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PREFACE. 


^  •  » 


Tbr  following  work  was  commenced  several  years  ago, 
but  the  prosecution  of  it  has  been  repeatedly  interrupted 
by  other  occupations,  by  a  long  absence  in  Europe,  and 
by  occasional  derangement  of  health.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  that  I  have  been  able  to  apply 
myself  to  it  steadily.  This  is  stated  to  account  for  the 
delay  in  its  publication. 

The  present  volume  treats  of  the  earlier  part  of 
Washington's  life  previous  to  the  war  of  the  Bevolution, 
giving  his  expeditions  into  the  wilderness,  his  campaigns 
on  the  firontier  in  the  old  French  war;  and  the  other 
^  experiences,''  by  which  his  character  was  formed,  and 


VI  PRXrACS. 

he  was  gradually  trained  up  and  prepared*  for  his  great 
destiny. 

Though  a  biography,  and  of  course  admitting  of  fii- 
miliar  anecdote,  excursive  digressions,  and  a  flexible 
texture  of  narrative,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  essen- 
tially historic.  Washington,  in  fact,  had  very  little  pri- 
vate life,  but  was  eminently  a  public  character.  All  his 
actions  and  concerns  almost  from  boyhood  were  connected 
with  the  history  of  his  country.  In  writing  his  biography, 
therefore,  I  am  obliged  to  take  glances  over  collateral 
history,  as  seen  from  his  point  of  view  and  influencing 
his  plans,  and  to  narrate  distant  transactions  apparently 
disconnected  with  his  concerns,  but  eventually  bearing 
upon  the  great  drama  in  which  he  was  the  principal  actor. 

I  have  endeavored  to  execute  my  task  with  candor 
and  fidelity ;  stating  &cts  on  what  appeared  to  be  good 
authority,  and  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  all  false 
coloring  and  exaggeration.  My  work  is  founded  on  the 
correspondence  of  Washington,  which,  in  fact,  affords  the 
amplest  and  surest  groundwork  for  his  biography.  This 
I  have  consulted  as  it  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  archives 
of  the  Department  of  State,  to  which  I  have  had  full  and 
frequent  access.  I  have  also  made  frequent  use  of  "  Wash- 
ington'fl  Writings,"  as  published  by  Mr.  Sparks ;  a  careful 
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collation  of  many  of  them  with  the  originals  having  con- 
vinced me  of  the  general  correctness  of  the  collection,  and 
of  the  safety  with  which  it  may  be  relied  upon  for  his- 
torical purposes ;  and  I  am  happy  to  bear  this  testimony 
to  the  essential  accuracy  of  one  whom  I  consider  among 
the  greatest  benefGtctors  to  our  national  literature ;  and 
to  whose  writings  and  researches  I  acknowledge  myself 
largely  indebted  throughout  my  work. 

W.L 


SuBHTsms,  1865. 
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aontALOOT  OF  TBI  WlSHDrorOK  FAMILT. 


Thb  Washington  family  is  of  an  ancient  English  stock,  the  geDc* 
alogj  of  which  has  heen  traced  up  to  the  centnry  immediately 
succeeding  the  Conquest.  At  that  time  it  was  in  possession  of 
landed  estates  and  manorial  privileges  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
such  as  were  enjoyed  only  by  ihose,  or  their  descendants,  who 
had  come  oyer  from  Normandy  with  the  Conqueror,  or  fought 
under  his  standard.  When  William  the  Conqueror  laid  waste 
the  whole  country  north  of  the  Humber,  in  punishment  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  Northumbrians,  he  apportioned  the  estates 
among  his  followers,  and  advanced  Normans  and  other  foreigners 
to  the  principal  ecclesiastical  dignities.  One  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  important  sees  was  that  of  Durham.  Hither  had 
been  transported  the  bones  of  St.  Cutbbert  from  their  original 
thrine  at  Lindisfame,  when  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes.     Tiiat 


2  UFI  or  WASHINGTON. 

Baint,  Bftjs  GAmden,  was  esteemed  by  princes  and  gentry  a  titular 
jaint  against  the  Scots.*  His  shrine,  therefore,  had  been  held  in 
peculiar  rererence  by  the  Saxons,  and  the  see  of  Durham  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  privileges. 

William  continued  and  increased  those  privileges.  He 
needed  a  powerful  adherent  on  this  frontier  to  keep  the  restless 
Northumbrians  in  order,  and  check  Scottish  invasion;  and  do 
ioubt  considered  an  enlightened  ecclesiastic,  appointed  by  the 
^rown,  a  sa&r  depositary  of  such  power  than  an  hereditary  noblCL 

Having  placed  a  noble  and  learned  native  of  Loraine  in  the 
diocese,  therefore,  he  erected  it  into  a  palatinate,  over  which  the 
bishop,  as  Count  Palatine,  had  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual  juris- 
diction. He  built  a  strong  castle  for  his  protection,  and  to  serve  as 
a  barrier  against  the  Northern  foe.  He  made  him  lord  hig|h-ad- 
miral  of  the  sea  and  waters  adjoining  his  palatinate, — ^lord  warden 
of  the  marches,  and  oonservator  of  the  league  between  England 
and  Scotland.  Thenceforth,  we  are  totd,  the  prelates  of  Durham 
owned  no  earthly  superior  within  their  diocese,  but  continued  for 
centuries  to  exercise  every  right  attached  to  an  independent 
sovereign.! 

'The  bishop,  as  Count  Palatine,  lived  in  almost  royal  state 
and  splendor.  He  had  his  lay  chancellor,  chamberlains,  secreta- 
ries, steward,  treasurer,  master  of  the  horse,  and  a  host  of  minor 
officers.  Still  he  was  under  feudal  obligations.  All  landed 
property  in  those  warlike  times,  implied  military  service. 
Bishops  and  abbots,  equally  with  great  barons  who  held  estates 
immediately  of  the  crown,  were  obliged,  when  required,  to  fumis' 

*  CamdeD,  Brit  iv.,  849. 

f  Annals  of  Roger  de  Hovedon.    Hatchinaon't  Dorham,  voL  u,    OaO 
taoea  Ouriosa,  voL  iL,  p^  8S. 
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Ibe  king  widi  armed  men  in  proportion  to  their  domains ;  but 
they  had  their  feudatories  under  them  to  aid  them  in  this  servica 

The  princely  prelate  of  Durham  had  bis  barons  and  knights, 
who  held  estates  of  him  on  feudal  tenure,  and  were  bound  to 
serve  him  in  peace  and  war.  They  sat  occasionally  in  his  coun- 
^ilsj  gave  martial  splendor  to  his  court,  and  were  obliged  to  have 
horse  and  weapon  ready  for  service,  for  they  lived  in  a  belligerent 
neighborhood,  disturbed  occasionally  by  civil  war,  and  often  by 
Scottish  foray.  When  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  royal 
standard  of  the  province,  was  displayed,  no  armed  feudatory  of 
the  bishop  could  refuse  to  take  the  field/ 

Some  of  these  prelates,  in  token  of  the  warlike  duties  of  their 
diocese,  engraved  on  their  seals  a  knight  on  horseback  armed  at 
all  points,  brandishing  in  one  hand  a  sword,  and  holding  forth  in 
the  other  the  arms  of  the  see.  t 

Among  the  knights  who  held  estates  in  the  palatiiiate  on 
these  warlike  conditions,  was  William  db  Hebtburm,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Washingtons.  His  Norman  name  of  William 
would  seem  to  point  out  his  national  descent;  and  the  family 
long  continued  to  have  Norman  names  of  baptism.  The  surname 
of  De  Hertbum  was  taken  from  a  village  on  the  palatinate  wiHch 
he  held  of  the  bishop  in  knight's  fee ;  probably  the  same  now 
caUed  Hartbum  on  the  banks  of  the  Tecs.  It  had  become  a 
custom  among  the  Norman  fjEunilies  of  rank  about  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  to  take  surnames  from  their  castles  or  estates ;  it  was 
not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  somames  became  generally 
assumed  by  the  people.^ 

*  Robert  de  Grayrtsaes,  Ang.  Sae.,  p^  74a. 
t  Camden,  Brit  iv.,  849. 

X  Lower  on  Somamet,  vol  L,  p.  43.  Poller  tays,  that  the  cniitom  of 
•oraamee  wae  broo^  from  Fnuiee  in  Edward  the  ConfeMor^t  time,  about 
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How  or  when  the  De  Hertbnnu  first  aoqnired  poMeMon  of 
their  village  is  not  known.  They  may  have  heen  oompanions  U 
arms  with  Robert  de  Brus  (or  Bruce)  a  noble  knight  of  Nor 
mandy,  rewarded  by  William  the  Conqueror  with  great  posses 
sions  in  the  North,  and  among  others,  with  the  lordships  of  Hert 
and  Hertness  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

The  first  actual  mention  we  find  of  the  family  is  in  the  Bol- 
dcn  Book,  a  record  of  all  the  lands  appertaining  to  the  diocese 
in  1 183.  In  this  it  is  stated  that  William  de  Hertbum  had  ex* 
changed  his  village  of  Hertbum  for  the  manor  and  village  of 
Wessyngton,  likewise  in  the  diocese ;  paying  the  bishop  a  quit* 
rent  of  four  pounds,  and  engaging  to  attend  him  with  two  grey- 
hounds in  grand  hunts,  and  to  furnish  a  man  at  arms  whenever 
military  aid  should  be  required  of  the  palatinate.* 

The  family  changed  its  surname  with  its  estate,  and  thence* 

fifty  yean  before  the  Conquest;  but  did  not  become  aniTenally  settled 
until  some  hnndred  yean  aftenrarda.  At  fint  they  did  not  descend  hered- 
itarily on  the  family.^iViXtfr,  Ckunh  ffittory.    RoU  Battle  Abbey, 

*  Ths  Boldbn  Book.  Aa  this  aneient  doeoment  gives  the  fint  trace  of 
the  Washington  family,  it  merits  especial  mention.  In  1183,  a  survey  waa 
made  by  order  of  Bishop  de  Pnsas  of  all  the  lands  of  the  see  held  in  de- 
mesne, or  by  tenants  in  villanage.  Tlie  record  was  entered  in  a  book 
called  the  Bolden  Bake ;  the  parish  of  Bolden  occurring  fint  in  alphabetic 
cal  arrangement  Tlie  document  commences  in  the  following  manner: 
Incipit  liber  qai  vocatar  Bolden  Book.  Anno  Dominiee  Ineamationii, 
1183.  «tc 

The  following  is  the  memorandum  in  question  :^ 

Willns  de  Ilertebum  habet  Wessyngton  (ezcepta  ecclesia  et  terra  ec* 
cleaie  partinen)  ad  excamb.  pro  rillm  de  Hertebum  quam  pro  hac  quictam 
clamavit :  Et  reddit  4  Lb  £t  radit  in  moffna  coia  cum  2  Leporar.  £t 
quando  commune  auzilium  venerit  debet  dare  1  Militem  ad  plus  de  auz- 
ilio,  Ac. — Collectanea  Curio*a.  vol.  ii..  p.  89. 

The  Bolden  Bukc  is  a  snioU  folio,  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  bi«hop*s 
auditor,  at  Durham. 
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forward  aamimed  that  of  Db  WsflSTKOTOir.*  The  condition  of 
military  service  attached  to  ita  manor  will  be  found  to  have  been 
often  exacted,  nor  waa  the  service  in  the  grand  hunt  an  idle  form. 
Hunting  came  next  to  war  in  those  days,  as  the  occupation  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  The  clergy  engaged  in  it  equally  with  the 
laity.  The  hunting  establishment  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was 
on  a  princely  scale.  He  had  his  forests,  chases  and  parks,  with 
their  train  of  foresters,  rangers,  and  park  keepers.  A  grand  hunt 
was  a  splendid  pageant  in  which  all  his  barons  and  knighta  at> 
tended  him  with  horse  and  hound.  The  stipulations  with  the 
Seignior  of  Wessyngton  show  how  strictly  the  rights  of  the  chase 
were  defined.  All  the  game  taken  by  him  in  going  to  the  forest 
belonged  to  the  bishop ;  all  taken  on  returning  belonged  to  him- 

8elf.t 

Hugh  de  Pusai  (or  De  Pudsay)  during  whose  episcopate  we 
meet  with  this  first  trace  of  the  De  Wessyi^gtons,  was  a  nephew 
of  king  Stephen,  and  a  prelate  of  great  pretensions ;  fond  of  ap- 
pearing with  a  train  of  ecclesiastics  and  an  armed  retinue.  When 
Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  put  every  thing  at  pawn  and  sale  to  raise 
funds  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  bishop  resolved  to  ac- 
company him.  More  wealthy  than  his  sovereign,  he  made  mag- 
nificent preparations.  Besides  ships  to  convey  his  troops  and 
retinue,  he  had  a  sumptuous  galley  for  himself,  fitted  up  with  a 
throne  or  episcopal  chair  of  silver,  and  all  the  household,  and 
even  culinary,  utensils,  were  of  the  same  costly  material.     In  a 

*  Tlie  nsme  is  probably  of  Sazon  origin.  It  existed  in  England  prior 
to  the  Conquest  The  village  of  Wassengtone  is  mentioned  in  a  Saxon 
charter  as  granted  by  king  Edgar  in  978  to  Thomey  Abbey. — Collectanea 
Tapograpkica,  W.,  (6. 

f  Ilntchiuson's  Durham  vol.  il.  p.  480. 
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himdred  and  sixty  knights,  not  one  of  Whom,  says  an  old  poem, 
but  soipassed  Arthor  himself,  though  endowed  with  the  charmed 
gifts  of  Merlin.*  We  presume  the  De  Wcssyngtons  were  among 
those  preux  cheiraliers,  as  the  banner  of  St  Cuthbert  had  been 
taken  from  its  shrine  on  the  occasion,  and  of  course  all  the  armed 
force  of  the  diooese  was  bound  to  follow.  It  was  borne  in  front 
of  the  army  by  a  mook  of  Durham.  There  were  many  rich  ca- 
parisonSy  says  the  old  poem,  many  beautiful  pennons,  fluttering 
from  lances,  and  much  neighing  of  steeds.  The  hills  and  valleys 
were  covered  with  sumpter  horses  and  waggons  laden  with  tents 
and  provisions.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his  warlike  state  ap- 
peared, we  are  told,  more  like  a  powerful  prince,  than  a  priest  or 

prelate.! 

At  the  surrender  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  by  John  Baliol, 
which  ended  this  invasion,  the  bbhop  negotiated  on  the  part  of 
England.  As  a  trophy  of  the  event,  the  chair  of  Schone  used 
on  the  inauguration  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  and  containing  the 
stone  on  which  Jacob  dreamed,  the  palladium  of  Scotland,  was 
transferred  to  £ngland  and  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  f 

•  Onqnes  Artous  pour  tonz  ces  channes, 
Si  beau  prisent  ne  ot  de  Merlyn. 

SisGS  or  Kablatkbock  ;  an  old  Poem  in  Xorman.  Frendk 

f  Robert  de  Orajstanes,  Ang.  Sac.,  p.  746,  cited  by  Hutchinson,  toI.  1. 
p.  239. 

X  An  extract  from  an  inedit-od  poem,  cited  by  Nicolas  in  his  translation 
of  the  Siege  of  Carlavarock,  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  palatinate  in 
these  days  of  its  pride  and  splendor : — 

There  ralonr  bowed  before  the  itKxl  and  book. 

And  kneeling  knighthood  served  s  prelate  lord, 
Tet  little  <!eigne<l  he  on  sach  train  to  look. 

Or  glance  of  rath  or  pity  to  afford. 

There  time  has  hoard  the  peal  mng  oat  at  night, 
lias  K-en  from  ercry  tower  the  cresaots  stream. 


8  UWK  OP  WABHTKOTOir. 

In  the  leign  of  Edwmrd  IIL  we  find  the  De  Weesyngtoot 
gtxli  mingling  in  chiTalrons  scenes.  The  name  of  Sir  Stephen  de 
Wesejngton  appears  on  a  list  of  knights  (nobles  oheraliers)  who 
were  to  tilt  at  a  tournament  at  Donstable  in  1334.  He  bore  for 
his  device  a  golden  rose  on  an  asnre  field.* 

He  was  soon  called  to  exercise  his  arms  on  a  sterner  field. 
In  1346,  Edward  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prinoe,  being  absent 
with  the  armies  in  France,  king  David  of  Scotland  invaded  North- 
umberland with  a  powerful  army.  Queen  Philippa,  who  had 
remained  in  England  as  regent,  immediately  took  the  field,  calling 
the  northern  prelates  and  nobles  to  join  her  standard.  They  all 
hastened  to  obey.  Among  the  prelates  was  Hatfield,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  The  sacred  banner  of  St  Cuthbert  was  again  dis- 
played, and  the  chivalry  of  the  palatinate  assisted  at  the  &nious 
battle  of  Nevil^s  cross,  near  Durham,  in  which  the  Scottish  army 
was  defeated  and  king  David  taken  prisoner. 

Queen  Philippa  hastened  with  a  victorious  train  to  cross  the 
sea  at  Dover,  and  join  king  Edward  in  his  camp  before  Calais 
The  prelate  of  Durham  accompanied  her.  His  military  train 
consisted  of  three  bannerets,  forty-eight  knights,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  esquires,  and  eighty  archers,  on  horsebacLt  They  all 
arrived  to  witness  the  surrender  of  Calais,  (1346,)  on  which  oo* 


Wk«B  Um  red  bil«  fire  on  jvm  wciteni  belfbt 
Had  rooMd  Um  wudtr  Drum  bto  fllAil  dtmm, 

Hm  Mm  old  DorhAin^  Hon  banner  float 
O'er  tbe  proud  bolwnrk,  that,  with  gUnt  prtd* 

And  feet  deep  plonfed  amidet  tbe  drellnf  BMMrt; 
Tbe  affoffte  of  tbe  rorliif  Sout  deflvd. 

*  Collect  Topog.  et  Geodyog.  T.  iv.,  p.  S9S. 
t  CoUier't  Eeolci.  Hist,  Book  VL.  Cent  XIY. 
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oanon  queen  Philippa  distinguished  herself  by  her  noble  interfer* 
ence  in  saving  the  lives  of  its  patriot  citixens. 

Such  were  the  warlike  and  stately  scenes  in  whidi  the  Be 
Wessyngtons  were  called  to  mingle  by  their  feudal  duties  as 
knights  of  the  palatinate.  A  few  years  after  the  last  event  ( 1 350), 
William,  at  that  time  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wessyngton,  had  li- 
cense to  settle  it  and  the  village  i^n  himself,  his  wife,  and  "  his 
own  right  heirs.''  He  died  in  1367,  and  his  son  and  heir, 
William,  succeeded  to  the  estate.  The  latter  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Sir  William  de  Weschington,  as  one  of  the  knights 
who  sat  in  the  privy  council  of  the  county  during  the  episcopate 
of  John  Fordham.*  During  this  time  the  whole  force  of  the  pa- 
latinate was  roused  to  pursue  a  foray  of  Scots,  under  Sir  William 
Douglas,  who,  having  ravaged  the  country,  were  returning  laden 
with  spoil  It  was  a  fruit  of  the  feud  between  the  Douglases  and 
the  Percys.  The  marauders  were  overtaken  by  Hotspur  Percy, 
and  then  took  jdace  the  battle  of  Otterboume,  in  whidi  Percy 
was  taken  prisoner  and  Douglas  slain.t 

For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  the  De  Wessyngtons  had 
now  sat  in  the  cooneib  of  the  palatinate;  had  minted  with  horse 
and  hound  in  the  stately  hunts  of  its  prelates,  and  followed  the 
banner  of  St  Gulhbert  to  the  field;  but  Sir  William,  just  men- 
tioned, was  the  last  of  the  family  that  rendered  this  feudal  service. 
He  was  the  last  male  of  the  line  to  which  the  inheritance  of  the 
manor,  by  the  lioense  granted  to  his  father,  was  confined.  It 
passed  away  from  the  De  Wessyngtons,  after  hb  death,  by  the 

*  Hntehinaon,  vol  iu 

f  Thear«  the  DowgUs  lott  kis  life. 
And  the  Pereye  was  led  away. 

FoaDUii.     QuoUd  hjf  8mriee$  EiaL  Ihtrham,  vol  L 
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marriage  of  his  only  daughter  and  heir,  Dionisia,  with  Sir  Witliam 
Temple  of  Studlcy.  By  the  year  1400  it  had  become  the  proper- 
ty  of  the  Blayke&tonii.* 

But  though  the  name  of  De  Wessyngton  no  longer  figured  on 
the  chivalrous  roil  of  the  palatinate,  it  continued  for  a  time  to 
flourish  in  the  cloistera.  In  the  year  1416,  John  de  Wessyngtoa 
was  elected  prior  of  the  Benedictine  convent,  attached  to  the 
cathedral.  The  monks  of  this  convent  had  been  lioensed  by 
Pope  Gregory  VIL  to  perform  the  solemn  duties  of  the  cathedral 
in  place  of  secular  clergy,  and  William  the  Conqueror  had  or- 
dained that  the  priors  of  Durham  should  eigoy  mil  the  liberties, 
dignities  and  honors  of  abbots;  should  hold  their  lands  and 
churches  in  their  own  hands  and  free  disposition,  and  have  the 
abbot's  seat  on  the  left  side  of  the  dioir — thus  taking  rank  of 
every  one  but  the  bishop,  f 

In  the  course  of  three  centuries  and  upwards,  which  had  since 
elapsed,  these  honors  and  privileges  had  been  subject  to  repeated 
dispute  and  encroachment,  and  the  prior  had  nearly  been  elbowed 
out  of  the  abbot's  chair  by  the  archdeacon.  John  de  Wessyngtoa 
was  not  a  man  to  submit  tamely  to  such  infringements  of  his 
rights.  He  forthwith  set  himself  up  as  the  champion  of  bis 
priory,  and  in  a  learned  tract,  de  Juribui  H  Possessionibus  Ee* 
cl€$uB  Dundm^  established  the  validity  of  the  long  controverted 
claims,  and  fixed  himself  firmly  in  the  abbot's  diair.  His  success 
in  this  controversy  gained  him  much  renown  among  his  brethren 
of  the  cowl,  and  in  1426  he  presided  at  the  general  chapter  of  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  held  at  Northampton. 


*  Hutchinson's  Durham,  vol.  iL,  p  489. 

f  Dugdale  Monasticon  Anglieanum.    T.  L,  p.  231.    London  ad.  1S4S. 
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The  stout  prior  of  Durham  had  other  disputes  with  the  bishop 
and  the  secular  clergy  touching  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  in 
which  he  was  equally  yictorious,  and  several  tracts  remain  in 
manuscript  in  the  dean  and  diapter's  library ;  weapons  hung  up 
in  the  church  armory  as  memoriab  of  his  polemical  battles. 

Finally,  after  fighting  divers  good  fights  for  the  honor  of  his 
priory,  and  filling  the  abbot's  chair  for  thirty  years,  he  died,  to 
use  an  ancient  phrase,  "in  all  the  odor  of  sanctity,'' in  1446, 
and  was  buried  like  a  soldier  on  his  battle-field,  at  the  door  of 
the  north  aisle  of  his  church,  near  to  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict. 
On  his  tombstone  was  an  inscription  in  brass,  now  unfortunately 
obliterated,  which  may  have  set  forth  the  valiant  deeds  of  this 
Washington  of  the  cloisters/ 

By  this  time  the  primitive  stock  of  the  De  Wessyngtons  had 
separated  into  divers  branches,  holding  estates  in  various  parts 
of  England ;  some  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, others  receiving  knighthood  for  public  services.  Their 
names  are  to  be  found  honorably  recorded  in  county  histories,  or 
engraved  on  monuments  in  time-worn  churches  and  cathedrals, 
those  garnering  places  of  English  worthies.  By  degrees  the 
seignorial  sign  of  de  disappeared  from  before  the  family  surname, 
which  also  varied  from  Wessyngton  to  Wassington,  Wasshingtoii, 
and  finally,  to  Wa8hington.t     A  parish  in  the  county  of  Durham 

*  Hutehinaon's  Durham,  voL  it,  paaum. 

t  '"The  de  oame  to  be  omitted,"  says  an  old  treatise,  "  when  Engiiiih- 
men  and  EogUah  mannerB  began  to  prevail  upon  the  recovery  oi  kiet 
tfdiW'-'JieUUuiion  ofdeea^  inleUigenee  m  antiquiliea.     Load  ld84. 

About  the  time  of  Henry  VL,  says  another  treatiae,  the  de  or  d*  wat 
generally  dropped  firom  mmames,  when  the  title  of  armigeTf  M^uUr, 
amongst  the  heads  of  fiunilies,  and  penerotut,  or  getUylman,  among  yoongef 
iooa  waa  tabeUtnted. — Lower  on  Surnames,  vol  L 
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bean  the  name  as  last  written,  and  in  this  probablj  the  ancient 
manor  of  Wessyngton  was  situated.  There  is  another  parish  of 
the  name  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  our  Washington  immedi- 
ately belongs  sprang  from  Laurence  Washington,  Esquire,  of 
Gray^s  Inn,  son  of  John  Washington,  of  Warton  in  Lancashire. 
This  Laurence  Washington  was  for  some  time  mayor  of  North- 
ampton, and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  priories  by  Henry  VIIL 
he  received,  in  1538,  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Sulgrave,  in  Nortli- 
amptonshire,  with  other  lands  in  the  vicinity,  all  confiscated  pro- 
perty formerly  belonging  to   the  monastery  of  St  Andrew's. 

Sulgraye  remained  in  the  family  until  1620,  and  was  com- 
monly called  *'  Washington's  manor.''  * 

One  of  the  direct  descendants  of  the  grantee  of  Sulgraye  was 


*  The  mAnor  of  Oarsdon  in  Wiltshire  han  b^n  mentioned  as  the  home- 
•tead  of  the  ancaiton  of  our  WAshiugton.  Thii  i«  a  iiii«take.  It  wat  the 
roAidence  of  Sir  Laarenee  Waihingtoa,  teoood  son  of  the  aboTe-meotioned 
grantee  of  SulgraTe.  Elizabeth,  graoddanghter  of  this  Sir  Lanrenee,  luar^ 
ried  Robert  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers  and  Viseoaot  of  Tamworth.  Washingtoa 
became  a  baptismal  name  among  the  Shirleys— seyeral  of  the  EarU  Ferrers 
have  borne  it. 

The  writer  of  these  pages  risited  Solgrare  a  few  years  sinee.  It  was  ia 
a  quiet  rural  neighborhood,  where  the  (arm  houses  were  qaaint  and  anti- 
quated. A  part  only  of  the  manor  house  remained,  and  was  inhabited  by 
a  farmer.  The  Washington  crest,  in  colored  glass,  was  to  be  seen  in  a 
window  of  what  was  now  the  battery.  A  window  on  which  the  whole 
family  arras  was  emblasoned  had  been  remored  to  the  residence  of  the  ac- 
tual proprietor  of  the  manor.  Another  relic  of  the  ancient  nunor  of  the 
Washingtons  was  a  rookery  in  a  renerable  grore  hard  by.  The  rooks, 
those  stanch  adherents  to  old  family  abodes,  still  horered  and  cawed  about 
their  hereditary  nesta.  In  the  pavement  of  the  parish  church  we  were 
shown  a  stone  slab  bearing  effigies  on  plates  of  brass  of  lanrenee  Wasi«h- 
ington,  gent.,  and  Anne  his  wife,  and  their  four  sons  and  alaTea  daughters 
The  inscription  in  black  letter  was  dated  1664 
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Sir  William  Washington,  of  Packington,  in  the  county  of  Kent. 
He  married  a  sister  of  George  Viiliers,  Duke  of  Backlngham,  the 
onfbrtanate  &yorite  of  Charles  I.  This  may  have  attached  the 
Salgraye  Washingtons  to  the  Stoart  dynasty,  to  which  they  ad- 
hered loyally  and  generously  throughout  all  its  yicissitudes. 
One  of  the  family,  Lieutenant  Colonel  James  Washington,  took 
up  arms  in  the  cause  of  king  Charles,  and  lost  his  life  at  the 
liege  of  Pontefract  castle.  Another  of  the  Sulgrare  line,  Sir 
Henry  Washington,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William,  before  men- 
tioned, exhibited  in  the  ciyil  wars  the  old  chiralrous  spirit 
of  the  knights  of  the  palatinate.  He  served  under  prince  Rupert 
at  the  storming  of  Bristol,  in  1643,  and  when  the  assailants  were 
beaten  off  at  every  point,  he  broke  in  with  a  handful  of  infantry 
at  a  weak  part  of  the  wall,  made  room  for  the  horse  to  follow,  and 
opened  a  path  to  victory.* 

He  distinguished  himself  still  more  in  1646,  when  elevated  to 
the  command  of  Worcester,  the  governor  having  been  captured 
by  the  enemy.  It  was  a  time  of  confusion  and  dismay.  The 
king  had  fled  from  Oxford  in  disguise  and  gone  to  the  parlia- 
mentary camp  at  Newark.  The  royal  cause  was  desperate.  In 
this  crisis  Sir  Henry  received  a  letter  from  Fairfax,  who,  with 
his  victorious  army,  was  at  Haddington,  demanding  the  surren- 
der of  Worcester.  The  following  was  Colonel  Washington's 
reply: 

Sib, 

It  is  acknowledged  by  your  books  and  by  report  of  your  own 
quarter,  that  the  king  is  in  some  of  your  armies.  That  granted, 
it  may  be  easy  for  you  to  procure  his  Majesty's  commands  for  the 

*  CUrendon,  Book  viL 
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disposal  of  this  garrison.  Till  then  I  shall  make  good  the  tmal 
re|>oscd  in  me.  As  for  conditions,  if  I  shall  be  neoesattaiedy  I 
dliiill  make  the  best  I  can.  The  worst  I  know  and  fear  not ;  if  I 
had,  the  profession  of  a  soldier  had  not  been  began,  nor  ao  lo^g 
continued  by  your  Excellency's  humble  serrant, 

HfiiraY  WASBiMOTOir.* 

In  a  few  days  Colonel  Whalley  invested  the  city  with  fire 
thousand  troops  Sir  Henry  dispatched  messenger  after  measao- 
gcr  in  quest  of  the  king  to  know  his  pleasure.  None  of  them 
returned.  A  female  emissary  waa  equally  unavailing.  Week 
after  week  elapsed,  until  nearly  three  months  had  expired.  Pro- 
visions b^;an  to  fail  The  city  was  in  confusion.  The  troops 
grew  insubordinate.  Yet  Sir  Henry  persisted  in  the  defence. 
General  Fairfax,  with  1,500  horse  and  foot,  waa  daily  expected* 
There  was  not  powder  enough  for  an  hour's  contest  diould  the 
city  be  stormed.  Still  Sir  Henry  "  awaited  his  Majesty's  com- 
mands." 

At  length  news  arrived  that  the  king  had  issued  an  order  for 
the  surrender  of  all  towns,  castles,  and  forts.  A  printed  copy  of 
the  order  was  shown  to  Sir  Henry,  and  on  the  faith  of  that  docu- 
ment he  capitulated  (19th  July,  1646)  on  honorable  terms,  won 
by  his  fortitude  and  perseverance.  Those  who  believe  in  heredi- 
tary virtues  may  see  foreshadowed  in  the  conduct  of  this  Wash- 
ington of  Worcester,  the  magnanimous  constancy  of  purpose,  the 
dinposition  to  **  hope  against  hope,"  which  bore  our  Washington 
triumphantly  through  the  darkest  days  of  our  revolution. 

We  have  little  note  of  the  Sulgrave  branch  of  the  family  after 

*  Greene's  Antiquities  of  Woroester,  p.  278. 
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the  death  of  Charles  I.  and  the  exile  of  his  successor.  England, 
daring  the  protectorate,  hecame  an  uncomfortahle  residence  to 
each  as  had  signalized  themselves  as  adherents  to  the  house  of 
Stuart  In  1655,  an  attempt  at  a  general  insurrection  drew  on 
them  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell.  Many  of  their  party  who  had 
no  share  in  the  conspiracy,  yet  sought  refuge  in  other  lands,  wher« 
they  might  live  free  from  molestation.  This  may  have  been  the 
case  with  two  brothers,  John  and  Andrew  Washington,  great* 
grandsons  of  the  grantee  of  Sulgrave,  and  uncles  of  Sir  Henry, 
the  gallant  defender  of  Worcester.  John  had  for  some  time  re- 
sided at  Soath  Cave,  in  the  East  Biding  of  Yorkshire;*  bat 
now  emigrated  with  his  brother  to  Virginia ;  which  colony,  from 
its  allegiance  to  the  exiled  monarch  and  the  Anglican  Church  had 
become  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Cavaliers.  The  brothers  arrived 
in  Virginia  in  1657,  and  purchased  lands  in  Westmoreland 
County,  on  the  northern  neck,  between  the  Potomac  and  Bappa- 
hannodc  rivers.  John  married  a  Miss  Anne  Pope,  of  the  same 
county,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  Bridges  Creek,  near  where 
it  falls  into  the  Potomac.  He  became  an  extensive  planter,  and, 
in  process  of  time,  a  magistrate  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  Having  a  spark  of  the  old  military  fire  of  the  fiunily, 
we  find  him,  as  Colonel  Washington,  leading  the  Virginia  forces, 
in  oo-operation  with  those  of  Maryland,  against  a  band  of  Seneca 
Indians,  who  were  ravaging  the  settlements  along  the  Potomac. 
In  honor  of  bis  poblie  serviees  and  private  virtues  the  parish  in 
which  he  resided  wis  called  afier  him,  and  still  bears  the  name 

*  South  Cbre  is  OMr  the  Hamber.  "  In  th«  rieinity  is  C^ve  CtuAlt,  m 
embattled  edifiee,  It  has  a  noble  ec^eetion  of  paintiofs,  ineloding  •  pr/r- 
tnit  of  General  Washington,  whose  anecstors  poasessed  a  portion  of  the 
estat:^*--X«Mi^  Apsy.  JHeL  vdL  L,  pu  Wa 
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of  Waflhington.  He  lies  buried  in  a  vault  on  Bridges  C^'cck- 
which,  for  genenitioiis,  was  the  family  place  of  sepulture. 

The  estate  ooDtinued  in  the  family.  His  grandson  Aogiw- 
tine,  the  father  of  our  Washington,  was  bom  there  in  1604.  He 
was  twioe  married;  first  (April  20th,  1715),  to  Jane,  daoghter 
of  Caleb  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Westmoreland  County,  by  whom  he  had 
four  children,  of  whom  only  two,  Lawrence  and  Augustine,  nu^ 
viyed  the  years  of  childhood ;  their  mother  died  NoTember  24tli, 
1728,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1730,  he  married  in  second  nnptiala, 
Mary,  the  dau^ter  of  Colonel  Ball,  a  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
said  to  be  the  belle  of  the  Northern  NecL  By  her  he  had  four 
SODA,  Oeorge,  Samuel,  John  Augustine,  and  Charles;  and  two 
daughters,  Elisabeth,  or  Betty,  as  she  was  commonly  called,  and 
3Iildrcd,  who  died  in  infancy. 

George,  the  eldest,  the  subject  of  this  biography,  waa  bom 
on  the  22d  of  February  (11th,  0.  S. ),  1782,  m  the  homestead  od 
Bridges  Creek.  This  house  commanded  a  view  OFer  many 
miles  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  opposite  diore  of  Maryland. 
It  had  probably  been  purchased  with  the  property,  and  was 
one  of  the  primitive  fiirm-houses  of  Virginia.  The  roof  waa 
8teep,  and  sloped  down  into  low  projecting  eaves.  It  had  four 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  others  in  the  attic,  and  an  im« 
mense  chimney  at  each  end.  Not  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  Two 
or  three  decayed  fig  trees,  with  shrubs  and  vines,  linger  about  the 
place,  and  here  and  there  a  flower  grown  wild  serves  "  to  mark 
where  a  garden  has  been.''  Such  at  least,  was  the  case  a  few  years 
since ;  but  these  may  have  likewise  passed  away.    A  stone*  marks 

*  FUoed  thert  by  Gdorg«  W.P.  Gustis,  Esq. 
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the  site  of  the  house,  and  an  inscription  denotes  its  being  the 
birthplace  of  Washington. 

We  hare  entered  with  some  minuteness  into  this  genealogical 
detail ;  tracing  the  family  st^p  bj  step  through  the  pages  of  his- 
torical documents  for  upwards  of  six  centuries;  and  we  have 
been  tempted  to  do  so  bj  the  documentary  proofs  it  gives  of  the 
lineal  and  enduring  worth  of  the  race.  We  have  shown  that,  for 
many  generations,  and  through  a  variety  of  eventful  scenes,  it 
has  maintained  an  equality  of  fortune  and  respectability,  and 
whenever  brought  to  the  test  has  acquitted  itself  with  honor  and 
loyalty.  Hereditary  rank  may  be  an  illusion ;  but  hereditary  vir- 
tue gives  a  patent  of  innate  nobleness  beyond  all  the  blaionry  of 
the  Herald's  College. 


CHAPTER  IL 

m   aovi   or   wAHinrarox't    •otiiooi>— bis    karlt    bdvoahosi — lat 

VArtlllNQTDN  AMD  HU  CAMPAMM  lit  TIIK  WBUT  INMB^— tlBtTU  OF  WAIHUO* 
TONS  PATUKR— TUB  WUKlWU)  MOTUUl  A»U  UOL  C1I1LDIIK2«^4CD(K>L  K]t 
EBCUIM. 

Not  long  after  tho  birth  of  Ocorgc,  his  father  removed  to  ad 
estate  iu  Stafford  County,  opposite  Fredericksburg.  The  boose 
was  similar  in  style  to  the  one  at  Bridges  Creek,  and  stood  on  a 
rising  ground  overlooking  a  meadow  which  bordered  the  Rappa- 
hannock. This  was  the  home  of  Grcorgo^s  boyhood  ;  the  meadow 
was  his  play-ground,  and  the  scene  of  his  early  athletic  sporta ; 
but  this  home,  like  thaf  in  which  he  was  bom,  has  disappeared ; 
the  site  is  only  to  be  traced  by  fragments  of  bricks,  china,  and 
earthenware. 

In  those  days  the  means  of  instruction  in  Virginia  were 
limited,  and  it  was  the  custom  among  tho  wealthy  planters  to  send 
their  sons  to  England  to  complete  their  education.  This  was 
done  by  Augustine  Washington  with  his  eldest  son  Lawrence, 
then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  whom  he  no  doubt  considered 
the  future  head  of  the  family.  George  was  yet  in  early  child- 
hood :  as  his  intellect  dawned  he  received  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
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eation  in  the  best  establishment  for  the  purpose  that  the  neighbor^ 
hood  afforded.  It  was  what  was  called,  in  popular  parlance,  an 
"  old  field  school-house ; ''  humble  enough  in  its  pretensions,  and 
kept  by  one  of  his  father's  tenants  named  Hobby,  who  moreover 
was  sexton  of  the  parish.  The  instruction  doled  out  by  him 
must  haye  been  of  the  simplest  kind,  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing, perhaps ;  but  George  had  the  benefit  of  mental  and  moral 
enlture  at  home,  from  an  excellent  father. 

Sereral  traditional  anecdotes  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
0omewhat  prolix  and  trite,  but  illustrative  of  the  familiar  and 
practical  manner  in  which  Augustine  Washington,  in  the  daily 
intercourse  of  domestic  life,  impressed  the  ductile  mind  of  his 
child  with  high  maxims  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  imbued  him 
with  a  spirit  of  justice  and  generosity,  and  above  all  a  scrupu« 
lous  love  of  truth. 

When  Gkorge  was  about  seven  or  eight  years  old  his  brother 
Lawrence  returned  from  England,  a  well-educated  and  accom« 
plished  youth.  There  was  a  difference  of  fourteen  years  in  their 
ages,  which  may  have  been  one  cause  of  the  strong  attachment 
which  took  place  between  them.  Lawrence  looked  down  with  a 
protecting  eye  upon  the  boy  whose  dawning  intelligence  and  per« 
feet  rectitude  won  his  regard ;  while  Ckorge  looked  up  to  his 
manly  and  cultivated  brother  as  a  model  in  mind  and  manners. 
We  call  particular  attention  to  this  brotherly  interchange  of  af- 
fection, from  the  influence  it  had  on  all  the  future  career  of  the 
fobjeet  of  this  memoir. 

Lawrence  Washington  had  something  of  the  old  military 
sjHrit  of  the  fiunily,  and  circumstances  soon  called  it  into  action. 
Spaniib  depredations  on  British  commerce  had  recently  provoked 
reprisals.     Admiral  Vemoni  commander-in-chief  in  tho  West 
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Indies,  had  aooordin^y  capturod  Porto  Bcllo,  on  the  Isthmiu  of 
Daricn.  The  Spauiardd  were  preparing  to  rercngo  the  blow ;  the 
French  were  fitting  out  8hip8  to  aid  them.  Troops  were  em- 
barked iu  England  fur  another  camjuiigu  in  the  West  Indie*;  a 
re^rinient  of  four  battalions  was  to  be  raised  in  the  oolonica  and 
sent  to  join  them  at  Jamaica.  There  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
military  ardor  in  the  province;  the  sound  of  drum  and  fifo  was 
heard  in  the  villages  with  the  parade  of  recruit  big  partieii 
Lawrence  Washington,  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  caught  the 
infection.  lie  obtained  a  captain's  ctim mission  iu  the  newly 
raised  regiment,  and  embarked  with  it  for  the  West  Indies  in  1740. 
He  served  in  the  joint  expeditions  of  Admiral  Vernon  and  Qea- 
eral  AVentworth,  iu  the  land  forces  commanded  by  the  latter,  and 
ac(|uired  the  frieudsliip  and  confidence  of  both  of  those  officers 
Ho  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Carthageiia,  when  it  was  bom- 
barded by  the  fleet,  and  when  the  tro«>ps  attempted  to  escalade 
the  citadel.  It  was  an  ineffectual  attack;  the  ships  could  not  get 
near  enough  to  throw  their  shells  into  the  town,  and  the  scaling 
ladders  proved  too  short.  That  part  of  the  attack,  however,  with 
which  Lawrence  was  concerned,  distingubhed  itself  by  its  braveiy. 
The  troops  sustained  unflinching  a  destructive  fire  for  Beveral 
hours,  and  at  length  retired  with  honor,  their  small  force  having 
sustained  a  loss  of  about  six  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

We  have  here  the  secret  of  that  martial  spirit  so  often  cited 
of  George  in  his  boyish  da^'s.  He  had  seen  his  brother  fitted  out 
for  the  wars.  He  had  heard  b^*  letter  and  otherwise  of  the  wai^ 
like  seencB  in  which  he  was  mingling.  All  his  amusements  took 
a  military  turn.  He  made  soldiers  of  his  schoolmates;  they 
had  their  mimic  parades,  reviews,  and  sham  fights ;  a  boy  named 
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'William  BuRtle  was  sometimes  Lis  competitor,  but  George  was 
oommander-in-chicf  of  Hobby's  school. 

Lawrence  Washington  returned  home  in'the  autumn  of  1742, 
the  campaigns  in  the  West  Indies  being  ended,  and  Admiral 
Vernon  and  General  Wentworth  being  recalled  to  England.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Lawrence  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  that 
country,  and  seek  promotion  in  the  army,  but  circumstances  com- 
pletely altered  his  plans.  He  formed  an  attachment  to  Anne, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Honorable  William  Fairfax,  of  Fair- 
fax County;  his  addresses  were  well  received,  and  they  became 
engaged.  Their  nuptials  were  delayed  by  the  sudden  and  un- 
timely death  of  his  father,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1743,  after  a  short  but  severe  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  and 
when  but  forty-nine  years  of  age.  George  had  been  absent  from 
home  on  a  visit  during  his  father's  illness,  and  just  returned  in 
time  to  receive  a  parting  look  of  affection. 

Augustine  Washington  left  large  possessions,  distributed  by 
will  among  his  children.  To  Lawrence,  the  estate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,  with  other  real  property,  and  several  shares  in 
iron  works.  To  Augustine,  the  second  son  by  the  first  marriage, 
the  old  homestead  and  estate  in  Westmoreland.  The  children 
by  the  second  marriage  were  severally  well  provided  for,  and 
George,  when  he  became  of  age,  was  to  have  the  house  and  lands 
on  the  Rappahannock. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  marriage  of  Lawrence  with  Miss 
Fairfiiz  took  place.  He  now  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  settled  himself  on  his  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  YE&Noy,  in  honor  of 
the  admiral 

Augustine  took  up  his  abode  at  the  homestead  on  Bridgea 
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Creek,  and  married  Anne,  daughter  and  oo-heircas  cf  William 
Aylctt,  Esquire,  of  Westmoreland  County. 

George,  now  eleyen  years  of  age,  and  the  other  children  of 
the  second  marriage,  had  been  left  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
mother,  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  proceeds  of  all  their  property 
until  they  should  severally  come  of  age.  She  proved  herself 
worthy  of  the  trust  Endowed  with  plain,  direct  good  sense, 
thorough  conscientiousness,  and  prompt  decision,  she  governed 
her  family  strictly,  but  kindly,  exacting  deference  while  she  iiK 
spired  affection.  George,  being  her  eldest  son,  was  thought  to  be 
her  favorite,  yet  she  never  gave  him  undue  preference,  and  the 
implicit  deference  exacted  from  him  in  childhood  continued  to  be 
habitually  observed  by  him  to  the  day  of  her  death.  He  in- 
herited from  her  a  high  temper  and  a  spirit  of  command,  but  her 
early  precepts  aqd  example  taught  him  to  restrain  and  govern  that 
temper,  and  to  square  his  conduct  on  the  exact  principles  of  equity 
and  justice. 

Tradition  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  widow,  with  ber 
little  flock  gathered  round  her,  as  was  her  daily  wont,  reading  to 
them  lessons  cf  religion  and  morality  out  of  some  standard  woriL 
Ilcr  favorite  volume  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale  s  Contemplations, 
moral  and  divine.  The  admirable  maxims  therein  contained,  for 
outward  action  as  well  as  self-government,  sank  deep  into  the 
uiiod  of  George,  and,  doubtless,  had  a  great  influence  in  forming 
his  character.  They  certainly  were  exemplified  in  his  oonduct 
throughout  life.  This  mother^s  manual,  bearing  his  mother's 
name,  Mary  Washington,  written  with  her  own  hand,  was  ever  pre* 
served  by  him  with  filial  care,  and  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Mount  Vernon.  A  precious  document!  Let  tboes 
who  wish  to  know  the  moral  foundation  of  his  character  eourall 
its  pages. 
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Having  no  longer  the  benefit  of  a  father^s  instructions  at 
home,  and  the  scope  of  tuition  of  Hobby,  the  sexton,  being  too 
limited  for  the  growing  wants  of  his  pupil,  George  was  now  sent 
to  reside  with  Augustine  Washington,  at  Bridges  Creek,  and 
enjoj  the  benefit  of  a  superior  school  in  that  neighborhood,  kept 
bj  a  Mr.  Williams.  His  education,  however,  was  plain  and  prao- 
ticaL  He  never  attempted  the  learned  languages,  nor  manifested 
anj  inclination  for  rhetoric  or  belles-lettres.  His  object,  or  the 
object  of  his  friends,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  fitting  him 
for  ordinary  business.  His  manuscript  school  books  still  exist, 
and  are  models  of  neatness  and  accuracy.  One  of  them,  it  is 
true,  a  ciphering  book,  preserved  in  the  library  at  Mount  Yemou, 
has  some  school-boy  attempts  at  calligraphy ;  nondescript  birds, 
executed  with  a  flourish  of  the  pen,  or  profiles  of  faces,  probably 
intended  for  those  of  his  schoolmates ;  the  rest  are  all  grave  and 
business-like.  Before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  had  copied 
into  a  volume  forms  for  all  kinds  of  mercantile  and  legal  papers ; 
bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  deeds,  bonds,  and  the  like. 
This  early  self*tuition  gave  him  throughout  life  a  lawyer's  skill  in 
drafting  documents,  and  a  merchant's  exactness  in  keeping  ac- 
counts ;  so  that  all  the  concerns  of  his  various  estates ;  his  deal- 
ings with  his  domestic  stewards  and  foreign  agents ;  his  accounts 
with  government,  and  all  his  financial  transactions  are  to  this  day 
to  be  seen  posted  up  in  books,  in  his  own  handwriting,  monuments 
of  his  method  and  unwearied  accuracy. 

He  was  a  self-disciplinarian  in  physical  as  well  as  mental  mat- 
ters, and  practised  himself  in  all  kinds  of  athletic  exercises,  such 
as  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  pitching  quoits  and  tossing  bars. 
His  frame  even  in  infancy  had  been  large  and  powerful,  and  he 
LOW  excelled  most  of  his  playmates  in  contests  of  agility  and 
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■trength.  Am  a  proof  of  his  muscolar  power,  a  place  is 
pointed  oat  at  Fredericksburg,  near  the  lower  ferry,  whore,  ' 
a  boy,  he  fluog  a  stone  across  the  Rappahannock.  In  horse 
ship  too  he  already  excelled,  and  was  ready  to  back,  and  ab 
manage  the  most  fiery  steed.  Traditional  anecdotes  remai 
his  achievements  in  this  respect. 

Above  all,  his  inherent  probity  and  the  principles  of  ju 
on  which  he  regulated  all  his  conduct,  even  at  this  early  peric 
life,  were  soon  appreciated  by  his  schoolmates ;  he  waa  rcfern 
as  an  umpire  in  their  disputes,  and  his  decisions  were  neve 
versed.  As  he  had  formerly  been  military  chieftain,  he  was 
legislator  of  the  school ;  thus  displaying  in  boyhood  a  type  o 
future 
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FATBBirAL  OONDOOT  OF  AN  ELDER  BROTHER — THE  FAIRTAZ  FAXILT— WASHINGTOK't 
OODE  OF  MORALS  AND  MANNERS — BOLDISRft'  TALES — THEIR  INFLUENCE — WA8H- 
DfOTON  rREPARES  FOR  THE  NAYT—A  M0THER*8  OBJEOnONS — RETURN  TO  SCHOOL 
■TODIES  AND  SZEROiSB — ^A  8CHOOL-BOT  PASSION — THE  LOWLAND  BEAUTY— > 
LOYE  DIRUS  AT  MOUNT  YERNON — ^YIBIT  TO  BELYOIR — LORD  FAIRFAX — HIS 
CHARACTER — FOZHBUNTINe  A  REMEDY  FOR  LOYE — ^PROPOSCnON  FOR  A  SURYJDT- 
DIG  EXPEDITION. 


The  attachment  of  Lawrence  Washington  to  his  brother  Gkorge 
aeems  to  have  acquired  additional  strength  and  tenderness  on 
their  fiither's  death ;  he  now  took  a  truly  paternal  interest  in  his 
concerns,  and  had  him  as  frequently  as  possible  a  guest  at  Mount 
Yemon.  Lawrence  had  deservedly  become  a  popular  and  leading 
personage  in  the  country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  Adjutant  General  of  the  district,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  a  regular  salary.  A  frequent  sojourn  with  him 
brought  Gleorge  into  familiar  intercourse  with  the  family  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  Hon.  William  Fair&x,  who  resided  at  a  beauti- 
ful seat  called  Belvoir,  a  few  miles  below  Mount  Yemon,  and  on 
the  same  woody  ridge  bordering  the  Potomac. 

Williftm  Fairfax  was  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  intrinsic 
worth ;  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  his  mind  had  been  en* 
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riched  and  ripened  by  iraried  and  adventurons  experience.  Of 
an  ancient  English  family  in  Yorkshire,  he  had  entered  the  army 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  had  served  with  honor  both  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  officiated  as  governor  of  New  Providence, 
uftor  having  aided  in  rescuing  it  from  pirates.  For  some  years 
jast  he  had  resided  in  Virginia,  to  manage  the  immense  landed 
I'statcs  of  his  coosin,  Lord  Fairfax,  and  lived  at  Bclvoir  in  the 
8t}-lc  of  an  English  country  gentleman,  surrounded  by  an  intelli* 
gcut  and  cultivated  family  of  sons  and  daughters. 

An  intimacy  with  a  family  like  this,  in  which  the  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  rural  and  colonial  life  were  united  with  Euro- 
pean refinement,  could  not  but  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  mould- 
ing the  character  and  manners  of  a  somewhat  homebred  school- 
boy. It  was  probably  his  intercourse  with  them,  and  his 
ambition  to  acquit  himself  well  in  their  society,  that  set  him 
upon  com^ling  a  code  of  morals  and  manners  which  still  exists 
in  a  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting,  entitled  ''  roles  for  be- 
havior in  company  and  conversation."  It  is  extremely  minute 
and  circumstantial  Some  of  the  rules  for  personal  deportment 
extend  to  such  trivial  matters,  and  are  so  quaint  and  formal,  as 
almost  to  provoke  a  smile ;  but  in  the  main,  a  better  manual  of 
conduct  could  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  youth.  The  whole 
code  evinces  that  rigid  propriety  and  self  control  to  which  he 
subjected  himself,  and  by  which  he  brought  all  the  impulses  of  a 
somewhat  ardent  temper  under  conscientious  government 

Other  influences  were  brought  to  bear  on  George  during  hit 
visit  at  Mount  Vernon.  His  brother  Lawrence  still  retained 
some  of  his  military  inclinations,  fostered  no  doubt  by  his  post 
of  Adjutant  General  William  Fairfax,  as  we  have  shown,  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  in  many  trying  scenes.     Some  of  Lawrenoe^ 
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comrades  of  the  proTincial  regiment,  who  had  served  with  him  in 
the  West  Indies,  were  occasional  visitors  at  Mount  Vernon ;  or  a 
ship  of  war,  possibly  one  of  Vernon's  old  fleet,  would  anchor  in 
the  Potomac,  and  its  officers  be  welcome  guests  at  the  tables  of 
Lawrence  and  his  father-in-law.  Thus  military  scenes  on  soa 
and  shore  would  become  the  topics  of  conversation.  The  capture 
of  Porto  Bello ;  the  bombardment  of  Carthagena ;  old  stories  of 
cnusings  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  campaigns  against  the 
pirates.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves  George,  a  grave  and  earnest 
boy,  with  an  expanding  intellect,  and  a  deep-seated  passion  for 
enterprise,  listening  to  such  conversations  with  a  kindling  spirit 
and  a  growing  desire  for  military  life.  In  this  way  most  proba- 
bly was  produced  that  desire  to  enter  the  navy  which  he  evinced 
when  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  opportunity  for  gratify- 
ing it  f^ppeared  at  hand.  Ships  of  war  frequented  the  colonics, 
and  at  times,  as  we  have  hinted,  were  anchored  in  the  Potomac. 
The  inclination  was  encouraged  by  Lawrence  Washington  and 
Mr.  Fairfax.  Lawrence  retained  pleasant  recollections  of  his 
cmisings  in  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Vernon,  and  considered  the 
naval  service  a  popular  path  to  fame  and  fortune.  George  was 
at  a  suitable  age  to  enter  the  navy.  The  great  difficulty  was  to 
procure  the  assent  of  his  mother.  She  was  brought,  however,  to 
acquiesce ;  a  midshipman's  warrant  was  obtained,  and  it  is  even 
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said  that  the  luggage  of  the  youth  was  actually  on  board  of  a  man 
of  war,  anchored  in  the  river  just  below  Mount  Vernon. 

At  the  eleventh  hour  the  mother's  heart  faltered.  This  was 
her  eldest  bom.  A  son,  whose  strong  and  steadfast  character 
promised  to  be  a  support  to  herself  and  a  protection  to  her  other 
children.  The  thought  of  his  being  completely  severed  from  her 
tDd  exposed  to  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  boisterous  professioi^ 
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oyercame  even  her  resolute  mind,  and  at  her  argent  romoastrauces 
the  nautical  scheme  was  given  up. 

To  school,  therefore,  George  returned,  and  continued  hia 
studies  for  nearly  two  years  longer,  devoting  himself  especially  to 
mathematics,  and  accomplishing  himself  in  those  branches  calcu- 
lated to  fit  him  either  for  civil  or  military  service.  Among 
these,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  actual  state  of  the  coun- 
try was  land  surveying.  In  this  he  schooled  himself  thoroughly, 
using  the  highest  processes  of  the  art ;  making  surveys  about 
the  neighborhood,  and  keeping  regular  field  books,  some  of  which 
we  have  examined,  in  which  the  boundaries  and  measurements  of 
the  fields  surveyed  were  carefully  entered,  and  diagrams  made, 
with  a  neatness  and  exactness  as  if  the  whole  related  to  importanl 
land  transactions  instead  of  being  mere  school  exercises.  Thus, 
in  his  earliest  days,  there  was  perseveranoe  and  completeness  in 
all  his  undertakings.  Nothing  was  left  half  done,  or  done  in  a 
hurried  and  slovenly  manner.  The  habit  of  mind  thus  cultivated 
continued  throughout  life ;  so  that  however  complicated  his  tasks 
and  overwhelming  his  cares,  in  the  arduous  and  hasardous  situa- 
tions in  which  he  was  often  placed,  he  found  time  to  do  everj 
thing,  and  to  do  it  welL  He  had  acquired  the  magic  of  method, 
which  of  itself  works  wonders. 

In  one  of  these  manuscript  memorials  of  his  practical  studios 
and  exercises,  we  have  come  upon  some  documents  singularly  in 
contrast  with  all  that  we  have  just  cited,  and,  with  his  apparently 
unromantic  character.  In  a  word,  there  are  evidences  in  his  own 
handwriting,  that,  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  had  con- 
ccived  a  passion  for  some  unknown  beauty,  so  serious  as  to  dis> 
turb  his  otherwise  well-regulated  mind,  and  to  make  him  reailj 
unhappy.     Why  this  juvenile  attachment  was  a  source  of  oiihap* 
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piness  we  h&ve  no  positive  means  of  ascertaining.  Perhaps  the 
objeet  of  it  may  have  considered  him  a  mere  school-boy,  and 
treated  him  as  such ;  or  his  own  shyness  may  have  been  in  his 
way,  and  his  "rules  for  behavior  and  conversation"  may  as 
yet  have  sat  awkwardly  on  him,  and  rendered  him  formal  and 
ungainly  when  he  most  songht  to  please.  Even  in  later  years  he 
was  apt  to  be  silent  and  embarrassed  in  female  society.  '^  Ho 
was  a  very  bashful  young  man,"  said  an  old  lady,  whom  he  u£ed 
to  visit  when  they  were  both  in  their  nonage.  "  I  used  often  to 
wish  that  he  would  talk  more." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  this  early  attachment 
seems  to  have  been  a  source  of  poignant  discomfort  to  him.  It 
clung  to  him  after  he  took  a  final  leave  of  school  in  the  a'utumn 
of  1747,  and  went  to  reside  with  his  brother  Lawrence  at  Mount 
Yemon.  Here  he  continued  his  mathematical  studies  and  his 
practice  in  surveying,  disturbed  at  times  by  recurrences  of  his 
unlucky  passion.  Though  by  no  means  of  a  poetical  tempera- 
ment, the  waste  pages  of  his  journal  betray  several  attempts  to 
pour  forth  his  amorous  sorrows  in  verse.  They  are  mere  com- 
mon-place rhymes,  such  as  lovers  at  his  age  are  apt  to  write,  in 
which  he  bewails  his  "poor  restless  heart,  wounded  by  Cupid's 
dart,"  and  "  bleeding  for  one  who  remains  pitiless  of  his  griefs 
and  woes." 

The  tenor  of  some  of  his  verses  induce  us  to  believe  that  he 
oiever  told  his  love ;  but,  as  we  have  already  surmised,  was  pre- 
Tented  by  his  bashfulness. 

"  Ah,  woe  is  me,  that  I  should  love  aod  conceal ; 
Long  have  I  wished  and  never  dare  reveal.'* 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  one^s  self  to  the  idea  of  the  cool  and 
sedate  Washington,  the  great  champion  of  American  liberty,  a 
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woo-woni  loTer  in  his  Toatbfnl  dtjn, ''  sighing  like  farniec,^  and 
inditicg  pUintire  verses  about  the  groves  of  Mount  Vernon. 
Wo  aro  glad  of  an  opportunity,  however,  of  penetrating  to  his 
native  feelings,  and  finding  that  under  his  studied  decorum  and 
reserve  he  had  a  heart  of  flesh  throbbing  with  the  warm  impulses 
of  human  nature. 

Being  a  favorite  of  Sir  William  Fairfitx,  he  was  now  an  occa- 
sional inmate  of  Belvoir.  Among  the  persons  at  present  residing 
there  was  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  cousin  of  William  Fairfax,  and 
of  whose  immense  landed  property  the  latter  was  the  agent.  Aa 
this  nobleman  was  one  of  Washington's  earliest  friends,  and  in 
some  degree  the  founder  of  his  fortunes,  his  character  and  history 
are  worthy  of  especial  note. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  now  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  upwards  of 
six  feet  high,  gaunt  and  raw-boned,  near-sighted,  with  light  gray 
eyes,  sharp  features  and  an  aquiline  nose.  However  ungainly  hit 
present  appearance,  he  had  figured  to  advantage  in  London  life  is 
his  younger  days.  He  had  received  his  education  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  credits  He 
afterwards  held  a  commission,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
regiment  of  horse  called  the  Blues.  His  title  and  connections,  of 
course,  gave  him  access  to  the  best  society,  in  which  he  acquired 
additional  currency  by  contributing  a  paper  or  two  to  Addison^a 
Spectator,  then  in  great  vogue.    ' 

In  the  height  of  his  fashionable  career,  he  became  strongly 
attached  to  a  young  lady  of  rank ;  paid  his  addresses,  and  was 
accepted.  The  wedding  day  was  fixed ;  the  wedding  dresses 
were  provided;  together  with  servants  and  equipages  for  ths 
matrimonial  establishment  Suddenly  the  lady  broke  her  en- 
gagcment  She  had  been  dazzled  by  the  superior  briUiancj  of  a 
ducal  coronets 
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It  was  a  cmel  blow,  alike  to  the  affeotion  and  pride  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  wrought  a  change  in  both  character  and  conduct. 
From  that  time  he  almost  avoided  the  sex,  and  became  shy  and 
embarrassed  in  their  society,  excepting  among  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected  or  particularly  intimate.  This  may  have  been 
among  the  reasons  which  ultimately  induced  him  to  abandon  the 
gay  world  and  bury  himself  in  the  wilds  of  America.  He  made 
a  voyage  to  Virginia  about  the  year  1739,  to  visit  his  vast 
estates  there.  These  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Culpepper,  to  whom  they  had  been 
granted  by  Charles  IL  The  original  grant  was  for  all  the  lands 
lying  between  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  rivers ;  meaning 
thereby,  it  is  said,  merely  the  territory  on  the  northern  neck,  east 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  His  lordship,  however,  discovering  that  the 
Potomac  headed  in  the  Allegany  Mountains,  returned  to  England 
and  claimed  a  correspondent  definition  of  his  grant.  It  was  ar- 
ranged by  compromise ;  extending  his  domain  into  the  Allegany 
Mountains,  and  comprising,  among  other  lands,  a  great  portion 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

Lord  Fairfax  had  been  delighted  with  his  visit  to  Virginia. 
The  amenity  of  the  climate,  the  magniBcence  of  the  forest  scen- 
ery, the  abundance  of  game, — all  pointed  it  out  as  a  favored 
land.  He  was  pleased,  too,  with  the  frank,  cordial  character  of 
the  Virginians,  and  their  independent  mode  of  life ;  and  returned 
to  it  with  the  resolution  of  taking  up  his  abode  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  His  early  disappointment  in  love  was  the 
cause  of  some  eccentricities  in  his  conduct ;  yet  he  was  amiable 
and  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  of  a  liberal  and  generous 
spirit 

Another  inmate  of  Belvoir  at  this  time  was  George  William 
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Fairfax,  about  twcnty'two  years  of  age,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
proprietor.  He  had  been  educated  in  England,  and  since  his  re- 
turn had  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Carey,  of  Hampton,  on 
James  River.  He  had  recently  brought  home  his  bride  and  her 
sister  to  his  father^s  house. 

The  merits  of  Washington  were  known  and  appreciated  by 
the  Fairfax  family.  Though  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  he 
no  longer  seemed  a  boy,  nor  was  he  treated  as  such.  Tall,  ath- 
letic, and  manly  for  his  years,  his  early  self-traiuing,  and  the 
code  of  conduct  he  had  devised,  gave  a  gravity  aud  decision  to 
his  conduct;  his  frankness  and  modesty  inspired  cordial  regard, 
and  the  melancholy,  of  which  he  speaks,  may  have  produced  a  soft- 
ness in  his  manner  calculated  to  win  favor  in  ladies'  eyes. 
According  to  his  own  account,  the  female  society  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  had  a  soothing  effect  on  that  melancholy.  The 
charms  of  Miss  Carey,  the  sister  of  the  bride,  ^em  even  to  have 
caused  a  slight  fluttering  in  his  bosom ;  which,  however,  was  con- 
stantly rebuked  by  the  remembrance  of  his  former  passion — so  at 
least  we  judge  from  letters  to  his  youthful  confidants,  rough 
drafts  of  which  arc  still  to  be  seen  in  his  tell-tale  journal 

To  one  whom  he  addresses  as  his  dear  friend  Robin,  ho 
writes :  "  My  residence  is  at  present  at  his  lordship's,  where  I 
might,  was  my  heart  disengaged,  pass  my  time  very  pleasantly, 
as  there's  a  very  agreeable  young  lady  lives  in  the  same  house 
(CoL  George  Fairfax's  wife's  sister);  but  as  that's  only  adding 
fuel  to  fire,  it  makes  me  the  more  uneasy,  for  by  often  and  una* 
voidably  being  in  company  with  her,  revives  my  former  passion 
for  your  Lowland  Beauty ;  whereas  was  I  to  live  more  retired 
from  young  women,  I  might  in  some  measure  alleviate  my  sor* 
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rows,  by  buiying  that  chaste  and  troublesome  passion  in  the  graye 
of  oblivion,"  &o. 

Similar  avowals  he  makes  to  another  of  his  young  correspond- 
ents, whom  he  styles,  '*  Dear  friend  John ;  "  as  also  to  a  female 
confidant,  styled  "  Dear  Sally,''  to  whom  he  acknowledges  that 
the  company  of  the  ''  very  agreeable  young  lady,  sister-in-law  of 
CoL  George  Fairfax,"  in  a  great  measure  cheers  his  sorrow  and 
dejectedness. 

The  object  of  this  early  passion  is  not  positively  known. 
Tradition  states  that  the  '*  lowland  beauty  "  was  a  Miss  Grimes, 
of  Westmoreland,  afterwards  Mrs.  Lee,  and  mother  of  General 
Henry  Lee,  who  figured  in  revolutionary  history  as  Light  Horse 
Harry,  and  was  always  a  favorite  with  Washington,  probably 
from  the  recollections  of  his  early  tenderness  for  the  mother. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  soothing  effect  of  the  female 
society  by  which  he  was  surrounded  at  Belvoir,  the  youth  found 
a  more  effectual  remedy  for  his  love  melancholy  in  the  company 
of  Lord  Fairfax.  His  lordship  was  a  staunch  fox-hunter,  and 
kept  horses  and  hounds  in  the  English  style.  The  hunting  sea- 
son had  arrived.  The  neighborhood  abounded  with  sport ;  but 
fox-hunting  in  Virginia  required  bold  and  skilful  horsemanship. 
He  found  Washington  as  bold  as  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  as  eager 
to  follow  the  hounds.  He  forthwith  took  him  into  peculiar 
favor ;  made  him  his  hunting  companion ;  and  it  was  probably  un- 
der the  tuition  of  this  hard-riding  old  nobleman  that  the  youth 
imbibed  that  fondness  for  the  chase  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
remarked. 

Their  fox-hunting  intercourse  was  attended  with  more  impor- 
tant results.  His  lordship's  possessions  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge 
bad  never  been  regularly  settled  nor  surveyed.     Lawless  intrud- 
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ers — squatten,  as  they  were  called — were  plantiDg  themselvea 
along  the  finest  streams  and  in  the  richest  valleys,  and  yirtually 
taking  possession  of  the  country.  It  was  the  anxious  desire  of 
Lord  Fairfax  to  have  these  lands  examined,  surveyed ,  and  por- 
tioned out  into  lots,  preparatory  to  ejecting  these  interlopers  or 
bringing  them  to  reasonable  terms.  In  Washington,  notwith* 
standing  his  youth,  he  beheld  one  fit  for  the  task — having  noticed 
the  exercises  in  surveying  which  he  kept  up  while  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  the  aptness  and  exactness  with  which  every  process  was 
executed.  He  was  well  calculated,  too,  by  his  vigor  and  activity, 
his  courage  and  hardihood,  to  oope  with  the  wild  country  to  be 
surveyed,  and  with  its  still  wilder  inhabitants.  The  pn^KMition 
had  only  to  be  offered  to  Washington  to  be  eagerly  accepted.  Il 
was  the  very  kind  of  occupation  for  which  he  had  been  diUgently 
training  himselt  All  the  preparations  required  by  one  of  his 
simple  habits  were  soon  made,  and  in  a  very  few  days  he  wis 
ready  for  his  fiirst  expedition  into  the  wilderness. 


CHAPTEE  Vr. 

BZPKDinOll  BITONO  THZ  BLVK  RIDGR — THK  VALLXT  OF  THS  8BBrAim>AB«- 
LOED  FAIRFAX — LODOK  IX  THK  WtLDKRIfnS — BUBVKYUfG — UFI  IN  TBI 
BAflftWOOIM— IHDIANS— WAR  DaRCB^-OCRIIAN  SRTLKBS— RRTVRIT  BOMB— 
WABUCfOTON  AS  FUBLIO  BURVETOR  —  SOJOURN  AT  ORBBNWAT  OOUBT— 
HOBBB^    HOUlCDfl^    AND   BOOKS — RUOOXD   KXPERIKNCB  AMONG  TBB  MOUNTAINS. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  March  (1748),  and  just  after  he  had 
completed  his  sixteenth  year,  that  Washington  set  out  on  horse- 
back on  this  surveying  expedition,  in  company  with  Oeorge  Wil- 
liam Fairfax.  Their  route  lay  by  Ashley^s  Gap,  a  pass  through 
the  Blue  Ridge,  that  beautiful  line  of  mountains  which,  as  yet, 
almost  formed  the  western  frontier  of  inhabited  Virginia.  Win- 
ter still  lingered  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  whence  melting 
snows  sent  down  torrentS|  which  swelled  the  rivers  and  occasion- 
ally rendered  them  almost  impassable.  Spring,  however,  was 
softening  the  lower  parts  of  the  landscape  and  smiling  in  the 
▼alleys. 

They  entered  the  great  valley  of  Virginia,  where  it  is  about 
twenty-five  miles  wide ;  a  lovely  and  temperate  region,  diversified 
by  gentle  swells  and  slopes,  admirably  adapted  to  cultivation. 
The  Blue  Bidge  bounds  it  on  one  side,  the  North  Mountain,  a 
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ridgo  of  tha  AU^niea,  on  the  other;  while  through  it  fl 
th&t  bright  and  abonnding  river,  which,  on  ucoont  of  ita . 
pusing  bcaatj,  wu  named  hj  the  ludiani  the  SheDaodaah— i 
i»  to  uj,  "tb«  daughter  of  the  stars." 

The  firat  itation  of  the  trarellcrs  was  at  a  kind  of  lodgi 
the  wildemesa,  where  the  steward  or  lind-hailiff  of  Lord  Fpii 
resided,  with  ench  negroes  as  were  reijuired  for  fardiiDg  pnrpc 
and  which  Wuhington  terras  "  bis  lordship's  (luarler."  It 
situated  not  far  from  the  Shenandoah,  and  about  twclva  m 
from  the  site  of  the  present  town  o^  WiDcbestcr. 

Ill  a  diat;  kept  with  his  usual  minuteness,  Washington  m 
with  delight  of  the  beaut;  of  the  trees  and  the  richneai  <A' 
land  in  tha  neighborhood,  and  of  his  riding  through  a  noble  gi 
of  sugar  maples  on  tha  hanks  of  tho  Shenandoah;  and  at 
present  daj,  the  mjigoificenoe  of  the  forests  which  still  eziai 
this  favored  region  justifies  his  eulogium. 

He  looked  around,  however,  with  an  ejre  to  the  pre6ti 
rather  than  the  poetical.  The  gleam  of  poetry  and  romance, 
spired  by  his  "  lowland  beauty,"  occurs  no  mur&  The  real  fc 
nese  of  life  haa  commenced  with  him.  His  diary  aftirds  do  I 
fur  fancT.  Every  thiog  ts  practical.  The  qualities  of  the  i 
the  relative  valae  of  sites  and  localities,  are  faithfully  roeon 
In  these  bis  early  habits  of  observation  and  his  exercises  in  i 
vi-ying  had  already  made  him  a  proficient. 

His  surveys  commenced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  » 
dioUnce  above  the  junction  of  tliv  Situiiandoah  with  the  Potoi 
and  extended  for  manj  miles  along  tbe  farmer  river.  Here 
there  partial  "  clearings  "  had  been  made  hy  squatters  and  La 
pioneers,  and  their  rude  husbandry  had  produced  abundaut  ei 
of  grain,  hemp,  and  toJMCco;  civilization,  however,  had  hw 
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yet  entered  the  ralley,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  note  of  a  night^s 
lodging  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  settlers — Captain  Hite.  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Winchester.  Here,  after  supper, 
most  of  the  company  stretched  themselves  in  backwood  style, 
before  the  fire;  but  Washington  was  shown  into  a  bed-room. 
Fatigued  with  a  hard  day's  work  at  surveying,  he  soon  undressed ; 
hut  instead  (flbeing  nestled  between  sheets  in  a  comfortable  bed, 
as  at  the  maternal  home,  or  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  found  himself  ou 
a  couch  of  matted  straw,  under  a  threadbare  blanket,  swarming 
with  unwelcome  bedfellows.  After  tossing  about  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  was  glad  to  put  on  his  clothes  again,  and  rejoin  his 
comptnions  before  the  fire. 

Such  was  his  first  experience  of  life  in  the  wilderness ;  he 
soon,  however,  accustomed  himself  to  "  rough  it,"  and  adapt  him- 
self to  fare  of  all  kinds,  though  he  generally  preferred  a  bivouac 
before  a  fire,  in  the  open  air,  to  the  accommodations  of  a  wood- 
man's cabin.  Proceeding  down  the  valley  to  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  they  found  that  river  so  much  swollen  by  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  among  the  Alleganies,  as  to  be  unfordable. 
To  while  away  the  time  until  it  should  subside,  they  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  examine  certain  warm  springs  in  a  valley  among  the 
mountains,  since  called  the  Berkeley  Springs.  There  they 
camped  out  at  night,  under  the  stars ;  the  diary  makes  no  com- 
plaint of  their  accommodations ;  and  their  camping-ground  is  now 
known  as  Bath,  one  of  the  favorite  watering-places  of  Virginia. 
One  of  the  warm'  springs  was  subsequently  appropriated  by  Lord 
Fairfax  to  his  own  use,  and  still  bears  his  name. 

After  watching  in  vain  for  the  river  to  subside,  they  procured 
a  canoe,  on  which  they  crossed  to  the  Maryland  side ;  swimming 
their  horses.    A  weary  day's  ride  of  forty  miles  up  the  left  side 
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of  tbe  rirer,  in  ■  continul  nin,  and  over  what  Wultingtos  j 
noniices  the  vorat  nmd  ever  trod  by  m&a  or  bcant,  brought  tl 
to  the  house  of  a  Colonel  Creiap,  oppoiib)  the  south  branch 
the  Potomac,  where  they  put  up  for  the  night. 

Here  thej  were  detained  three  or  four  dmyt  by  inclem 
weather.  On  the  second  day  they  were  Burpriscd  by  the  appi 
aiicc  of  a  war  party  of  thirty  Indians,  bearing  a  xc^  m  a  trop 
A  little  liqnor  procured  the  spectacle  of  a  war-daocc.  A  li 
space  was  cleared,  and  a  fire  made  in  the  centre,  round  which 
warriors  took  their  acal&  The  principal  orator  made  a  spei 
reciting  tbcir  recent  exploits,  and  rousing  them  to  triumph.  ( 
of  the  warriors  started  up  aa  if  from  sleep,  and  bi^n  a  seriea 
morements,  half-grotesque,  half-tngical ;  the  rest  followed, 
music,  one  savage  drummed  on  a  deerskin,  stretched  orer  a 
half  filled  with  water;  another  rattled  a  gourd,  containing  a 
shut,  and  decorated  with  a  hirse's  tail  Their  strange  outer 
and  uncouth  fbrms  and  garbs,  scon  by  the  glare  of  the  fire,  i 
their  whoops  and  yells,  made  them  appear  more  like  demons  tl 
human  beings.  All  this  sange  gambol  was  no  novelty  to  Wi 
iiiglon's  companions,  experienced  in  frontier  life;  but  to 
youth,  fresh  from  school,  it  was  a  strange  spectacle,  which  he 
cnntompbting  with  deep  interest,  and  carefully  noted  down  in 
journal.  It  will  be  foand  that  he  soon  made  himself  aoiuain 
with  the  savage  character,  and  became  expert  at  dealing  with  th 
inhabitants  of  the  wilderness. 

From  this  encampment  the  party  proceeded  to  the  month 
PatEcraon's  Creek,  where  they  recrosscd  the  river  in  a  eat 
Bwimniing  their  horses  as  before.  More  than  two  weuki  w 
now  passed  by  them  in  the  wild  muuntninuus  rejjious  of  Fredei 
County,  and  about  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  survey 
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lands  and  laying  out  lots,  camped  oat  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  and  subsisting  on  wild  turkeys  and  other  game.  Each  one 
was  his  own  oook ;  forked  sticks  served  for  spits,  and  diips  of 
wood  for  dishes.  The  weather  was  unsettled.  At  one  time  their 
tent  was  blown  down ;  at  another  they  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
smoke ;  now  they  were  drenched  with  rain,  and  now  the  straw  on 
which  Washington  was  sleeping  caught  fire,  and  he  was  awakened 
by  a  companion  just  in  time  to  escape  a  scorching. 

The  only  variety  to  this  camp  life  was  a  supper  at  the  house 
of  one' Solomon  Hedge,  Esquire,  his  majesty's  justice  of  the 
peace,  where  there  were  no  forks  at  table,  nor  any  knives,  but  such 
as  the  guests  brought  in  their  pockets.  During  their  surveys 
they  were  followed  by  numbers  of  people,  some  of  them  squatters, 
anxious,  doubtless,  to  procure  a  cheap  title  to  the  land  they  had 
appropriated;  others,  German  emigrants,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  seeking  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness.  Most  of  the 
latter  oould  not  speak  English  ;  but  when  spoken  to,  answered  in 
their  native  tongue.  They  appeared  to  Washington  ignorant  as 
Indians,  and  uncouth,  but  *'  merry,  and  full  of  antic  tricks." 
Such  were  the  progenitors  of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  now  inhabit- 
ing those  parts,  many  of  whom  still  preserve  their  strong  German 
characteristics. 

^'  I  have  not  slept  above  three  or  four  nights  in  a  bed,"  writes 
Washington  to  one  of  his  young  friends  at  home,  *'  but  afterwalk- 
ing  a  good  deal  all  the  day  I  have  lain  down  before  the  fire  upon 
a  little  straw  or  fodder,  or  a  bear  skin,  whichever  was  to  be  had, 
with  man,  wife,  and  children,  like  dogs  and  cats ;  and  happy  is  he 
who  gets  the  berth  nearest  the  fire." 

Having  completed  his  surveys,  he  set  forth  from  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac  on  his  return  homeward ;  crossed  the 
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aountaliui  to  the  /vn*at  C;ii*u]»choii ;  travorwd  the  Shenaadiak 
valloy ;  pasiied  tbrough  the  Hluo  Riiip.*,  and  on  the  12th  of  April 
found  himself  once  more  at  Mount  Vernon.  For  his  aenrioci  he 
received,  according  to  his  note-book|  a  donbloon  per  daj  when 
a(*tivoly  employed ,  and  sometimes  six  pi^ titles.* 

The  manner  in  which  he  had  acquitted  himself  in  thieardooiifl 
expe<lition,  and  his  accounts  of  the  country  sunrcyed,  gmve  great 
satisfaction  to  Lord  Fairfax,  who  shortly  afterwards  moved  aeroai 
the  Blue  Kidge,  and  took  up  his  rcHidencc  at  the  place  heretofore 
noted  as  his  *' quartern."'  Here  he  laid  out  a  manor,  containing 
ten  thousand  acres  of  arable  grazing  lands,  vast  meadowSi 
and  noble  forcHts,  and  ].rojected  a  s])aciou8  manor  house,  giring  to 
the  place  the  name  of  Greenway  Court. 

It  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Fairfax  thai 
Washington  received  the  ap{iointment  of  public  surveyor.  Thii 
conferred  authority  on  his  surveys,  and  entitled  them  to  be  r^ 
corded  in  the  county  oflices,  and  so  invariably  correct  have  theee 
surveys  been  found  that,  to  this  day,  wherever  any  of  them  stand 
on  record,  they  receive  implicit  credit. 

For  three  years  he  continued  in  this  occupation,  which  proved 
extremely  profitable,  from  the  vast  extent  of  country  to  be  ear- 
veyc-d  and  the  very  limited  number  of  public  surveyors.  It  made 
him  acquainted,  also,  with  the  country,  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
various  parts,  and  the  value  of  localities ;  all  which  proved  ad- 
vantageous to  him  in  his  purchases  in  after  years.  Many  of  the 
finest  parts  of  the  Shenandoah  valley  are  yet  owned  by  members 
of  the  Washington  family. 

While  thus  employed  for  mouths  at  a  time  surveying  the 

*  A  iii«tulv  U  $3  Cii. 
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lands  beyond  the  Bluo  Ridge,  he  was  often  an  inmate  of  Green> 
way  Court.  The  projected  manor  house  was  never  even  com- 
menced. On  a  green  knoll  overshadowed  by  trees  was  a  long 
stone  building  one  story  in  height,  with  dormer  windows,  two 
wooden  belfries,  chimneys  studded  with  swallow  and  martin  coops, 
and  a  roof  sloping  down  in  the  old  Virginia  fashion,  into  low 
projecting  eaves  that  formed  a  verandah  the  whole  length  of  the 
house.  It  was  probably  the  house  originally  occupied  by  his 
steward  or  land  agent,  but  was  now  devoted  to  hospitable  pur- 
poses, and  the  reception  of  guests.  As  to  his  lordship,  it  was 
one  of  his  many  eccentricities,  that  he  never  slept  in  the  main 
edifice,  but  lodged  apart  in  a  wooden  house  not  much  above 
twelve  feet  square.  In  a  small  building  was  his  office,  where 
quitrents  were  given,  deeds  drawn,  and  business  transacted  with 
his  tenants. 

About  the  knoll  were  out-houses  for  his  numerous  servants, 
black  and  white,  with  stables  for  saddle-horses  and  hunters,  and 
kennels  for  his  hounds,  for  his  lordship  retained  his  keen  hunt- 
ing propensities,  and  the  neighborhood  abounded  in  game. 
Indians,  half-breeds,  and  leathern-clad  woodsmen  loitered  about 
the  place,  and  partook  of  the  abundance  of  the  kitchen.  His 
lordship^s  table  was  plentiful  but  plain,  and  served  in  the  English 
fashion. 

Here  Washington  had  full  opportunity,  in  the  proper  seasons, 
of  indulging  his  fondness  for  field  sports,  and  once  more  accom- 
panying his  lordship  in  the  chase.  The  conversation  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  too,  was  full  of  interest  and  instruction  to  an  inex- 
perienced youth,  from  his  cultivated  talents,  his  literary  taste, 
and  his  past  intercourse  with  the  best  society  of  Europe,  and  its 
most  distinguished  authors.     He  had  brought  books,  too,  with 
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him  into  the  wildernessi  and  from  Washington's  diary  we  find 
that  during  his  sojourn  here  he  was  diligently  reading  the  history 
of  England,  and  the  essays  of  the  Spectator. 

Such  was  Oreenway  Court  in  these  its  palmy  days.  We 
visited  it  recently  and  found  it  tottering  to  its  fall,  mouldering 
in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  country,  where  nature  still  flourishes 
in  full  luxuriance  and  beauty. 

Three  or  four  years  were  thus  passed  by  Washington,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  occasionally 
with  his  brother  Lawrence  at  Mount  Yemon.  His  rugged  and 
toilsome  expeditions  in  the  mountains,  among  rude  scenes  and 
rough  people,  inured  him  to  hardships,  and  made  him  apt  at  ex- 
pedients ;  while  his  intercourse  with  his  cultiyated  brother,  and 
with  the  various  members  of  the  Fairfax  &mily,  had  a  happy 
effect  in  toning  up  his  mind  and  manners,  and  counteracting  the 
careless  and  self-indulgent  habitudes  of  the  wildemeafli 
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VILLE— HIS  SIGNS  OF  OCCLTATION — HUGH  CRAWFORD— GEORGE  CROGHAN,  A 
VETERAN  TRADER,  AND  MONTOUR,  HIS  INTERPRETER — THEIR  MISSION  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  TO  THE  OHTO  TRIBES— CHRISTOPHER  GIST,  THE  PIONEER  OF 
THE  YADKIN — AGENT  OF  THE  OHIO  COMPANY — HIS  EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
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DuRiNO  the  time  of  Washington's  sorvejiog  oampaigns  among 
the  mountains,  a  grand  colonizing  scheme  had  been  set  on  foot, 
destined  to  enlist  him  in  hardy  enterprises,  and  in  some  d^ee 
to  shape  the  coarse  of  his  fature  fortunes. 

The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Aiz-la-Ghapelle,  which  had 
]  lit  uu  end  to  the  general  war  of  Europe,  had  left  undefined  the 
boundaries  between  the  British  and  French  possessions  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  a  singular  remissness,  considering  that  they  had  long  been  a 
subject  in  dispute,  and  a  cause  of  frequent  conflicts  in  the  colo- 
uies.     Immense  regions  were  still  claimed  by  both  nationSi  and 
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c'li'li  was  now  eager  to  forestall  the  other  by  petting  ponearioa  of 
t!i(>:ii,  and  strengthening  its  claim  by  ocrupanry. 

The  most  desirable  of  these  regions  lay  west  of  the  Allegany 
Mountains,  extending  from  the  laken  to  the  Ohio,  and  embraeing 
t!ii«  valley  of  that  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  An  imiiMnn 
trrritorVf  possessing  a  salubrious  elimate,  fertile  soil,  fine  hmitiog 
and  fishing  grounds,  and  facilities  by  lakes  and  rivers  for  a  Task 
inti'rnul  commerce. 

The  French  claimed  all  this  country  r|aite  to  the  AI!egany 
mountains  by  the  right  of  discovery.  In  1673,  Padre  Man|iiette, 
with  his  companion,  Joliet,  of  Quebec,  both  subjects  of  the  crown 
of  France,  had  passed  down  the  Mississippi  in  a  canoe  qnite  to 
the  Arkansas,  thereby,  according  to  an  alleged  maxim  in  the  law 
of  nations,  establishing  the  right  of  their  sovereign,  not  merely  to 
the  river  so  discovered  and  its  adjacent  lands,  but  to  all  the  eonn- 
try  drained  by  its  tributary  streams,  of  which  the  Ohio  was  one; 
a  claim,  the  ramifications  of  which  might  bo  spread,  like  the 
meshes  of  a  web,  over  half  the  continent 

To  this  illimitable  claim  the  English  opposed  a  right  derived, 
at  second  hand,  from  a  traditionary  Indian  conquest.  A  treaty, 
they  said,  had  been  made  at  Lancaster,  in  1744,  between  eooH 
missioners  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  the 
Iro<|Uui8,  or  Six  Nations,  whereby  the  latter,  for  four  hundred 
pounds,  gave  up  all  right  and  title  to  the  land  west  of  the  Alle- 
gany Mountains,  even  to  the  Mississippi,  which  laud,  according 
to  their  traditions^  had  been  comjuered  by  their  forefathers. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  such  a  treaty  was  made,  and  aoeh 
a  protended  transfer  of  title  did  take  place,  under  the  influcuco 
of  spirituous  liquors ;  but  it  is  c<^ually  true  tliat  the  Indians  i 
(|ue8tion  did  not,  at  the  time,  possess  an  acre  of  the  land 
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reyed ;  and  that  the  trihes  actually  in  possession  scoffed  at  their 
pretensions,  and  claimed  the  country  as  their  own  from  time 
immemoriaL 

Such  were  the  shadowy  foundations  of  claims  which  the  two 
nations  were  determined  to  maintain  to  the  uttermost,  and  which 
ripened  into  a  series  of  wars,  ending  in  a  loss  to  England  of  a 
great  part  of  her  American  possessions,  and  to  France  of  the 
whole. 

As  yet  in  the  region  in  question  there  was  not  a  single  white 
settlement.  Mixed  Iroquois  tribes  of  Delawares,  Shawnocs,  and 
Mingoes,  hid  migrated  into  it  early  m  the  century  from  the 
French  settlements  in  Canada,  and  taken  up  their  abodes  about 
the  Ohio  and  its  branches.  The  French  pretended  to  hold  them 
under  their  protection;  but  their  allegiance,  if  ever  acknow- 
ledged, had  been  sapped  of  late  years  by  the  influx  of  fur  traders 
from  Pennsylvania.  These  were  often  rough,  lawless  men ;  half 
Indians  in  dress  and  habits,  prone  to  brawls,  and  sometimes 
deadly  in  their  feuds.  They  were  generally  in  the  employ  of 
some  trader,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  retainers  and  a  string  of 
pack-horses,  would  make  his  way  over  mountains  and  through 
forests  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  establish  his  head-quarters  iu 
some  Indian  town,  and  disperse  his  followers  to  traffic  among  the 
hamlets,  hunting-camps  and  wigwams,  exchanging  blankets,  gaudy 
colored  cloth,  trinketry,  powder,  shot,  and  rum,  for  valuable  furs 
and  peltry.  In  this  way  a  lucrative  trade  with  these  western 
tribes  was  springing  up  and  becoming  monopolized  by  the  Penu- 
sylvanians. 

To  secure  a  participation  in  this  trade,  and  to  gain  a  footholJ 
in  this  desirable  region,  became  now  the  wish  of  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  enterprising   men   of  Virginia  and    Maryland, 
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amnnf»  whom  were  Lawronoe  and  Augustine  Waahington.     WitI 

t!iL*sc  Tiew.4  they  pri)jti<*toil  a  i(chi>mc,  in  connection  with  John 
H.-iMliiiry,  a  wc;&Ithy  L  »:idon  inoroliaiit,  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land 
froiu  the  BritiHh  g«)verniUiMit,  for  the  purpone  of  forming  aettl» 
nicnts  or  ouluuiuri  beyond  the  Alleganiea.  Oovemment  readilj 
cfiuntciianccd  a  scheme  by  which  French  encroachments  might  ba 
forestalled,  and  prompt  and  quiet  |N)MSouion  secured  of  the  great 
Ohio  valley.  An  asaiKMatiim  wai  accord iii^rlj  chartered  in  1749^ 
by  the  name  of  '*  the  Ohio  Company/*  and  fire  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  was  granted  to  it  went  of  the  AUeganies ;  between 
the  Mouongahela  and  Kanawha  rivers ;  though  part  of  the  land 
might  be  taken  up  north  of  the  Ohio,  should  it  bo  deemed  expe- 
dient. The  company  were  to  pay  no  quitrent  for  ton  years;  bat 
tliey  were  to  select  two  fifths  of  their  lands  immtniiately ;  to  set- 
tle one  hundred  families  upon  them  within  seven  years;  to  build 
a  fort  at  their  own  czponsci  and  maintain  a  sufficient  garrison  in 
it  for  defence  against  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lee,  prcdiJent  of  the  council  of  Virginiai  took 
the  lead  in  the  eouccms  uf  the  company  at  the  outset,  and  by 
many  has  been  considered  its  founder.  On  his  death,  which 
soon  took  place,  Lawrence  Washington  had  the  chief  manage- 
mcnt.  Uis  enlightened  mind  and  liberal  spirit  shone  forth  ia  his 
earliest  arrangements.  He  wished  to  form  the  settlements  with 
Germans  from  Pennsylvania.  Being  dissenters,  however,  they 
would  be  obliged,  on  beooming  residents  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Virginia,  to  pay  parish  ratci,  and  maintain  a  clergyman  of  tha 
Churcli  of  England,  though  they  might  nut  understand  his  lan- 
guage nor  relish  his  doctrines.  Lawrence  sought  to  have  them 
exempted  from  this  double  tax  on  purse  and  couscience. 

*'  It  hai|  ever  been  my  opinion,"  said  he, ''  and  I  hope  it  erer 
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will  be,  that  restraints  on  conscience  are  crael  in  regard  to  those 
on  whom  they  are  imposed,  and  injurious  to  the  country  imposing 
thenL  England,  Holland,  and  Prussia  I  may  quote  as  examples, 
and  much  more  Pennsylvania,  which  has  flourished  under  that 
delightful  liberty,  so  as  to  become  the  admiration  of  every  man 
who  considers  the  short  time  it  has  been  settled.  •  •  •  • 
This  colony  (Virginia)  was  greatly  settled  in  the  latter  part  of 
Charles  the  First's  time,  and  during  the  usurpation  by  the  zeal- 
ous churchmen ;  and  that  spirit,  which  was  then  brought  in,  has 
ever  since  continued ;  so  that,  except  a  few  Quakers,  we  have  no 
dissenters.  But  what  has  been  the  consequence?  We  have 
increased  by  slow  degrees,  whilst  our  neighboring  colonies,  whoso 
natural  advantages  are  greatly  inferior  to  ours,  have  become 
populous." 

Such  were  the  enlightened  views  of  this  brother  of  our  Wash- 
ington, to  whom  the  latter  owed  much  of  his  moral  and  mental 
training.  The  company  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  their 
colonizing  scheme.  Gk)ods  were  imported  from  England  suited 
to  the  Indian  trade,  or  for  presents  to  the  chiefs.  Rewards 
were  promised  to  veteran  warriors  and  hunters  among  the  natives 

• 

acquainted  with  the  woods  and  mountains,  for  the  best  route  to 
the  Ohio.  Before  the  company  had  received  its  charter,  how- 
ever, the  French  were  in  the  field.  Early  in  1749,  the  Marquis 
de  la  Ckilisonniere,  Governor  of  Canada,  despatched  Celeron  do 
Bienville,  an  intelligent  officer,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
men,  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  to  make  peace,  as  he  said,  between 
the  tribes  that  had  become  embroiled  with  each  other  during  the 
late  war,  and  to  renew  the  French  possession  of  the  country. 
Celeron  de  Bienville  distributed  presents  among  the  Indiana, 
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made  speeches  reminding  them  of  former  friendship,  and  warned 
them  not  to  trade  with  the  English. 

He  furthermore  nailed  leaden  plates  to  trees,  and  buried 
others  in  the  earth,  at  the  oonflucnco  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
taries, bearing  inscriptions  purporting  that  all  the  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  rivers  to  their  sources  appertained,  as  in  foregone 
times,  to  the  crown  of  France.*  The  Indians  gazed  at  these 
mysterious  phites  with  wondering  cycs«  but  surmised  their  pur- 
port *'Thej  mean  to  steal  our  country  from  us,^^  murmured 
they;  and  they  determined  to  seek  protection  from  the  English. 

Celeron  finding  some  traders  from  Pennsylvania  trafficking 
among  the  Indians,  he  summoned  them  to  depart,  and  wrote  bj 
them  to  James  Hamilton,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  telling  him 
the  object  of  his  errand  to  those  parts,  and  his  surprise  at  meeting 
with  English  traders  in  a  country  to  which  England  had  no  pre- 
tensions; intimating  that,  in  future,  any  intruders  of  the  kind 
would  be  rigorously  deilt  with. 

His  letter,  and  a  report  of  his  proceedings  on  the  Ohio, 
roused  the  solicitude  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Pennsylvaniai 
for  tlie  protection  of  their  Indian  trade.  Shortly  afterwards,  one 
Hugh  Crawford,  who  had  been  trading  witb  the  Miami  tribes  oa 
the  Wabash,  brought  a  message  from  them,  speaking  of  the  pro- 
mises and  threats  with  which  the  French  were  endeavoring  to 
shake  their  faith,  but  assuring  the  governor  that  their  friendship 
for  the  English  **  would  last  while  the  sun  and  moon  ran  round 
the  world."  This  message  was  accomfianied  by  three  strings  of 
wampum. 

*  One  of  these  plates,  bearing  date  August  16,  1749,  waa  found  la  r» 
eent  yean  at  the  confluence  of  the  Moskingum  with  the  Ohio. 
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QoTemor  Hamilton  knew  the  value  of  Indian  friendship,  and 
Bug^ted  to  the  assembly  that  it  would  be  better  to  clinch  it 
with  presents,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible.  An  envoy  accord- 
ingly was  sent  off  early  in  October,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
great  influence  among  the  western  tribes.  This  was  one  George 
Groghan,  a  veteran  trader,  shrewd  and  sagacious,  who  had  been 
frequently  to  the  Ohio  country  with  pack-horses  and  follow- 
ers, and  made  himself  popular  among  the  Indians  by  dispensing 
presents  with  a  lavish  hand.  He  was  accompanied  by  Andrew 
Montour,  a  Canadian  of  half  Indian  descent,  who  was  to  act  as 
interpreter.  They  were  provided  with  a  small  present  for  the 
emergency ;  but  were  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  all  the  tribes  at 
Logstown,  on  the  Ohio,  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  to  receive  an' 
ample  present  which  would  be  provided  by  the  assembly. 

It  was  some  time  later  in  the  same  autumn  that  the  Ohio 
company  brought  their  plans  into  operation,  and  despatched  an 
agent  to  explore  the  lands  upon  the  Ohio  and  its  branches  as  low 
as  the  Oreat  Falls,  take  note  of  their  fitness  for  cultivation,  of 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  the  courses  and  bearings  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  strength  and  disposition  of  the  native  tribes.  The 
man  chosen  for  the  purpose  was  Christopher  Gist,  a  hardy  pio- 
neer, experienced  in  woodcraft  and  Indian  life,  who  had  his  home 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yadkin,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  He  was  allowed  a  woodsman  or  two  for  the 
serrioe  of  the  expedition.  He  set  out  on  the  3 1st  of  October, 
from  the  banks  4f  the  Potomac,  by  an  Indian  path  which  the 
hunters  had  pointed  out,  leading  from  Wills'  Creek,  since  called 
Fort  Cumberland,  to  the  Ohio.  Indian  paths  and  buffalo  tracks 
are  the  primitive  highways  of  the  wilderness.  Passing  the  Juni* 
mfta,  he  crossed  the  ridges  of  the  Allegany,  arrived  at  Shannopin, 
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a  Delawire  Tillage  on  the  Fouth-cast  Me  of  the  Ohio,  or  rather 
of  that  upper  branch  of  it,  now  called  the  Allegany,  awam  hii 
horsea  across  that  river,  and  descending  along  its  valley  arrived 
at  Logstown,  an  important  Indian  village  a  little  below  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg.     Here  usually  resided  Tana- 
oharisson,  a  Seneca  chief  of  great  note,  being  head  sachem  of  the 
mixed  tribes  which  had  migrated  to  the  Ohio  and  its  branchea. 
He  was  generally  surnamed  the  half- king,  being  subordinate  to 
the  Iroi|uois  confederacy.     The  chief  was  absent  at  this  time,  as 
were  most  of  his  people,  it  being  the  hunting  season.     George 
Croghan,  the  envoy  from  Penn.«tylvania,  with  M  tint  our  his  inter- 
pretcr,  hod  passed  througli   LogstdWii  a  week  previnuslj,  on  his 
way  to  the  Twigh twees  and  other  tribes,  on  the  Miami  branch  of 
the  Ohio.     Scarce  any  one  was  to  be  seen  alniut  the  village  hot 
some  of  Croghan *s  rough  people,   whom  ho  had  left  behind — 
^^  reprobate  Indian  traders,"  as  (.rist  terms  them.     They  regarded 
the  latter  with  a  jealous  eye,  HU8|Ki'ting  him  of  some  rivalship 
in  trade,  or  designs  on  the  Indian  lands ;  and  intimated  aignifi- 
cantly  that  "  he  would  never  go  home  t<afc." 

Gist  knew  the  meaning  uf  such  hints  from  men  of  thia  itaiai 
in  the  lawless  depths  of  the  wilderness ;  but  quieted  their  w» 
picions  by  letting  them  know  that  he  was  on  public  buaineUi  wot 
on  good  terms  with  their  great  man,  George  Croghan,  to  whoa 
he  despatched  a  letter.  He  took  his  departure  from  Logatowi, 
however,  as  soon  as  possible,  preferring,  as  he  said,  the  aolitidi 
of  the  wilderness  to  such  compriiiy. 

At  Beaver  Creek,  a  fow  miles  below  the  village,  ho  left  thi 
river  and  struck  into  the  interior  of  the  present  State  of  OUa 
Here  he  overtook  George  Croghan  at  .Mu;!«kiiigum,  a  town  sf 
Wyandots  and  Mingoea.     He  had  ordered  all  the  traden  in  li 
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employ  who  were  scattered  among  the  Indian  Tillages,  to  rally  at 
this  town,  where  he  had  hoisted  the  English  flag  over  his  resi« 
dence,  and  over  that  of  the  sachem.  This  was  in  consequence 
of  the  hostility  of  the  French  who  had  recently  captured,  in  the 
neighborhood,  three  white  men  in  the  employ  of  Frazier,  an 
Indian  trader,  and  had  carried  them  away  prisoners  to  Canada. 

Gist  was  well  received  by  the  people  of  Muskingum.  They 
were  indignant  at  the  French  violation  of  their  territories,  and 
the  capture  of  their  '*  English  brothers."  They  had  not  forgotten 
the  conduct  of  Celeron  de  Bienville  in  the  previous  year,  and  the 
mysterious  plates  which  he  had  nailed  against  trees  and  sunk  in 
the  ground.  *^  If  the  French  claim  the  rivers  which  run  into  the 
lakes,"  said  they,  '^  those  which  run  into  the  Ohio  belong  to  us 
and  to  our  brothers  the  English."  And  they  were  anxious  that 
Gist  should  settle  among  them,  and  build  a  fort  for  their  mutual 
defence. 

A  council  of  the  nation  was  now  held,  in  which  Gist  invited 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  visit  that 
province,  where  a  large  present  of  goods  awaited  them,  sent  by 
their  father,  the  great  king,  over  the  water  to  his  Ohio  children. 
The  invitation  was  graciously  received,  but  no  answer  could  be 
given  until  a  grand  council  of  the  western  tribes  had  been  held, 
which  was  to  take  place  at  Logstown  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Similar  results  attended  visits  made  by  Gist  and  Croghan  to 
the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnees  at  their  villages  about  the 
Scioto  River ;  all  promised  to  be  at  the  gathering  at  Logstown. 
From  the  Shawnee  village,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  the  two 
emissaries  shaped  their  course  north  two  hundred  miles,  crossed 
the  Great  Moneami,  or  Miami  Eiver,  on  a  raft,  swimming  their 
horses ;  and  on  the  17th  of  February  arrived  at  the  Indian  town 
of  Piqoa. 
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These  jonrneytngs  had  carried  irist  about  a  wide  extent  ef 
countrv  bcvond  the  Ohio.     It  was  rich  and  level,  watered  with 
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ht  real  119  ami  rivulctn,  and  clad  with  uoblu  forest  a  of  hickory,  wal* 
nut,  a:«h,  poplar,  sugar- niapK*,  and  wild  cherry  treca.  Oceaaion- 
ally  there  were  spacious  plains  cnvered  with  wild  rye;  natural 
meadows,  with  blue  grass  and  clnver ;  and  buffaloes,  thirty  and 
forty  at  a  tiiuc,  gmzing  on  tlicin  as  in  a  cultivated  pasture. 
DeiT,  elk,  and  wild  turkeys  alMiumirJ.  **  Nothing  is  wanted  but 
cultivation,"  said  Oist,  '*  to  make  this  a  most  delightful  country.'* 
Cultivation  has  siiioi.'  provini  the  truth  of  his  words.  The  country 
thu.4  described  is  the  pn>SiMit  State  of  Ohio. 

IMqna,  wlieru  <iist  and  <^n>^Iian  had  arrived,  was  the  prinei- 
pal  town  of  the  Twightwees  or  Miamis;  tlio  most  powerful  eon- 
fmleracy  of  the  West,  combining  four  tribes,  and  exteuding  ita 
influence  even  bc*yond  the  Missis.sippi.  A  king  or  sachem  of  one 
or  other  of  the  diflfercnt  tribes  presidetl  over  the  whole.  The 
head  chief  at  present  was  the  king  of  the  Piankeshas. 

At  this  town  Croghan  formed  n  treaty  of  alliance  in  the 
of  the  Governor  of  Pcnnsvlvania  with  two  of  the  Miami 
And  Gist  was  promised  by  the  king  (»f  the  Piankeshas  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  tribes  would  attend  the  meeting  at  Logstown 
to  make  a  treaty  with  Virginia. 

In  the  height  of  these  demonstrations  of  friendship,  two  Ottap 
was  entered  the  council-house,  announcing  themselvea  as  envoyi 
from  the  French  Governor  of  Canada  to  seek  a  renewal  of  anciMi 
alliance.  They  were  received  with  all  due  ceremonial ;  for 
are  more  ccrt^monious  thau  the  Indians.  The  French  oolora 
set  up  In^sidc  the  English,  and  the  ambassadors  opened  their 
sion.  *'  Your  father,  the  French  king,''  said  they,  *^  remembering 
his  children  on  the  Ohio,  has  sent  them  these  two  kegs  of  milk|* 
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here,  with  great  solemnity,  they  deposited  two  kegs  of  brandy,—- 
*'  and  this  tobacco ;  " — ^here  they  deposited  a  roll  ten  pounds  in 
weight  **  He  has  made  a  clean  road  for  you  to  come  and  see  him 
and  his  officers ;  and  urges  you  to  come,  assuring  you  that  all 
past  differences  will  be  forgotten." 

The  Piankesha  chief  replied  in  the  same  figurative  style. 
*'  It  is  true  our  father  has  sent  for  us  several  times,  and  has  said 
the  road  was  clear ;  but  I  understand  it  is  not  clear — it  is  foul 
and  bloody,  and  the  French  have  made  it  so.  We  have  cleared  a 
road  for  our  brothers,  the  English;  the  French  have  made  it 
bad,  and  have  taken  some  of  our  brothers  prisoners.  This  we 
consider  as  done  to  ourselves."  So  saying,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  ambassadors,  and  stalked  out  of  the  council-house. 

In  the  end  the  ambassadors  were  assured  that  the  tribes  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Six  Nations  were  hand  in  hand  with  their 
brothers,  the  English ;  and  should  war  ensue  with  the  French, 
they  were  ready  to  meet  it. 

So  the  French  colors  were  taken  down ;  the  '^  kegs  of  milk  " 
&nd  roll  of  tobacco  were  rejected ;  the  grand  council  broke  up 
with  a  war-dance,  and  the  ambassadors  departed,  weeping  and 
howling,  and  predicting  ruin  to  the  Miamis. 

When  Gist  returned  to  the  Shawnee  town,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto,  and  reported  to  his  Indian  friends  there  the  alliance 
be  had  formed  with  the  Miami  confederacy,  there  was  great  feast- 
ing and  speech-making,  and  firing  of  guns.  He  had  now  happily 
aooomplished  the  chief  object  of  his  mission — nothing  remained 
but  to  descend  the  Ohio  to  the  Great  Falls.  This,  however,  he 
was  cautioned  not  to  do.  A  large  party  of  Indians,  allies  of 
tho  French,  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  who  might  kill 
or  capture  him.    He  crossed  the  river,  attended  only  by  a  lad  as 
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a  travelling  companion  and  aid,  and  proceeded  cautiously 
tho  eaiit  hide  until  within  fifttHrn  uiiloH  nf  the  FalU.  Ho 
c'^uiv.  upon  traps  uvwly  Mc>t,  and  Indian  fiMt prints  not  a  day 
and  heard  the  distant  ropDrt  of  guns.  The  story  of  Ii 
hunters  then  was  true.  Ho  was  in  a  dangerous  neighbor] 
*  The  savages  might  come  upon  the  tracks  of  his  honiCA,  or 

the  Ik'Us  put  about  their  necks,  when  turned  loose  in  the  w 
nesri  to  gruze. 

Abandoning  all  idea,  thorcfuro,  of  visiting  the  Falls,  and 
tenting  himself  with  the  infurniation  c«)ncerning  them  whic 
had  received  from  others,  he  Hha]K'd  his  course  on  the  18t 
March  for  the  Cuttawa,  or  Kentucky  Uiver.  From  the  top 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  he  hati  a  view  to  the  southwest  as  f 
the  eye  could  reach,  over  a  vast  woodland  ctmntry  in  the 
garniture  of  spring,  and  watered  by  abundant  streams;  h 
yet  only  the  hunting-ground  of  savage  tribes,  and  the  acei 
their  sanguinary  combats.  In  a  wonl,  Kentucky  lay  spreac 
Ticfore  him  in  all  its  wild  magniiicence ;  long  before  it  was  b 
by  Daniel  Boone. 

For  six  weeks  was  this  hardy  pioneer  makiiig  his  toilful 
up  tlic  valley  of  the  Cuttawa,  or  Kentucky  Uiver,  to  the  ban! 
the  Blue  Stone ;  often  checked  by  precipices,  and  obliged  to 
fords  at  the  heads  of  tributary  ht reams ;  and  happy  when  he  < 
find  a  buffalo  path  broken  through  the  tangled  forests,  or 
into  the  everlasting  rocks. 

On  the  1st  of  May  he  climbed  a  rock  sixty  feet  high,  cr 
in;r  :i  lofty  mountain,  and  had  a  distant  view  of  the  great  ! 
awha,  breaking  its  way  through  a  v.ist  t^ierra  ;  cnK^^sing  that 
on  a  raft  of  his  own  construction,  \w  had  many  more  weary 
before  him,  before  he  reached  his  frontier  abode  on  the  bank 
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the  Tadkiik  He  arrired  there  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  welcome  the  wanderer  home.  There  had  been 
an  Indian  massacre  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  found  his  hbuse 
silent  and  deserted.  His  heart  sank  within  him,  nntil  an  old 
man  whom  he  met  near  the  place  assured  him  his  family  were 
safe,  haying  fled  for  refuge  to  a  settlement  thirty-fiye  miles  off,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Roanoke.  There  he  rejoined  them  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

While  Gist  had  been  making  his  painful  way  homeward,  the 
two  Ottawa  ambassadors  had  returned  to  Fort  Sandusky,  bringing 
word  to  the  French  that  their  flag  had  b6en  struck  in  the  coun- 
cil-house at  Piqua,  and  their  friendship  rejected  and  their  hos- 
tility defied  by  the  Miamis.  They  informed  them  also  of  the 
gathering  of  the  western  tribes  that  was  to  take  place  at  Logs- 
town,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Virginians. 

It  was  a  great  object  with  the  French  to  prevent  this  treaty, 
and  to  spirit  up  the  Ohio  Indians  against  the  English.  This  they 
hoped  to  effect  through  the  agency  of  one  Captain  Joncaire,  a 
Tcteran  diplomatist  of  the  wilderness,  whose  character  and  story 
deserve  a  passing  notice. 

He  had  been  taken  prisoner  when  quite  young  by  the  Iro- 
quois, and  adopted  into  one  of  their  tribes.  This  was  the  making 
of  his  fortune.  He  had  grown  up  among  them,  acquired  their 
language,  adapted  himself  to  their  habits,  and  was  considered  by 
them  as  one  of  themselves.  On  returning  to  civilized  life  he  bo- 
came  a  prime  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, for  managing  and  cajoling  the  Indians.  Sometimes  he  was 
an  ambassador  to  the  Iroquois ;  sometimes  a  mediator  between 
the  jarring  tribes ;  sometitnes  a  leader  of  their  warriors  whai 
iployed  by  the  French.     When  in  1728  the  Delawares  and 
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Sbawnees  migrmted  to  the  bauks  of  the  Ohio,  Joncaire  was  iIm 
agout  who  followed  thuni,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  coiuiider  them* 
selves  under  French  protuetiou.  When  the  French  wanted  to 
get  a  commanding  site  for  a  post  on  the  Iro«(uoi«  lands,  near 
Niagara,  Joncaire  was  the  man  to  manage  it  He  craved  a  situa- 
tion where  he  might  put  up  a  wigwam,  and  dwell  among  his  Iro- 
quois brethren.  It  was  granted  of  cnurM,  '*•  for  was  he  not  a  eon 
of  the  tribe — ^was  he  not  one  of  theinselves  ?  ''  By  degroea  his 
wigwam  grew  into  an  important  trading  [lost;  ultimately  it  be- 
came Fort  Niagara.  Years  and  years  had  elapsed;  he  had 
grown  gray  in  Indian  diplomacy,  and  was  now  sent  once  more  to 
maintain  French  sovereignty  over  the  valley  uf  the  Ohio. 

lie  appeared  at  Logstown  accom|ianied  by  another  Frendi- 
man,  and  forty  Iro(|Uois  warriors.  He  found  an  assemblage  of 
tlie  western  tribes,  feasting  and  n'joicing,  and  firing  of  gnns,  for 
George  Croghan  and  Montour  the  interpreter  were  there,  and  had 
been  distributing  presents  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Joncaire  was  said  to  have  the  wit  of  a  Frenchmaoi  and  the 
clot^uence  of  an  Iroquois.  He  made  an  animated  speech  to  the 
chiefs  in  their  own  tongue,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  their  father 
Onoutio  (that  is  to  say,  the  Governor  of  Canada)  desired  his 
cliildren  of  the  Ohio  to  turn  away  the  Indian  traders,  and  nerer 
to  deal  with  them  again  on  pain  of  his  displeasure ;  so  saying,  be 
laid  down  a  wampum  belt  of  uncommon  size,  by  way  of  emphasis 
to  his  message. 

For  once  his  eloquence  was  of  no  avail ;  a  chief  rose  indig> 
nai'.tly,  shook  his  finger  in  his  face,  and  stamping  on  the  ground, 
"  This  is  our  laud,"  said  he.  **  What  right  has  Onontio  here? 
The  English  are  our  brothers.     They  shall  live  among  us  aa  loqg 
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as  one  of  us  is  alive.     We  will  trade  with  them,  and  not  with 
you ;  "  and  so  saying  he  rejected  the  belt  of  wampum. 

Joncaire  returned  to  an  advanced  post  recently  established  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  river,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  (Governor  of 
Pennsylvania :  '^  The  Marquis  de  la  Jonquiere,  (Governor  of  New 
France,  having  ordered  me  to  watch  that  the  English  make  no 
treaty  in  the  Ohio  country,  I  have  signified  to  the  traders  of  your 
government  to  retire.  You  are  not  ignorant  that  all  these  lands 
belong  to  the  King  of  France,  and  that  the  English  have  no  right 
to  trade  in  them."  He  ooncluded  by  reiterating  the  threat  made 
two  years  previously  by  Celeron  de  Bienville  against  all  intruding 
fur  traders. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  the  face  of  all  these  protests  and  me* 
naces,  Mr.  Gist,  under  sanction  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  year  to  survey  the  lands  within  the  grant  of 
the  Ohio  company,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  as 
far  down  as  the  great  Kanawha.  An  old  Delaware  sachem,  meet- 
ing him  wnile  thus  employed,  propounded  a  somewhat  puzzling 
question.  *^  The  French,"  said  he,  *'  claim  all  the  land  on  one 
side  of  the  Ohio,  the  English  claim  all  the  land  on  the  other  side 
— now  where  does  the  Indians'  land  lie  ?  " 

Poor  savages !  Between  their  "  fathers,"  the  French,  and 
their  *^  brothers,"  the  English,  they  were  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
most  lovingly  shared  out  of  the  whole  country. 
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TiiK  French  now  prepared  for  hostile  coDtingendea.  Thty 
lauuchcd  an  armed  vcstfol  of  uuuaual  aiie  on  Lake  Onuurio ;  fiir- 
tified  their  trading  hoasc  at  Niagara;  strengthened  their  oa4x»li^ 
and  advanced  others  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohia  A  itir  of 
warlike  preparation  was  likewise  to  be  observed  among  the 
British  colonies.  It  was  evident  that  the  adverse  claims  to  the 
disputed  territories,  if  pushed  home,  could  only  be  settled  by  the 
storn  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

In  Virginia,  especially,  the  war  spirit  was  manifest  Tiie 
province  was  divided  into  military  districts,  each  haying  an  adji^ 
tant-gcneral,  with  the  rank  of  uiajor,  and  the  pay  of  one  hun- 
dp'd  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  whoso  duty  was  to  attend  to  the 
organization  and  ciiuipmcnt  of  the  militia. 

Such  an  appointment  was  sought  by  Lawrence  Waahingtm 
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for  his  brother  Qeorge.  It  shows  what  must  have  been  the  matu- 
ritj  of  mind  of  the  latter,  and  the  confidence  inspired  bj  hb 
judicious  conduct  and  aptness  for  business,  that  the  post  should 
not  only  be  sought  for  him,  but  readily  obtained ;  though  he  was 
yet  but  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
appointment 

He  now  set  about  preparing  himself,  with  his  usual  method 
and  assiduity,  for  his  new  duties.  Virginia  had  among  its  float- 
ing population  some  military  relics  of  the  late  Spanish  war. 
Among  these  was  a  certain  Adjutant  Muse,  a  Westmoreland 
volunteer,  who  had  served  with  Lawrence  Washington  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  been  with  him  in  the  attack  on 
Garthagena.  He  now  undertook  to  Instruct  his  brother  George 
in  the  art  of  war ;  lent  him  treatises  on  military  tactics ;  put  him 
through  the  manual  exercise,  and  gave  him  some  idea  of  evolu- 
tions in  the  field.  Another  of  Lawrence's  campaigning  comrades 
was  Jacob  Van  Braam,  a  Dutchman  by  birth ;  a  soldier  of  fortune 
of  the  Dalgetty  order ;  who  had  been  in  the  British  army,  but 
was  now  out  of  service,  and,  professing  to  be  a  complete  master 
of  fence,  recruited  his  slender  purse  in  this  time  of  military  ex- 
citement, by  giving  the  Virginian  youth  lessons  in  the  sword 
exercise. 

Under  the  instructions  of  these  veterans  Mount  Vernon,  from 
being  a  quiet  rural  retreat,  where  Washington,  three  years  pre- 
viously, had  indited  love  ditties  to  his  "  lowland  beauty,"  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  school  of  arms,  as  he  practised  the 
manual  exercise  with  Adjutant  Muse,  or  took  lessons  on  the 
broadsword  from  Van  Braam. 

His  martial  studies,  however,  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by 
the  critical  state  of  his  brother's  health.     The  constitution  of 
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Lawrence  had  alwttjB  been  delicati^,  and  ho  had  bocu  obliged  rv- 
pcatcUIy  to  travel  for  a  change  of  air.  There  were  now  pulmo- 
nary Byniptoma  of  a  threatening  nature,  and  by  advice  of  his  phy- 
aiciaus  he  determined  to  pass  a  winter  in  the  West  Indies,  taking 
with  him  his  favorite  brother  Ge«)rge  as  a  com|)anion. 

They  accordingly  sailed  for  liarbadocs  on  the  28tb  of  Septem- 
ber, 1751.  Ooorge  kept  a  journal  of  the  voyngc  with  logbook 
brevity;  recording  the  wind  and  weather,  but  no  events  worth 
citation.  They  landed  at  Barbadoea  on  the  3d  of  November. 
The  resident  physician  of  the  place  gave  a  favorable  report  of 
Lawrence's  case,  and  held  out  hopes  of  a  cure.  The  brothers 
were  delighted  with  the  aspect  of  the  country,  as  they  drove  oat 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  beheld  on  all  sides  fields  of  sugmr 
cane,  and  Indian  com,  and  groves  of  tropical  trees,  in  full  frail 
and  foliage. 

They  took  up  their  abode  at  a  house  pleasantly  situated  aboat 
a  mile  from  town,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  sea  mod 
land,  including  Garlyle  bay  and  its  shipping,  and  belonging  to 
Captain  Grofton,  commander  of  James  Fort. 

Barbadoes  had  its  theatre,  at  which  Washington  witnessed 
for  the  first  time  a  dramatic  representation,  a  species  of  amuse- 
ment of  which  he  afterwards  became  fond.  It  was  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  the  doleful  tragedy  of  George  BarnwelL  **  The 
character  of  Barnwell,  and  several  others,'^  notes  he  in  his  jour- 
nal, ^*  were  said  to  be  well  performed.  There  was  music  adapted 
and  regularly  conducted/'     A  safe  but  abstemious  criticism. 

Among  the  hospitalities  of  the  place  the  brothers  were  invited 
to  the  house  of  a  Juilge  Maynards,  to  dine  with  an  association  of 
the  first  people  of  the  place,  who  met  at  each  other^s  house  alter- 
nately  every  Saturday,  under  the  incontostably  English  title  of 
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''The  Beefsteak  and  Tripe  Club."  Washington  notes  with 
admiration  the  profusion  of  tropical  fruits  with  which  the  table 
was  loaded,  "  the  granadilla,  sapadella,  pomegranate,  sweet 
orange,  water-lemon,  forbidden  fruit,  and  guava."  The  homely 
prosaic  beefsteak  and  tripe  must  have  ^  contrasted  strangely, 
though  sturdily,  with  these  magnificent  poetical  fruits  of  the 
tropics.  But  John  Bull  is^  faithful  to  his  native  habits  and  na- 
tive dishes,  whatever  may  be  the  country  or  clime,  and  would  set 
np  a  chop-house  at  the  very  gates  of  paradise. 

The  brothers  had  scarcely  been  a  fortnight  at  the  island  when 
Qeorge  was  taken  down  by  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox.  Skil- 
ful medical  treatment,  with  the  kind  attentions  of  friends,  and 
especially  of  his  brother,  restored  him  to  health  in  about  three 
weeks ;  but  his  face  always  remained  slightly  marked. 

After  his  recovery  he  made  excursions  about  the  island,  no- 
ticing its  soil,  productions,  fortifications,  public  works,  and  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  While  admiring  the  productiveness 
of  the  sugar  plantations,  he  was  shocked  at  the  spendthrift  habits 
of  the  planters,  and  their  utter  want  of  management. 

"  How  wonderful,^'  writes  he,  "  that  such  people  should  be 
in  debt,  and  not  be  able  to  indulge  themselves  in  all  the  luxuries, 
as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life.  Yet  so  it  happens.  Estates 
are  often  alienated  for  debts.  How  persons  coming  to  estates  of 
two,  three,  and  four  hundred  acres  can  want,  is  to  me  most  won- 
derful.*' How  much  does  this  wonder  speak  for  his  own  scrupu- 
lous principle  of  always  living  within  compass. 

The  residence  at  Barbadoes  failed  to  have  the  anticipated 
effect  on  the  health  of  Lawrence,  and  he  determined  to  seek  the 
sweet  climate  of  Bermuda  in  the  spring.  He  felt  the  absence 
from  his  wife,  and  it  was  arranged  that  George  should  return  to 
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Virpnia,  and  bring  her  oat  to  meet  him  at  that  ialand.  Accord- 
iii^ly,  on  the  'Z'Zd  of  Duocinber,  Geor*^  8ct  ^ail  in  the  Indoatry, 
htmiid  to  Virginia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  ist  February,  1752, 
after  five  weeks  of  stormy  winter  seafaring. 

Lawrence  remained  thnmgh  the  winter  at  Barbadoes;  bot 
the  very  mildness  of  the  climate  relaxed  and  enervated  him.  lie 
felt  the  want  of  the  bruoing  winter  weather  to  which  he  had  been 
accuht<»raed.  Kven  the  invariable  beauty  of  the  climate;  the 
per|K*tuul  summer,  wearied  the  redtless  invalid.  "This  is  the 
finest  island  of  the  West  Indies/'  said  he;  **  but  I  own  no  place 
can  please  me  without  a  change  of  Housons.  We  soon  tire  of  the 
same  pros|)eet."  A  consolatory  truth  for  the  inhabitants  of  more 
capricious  climes. 

Still  some  of  tlie  worst  symptoms  of  his  disorder  had  diaai^ 
pea  red,  and  ho  seemed  to  be  slowly  recovering ;  but  the  nervous 
restlessness  and  desire  of  change,  often  incidental  to  his  malady, 
had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  early  in  March  he  hastened  to  Ber* 
muda.  He  had  come  too  soon.  The  keen  air  of  early  apring 
brought  on  an  aggravated  return  of  his  worst  symptoma.  '^I 
have  now  got  to  my  last  refugt\**  writes  he  to  a  friend,  **  where  I 
must  receive  my  final  sentence,  which  at  pre!«ent  Dr.  Forbes  will 
not  pnmounco.  He  leaves  me,  however,  I  think,  like  a  criminal 
oondonuuHl,  though  not  without  hopes  of  reprieve.  But  this  I 
am  to  obtain  by  meritoriously  abstaining  from  flesh  of  every  sort, 
all  strong  li<|uors,  and  by  riding  as  much  as  I  can  bear.  These 
are  the  only  terms  on  which  I  am  to  hope  for  life.** 

lie  was  now  afflietinl  with  painful  indecision,  and  his  letters 
]HTploxe«l  his  family,  leaving  them  uncertain  as  to  his  more- 
men  t8«  and  at  a  loss  how  to  act.  At  one  time  he  talked  of  re- 
maining a  year  at  Bermuda «  and  wmte  to  his  wife  to  eome  out 
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with  George  and  rejoin  him  there;  but  the  very  same  letter 
shows  his  irresolution  and  uncertainty,  for  he  leaves  her  coming 
to  the  decision  of  herself  and  friends.  As  to  his  own  movements, 
he  says,  "Six  weeks  will  determine  me  what  to  resolve  on. 
Forbes  advises  the  south  of  France,  or  else  Barbadoes."  The 
very  next  letter,  written  shortly  afterwards  in  a  moment  of  de- 
spondency, talks  of  the  possibility  of  "  hurrying  home  to  his 
grave ! " 

The  last  was  no  empty  foreboding.  He  did  indeed  hasten 
back,  and  just  reached  Mount  Vernon  in  time  to  die  under  his 
own  roof,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends,  and  attended  in 
his  last  moments  by  that  brother  on  whose  manly  affection  his 
heart  seemed  to  repose.  His  death  took  place  on  the  26th  July, 
1752,  when  but  thirty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a  noble-spirit- 
ed, pure-minded,  accomplished  gentleman ;  honored  by  the  public, 
and  beloved  by  his  friends.  The  paternal  care  ever  manifested 
by  him  for  his  youthful  brother,  George,  and  the  influence  his 
own  character  and  conduct  must  have  had  upon  him  in  his  ductile 
years,  should  link  their  memories  together  in  history,  and  endear 
the  name  of  Lawrence  Washington  to  every  American. 

Lawrence  left  a  wife  and  an  infant  daughter  to  inherit  his 
ample  estates.  In  case  his  daughter  should  die  without  issue,  the 
estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  other  lands  specified  in  his  will, 
were  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  mother  during  her  lifetime,  and  at 
her  death  to  be  inherited  by  his  brother  George.  The  latter  was 
appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will ;  but  such  was  the  im* 
plicit  confidence  reposed  in  his  judgment  and  integrity,  that, 
although  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age,  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  deceased  was  soon  devolved  upon  him  almost 
entirely.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  managed  with  oon- 
mimmate  skill  and  scrupulous  fidelity. 
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Tub  meeting  of  the  Ohio  trihcs,  Dclawarcs,  Shawnec8,  and  Min- 
gocs,  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Virginia,  took  place  at 
Logstown,  at  the  appointed  time.  The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nationi 
declined  to  attend.  **It  is  nnt  our  cuMom,**  said  they  proudly, 
''  to  meet  to  treat  of  affairs  in  the  woods  and  weeds.  If  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  wants  to  s]:»eak  with  us,  and  deliver  us  a 
present  from  our  father  (tlie  King),  we  will  meet  him  at  Albunyi 
where  we  cxjiect  the  Governor  of  Now  York  will  be  present.^  * 

At  Logstown,  Colonel  Fry  and  two  other  commissioners  from 
Virginia,  concluded  a  treaty  with   the  tribes  above  named ;  by 

•  Letter  of  CoL  Johntoa  to  Gov.  Cliutou.^l>uc  IlUu  X.  Y.  iL,  6i4. 
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which  the  latter  engaged  not  to  molest  any  English  settlers  south 
of  the  Ohio.  Tanaoharisson,  the  half -king,  now  advised  that  his 
brothers  of  Virginia  should  build  a  strong  house  at  the  fork  of 
the  Monongahela,  to  resist  the  designs  of  the  French.  Mr.  Gist 
was  accordingly  instructed  to  lay  out  a  town  and  build  a  fort  at 
Chartier's  Creek,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio,  a  little  below  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburg.  He  commenced  a  settle- 
ment, also,  in  a  valley  just  beyond  Laurel  Hill,  not  far  from  the 
Youghiogeny,  and  prevailed  on  eleven  fiEimilies  to  join  him.  The 
Ohio  Company,  about  the  same  time,  established  a  trading  post, 
well  stocked  with  English  goods,  at  Wills'  Creek  (now  the  town 
of  Cumberland). 

The  Ohio  tribes  were  greatly  incensed  at  the  aggressions  of 
the  French,  who  were  erecting  posts  within  their  territories,  and 
sent  deputations  to  remonstrate,  but  without  effect.  The  half- 
king,  as  chief  of  the  western  tribes,  repaired  to  the  French  post 
on  Lake  Erie,  where  he  made  his  complaint  in  person. 

*'  Fathers,"  said  he,  ^  you  are  the  disturbers  of  this  land  by 
building  towns,  and  taking  the  country  from  us  by  fraud  and 
force.  We  kindled  a  fire  a  long  time  ago  at  Montreal,  where 
we  desired  you  to  stay  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our 
land.  I  now  advise  you  to  return  to  that  place,  for  this  land  is 
ours. 

'^  If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers 
the  English,  we  should  have  traded  with  you  as  we  do  with  them ; 
but  that  you  should  come  and  build  houses  on  our  land,  and  take 
it  by  force,  is  what  we  cannot  submit  to.  Both  you  and  the 
English  are  white.  We  live  in  a  country  between  you  both ;  the 
land  belongs  to  neither  of  you.  The  Great  Being  allotted  it  to 
us  as  a  residence.     So,  fathers,  I  desire  you,  as  I  have  desired 
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our  bi*  tthcrs  the  English,  to  withdraw,  for  I  will  keep  joa  both 
at  arm's  length.  Whichever  most  regards  this  rcquc8t,  that  side 
will  we  stand  by  and  consider  friends.  Our  brothers  the  English 
have  heard  this,  and  I  now  eonio  to  tell  it  to  you,  for  I  am  not 
afraid  to  order  you  off  this  land.'* 

''  Child,"  replied  the  French  commandant,  *^  you  talk  foolish- 
ly. You  say  this  land  belongs  to  you ;  there  is  not  the  black  of 
my  nail  yours.  It  is  my  land,  and  I  will  have  it,  let  who  will 
stand  up  against  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of  flies  and  mosquitoesi 
for  as  such  I  consider  the  Indiana.  I  tell  you  that  down  the 
river  I  will  go,  and  build  upon  it.  If  it  were  blocked  up  I  have 
forces  sufficient  to  burst  it  open  and  trample  down  all  who  oppOM 
me.  My  force  is  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  Therefore 
here  is  your  wampum;  I  fling  it  at  you.'' 

Tanacharisson  returned,  wounded  at  heart,  both  by  the  lan- 
guage and  the  hauglity  manner  of  the  French  commandant  He 
saw  the  ruin  impending  over  his  race,  but  looked  with  hope  and 
trust  to  the  English  as  the  power  least  dis|Kised  to  wrong  the  re^ 
man. 

French  influence  was  successful  in  other  quarters.  Some  of 
the  Indians  who  had  beea  friendly  to  the  English  showed  eigna 
of  alienation.  Others  menaced  hostilities.  There  were  report! 
that  the  French  were  ascending  the  Mississippi  from  Louisiana 
France,  it  was  said,  intended  to  connect  Louisiana  and  Canada 
by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  and  hem  the  English  within  the 
Allegany  Mountains. 

The  Ohio  Company  complained  loudly  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Hon.  Robert  Dinwiddie,  of  the  hottSo 
conduct  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.  They  found  in 
Dinwiddie  a  ready  liatener  \  he  was  a  stockholder  in  the 
pony. 
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A  commissioner,  Oaptain  William  Trent,  was  sent  to  expostu- 
late with  the  French  commander  on  the  Ohio  for  his  aggressions 
on  the  territory  of  his  Britannic  majesty ;  he  bore  presents  also 
of  gnns,  powder,  shot,  and  clothing  for  the  friendly  Indians. 

Trent  was  not  a  man  of  the  true  spirit  for  a  mission  to  the 
frontier.  He  stopped  a  short  time  at  Logstown,  though  the  French 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  up  the  river,  and  direct- 
ed his  course  to  Piqua,  the  great  town  of  the  Twightwees,  where 
Gist  and  Croghan  had  been  so  well  received  by  the  Muimis,  and 
the  French  flag  struck  in  the  council  house.  All  now  was  re- 
versed. The  place  had  been  attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians ; 
the  Miamis  defeated  with  great  loss;  the  English  traders  taken 
•  prisoners ;  the  Piankesha  chief,  who  had  so  proudly  turned  his 
back  upon  the  Ottawa  ambassadors,  had  been  sacrificed  by  the 
hostile  savages,  and  the  French  flag  hoisted  in  triumph  on  the  ruins 
of  the  town.  The  whole  aspect  of  afiairs  was  so  threatening  on 
the  frontier,  that  Trent  lost  heart,  and  returned  home  without 
accomplishing  his  errand. 

Oovemor  Dinwiddle  now  looked  roimd  for  a  person  more 
fitt^  to  fulfil  a  mission  which  required  physical  strength  and 
moral  energy ;  a  courage  to  cope  with  savages,  and  a  sagacity  to 
negotiate  with  white  men.  Washington  was  pointed  out  as  pos- 
sessed of  those  requisites.  It  i#  true  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two 
years  of  age,. but  public  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  abilities 
had  been  manifested  a  seoond  time,  by  renewing  his  appointment 
of  adjutant-general,  and  assigning  him  the  northern  division. 
He  was  acquainted  too  with  the  matters  in  litigation,  having  been 
in  the  bosom  councils  of  his  deceased  brother.  His  woodland 
experience  fitted  him  for  an  expedition  through  the  wilderness ; 
•nd  his  great  discretion  and  self-command  for  a  negotiation  with 
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wily  commanders  and  fickle  savages.     He  was  accordingly  choaeD 
for  the  expedition. 

By  his  letter  of  instructions  ho  was  directed  to  repair  to 
Logstown,  and  hold  a  communication  with  Tanacharisson,  MoDft.— 
catoocha,  alias  Scarooyadi,  the  next  in  command,  and  the  other' 
sachems  of  the  mixed  tribes  friendly  to  the  English;  infonxB 
them  of  the  purport  of  his  errand,  and  request  an  escort  to  th49 
head*quarters  of  the  French  commander.     To  that  commanded 
he  was  to  deliver  his  credentials,  and  the  letter  of  Qoremor 
Dinwiddic,  and  demand  an  answer  in  the  name  of  his  Britaimio 
majesty ;  but  not  to  wait  for  it  beyond  a  wecL     On  receiving  it, 
he  was  to  rdjuest  a  sufficient  escort  to  protect  him  on  his  retora 

He  was,  moreover,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  numbers  and  . 
force  of  the  French  stationed  on  the  Ohio  and  in  its  vicinity; 
their  capability  of  being  reinforced  from  Canada;  the  forts  thej 
had  erected ;  where  situated,  how  garrisoned ;  the  object  of  their 
advancing  into  those  parts,  and  how  they  were  likely  to  be  sup* 
ported. 

Washington  set  off  from  Williamsburg  on  the  30th  of  October 
(1753),  the  very  day  on  which  he  received  his  credentials.  At 
Fredericksburg  he  engaged  his  old  **  master  of  fence,"  Jacob 
Van  Braam,  to  accompany  him  as  interpreter;  though  it  would 
appear  from  subsequent  circumstances,  that  the  veteran  swords- 
man was  but  indifferently  versed  either  in  French  or  English. 

Having  provided  himself  at  Alexandria  with  necessaries  for 
the  journey,  he  proceeded  to  Winchester,  then  on  the  frontier, 
vrliere  he  procured  horses,  tents,  and  other  travelling  equipments, 
and  then  pushed  on  by  a  road  newly  opened  to  Wills'  Creek 
(town  of  Cumberland),  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  November. 

Here  he  met  with  Mr.  Gist,  the  irtrepid  pioneer,  who  had  eit 
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plored  the  Ohio  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  and  whom  he  en- 
gaged to  accompany  and  pilot  him  in  the  present  expedition. 
He  secorod  the  Bervioes  also  of  one  John  Davidson  as  Indian 
interpreter,  and  of  four  frontiersmen,  two  of  whom  were  Indian 
traders.  With  this  little  band,  and  his  swordsman  and  in- 
terpreter, Jacob  Van  Braam,  he  set  forth  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, through  a  wild  country,  rendered  almost  impassable  by  recent 
storms  of  rain  and  snow. 

At  the  mouth  of  Turtle  Oreek,  on  the  Monongahela,  he  found 
John  Frazier  the  Indian  trader,  some  of  whose  people,  as  here- 
tofore stated,  had  been  sent  off  prisoners  to  Canada.  Frazier 
himself  had  recently  been  ejected  by  the  French  from  the  Indian 
village  of  Venango,  where  he  had  a  gunsmith's  establishment. 
According  to  his  account  the  French  general  who  had  commanded 
on  this  frontier  was  dead,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  were 
retired  into  winter  quarters. 

As  the  rivers  were  all  swollen  so  that  the  horses  had  to  swim 
them,  Washmgton  sent  all  the  baggage  down  the  Monongahela 
in  a  canoe  under  care  of  two  of  the  men,  who  had  orders  to  meet 
him  at  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Allegany,  where 
their  united  waters  form  the  Ohio. 

"  As  I  got  down  before  the  canoe,''  writes  he  in  his  journal, 
*^  I  spent  some  time  in  viewing  the  rivers,  and  the  land  at  the 
Fork,  which  I  think  extremely  well  situated  for  a  fort,  as  it  lias 
the  absolute  command  of  both  rivers.  The  land  at  the  point  is 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  above  the  common  surface  of  the  water, 
and  a  considerable  bottom  of  flat,  well  timbered  land  all  around 
it,  very  convenient  for  building.  The  rivers  are  each  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  more  across,  and  run  here  very  nearly  at  right 
angles;    Allegany  bearing    north-east,  and  Monongahela  south- 
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east.  The  former  of  these  two  in  a  very  rapid  and  BwifUmnniiig 
water,  the  other  deop  and  utill,  without  any  perceptible  falL" 
The  Ohio  company  had  intended  to  build  a  fort  about  two  milM 
from  this  place,  on  the  south-cast  side  of  the  river;  but  Washing- 
ton gayo  the  fork  the  decided  preference.  French  cngineen  of 
experience  proved  the  aecurary  of  his  military  eye,  by  aabaa- 
quently  choosing  it  for  the  site  of  Fort  Du(|uesne,  noted  in  fron- 
tier history. 

In  this  neighborhood  lived  Shingiss,  the  king  or  chief  sachem 
of  the  Delawares.  Washington  vinited  him  at  his  Tillage,  to  in- 
vite  him  to  the  council  at  Logs  town.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
warriors  of  his  tribe,  and  8ubHei|ucntly  took  up  the  hatchet  at 
various  times  against  the  English,  though  now  ho  seemed  &Tor- 
ably  disposed,  and  readily  accepted  the  invitation. 

They  arrived  at  Logstown  after  sunset  on  the  2Uh  of  Korem- 
bcr.  The  half-king  was  absent  at  his  hunting  lodge  on  Beaver 
Greek,  about  fifteen  miles  distant ;  but  Washington  had  mnners 
sent  out  to  invite  him  and  all  the  other  chiefs  to  a  grand  talk  on 
the  following  day. 

In  the  morning  four  French  deserters  came  into  the  Tillage. 
They  had  deserted  from  a  company  of  one  hundred  men,  sent  np 
from  New  Orleans  with  eight  canoes  laden  with  proTisionSi 
Washington  drew  from  them  an  account  of  the  French  force  at 
New  Orleans,  and  of  the  forts  along  the  Mist^issippi,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Waliash,  by  which  they  kept  up  a  commonioation 
with  the  lakes ;  all  which  he  carefully  noted  down.  The  deserters 
were  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  conducted  by  a  PennsylTania 
trader. 

About  three  oVIock  the  half-king  nrrivcM].  Washington  had 
a  private  conversation  with  hiui  in  his  tent,  through  DaTidaoOi 
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the  interpreter.  He  found  him  intelligent,  patriotic,  and  proudly 
tenaoious  of  his  territorial  rights.  We  have  already  cited  from 
Waahington's  papers,  the  account  given  by  this  chief  in  this  con- 
versation, of  his  interview  with  the  late  French  commander.  He 
stated,  moreover,  that  the  French  had  built  two  forts,  differing  in 
aise,  but  on  the  same  model,  a  plan  of  which  he  gave,  of  his  own 
drawing.  The  largest  was  on  Lake  Erie,  the  other  on  French 
Greek,  fifteen  miles  apart,  with  a  waggon  road  between  them.  The 
nearest  and  levellest  way  to  them  was  now  impassable,  lying  through 
large  and  miry  savannas;  they  would  have,  therefore,  to  go  by 
Venango,  and  it  would  take  five  or  six  sleeps  (or  days)  of  good 
travelling  to  reach  the  nearest  fort 

On  the*  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  chiefs  assembled 
at  the  council  house;  where  Washington,  according  to  his  instruo- 
tions,  informed  them  that  he  was  sent  by  their  brother,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  to  deliver  to  the  French  commandant  a  letter 
of  great  importance,  both  to  their  brothers  the  English  and  to 
themselves ;  and  that  he  was  to  ask  their  advice  and  assistance, 
and  some  of  their  young  men  to  accompany  and  provide  for  him 
on  the  way,  and  be  his  safeguard  against  the  '*  French  Indians '' 
who  had  taken  up  the  hatchet.  He  concluded  by  presenting  the 
indispensable  document  in  Indian  diplomacy  a  string  of  wampum. 

The  chiefs,  according  to  etiquette,  sat  for  some  moments 
ailent  after  he  had  concluded,  as  if  ruminating  on  what  had  been 
said,  or  to  give  him  time  for  further  remark. 

The  half-king  then  rose  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  tribes,  as- 
saring  him  that  they  considered  the  English  and  themselves 
brothers,  and  one  people;  and  that  they  intended  to  return  the 
French  the  "speech-belts,"  or  wampums,  which  the  latter  had 
0ent  them.     This,  in  Indian  diplomacy,  is  a  renunciation  of  all 
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friendly  relations.  An  escort  would  be  furnished  to  Washington 
composed  of  Mingoes,  Shannoahs,  and  Delawares,  in  token  of  the 
love  and  loyalty  of  those  several  tribes ;  but  three  days  wonld 
be  required  to  prepare  for  the  journey. 

Washington  remonstrated  against  such  delay;  bat  was  in- 
formed, that  an  affair  of  such  momeut,  where  three  speech-bdta 
were  to  be  given  up,  was  not  to  be  entered  into  without  doe  con- 
sideration. Besides,  the  young  men  who  were  to  form  the  escort 
were  absent  hunting,  and  the  half-king  could  not  suffer  the  party 
to  go  without  sufficient  protection.  His  own  French  speecfa-belt| 
also,  was  at  his  hunting  lodge,  whither  he  must  go  in  quest  of  it. 
Moreover,  the  Shannoah  chiefs  were  yet  absent  and  must  be  waited 
for.  In  short,  Washington  had  his  first  lesson  in  Indian 
diplomacy,  which  for  punctilio,  ceremonial,  and  secret  mancenv* 
ring,  is  equal  at  least  to  that  of  civilized  life.  He  soon  found  that 
to  urge  a  more  speedy  departure  would  be  offensive  to  Indian 
dignity  and  decorum,  so  he  was  fain  to  await  the  gathering  to- 

t 

gether  of  the  different  chiefs  with  their  speech-belts.  * 

In  fact  there  was  some  reason  for  all  this  caution.  Tiding* 
had  reached  the  sachems  that  Captain  Joncaire  had  called  a  meet- 
ing at  Venango,  of  the  Mingocs,  Delawares,  and  other  tribes,  and 
made  them  a  speech,  informing  them  that  the  French,  for  the 
present,  had  gone  into  winter  quarters,  but  intended  to  descend 
the  river  in  great  force,  and  fight  the  English  in  the  spring. 
Ue  had  advised  them,  therefore,  to  stand  aloof,  for  should  they 
interfere,  the  French  and  English  would  join,  cut  them  all  oflf^ 
and  divide  their  land  between  them. 

With  these  rumors  preying  on  their  minds,  the  half-king  and 
three  other  chiefs  waited  on  Washington  in  his  tent  in  the  even- 
ing, and  after  representing  that  they  had  complied  with  all  the 
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requisitions  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  endeavored  to  draw 
from  the  youthful  ambassador  the  true  purport  of  his  mission  to 
the  French  commandant.  Washington  had  anticipated  an  in- 
quiry of  the  kind,  knowing  how  natural  it  was  that  these  poor 
people  should  regard,  with  anxiety  and  distrust,  every  movement 
of  two  formidable  powers  thus  pressing  upon  them  from  opposite 
sides,  he  managed,  however,  to  answer  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allay  their  solicitude  without  transcending  the  bounds  of  diplo- 
matic secrecy. 

After  a  day  or  two  more  of  delay  and  further  consultations 
in  the  council  house,  the  chiefs  determined  that  but  three  of  their 
number  should  accompany  the  mission,  as  a  greater  number  might 
awaken  the  suspicions  of  the  French.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  Washington  set  out  for  the  French  post,  having  his 
usual  party  augmented  by  an  Indian  hunter,  and  being  accom- 
panied by  the  half-king,  an  old  Shannoah  sachem  named  Jes- 
kakake,  and  another  chief,  sometimes  called  Belt  of  Wampum, 
from  being  the  keeper  of  the  speech-belts,  but  generally  bearing 
the  sounding  appellation  of  White  Thunder. 

YOL. 
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AUITAL    AT   TEXASiao— CAPr^nr    /oxrAiKB — nu^ynriB    utklkt- 

OTKB  nU  BOTTLI — ^TIIE  OLD   DIPLiill  ^TIST   AXU  TlIK  TOUXO — THS  HALrCIM^ 
JBKAKAKK,    AV9    WmTC    TUl'XPEK    tT  ( 00 ICRBX>— THS    HTKBCH-BBLI 
UBI — LA   rOBGS,  THS  VILT  i-UMMIWART — FOST  AT  rRCSfCH   CtSBK- 
TAUKft  LBOABDEUB  DK  iT.  PIKKRK,  KXIUIIT  OF  ST.  LOUIS— CAPTAIN 
TEASCSACnOSS  AT  TBK    fOKT — ATTEMPTB  TO  BEDDCK  THK    BACRI 

BEcwnro  ov  the  FRO!rnu — DimruLnis  axd  delays  in  pj 

tCXNT  or  FESNCU  CBLCft — AlBIVAL  AT   VKXAXOOl 

Althouoh  the  distance  to  Venango,  bj  the  route  taken,  wma  nol 
above  seventy  miles,  yet  such  was  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  the  difficulty  of  travelling,  that  Washington  and  bis  party  did 
not  arrive  there  until  the  4tb  of  December.  The  French  colors 
were  flying  at  a  house  whence  John  Frazier,  the  English  trader, 
had  been  driven.  Washington  repaired  thither,  and  inquired  of 
three  French  officers  whom  he  saw  there  where  the  commmndant 
resided.  One  of  them  promptly  replied  that  he  *'  had  the  eo» 
mand  of  the  Ohio."  It  was,  in  fact,  the  redoubtable  Gaptaii 
JoDcaire,  the  veteran  intriguer  of  the  frontier.  On  being  ap 
prised,  however,  of  the  nature  of  Washington's  errand,  hi 
informed  him  that  there  was  a  general  officer  at  the  next  fti^ 
where  he  advised  him  to  apply  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  cf 
which  he  was  the  bearer. 
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In  the  meftn  time,  he  inyited  Washington  and  his  party  to  a 
supper  at  head  quarters.  It  proved  a  jovial  one,  for  Joncaire  ap- 
pears to  have  heen  somewhat  of  a  boon  companion,  and  there  is 
always  ready  though  rough  hospitality  in  the  wilderness.  It  is 
true,  Washington,  for  so  young  a  man,  may  not  have  had  the 
most  oonvivial  air,  but  there  may  have  been  a  moist  look  of  pro- 
mise in  the  old  soldier  Van  Braam. 

Joncaire^  and  his  brother  officers  pushed  the  bottle  briskly. 
"  The  wine,''  says  Washington,  "  as  they  dosed  themselves  pretty 
plentifully  with  it,  soon  banished  the  restraint  which  at  first  ap- 
peared in  their  conversation,  and  gave  a  license  to  their  tongues 
to  reveal  their  sentiments  more  freely.  They  told  me  that  it  was 
their  absolute  design  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio,  and  by  G- — 
ihfj  would  do  it ;  for  that  although  they  were  sensible  the  Eng- 
lish could  raise  two  men  for  their  one,  yet  they  knew  their  mo- 
tions were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent  any  undertaking. 
They  pretend  to  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  river  from  a 
discovery  made  by  one  La  Salle  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  rise  of 
this  expedition  is  to  prevent  our  settling  on  the  river  or  the 
waters  of  it,  as  they  heard  of  some  families  moving  out  in  order 
thereto." 

Washington  retained  his  sobriety  and  his  composure  through- 
oat  all  the  rodomontade  and  bacchanalian  outbreak  of  the  mer- 
ourial  Frenchmen;  leaving  the  task  of  pledging  them  to  his 
master  of  fence.  Van  Braam,  who  was  not  a  man  to  flinch  from 
notations.  He  took  careful  note,  however,  of  all  their  revelations, 
and  collected  a  variety  of  information  concerning  the  French 
forces ;  how  and  where  they  were  distributed ;  the  situations  and 
distances  of  their  forts,  and  their  means  and  mode  of  obtaining 
If  ^e  TCteran  diplomatist  of  the  wilderness  had  in* 
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tciiiled  this  rcvd  for  a  8nan%  be  was  conipleU>ly  foiled  by  bis 
youthful  ctmipi'titor. 

Ou  the  following  day  thore  was  no  travelling  un  account  of 
o.vi'fh.'^ive  rain.  Jonvaire,  in  ibe  mean  time,  having  discovered 
tLat  the  half- king  wad  with  tlie  mission,  cxprcssod  bis  sur- 
]irii$o  that  he  bad  nut  accnmpaniod  it  to  Iuk  i|uarter8  on  the  pre> 
^•cding  day.  Washington,  in  truth,  had  fe-ired  to  trust  the  sac 
chem  within  the  rouch  of  the  |>ulitio  Frenchiiian.  Nothing  would 
do  now  but  Joncaire  must  have  the  sacheuis  at  hoiidHjuarter& 
Here  his  diplomacy  w:u$  triumT)hant.  He  reivived  them  with  open 
arms.  He  was  enraptured  t4)  see  them.  His  Indian  brotbenl 
How  could  they  be  so  near  without  C(»ming  to  visit  him? 
He  made  them  presents;  hut,  aliove  all,  plied  them  so  potently 
with  lii|Uiir,  that  the  ]HX)r  half-king,  Jeskakake,  and  White 
Thunder  forgot  all  about  their  wnnigs,  their  speeches,  their 
speech-belts,  and  all  the  business  they  had  come  upon ;  paid  no  heed 
to  the  repeated  cautions  of  their  English  friends,  and  were  bood 
in  a  complete  state  of  frantic  extravagance  or  drunken  oUivioD. 

The  next  day  the  half-king  made  his  ap}>earanoe  at  Washing- 
ton's tent,  perfectly  sober  and  very  much  crestfallen.  He  d^ 
dared,  however,  that  he  still  intended  to  make  his  speech  to  the 
French,  and  offered  to  rehearse  it  on  the  spot ;  but  WuhingtOD 
advised  him  not  to  waste  his  ammunition  on  inferior  game  like 
Joncaire  and  his  comrades,  but  to  reserve  it  for  the  oommmBd* 
ant.  The  sachem  was  not  to  \)e  persuaded.  Here,  he  said,  wal 
tlie  place  of  the  council  fire,  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
transact  their  business  with  the  Freiich ;  and  as  to  Joncaire,  he 
had  all  the  management  of  French  affairs  with  the  Indiana. 

Washington  was  fain  to  attend  the  council  fire  and  listen  ts 
the  speech.     It  was  much  the  same  in  purport  as  that  whioh  hi 
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Lad  made  to  the  French  general,  and  he  ended  by  oiTcring  to 
return  the  French  speech-belt ;  but  this  Joncaire  refused  to  re- 
ceive, telling  him  to  carry  it  to  the  commander  at  the  fort 

All  that  day  and  the  next  was  the  party  kept  at  Venango  by 
the  stratagems  of  Joncaire  and  his  emissaries  to  detain  and  se« 
duce  the  sachems.  It  was  not  until  12  o'clock  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, that  Washington  was  able  to  extricate  them  out  of  their 
clutches  and  commence  his  journey. 

A  French  commissary  by  the  name  of  La  Force,  and  three 
soldiers,  set  off  in  company  with  him.  La  Force  went  as  if  on 
ordinary  business,  but  he  proved  one  of  the  most  active,  daring, 
and  mischief-making  of  those  anomalous  agents  employed  by  the 
French'  among  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  at 
the  bottom  of  many  of  the  perplexities  experienced  by  Washing- 
ton at  Venango,  and  now  travelled  with  him  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  wiles.  He  will  be  found,  hereafter,  acting  a  more  promi- 
nent part,  and  oiltimately  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  evil  doings. 

After  four  days  of  weary  travel  through  snow  and  rain,  and 
mire  and  swamp,  the  party  reached  the  fort.  It  was  situated  on 
a  kind  of  island  on  the  west  fork  of  French  Creek,  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Lake  Erie,  and  consisted  of  four  houses,  forming  a 
hollow  square,  defended  by  bastions  made  of  pallisades  twelve 
feet  high,  pidceted,  and  pierced  for  cannon  and  small  arms. 
Within  the  bastions  were  a  guard-house,  chapel,  and  other  build- 
ings, and  outside  were  stables,  a  smithes  forge,  and  log-houses^ 
covered  with  bark,  fbr  the  soldiers 

On  the  death  of  the  late  general,  the  fort  had  remained  in 
charge  of  one  Captain  Reparti  until  within  a  week  past,  when  the 
Chevalier  Legardeur  de  St.  Pierre  had  arrived,  and  taken  com« 
mand. 
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The  reception  of  Wanhington  at  the  fort  waa  Terj  diflerent 
from  thu  unoereinoiiiou8  onu  cx|KTieiirC(l  at  the  outpost  of  Joih 
caire  and  hin  oouvivial  messmates.  When  he  preacDted  himaelf 
at  the  gate,  accompanied  hy  hia  interpreter,  Van  Braam,  he  wai 
met  by  the  officer  aecoud  iu  command  and  conducted  in  doe  mili- 
tary form  to  his  superior ;  an  ancient  and  silver-haired  ehcralier 
of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louij*,  courteous  but  ceremonioaa; 
mingling  the  polish  of  the  French  gentleman  of  the  old  school 
with  the  precision  of  the  soldier. 

Having  announced  his  errand  through  his  interpreter,  Vaa 
Braani,  Washington  oficred  his  credentials  and  the  letter  of  Got- 
crnor  Dinwiddic,  and  was  disp0!$ed  to  proceed  at  once  to  bnsi- 
neii8  with  the  prompt  frankness  of  a  young  man  unhackneyed  in 
diplomacy.  The  che\'alicr,  however,  politely  reijuested  him  to 
retain  the  documents  in  his  possession  until  his  predecessor.  Cap- 
tain Reparti,  should  arrive,  who  was  hourly  expected  from  tha 
next  post. 

At  two  o'clock  the  captain  arrived.  The  letter  and  ita  aoeom- 
panying  documents  were  then  oficred  again,  and  received  in  due 
form,  and  the  chevalier  and  his  officers  retired  with  them  into  a 
private  apartment,  where  the  captain,  who  understood  a  little 
English,  officiated  as  translator.  The  translation  being  finiahed, 
Washington  was  ref|uested  to  walk  in  and  bring  his  translator 
Van  Braam,  with  him,  to  peruse  and  correct  it,  which  he  did. 

In  this  letter,  Dinwiddle  complained  of  the  intrusion  of 
French  forces  into  the  Ohio  country,  erecting  forts  and  making 
settlements  in  the  western  parts  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  so  no- 
toriously known  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
He  inquired  by  whose  authority  and  instructions  the  French 
Commander-general  had  marched  this  force  from  Canada,  and 
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made  this  icvasion;  intimatiDg  that  his  own  action  would  be 
regulated  by  the  answer  he  should  receive,  and  the  tenor  of  the 
eommission  with  which  he  was  honored.  At  the  same  time  he 
required  of  the  commandant  his  peaceable  departure,  and  that  he 
would  forbear  to  prosecute  a  purpose  '*  so  interruptive  of  the  har- 
mony and  good  understanding  which  his  majesty  was  desirous  to 
eontinne  and  cultivate  with  the  most  catholic  king.*' 

The  latter  part  of  the  letter  related  to  the  youthful  envoy. 
^  I  persuade  myself  you  will  receive  and  entertain  Major  Wash- 
ington with  the  candor  and  politeness  natural  to  your  nation,  and 
it  will  give  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  if  you  can  return  him  with 
an  answer  suitable  to  my  wishes  for  a  long  and  lasting  peace  be- 
tween us." 

The  two  following  days  were  consumed  in  councils  of  the 
chevalier  and  his  officers  over  the  letter  and  the  necessary  reply. 
Washington  occupied  himself  in  the  mean  time  in  observing  and 
taking  notes  of  the  plan,  dimensions,  and  strength  of  the  fort, 
and  of  every  thing  about  it.  He  gave  orders  to  his  people,  also, 
to  take  an  exact  account  of  the  canoes  in  readiness,  and  others  in 
the  process  of  construction,  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  down  the 
river  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

As  the  weather  continued  stormy,  with  much  snow,  and  tho 
horses  were  daily  losing  strength,  he  sent  them  down,  unladen,  to 
Venango,  to  await  his  return  by  water.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
discovered  that  busy  intrigues  were  going  on  to  induce  the  half- 
king  and  the  other  sachems  to  abandon  him,  and  renounce  all 
friendship  with  the  English.  Upon  learning  this,  he  urged  the 
chiefs  to  deliver  up  their" speech-belts *' immediately,  as  they  had 
promised,  thereby  shaking  off  all  dependence  upon  the  French. 
They  aooordingly  pressed  for  an  audience  that  very  evening.     A 
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priTite  one  was  at  length  granted  them  by  the  commander,  ia 
presence  of  one  or  two  of  his  officiTa.  The  half-king  reported  the 
rusult  of  it  to  Wanhington.  The  venerable  but  astute  oheTalicr 
cautiouaily  evaded  the  acceptanve  of  the  proffered  wampum ;  made 
many  profeiwions  of  love  and  friendship,  and  said  he  wished  to 
live  in  peace  and  trade  amicably  with  the  tribes  of  the  OhiO|  in 
proof  of  which  he  would  scud  down  some  goods  immediately  for 
them  to  Logstown. 

As  Washington  understood,  privately,  that  an  officer  waa  to 
accompany  the  man  employed  to  convey  these  goods,  he  suspected 
that  the  real  design  was  to  arrest  and  bring  off  all  straggling 
English  traders  they  might  meet  with.  What  strengthened  thu 
opinion  was  a  frank  avowal  which  had  been  made  to  him  bj  the 
chevalier,  that  he  had  orders  to  capture  every  British  subject  who 
should  attempt  to  trade  upon  the  Ohio  or  its  waters. 

Captain  Keparti,  also,  in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  as  to  what  had 
been  done  with  two  Pennsylvania  traders,  who  had  been  taken 
with  all  their  goods,  informed  him  that  they  had  been  sent  to 
Canada,  but  had  since  returned  homo.  He  had  stated,  further- 
more, that  during  the  time  he  held  command,  a  white  boj  hid 
been  carried  captive  past  the  fort  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  had 
with  them,  also,  two  or  three  white  men's  scalps. 

All  these  circumstances  showed  him  the  mischief  that  waa 
brewing  in  these  parts,  and  the  treachery  and  violence  that  per- 
vaded the  frontier,  and  made  him  the  more  solicitous  to  accom- 
plish his  mission  successfully,  and  conduct  his  little  band  in  safolj 
out  of  a  wily  neigliborhood. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th,  the  Clievalier  de  St.  Pierre  de- 
livered to  Washington  his  sealed  reply  to  the  letter  of  Governor 
Dinwiddie.  The  purport  of  previous  conversations  with  the  chmr^ 
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lier,  and  the  whole  complexion  of  affiiirs  on  the  frontier,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  nature  of  that  reply. 

The  business  of  his  mission  being  accomplished,  Washington 
prepared  on  the  15th  to  return  by  water  to  Venango;  but  a 
secret  influence  was  at  work  which  retarded  every  movement. 

"  The  commandant,"  writes  he,  "  ordered  a  plentiful  store  of 
liquor  and  provisions  to  be  put  on  board  our  canoes,  and  appeared 
to  be  extremely  complaisant,  though  he  was  exerting  every  arti- 
fice which  he  could  invent  to  set  our  Indians  at  variance  with  us, 
to  prevent  their  going  until  after  our  departure;  presents,  re- 
wards, and  every  thing  which  could  be  suggested  by  him  or  his 
officers.  I  cannot  say  that  ever  in  my  life  I  suffered  so  much 
anxiety  as  I  did  in  this  affair.  I  saw  that  every  stratagem  which 
the  most  fruitful  brain  could  invent  was  practised  to  win  the 
half-king  to  their  interests,  and  that  leaving  him  there  was  giving 
them  the  opportunity  they  aimed  at.  I  went  to  the  half-king, 
and  pressed  him  in  the  strongest  terms  to  go ;  he  told  me  that 
the  commandant  would  not  discharge  him  until  the  morning.  I 
then  went  to  the  commandant  and  desired  him  to  do  their  busi- 
ness, and  complained  to  him  of  ill  treatment ;  for,  keeping  them, 
as  they  were  a  part  of  my  company,  was  detaining  me.  This  he 
promised  not  to  do,  but  to  forward  my  journey  as  much  as  he 
could.  He  protested  he  did  not  keep  them,  but  was  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  their  stay ;  though  I  soon  found  it  out  He  had 
promised  them  a  present  of  guns  if  they  would  wait  until  the 
morning.  As  I  was  very  much  pressed  by  the  Indians  to  wait 
this  day  for  them,  I  consented,  on  the  promise  that  nothing 
should  hinder  them  in  the  morning." 

The  next  morning  (16th)  the  French,  in  fulfilment  of  their 
promisey  had  to  give  the  present  of  guns.     They  then  endeavored 
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to  detain  the  sachems  with  liquor,  which  at  any  other  time  might 
have  prcTailcd,  but  Washington  roinindod  the  half-king  that  his 
royal  word  was  pledged  to  depart,  avd  urged  it  upon  him  so 
closely  that  exerting  unwonted  resiolutioii  and  tfoU'-dcuial,  he  tomed 
his  back  upon  the  liquor  and  embarked. 

It  was  rough  and  laborious  navigation.  French  Creek  was 
swollen  and  turbulent,  and  full  of  floating  ice.  The  frail  canoes 
were  several  times  in  danger  of  Ix'ing  staved  to  pieces  against 
rocks.  Often  the  voyagers  had  to  leap  out  and  remain  in  the 
water  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  drawing  the  canoe:^  over  shoals,  and 
at  one  place  to  carry  them  a  (piartcr  of  a  mile  across  a  neck  of 
land,  the  river  being  completely  dammed  b}*  ice.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  2'2d  that  they  reached  Venango. 

Here  Washington  was  ubligt^d,  most  unwillingly,  to  part  eom- 
pany  with  the  sachems.  White  Thunder  had  hurt  hinuelf  and 
was  ill  and  unable  to  walk,  and  the  others  determined  to  rcmaia 
at  Venango  for  a  day  or  two  and  convey  him  down  the  river  in  a 
canoe.  There  was  danger  that  the  smooth-tongued  and  convivial 
Joncaire  would  avail  himself  of  the  interval  to  ply  the  poor  moD- 
archs  of  the  woods  with  flattery  and  liquor.  Washington  en- 
deavored to  put  the  worthy  half-king  on  his  guard,  knowing  that 
he  had  once  before  shown  himself  but  little  proof  against  the 
seductions  of  the  bottle.  The  sachem,  however,  desired  him  not 
t)  be  concerned ;  he  knew  the  French  too  well  for  any  thing  to 
enga^  him  in  their  favor;  nothing  HJiould  shake  his  faith  to  his 
Englisli  brothers;  and  it  will  be  fmud  that  in  these 
he  was  sincere. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

KnVBN  ROM  yCTANOO— A  TRAMP  ON  FOOT — ^MUBDHDrQ  TOWlf — TBS  INDIAIT 
GUIDK — T&KACHERT — AX  ANXIOUS  NIGHT — PERILS  ON  THE  ALLEOANT  RTVER 
^-QUSEN  AUQUIPPA — THE  OLD   WaTGU-OOAT— RETURN  ACROSS  THE  BLUB  EIDG& 

Os  the  25th  of  December,  Washington  and  his  little  party  set 
out  by  land  from  Venango  on  their  route  homeward.  They  had 
a  long  winter's  journey  before  them,  through  a  wilderness  beset 
with  dangers  and  difficulties.  The  packhorses,  laden  with  tents, 
baggage,  and  provisions,  were  completely  jaded;  it  was  feared 
they  would  give  out  Washington  dismounted,  gave  up  his  sad- 
dle-horse to  aid  in  transporting  the  baggage,  and  requested  his 
companions  to  do  the  same.  None  but  the  drivers  remained  in 
the  saddle.  He  now  equipped  himself  in  an  Indian  hunting-dress, 
and  with  Van  Braam,  Gist,  and  John  Davidson,  the  Indian  in- 
terpreter, proceeded  on  foot 

The  cold  increased.  There  was  deep  snow  that  froze  as  it 
fell  The  horses  grew  less  and  less  capable  of  travelling  For 
three  days  they  toiled  on  slowly  and  wearily.  Washington  was 
impatient  to  accomplish  his  journey,  and  make  his  report  to  the 
governor;  he  determined,  therefore,  to  hasten  some  distance  in 
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advance  of  the  party,  and  then  strike  for  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio 
b}'  the  nearest  course  directly  through  the  woods.  He  accord- 
ingly put  the  cavalcade  under  the  command  of  Van  Braani,  and 
furnished  him  with  money  for  expenses;  then  disencumbering 
himself  of  all  superfluous  clothing,  buckling  himself  up  in  a 
watch-coat,  strapping  his  pack  on  his  shoulders,  containing  hif 
papers  and  provisions,  and  taking  gun  in  hand,  he  left  the  horses 
to  flounder  on,  and  struck  manfully  ahead,  accompanied  only  by 
Mr.  Gist,  who  had  equipped  liimsclf  in  like  manner. 

At  niglit  they  lit  a  fire,  and  ^  camped  **  by  it  in  the  woods. 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  wore  again  on  foot,  and 
pressed  forward  until  they  stnick  the  south-east  fork  of  Beaver 
Creek,  at  a  place  bearing  the  sinister  name  of  Murdering  Town; 
probably  the  scene  of  some  Indian  massacre. 

Here  Washington,  in  planning  his  route,  had  intended  to 
leave  the  regular  path,  and  strike  through  the  woods  for  Shanno- 
pins  Town,  two  or  three  miles  above  the  fork  of  the  Ohio,  where 
ho  hoped  to  be  able  to  cross  the  Allegany  Uiver  on  the  ioo. 

At  Murdering  Town  he  found  a  party  of  Indians,  who  appeared 
to  have  known  of  his  coming,  and  to  have  been  waiting  for  him. 
One  of  them  accosted  Mr.  Gist,  and  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing 
him.  The  wary  woodsman  regarded  him  narrowly,  and  thought 
he  had  seen  him  at  Joucaire's.  If  so,  he  and  his  comrades  wait 
in  the  French  interest,  and  their  lying  in  wait  boded  no  good. 
The  Indian  was  very  curious  in  his  int^uiries  as  to  when  thej  had 
left  Venango ;  how  they  came  to  be  travelling  on  foot ;  where 
tlicy  had  left  their  horses,  and  when  it  was  probable  the  latter 
would  reach  this  place.  All  these  questions  increased  the  dii^ 
trust  of  Gist,  and  rendered  him  cxtrenii'ly  cautious  in  reply. 

The  route  hence  to  Shannopius  Tuwn  lay  throu^  a  tnnHoM 
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wild,  of  which  the  travellers  knew  nothiag;  after  some  consulta- 
tion, therefore,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  engage  one  of  the  In- 
dians as  a  guide.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  with  alacrity, 
took  Washington's  pack  upon  his  hack,  and  led  the  way  hy  what 
ho  said  was  the  most  direct  course.  After  travelling  hriskly  for 
eight  or  ten  miles  Washington  hecame  fatigued,  and  his  feet 
were  chafed ;  he  thought,  too,  they  were  taking  a  direction  too 
much  to  the  north-east;  he  came  to  a  halt,  therefore,  and 
determined  to  light  a  fire,  make  a  shelter  of  the  hark  and 
branches  of  trees,  and  encamp  there  for  the  night.  The  Indian 
demurred ;  he  offered,  as  Washington  was  fatigued,  to  carry  his 
gun,  but  the  latter  was  too  wary  to  part  with  his  weapon.  The 
Indian  now  grew  churlish.  There  were  Ottawa  Indians  in  the 
woods,  he  said,  who  might  be  attracted  by  their  fire,  and  surprise 
and  scalp  them ;  he  urged,  therefore,  that  they  should  continue 
on :  he  would  take  them  to  his  cabin,  where  they  would  be  safe. 

Mr.  Gist's  suspicions  increased,  but  he  said  nothing.  Wash- 
ington's also  were  awakened.  They  proceeded  some  distance  fur- 
ther: the  guide  paused  and  listened.  He  had  heard,  he  said, 
the  report  of  a  gun  toward  the  north ;  it  must  be  from  his  cabin ; 
he  accordingly  turned  his  steps  in  that  direction. 

Washington  began  to  apprehend  an  ambuscade  of  savages. 
He  knew  the  hostility  of  many  of  them  to  the  English,  and  what 
a  desirable  trophy  was  the  scalp  of  a  white  man.  The  Indian 
still  kept  on  toward  the  north ;  he  pretended  to  hear  two  whoops 
— Hhey  were  from  his  cabin — it  could  not  be  far  off 

They  went  on  two  miles  further,  when  Washington  signified 
his  determination  to  encamp  at  the  first  water  they  should  find. 
The  guide  said  nothing,  but  kept  doggedly  on.  After  a  little 
while  they  arrived  at  an  opening  in  the  woods,  and  emerging 
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from  the  deep  cihadowa  in  which  thoy  had  been  tnTalliDg,  Ibud 
thiMiisclvcs  in  a  clear  meadow,  rendered  still  more  light  hj 
the  glare  of  the  smiw  upon  the  ground.  Scaroelj  had  they 
cniorged  wheu  the  Indian,  wlio  was  about  fifteen  paces  ahead, 
HiiiMenly  turned,  le wiled  h'lA  gun,  and  fired.  Washington  was 
Htartled  for  an  instant,  but,  feeling  that  he  was  not  wounded,  de^ 
niaiidi'd  (juickly  of  Mr.  <«ist  if  he  was  shot  The  latter  anawered 
ill  the  negative.  The  Indian  in  the  mean  time  had  run  forward, 
and  screened  himself  behind  a  large  white  oak,  where  he  waa  re* 
loading  his  gun.  They  overtook,  and  seiied  him.  Oiat  wooU 
have  put  him  to  death  on  the  si>ot,  but  Washington  humandy 
prevented  him.  Thoy  permitted  him  to  finish  the  loading  of  his 
gun  ;  but,  after  he  had  put  in  the  ball,  took  the  weapon  from  him, 
a  I  id  lot  him  see  that  he  was  under  guard. 

Arriving  at  a  small  stream  they  ordered  the  Indian  to  make 
a  fire,  and  took  turns  to  watch  over  the  guns.  While  he  wai 
thus  occupiotl,  Gist,  a  veteran  woodsman,  and  accustomed  to  hold 
the  life  of  an  Indian  ratlier  cheap,  was  somewhat  incommoded  bj 
the  scruples  of  his  youthful  commander,  which  might  enable  ths 
Favag-j  to  carry  out  some  scheme  of  treachery.  He  observed  to 
Was'.iington  that,  since  he  would  not  suffer  the  Indian  to  be 
killed,  they  must  manage  to  get  him  out  of  tlie  way,  and  then 
di'cauip  with  all  s]x*ed,  and  travel  all  night  to  leave  this  perfidiooi 
i.cighborhotKl  behind  the  in ;  but  first  it  was  necessary  to  Uind 
the  guide  as  to  their  intentions.  He  accijrdingly  addreaaed  him 
in  a  friendly  tone,  and  adverting  to  the  latj  circumatanee,  pre- 
tended to  6upi>08c  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  fired  hia  goa 
nuTfly  as  a  signal.  Tlie  Indian,  whether  deceived  or  not,  readily 
cl limed  in  with  the  explanation.  lie  said  he  now  knew  the  w^ 
tu  his  cabin,  which  was  at  no  great  distance.     "  Well  theDy**  r^ 
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plied  Gist,  '^  you  can  go  home,  and  as  we  are  tired  we  will  re- 
main  here  for  the  night,  and  follow  your  track  at  daylight.  Iq 
the  mean  time  here  is  a  cake  of  bread  for  you,  and  you  must  give 
us  some  meat  in  the  morning. " 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  designs  of  the  savage, 
he  was  evidently  glad  to  get  off.  Gist  followed  him  cautiously 
for  u  distance,  and  listened  until  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died 
away ;  returning  then  to  Washington,  they  proceeded  about  half 
a  mile,  made  another  fire,  set  their  compass  and  fixed  their  course 
by  the  light  of  it,  then  leaving  it  burning,  pushed  forward,  and 
travelled  as  fast  as  possible  all  night,  so  as  to  gain  a  fair  start 
should  any  one  pursue  them  at  daylight.  Continuing  on  the 
next  day  they  never  relaxed  their  speed  until  nightfall,  when  they 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Allegany  River,  about  two  miles 
above  Shannopins  Town. 

Washington  had  expected  to  find  the  river  frozen  completely 
over;  it  was  so  only  for  about  fifty  yards  from  each  shore, 
while  great  quantities  of  broken  ice  were  driving  down  the  main 
channel.  Trusting  that  he  had  out-travelled  pursuit,  he  encamped 
on  the  border  of  the  river ;  still  it  was  an  anxious  night,  and  he 
was  up  at  daybreak  to  devise  some  means  of  reaching  the  oppo- 
site bank.  No  other  mode  presented  itself  than  by  a  raft,  and 
to  construct  this  they  had  but  one  poor  hatchet  With  this  they 
set  resolutely  to  work  and  labored  all  day,  but  the  sun  went  down 
before  their  raft  was  finished.  They  launched  it,  however,  and 
getting  on  board,  endeavored  to  propel  it  across  with  setting  polea. 
Before  they  were  half  way  over  the  raft  became  jammed  between 
cakes  of  ice,  and  they  were  in  imminent  periL  Washington 
planted  his  pole  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  leaned  against 
it  with  all  his  might,  to  stay  the  raft  until  the  ice  should  pass 
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by.  Tbc  rapid  current  fi>rci*d  the  ice  at^inst  the  pole  with  such 
vii>Ioncc  that  he  wan  jerked  into  the  water,  where  it  waa  at  loaat 
ten  feet  deep,  and  only  saved  hiniHolf  from  hcing  awepi  away 
and  drowned  hy  catching  hold  of  one  of  the  raft  loga. 

It  was  now  iuiposdible  with  all  their  exertions  to  get  to 
either  shore ;  abandoning  the  raft  therefore,  they  got  upon  as 
island,  near  which  they  were  drifting.  Here  they  passed  the  night 
ez]K)sed  to  intense  cold,  by  which  the  hands  and  feet  of  Mr.  6ial 
were  frozen.  In  the  lunniing  they  found  the  drift  ice  wedged  so 
closely  together,  that  they  8uci-eede<l  in  ^retting  from  the  island 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  and  Ik^forc  night  were  in  oon- 
fortablc  quarters  at  the  house  of  Frasier,  the  Indian  trader,  at 
the  mouth  of  Turtle  Creek  on  the  M  oiion^liela. 

Here  they  learned  fn>ni  a  war  party  of  Indians  that  a  hand  of 
Ottawas,  a  tribe  in  the  intcrettt  of  tlic  French,  had  masMcred  a 
whole  family  of  whites  on  the  banks  nf  the  great  Kanawha  Rirer. 

At  Frasier^s  they  were  detained  two  or  three  days  endeavor- 
ing to  procm^  horses.  In  this  interval  Washington  had  agua 
occasion  to  exercise  Indian  diplomacy.  Abtiut  three  milca  dis> 
tant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogeny  Uivcr,  dwelt  a  female  ai- 
chem,  Queen  Aliquippa,  as  the  English  called  her,  whose  8ov^ 
reign  dignity  had  been  aggrieved,  that  the  party  on  their  way  to 
the  Ohio,  had  passed  near  her  royal  wigwam  without  paying  their 
respects  to  her. 

Aware  of  the  importance,  at  this  critical  juncture,  of  aeenring 
the  frieudship-of  the  Indians,  Washington  availed  himself  of  the 
interruption  of  his  journey,  to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  tUi 
native  princcsa.  Whatever  anger  she  may  have  felt  at  past  n^ 
lect,  it  was  readily  appeased  by  a  pn^ent  of  his  old  wateh-ooit; 
and  her  good  graces  were  completely  secured  by  a  bottle  of 
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which,  he  intimates,  appeared  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  her 
majesty. 

Leaving  Frazier's  on  the  1st  of  January,  they  arrived  on  the 
2d  at  Gist's  residence  16  miles  from  the  Monongahela.  Here  they 
separated,  and  Washington  having  purchased  a  horse,  continued 
his  homeward  course,  passing  horses  laden  with  materials  and 
stores  for  the  fort  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio,  and  families  going  out 
to  settle  there. 

Having  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  and  stopped  one  day  at  Bel- 
voir  to  rest,  he  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  16th  of  January, 
where  he  delivered  to  Governor  Dinwiddle  the  letter  of  the  French 
commandant,  and  made  him  a  full  report  of  the  events  of  his 
mission. 

We  have  been  minute  in  our  account  of  this  expedition  as  it 
was  an  early  test  and  development  of  the  various  talents  and  char- 
acteristics of  Washington. 

The  prudence,  sagacity,  resolution,  firmness,  and  self-devotion 
manifested  by  him  throughout ;  his  admirable  tact  and  self-pos- 
session in  treating  vrith  fickle  savages  and  crafty  white  men  ;  the 
soldier's  eye  with  which  he  had  noticed  the  commanding  and  de- 
fensible points  of  the  country,  and  every  thing  that  would  bear 
upon  military  operations ;  and  the  hardihood  with  which  he  had 
acquitted  himself  during  a  wintry  tramp  through  the  wilderness, 
through  constant  storms  of  rain  and  snow ;  often  sleeping  on  the 
ground  without  a  tent  in  the  open  «iir,  and  in  danger  from  treach- 
erous foes,— all  pointed  him  out,  not  merely  to  the  governor,  but  to 
the  public  at  large,  as  one  eminently  fitted,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  for  important  trusts  involving  civil  as  well  as  military  duties 
It  is  an  expedition  that  may  be  considered  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes.     From. that  moment  he  was  the  rising  hope  of  Virginia 
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Tub  reply  of  the  Chevalier  dc  St.  Pierre  was  fuoh  as  might  haft 
been  expected  from  that  courteoua,  but  warj  oommAiider.  Ht 
should  transmit,  he  said,  the  letter  of  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  hii 
general,  the  Mar^iuis  du  Qucisno,  ^*  to  whom,"  obserred  he,  ^  it 
better  belo*u);3  than  to  me  to  set  forth  the  evidence  and  remlilj  rf 
the  ri/;;ht4  of  the  king,  my  master,  upon  the  lands  situated  akpK 
the  river  Ohio,  and  to  contOj«t  the  pretensions  of  tho  King«if 
Great  Britain  thereto.  Wis  a.i.swer  Hhall  be  a  law  to  me.  *  * 
*  *  *  As  to  the  Hummoiis  you  send  me  to  retire,  I  do  not 
think  myself  obliged  to  obey  it.  Whatever  may  be  yoar  inatra^ 
tions,  I  am  here  by  virtue  of  the  ordcrrt  of  my  general ;  and  I 
cutreat  you,  sir,  not  to  doubt  one  moniciit  but  that  I  am  detat^ 
mined  to  conform  mvself  to  them  with  all  the  exactneaa  and  res^ 
lution  which  can  be  expected  from  the  b^.-t  officer,"  •  •  •  • 
<<  I  made  it  my  particular  care,^'  adds  he,  *'  to  reoeire  Md 
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Washington  with  a  distinction  saitable  to  your  dignity,  as  well  as 
his  own  quality  and  great  merit.  I  flatter  myself  that  he  will  do 
me  this  justice  before  you,  sir,  and  that  he  will  signify  to  you,  in 
the  manner  I  do  myself,  the  profound  respect  with  which  I  am, 
sir,"  <tc.* 

This  soldier-like  and  punctilious  letter  of  the  chevalier  was 
considered  evasive,  and  only  intended  to  gain  time.  The  infor- 
mation given  by  Washington  of  what  he  had  observed  on  the 
frontier  convinced  Governor  Dinwiddie  and  his  council  that  the 
French  were  preparing  to  descend  the  Ohio  in  the  spring,  and 
take  military  possession  of  the  country.  Washington's  journal 
was  printed,  and  widely  promulgated  throughout  the  colonies  and 
England,  and  awakened  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  impending 
danger,  and  the  necessity  of  prompt  measures  to  anticipate  the 
French  movements. 

Captain  Trent  was  despatched  to  the  frontier,  commissioned 
to  raise  a  company  of  one  hundred  men,  march  with  all  speed  to 
the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  and  finish  as  soon  as  possible  the  fort  com- 
menced there  by  the  Ohio  Company.  He  was  enjoined  to  act 
only  on  the  defensive,  but  to  capture  or  destroy  whoever  should 
oppose  the  construction  of  the  works,  or  disturb  the  settlements. 
The  choice  of  Captain  Trent  for  this  service,  notwithstanding  Lis 
late  inefficient  expedition,  was  probably  owing  to  his  being 
brother-in-law  to  George  Croghan,  who  had  grown  to  be  quite  a 
personage  of  consequence  on  the  frontier,  where  he  had  an  estab- 
lishment or  trading-house,  and  was  supposed  to  have  great  influ- 
ciice  among  the  western  tribes,  so  as  to  be  able  at  any  time  to 
persuade  many  of  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet. 

*  London  Mag.,  June,  1754* 
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Washin^n  was  empowered  to  rai9o  a  eompanj  of  liko  force 
ct  Alexandria;  t)  pntciiro  and  forward  munitioDa  and  aappliei 
fiir  the  projected  fort  at  the  Fork,  ami  ultimately  to  ha?e  eom- 
niuiid  of  both  comi>anic.<«.  When  on  tlic  frontier  ho  was  to  taka 
CfMincil  of  George  Crf>;;han  and  Andrew  Montour  the  interpreter, 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Indians,  the}-  being  esteemed  perfect 
oracles  in  that  department. 

Governor  Dinwiddle  in  the  moan  time  called  upon  the  gOTer- 
Bors  of  the  other  provinces  to  make  common  cause  against  thi 
foe;  he  endeavored,  alsi>,  to  effect  alliances  with  the  Indian tribei 
of  the  south,  the  Catawbas  and  Cherokees,  by  way  of  countc^ 
bubmciug  the  Chippcwas  and  Ottawas,  who  were  devoted  to  ths 
French. 

The  colonies,  however,  felt  as  yet  too  much  like  isolated  tenv 
topics;  the  spirit  of  union  was  wanting.  Some  pleaded  a  want 
of  military  funds;  some  quentioned  the  justice  of  the  canse; 
8i>mc  declined  taking  any  hostile  step  that  might  involre  them  ia 
a  war,  unless  they  should  have  direct  orders  from  the  crown. 

Dinwiddle  convened  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  deriae  meaaarai 
for  the  public  security.  Here  his  high  idea  of  prerogatiTe  tai 
of  gubernatorial  dignity  met  with  a  grievous  countercheck  tnm 
the  dawning  spirit  of  independence.  High  as  were  the  povof 
vested  in  the  colonial  government  of  Virginia,  of  which|  thoi^ 
but  lieutenant-governor,  he  liad  the  actual  control ;  they  van 
counterbalanced  by  the  power  inherent  in  the  people,  growing  od 
of  their  situation  and  circumstances,  and  acting  through  their 
re))resentatives. 

There  was  no  turbulent  factious  opposition  to  gOTemment  ii 
Virginia ;  no  *^  fierce  doinncracy,**  the  rank  growth  of  ewwiti 
cities,  and  a  fermenting  populace ;  but  there  was  the  independMt 
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of  men,  living  apart  in  patriarchal  stjlo  on  their  own  rural  do« 
mains;  surrounded  by  their  families,  dependants  and  slaves, 
among  whom  their  will  was  law, — and  there  was  the  individuality 
in  character  and  action  of  men  prone  to  nurture  peculiar  notions 
and  habits  of  thinking,  in  the  thoughtful  solitariness  of  country 
life. 

When  Dinwiddie  propounded  his  scheme  of  operations  on  the 
Ohio,  some  of  the  burgesses  had  the  hardihood  to  doubt  the 
claims  of  the  king  to  the  disputed  territory ;  a  doubt  which  the 
governor  reprobated  as  savoring  strongly  of  a  most  disloyal 
French  spirit ;  he  fired,  as  he  says,  at  the  thought  '^  that  an  Eng- 
lish legislature  should  presume  to  doubt  the  right  of  his  majesty 
to  the  interior  parts  of  this  continent,  the  back  part  of  his 
dominions  I  *' 

Others  demurred  to  any  grant  of  means  for  military  purposes 
"which  might  be  construed  into  an  act  of  hostility.  To  meet  this 
scruple  it  was  suggested  that  the  grant  might  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  all  settlers  on  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  And  under  this  specious  plea  ten  thousand 
pounds  were  grudgingly  voted ;  but  even  this  moderate  sum  was 
not  put  at  the  absolute  disposition  of  the  governor.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  with  whom  he  was  to  confer  as  to  its  appro- 
priation. 

This  precaution  Dinwiddie  considered  an  insulting  invasion 
of  the  right  ho  possessed  as  governor  to  control  the  purse  as  well 
as  the  sword;  and  he  complained  bitterly  of  the  assembly,  as 
deeply  tinctured  with  a  republican  way  of  thinking,  and  disposed 
to  encroach  on  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  ^'  which  he  feared 
would  render  them  more  and  more  diihcult  to  be  brought  to 
order. ^^ 
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Warsi  and  mean  a  bein^  proridod,  G  ore  r  nor  Dtnwiddie  aug- 
mented the  uamber  of  tn)op8  to  be  en  tinted  to  throe  hundred, 
divi<led  into  six  companies.  The  command  of  the  whole,  ms 
before,  was  offered  to  Wa.*<hiugton,  but  he  shrank  from  it,  u  a 
charge  too  great  for  his  youth  and  inexperience.  It  was  giveii, 
therefore,  to  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  an  Knglish  gcntlcmaD  of  worth 
and  education,  and  Washington  was  made  second  in  commaody 
with  the  rank  of  Heutenant-colonel. 

The  recruiting,  at  first,  went  on  slowly.  Those  who  offered 
to  enlist,  says  Washington,  were  for  the  most  part  loose  idle  per- 
sons without  house  or  home,  some  without  slioes  or  stockings, 
some  shirtless,  and  many  without  coat  or  waistcoat. 

He  was  young  in  the  n>cruitiiig  sen'ice,  or  he  would  haTe 
known  that  such  is  generally  the  stuff  of  which  armies  are  made. 
In  this  country  especially  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  enlist  the 
active  yeomanry  by  holding  out  merely  the  pay  of  a  soldier.  The 
means  of  subsistence  are  too  easily  obtained  by  the  industrious, 
for  them  to  give  up  home  and  personal  independence  for  a  mera 
d&ily  support.  Some  may  be  tempted  by  a  love  of  adventure ; 
but  in  general,  they  rcijuirc  some  prospect  of  ultimate  advantage 
that  may  "  better  their  condition.'' 

Governor  Dinwiddle  became  sensible  of  this,  and  resorted  to 
an  expedient  rising  out  of  the  ratnral  resources  of  the  country, 
which  has  since  been  fro(|uently  adopted,  and  always  with  efficacy, 
lie  proclaimed  a  bouuty  of  two  hui.dred  thouf^and  acres  of  land 
on  the  Ohio  River,  to  be  divided  amonp:  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  should  engage  in  this  expedition;  one  thou!>and  to  be  laM 
off  contiguous  to  the  fort  at  the  fitrk,  for  the  use  of  the  garrisoa 
This  was  a  tempting  bait  to  the  sous  of  farmers,  who  raadilj 
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eDlistcd  in  the  hopo  of  having,  at  the  end  of  a  short  campaign,  a 
snug  farm  of  their  own  in  this  land  of  promise. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  matter  to  get  officers  than  soldiers. 
Very  few  of  those  appointed  made  their  appearance ;  one  of  tho 
captains  had  been  promoted;  two  declined;  Washington  found 
himself  left,  almost  alone,  to  manage  a  number  of  self-willed, 
undisciplined  recruits.  Happily  he  had  with  him,  in  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  that  soldier  of  fortune,  Jacob  Van  Braam,  his  old 
'*  master  of  fence,"  and  travelling  interpreter. 

In  his  emergency  he  forthwith  nominated  him  captain,  and 
wrote  to  the  governor  to  confirm  the  appointment,  representing 
him  as  the  oldest  lieutenant,  and  an  experienced  officer. 

On  the  2d  of  April  Washington  set  off  from  Alexandria  for 
the  new  fort,  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio.  He  had  but  two  com- 
panies with  him,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ; 
tho  remainder  of  the  regiment  was  to  follow  under  Colonel  Fry 
with  the  artillery,  which  was  to  be  conveyed  up  the  Potomac. 
While  on  the  march  he  was  joined  by  a  detachment  under  Cap- 
tain Adam  Stephen,  an  officer  destined  to  serve  with  him  at 
distant  periods  of  his  military  career. 

At  Winchester  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  conveyances 
by  gentle  means,  and  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  avail  himself  of 
the  militia  law  of  Virginia,  and  impress  horses  and  waggons  for 
service ;  giving  tho  owners  orders  on  government  for  their  ap- 
praised value.  Even  then,  out  of  a  great  number  impressed,  ho 
obtained  but  ten,  after  waiting  a  week ;  these,  too,  were  grudg- 
ingly famished  by  farmers  with  their  worst  horses,  so  that  in 
steep  and  difficult  passes  they  were  incompetent  to  the  draught, 
and  the  soldiers  had  continually  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheels. 
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Thus  filcndcrlj  fitted  nut,  Wa«ltington  and  his  little  force 
made  their  waj  toilful!}*  acroHA  the  mnuutainfl,  having  to  prepare 
the  roads  as  they  went  fiir  the  transportation  of  the  cannon,  which 
were  to  follow  on  with  the  other  division  under  Colonel  Fry. 
They  cheered  themselves  with  the  thoughts  thai  this  hard  work 
would  cease  when  they  should  arrive  at  the  company^s  tradings 
post  and  store-house  at  Wills^  Creek,  where  Captain  Trent  was 
to  have  packhorjfcs  in  readiness,  with  which  they  might  make  the 
rest  of  the  way  hy  liglit  stages.  Before  arriving  there  they  were 
startled  by  a  rumor  that  Trent  and  all  his  men  had  been  captured 
by  the  French.  With  regard  to  Trent,  the  news  soon  proved  to 
be  false,  for  they  found  liim  at  Wills^  Creek  on  thc'iOlh  of  ApriL 
With  regard  to  his  men  there  was  still  an  uncertainty.  He  had 
recently  left  them  at  the  fork  of  the  Ohio,  busily  at  work  on  the 
fort,  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant,  Fraiicr,  late  Indian 
trader  and  gunsmith,  but  now  a  {)rovincial  officer.  If  the  mett 
had  been  captured,  it  must  have  been  since  the  captain'b  dcpartar& 
Washington  was  eager  to  press  forward  and  ascertain  the  truth, 
but  it  was  impossible.  Trent,  inefficient  as  usual,  had  failed  to 
provide  packhorscs.  It  was  ner'o.ssary  to  send  to  Wincheater, 
nixty  miles  distant,  for  baggage  wag«rr>ns,  and  await  their  arrival. 
All  uncertrinty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  men,  however,  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  their  arrival,  on  the  25th,  conducted  by  an  enaigni 
and  bringing  with  them  their  working  implements.  The  Freueli 
uiiglit  well  boost  that  they  had  again  been  too  quick  for  the 
Knglish.  Captain  Contrecceur,  an  alert  officer,  had  embarked 
abuut  a  thou!<and  men  with  field-pii'ccs,  in  a  fleet  of  sixty  bat teaox 
and  tliree  hundred  canoes,  dmjijMMl  dnwn  the  river  from  Venaug), 
and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  bt^fore  the  fort,  on  which  tLo 
men  were  working,  and  which  was  not  half  completed.     Landingy 
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drawing  ap  his  men,  and  planting  his  artillery,  he  summoned  the 
fort  to  surrender,  allowing  one  hour  for  a  written  reply. 

What  was  to  be  done!  the  whole  garrison  did  not  exceed 
fifty  men.  Captain  Trent  was  absent  at  Wills'  Creek ;  Frazier, 
his  lieutenant,  was  at  his  own  residence  at  Turtle  Creek,  ten  miles 
distant  There  was  no  officer  to  reply  but  a  young  ensign  of  the 
name  of  Ward.  In  his  perplexity  he  turned  for  counsel  to 
Tanacharisson,  the  half-king,  who  was  present  in  the  fort.  The 
chief  advised  the  ensign  to  plead  insufficiency  of  rank  and  powers, 
and  crave  delay  until  the  arrival  of  his  superior  officer.  Tho 
ensign  repaired  to  the  French  camp  to  offer  this  excuse  in  person, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  half-king.  They  were  courteously 
received,  but  Contrecoeur  was  inflexible.  There  must  be  instant 
surrender,  or  he  would  take  forcible  possession.  All  that  the 
ensign  could  obtain  was  permission  to  depart  with  his  men,  taking 
with  them  their  working  tools.  The  capitulation  ended.  Con- 
trecoeur, with  true  French  gayety,  invited  the  ensign  to  sup  with 
him ;  treated  him  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  wished  him  a 
pleasant  journey,  as  he  set  off  the  next  morning  with  his  men 
laden  with  their  working  tools. 

Such  was  the  ensign's  story.  He  was  accompanied  by  two 
Indian  warriors,  sent  by  the  half-king  to  ascertain  where  the  de- 
tachment was,  what  was  its  strength,  and  when  it  might  be  ex- 
pected at  the  Ohio.  They  bore  a  speech  from  that  sachem  to 
Washington,  and  another,  with  a  belt  of  wampum  for  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia.  In  these  he  plighted  his  steadfast  faith  to  the 
English,  and  claimed  assistance  from  his  brothers  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  these  warriors  Washington  forwarded  on  with  the 
speech  and  wampum  to  Governor  Dinwiddle.     The  other  he  pre- 

VoL.  I.- 
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vailed  on  to  return  to  the  lialf-king,  bearing  a  spcedi  from  bim, 
addrfMsed  to  tbo  *'  Surlicm?,  warriom  of  Uie  Six  United  Natiami 
Siiaimoalid  and  Dflawure;<,  uur  friends  and  brethren.**  In  this  be 
iufonued  tbcui  that  he  was  on  the  advance  with  a  pMt^  of  the 
army,  to  clear  the  rood  for  a  greater  force  eoming  with  goM, 
ammunition,  and  pn)viMions ;  and  he  invited  the  half-king  and 
another  sachem  to  meet  him  on  the  road  as  soon  as  poaaible  to 
hold  a  council. 

In  fact,  his  situation  was  arduous  in  the  extreme.  Regardii^ 
the  conduct  of  the  French  in  the  recent  occurrence  an  overt  act  ef 
war,  he  found  himself  thrown  with  a  handful  of  raw  recmits  frr 
on  a  hostile  frontier,  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  with  an  eneaj 
at  hand  greatly  superior  in  number  and  discipline ;  provided  with 
artillery,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war,  and  within  reach  of  oen- 
stant  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Beside  the  French  that  had 
come  from  Venango,  hu  had  received  credible  acconnts  of  another 
party  ascending  the  Ohio ;  and  of  six  hundred  Chippewaa  and 
Ottawas  marching  down  Scioto  Creek  to  join  the  hostile  eanqk 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  accumulating  danger,  it  would  not  do 
to  fall  back,  nor  show  signs  of  apprehension.  His  Indian  allioi 
in  such  case  might  desert  him.  The  soldiery,  too,  might  grow 
restless  and  dissatisGed.  lie  W4s  already  annoyed  by  Caplaia 
Trent^s  men,  who,  having  enlisted  as  volunteers,  considered 
selves  exempt  from  the  rigor  of  martial  law ;  and  by  their 
pie  of  loose  and  refractory  conduct,  threatened  to  destroy  thi 
subordination  of  his  own  troops. 

In  this  dilemma  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  wai 
determined  to  proceed  to  tlie  Ohio  Company  store-house,  at  thi 
mouth  of  Redstone  Creek;  fortify  themselves  there,  and  wait 
for  reinforcements.     Here  they  might  keep  up  a  vigilant  watch  . 
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upon  the  enemy,  and  get  notice  of  ^nj  hostile  moycment  in  time 
for  defence,  or  retreat ;  and  should  they  be  reinforced  sufficiently 
to  enable  them  to  attack  the  fort,  they  could  easily  drop  down 
the  river  with  their  artillery. 

With  these  alternatives  in  view,  Washington  detached  sixty 
men  in  advance  to  make  a  road ;  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to 
Governor  Dinwiddie  for  mortars  and  grenadoes,  and  cannon  of 
heavy  metaL 

Aware  that  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  in  session, 
and  that  the  Maryland  Assembly  would  also  meet  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  he  wrote  directly  to  the  governors  of  those  pro- 
vinces, acquainting  them  with  the  hostile  acts  of  the  French,  and 
with  his  perilous  situation ;  and  endeavoring  to  rouse  them  to  co- 
operation in  the  common  cause.  We  will  here  note  in  advance 
that  his  letter  was  laid  before  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  bill  was  about  to  be  passed  making  appropriations  for  the 
service  of  the  king ;  but  it  fell  through,  in  consequence  of  a  disa- 
greement between  the  Assembly  and  the  governor  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  money  should  be  raised ;  and  so  no  assistance  was 
famished  to  Washington  from  that  quarter.  The  youthful  com- 
mander had  here  a  foretaste,  in  these  his  incipient  campaigns,  of 
the  perils  and  perplexities  which  awaited  him  from  enemies  in 
the  field,  and  lax  friends  in  legislative  councils  in  the  grander 
operations  of  his  future  years.  Before  setting  off  for  Redstone 
Creek,  he  discharged  Trent^s  refractory  men  from  his  detach- 
ment^ ordering  them  to  await  Colonel  Fry's  commands;  they, 
however,  in  the  true  spirit  of  volunteers  from  the  backwoodsy 
dispersed  to  their  several  homes. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that  both  Captain 
^  Trent  and  Lieutenant  Frazier  were  severely  censured  for  bein^ 
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•li.4cnt  from  their  post  at  the  time  of  the  Frenoh  summoMi 
*'  T rentes  behavior/*  said  Waahington,  in  a  letter  to  Ooremor 
Dlnwlddic,  "  haa  boon  very  tardj,  and  haa  convinced  the  worU 
of  what  thcj  before  sujtpcctcd — his  great  timidity.  Lieateniat 
Frazier,  though  not  altogether  blameless,  ia  muoh  more  exouable, 
for  he  would  not  accept  of  the  commission  until  he  had  a  promiii 
from  his  captain  that  he  should  not  reside  at  the  fort,  nor  rist 
it  above  once  a  week,  or  as  he  saw  necessity."  In  fact,  Wash* 
ington  subsequently  reouuuueudod  Frazier  for  the  offioo  of  a^ja- 
tant 


CHAPTEB  XI. 

MABCH  TO  TSS  Ltmi  MKAXX>Wa— -Rl'MORS  FBOH  THB  OHTO^-OORRESPONDKNOI 
FROM  THK  BANKS  OF  TBJC  TOUOHIOGKNT — ATTEMPT  TO  DESCEND  THAT  RIVER  — 
ALARMING  RETORTS — SOOUTINO  PARTIES^-PBRILOUS  SITUATION  OF  THB  CAMP — 
GIST  AND  LA  FORCE— MESSAGE  FROM  TBB  HALF-KING — FRENCH  TRACKS — TUB 
JUMONVILLB  SKIRMISH^TRBATMENT  OF  LA  FORCE — ^POSITION  AT  TUB  GREAT 
MEADOWS — BELLIGERENT  FEEUKGS  OF  A  TOUNG  SOLDIER. 

On  the  29th  of  April  Washington  set  out  from  Wills'  Creek  at 
the  head  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  men.  He  soon  overtook  those 
sent  in  advance  to  work  the  road ;  they  had  made  hat  little  pro- 
gress. It  was  a  difficult  task  to  hreak  a  road  through  the  wil* 
demess  sufficient  for  the  artillery  coming  on  with  Colonel  Fry's 
division.  All  hands  were  now  set  to  work,  hut  with  all  their 
labor  they  could  not  accomplish  more  than  four  miles  a  day. 
They  were  toiling  through  Savage  Mountain  and  that  dreary 
forest  region  beyond  it,  since  bearing  the  sinister  name  of  "  The 
Shades  of  Death."  On  the  9th  of  May  they  were  not' further 
than  twenty  miles  from  Wills'  Creek,  at  a  place  called  the  Little 
Meadows. 

Every  day  oame  gloomy  accounts  from  the  Ohio;  brought 
chiefly  by  traders,  who,  with  packhorses  bearing  their  effects, 
were  retreating  to  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country.    Some 
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exaggerated  the  number  of  the  French,  aa  if  strongly  reinforoed. 
All  ri^preseutod  them  aa  diligently  at  work  construct ing  a  forii 
lly  tlieir  account  Washington  perceived  the  French  had  dioMO 
the  very  place  which  ho  had  noted  in  his  journal  aa  best  fitted  for 
the  purpose. 

One  of  the  traders  gave  information  concerning  La  Force  the 
French  emissary,  who  had  beset  Warthington  when  on  his  miasion 
to  the  frontier,  and  acted,  as  he  thought,  the  part  of  a  spy.  He 
had  been  at  Ciist^s  new  settlement  beyond  Laurel  Hill,  and  waa 
prowling  about  the  country  with  four  soldiers  at  his  heela  on  a 
Itrctcnded  hunt  after  dc8orti.'rs.  Washington  suspected  htm  to  be 
on  a  rcconnoitering  expedition. 

It  was  reported,  moreover,  that  the  French  were  lavidiiiig 
presents  on  the  Indians  about  tho  lower  part  of  the  river,  to  draw 
them  to  their  standard.  Among  all  these  flying  reports  and  alarms 
Washington  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  half-king  waa  on  hia 
way  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  fifty  warriors. 

After  infinite  toil  through  swamps  and  forests,  and  over  nig^ 
gcd  mountains,  the  detachment  anived  at  the  Youghiogeny  River, 
where  they  were  detained  some  days  conbtructing  a  bridge  to 
cross  it. 

This  gave  Washington  leisure  to  correspond  with  Oovemor 
Pinwiddie,  concerning  matters  which  had  deeply  annoyed  him. 
Hy  an  ill-judged  economy  of  the  Virginia  government  at  this 
critical  juncture,  its  provincial  officers  received  less  pay  than  that 
allowed  in  the  regular  array.  It  is  true  the  regular  officers  were 
obliged  to  furnish  their  own  table,  but  their  superior  pay  enabled 
them  to  do  it  luxuriously ;  whereas  the  provincials  were  obliged 
to  do  hard  duty  on  salt  provisions  and  water.  The  provincial 
officers  resented  this  inferiority  of  pay  as  an  indignity,  and  di^ 
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clared  that  nothing  prevented  them  from  throwing  up  their  com- 
missions  but  unwillingness  to  recede  before  approaching  danger. 

Washington  shared  deeply  this  feeling.  "  Let  him  serve  volun- 
tarily, and  he  would  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  devote  his 
services  to  the  expedition — ^but  to  be  slaving  through  woods,  rocks, 
and  mountains,  for  the  shadow  of  pay — ^*'  writes  he,  "I  would 
rather  toil  like  a  day  laborer  for  a  maintenance,  if  reduced  to  the 
necessity,  than  serve  on  such  ignoble  terms."  Parity  of  pay  was 
indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  the  service. 

Other  instances  of  false  economy  were  pointed  out  by  him, 
forming  so  many  drags  upon  the  expedition,  that  he  quite  de- 
spaired of  success.  '*  Be  the  consequence  what  it  will,  however," 
adds  he,  "  I  am  determined  not  to  leave  the  regiment,  but  to  be 
among  the  last  men  that  leave  the  Ohio ;  even  if  I  serve  as  a 
private  volunteer,  which  I  greatly  prefer  to  the  establishment  we 
are  upon.  •  •  •  •  j  iiaye  a  constitution  hardy  enough  to 
encounter  and  undergo  the  most  severe  trials,  and  I  flatter  myself 
resolution  to  face  what  any  man  dares,  as  shall  be  proved  when  it 
comes  to  the  test." 

And  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Colonel  Fairfax — ^^  For  my  own 
part,"  writes  he,  ^'  it  is  a  matter  almost  indifferent  whether  I 
serve  for  full  pay  or  as  a  generous  volunteer ;  indeed,  did  my  cir- 
cumstances correspond  with  my  inclinations,  I  should  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter ;  for  the  motives  that  have  led  me 
here  are  pure  and  noble.  I  had  no  view  of  acquisition  hut 
thai  of  honor  J  by  serving  faithfully  my  king  and  country,^^ 

Such  were  the  noble  impulses  of  Washington  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  such  continued  to  actuate  him  throughout  life. 
We  have  put  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  in  italics,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  motives  which  in  after  life  carried  him  into  the  Revo- 
lotion. 
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While  the  bridge  over  the  Youphiogcnj  was  in  the  eoiane  of 
construction,  the  Indians  assured  Washington  he  would  never  be 
able  to  open  a  waggon-road  across  the  mountains  to  RadraNii 
Creek ;  he  embarked  therefore  in  a  canoe  with  a  lieatenaot,  three 
soldiers,  and  an  Indian  guide,  to  try  whether  it  was  poariUe  te 
descend  the  river.  Thcj  had  not  descended  above  ten  miles  be- 
fore the  Indian  refused  to  go  further.  Washington  aoon  aaosi^ 
taincd  the  reason.  "  Indians/'  said  ho,  "  expect  presents— noA- 
ing  can  be  done  without  them.  The  French  take  thu  meChodL 
If  you  want  one  or  more  to  conduct  a  party,  to  disooTer  the  eovh 
tr}',  to  hunt,  or  for  any  particular  purpose,  they  must  be  booghl; 
their  friendship  is  not  so  warm  as  to  prompt  them  to  these  se^ 
vices  gratis."  The  Indian  guide  in  the  present  instance,  was 
propitiated  by  the  promise  of  one  of  Washington's  ruffled  sUiii^ 
and  a  wateh-coat. 

The  river  was  bordered  by  mountains  and  obstmcted  bj  rocki 
and  rapids.  Indians  might  thread  such  a  labyrinth  in  their  light 
canoes,  but  it  would  never  admit  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
niilitary  stores.  Washington  kept  on  for  thirty  miles,  until  he 
came  to  a  place  where  the  river  fell  nearly  forty  feet  in  the  spMi 
of  fifty  yards.  There  he  ceased  to  explore,  and  retomed  to 
cauip,  resolving  to  continue  forward  by  land. 

On  the  23d  Indian  scouts  brought  word  that  the  Frendi 
not  above  eight  hundred  strong,  and  that  about  half  their 
t}cr  had  been  detached  at  night  on  a  secret  expedition.     CI 
ii])on  this  report  came  a  message  from  the  half-king,  addressed 
•*  to  the  first  of  his  majesty's  officers  whom  it  may  concern." 

''  It  is  reported,''  said  he,  **  that  the  French  army  is  eomiif 
to  meet  Major  Washington.  Be  on  your  guard  against  them,  my 
brethren,  for  they  iuteud  to  strike  the  firdt  English  they  sliall  aed 
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They  have  been  on  their  march  two  days.  I  know  not  their  num- 
ber. The  half-king  and  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  will  be  with  you 
in  nve  days  to  hold  a  council." 

In  the  evening  Washington  was  told  that  the  French  were 
crossing  the  ford  of  the  Youghiogeny  about  eighteen  miles  distant. 
He  now  hastened  to  take  a  position  in  a  place  called  the  Great 
Meadows,  where  he  caused  the  bushes  to  be  cleared  away,  made  an 
iutrenchment,  and  prepared  what  he  termed  "  a  charming  field 
for  an  encounter."' 

A  party  of  scouts  were  mounted  on  waggon  horses,  and  sent 
out  to  reconnoitre.  They  returned  without  haying  seen  an 
enemy.  A  sensitiveness  prevailed  in  the  camp.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  forests,  threatened  by  unseen  foes,  and  hourly  in 
danger  of  surprise.  There  was  an  alarm  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
night.  The  sentries  fired  upon  what  they  took  to  be  prowling 
foes.  The  troops  sprang  to  arms,  and  remained  on  the  alert  un- 
til daybreak.  Not  an  enemy  was  to  be  seen.  The  roll  was 
called.     Six  men  were  missing,  who  had  deserted. 

On  the  25th  Mr.  Grist  arrived  from  his  place,  about  fifteen 
miles  distant.  La  Force  had  been  there  at  noon  on  the  previous 
day,  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  men,  and  Gist  had  since  come 
upon  their  track  within  five  miles  of  the  camp.  Washington 
considered  La  Force  a  bold,  enterprising  man,  subtle  and  danger- 
ous; one  to  be  particularly  guarded  against.  He  detached 
seventy-five  men  in  pursuit  of  him  and  his  prowling  band. 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night  came  an  Indian  messenger  from 
the  half-king,  who  was  encamped  with  several  of  his  people  about 
six  miles  oE  The  chief  had  seen  tracks  of  two  Frenchmen,  and 
was  convinced  their  whole  body  must  be  in  ambush  near  by. 

WaahiDgtoQ  considered  this  the  force  which  had  been  hover- 
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ing  about  him  for  ficvoral  dnvH,  nii«l  di^t'Tmincd  to  forestall  their 
hostile  designs.  Leaving  a  guard  with  the  baggage  aod  amni» 
nit  ion,  he  set  out  before  ten  oVlock,  with  forty  men,  to  join  Ui 
Indian  ally.  Thcj  grojiod  tlieir  way  in  single  file,  by  footpnihs 
through  the  woods,  in  a  heavy  rain  and  murky  darkness,  tripping 
occasiouall}*  and  stumbling  over  each  other,  sometimes  losing  the 
track  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  so  that  it  was  near  snnrist 
when  they  reached  the  camp  of  the  half-king. 

That  chieftain  reCi'ived  the  youthful  commander  with  gresi 
demonstrations  of  friendship,  and  engaged  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  him  against  the  lurking  enemy,  lie  set  out  aocordinglj, 
accompanied  by  a  few  of  his  warriors  and  his  associate  saohsai 
Scarooyadi  or  Monacatoocha,  and  conducted  Washington  to  thi 
trac^ks  which  he  had  diHcovered.  Upon  these  he  put  two  of  hif 
Indians.  They  followed  them  up  like  hounds,  and  brought  \mA 
word  that  they  bad  traced  them  to  a  low  bottom  surrounded  bf 
rocks  and  trees,  where  the  French  were  encamped,  having  built  a 
few  cabins  for  ithelter  from  the  rain. 

A  plan  was  now  concerted  to  come  upon  them  by  surprise ; 
Washington  with  his  men  on  the  right ;  the  half-king  with  Ui 
warriors  on  the  left ;  all  as  silently  as  possible.  Washington  was 
the  first  upon  the  ground.  As  he  advanced  from  among  ths 
rocks  and  trees  at  the  head  of  his  men,  the  French  caught  sight 
of  him  and  ran  to  their  arms.  A  sharp  firing  instanUj  took 
place,  and  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  for  about  fifteen  minulK 
Washington  and  his  party  were  most  exposed  and  roceiyed  all  ths 
enemy's  fire.  The  balls  whistled  around  him;  one  man  wm 
killed  close  by  him,  and  three  others  wounded.  The  French  aft 
length,  having  lost  several  of  their  number,  gave  way  and  rm 
They  were  soon  overtaken ;  twenty-one  were  captured^  uad  b^ 
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one  efloaped,  a  Canadian,  who  carried  the  tidings  of  the  affair  to 
the  fort  on  the  Ohio.  The  Indians  would  have  massacred  the 
prisoners  had  not  Washington  preTented  them.  Ten  of  the 
French  had  fallen  in  the  skirmish,  and  one  heen  wounded. 
Washington's  loss  was  the  one  killed  and  three  wounded  which 
we  have  mentioned.  He  had  been  in  the  hottest  fire,  and  having 
for  the  first  time  heard  balls  whistle  about  him,  considered  hifl 
escape  miraculous.  Jumonyille,  the  French  leader,  had  been  shot 
through  the  head  at  the  first  fire.  He  was  a  young  officer  of 
merit,  and  his  fate  was  made  the  subject  of  lamentation  in  prose 
and  verse— chiefly  through  political  motives. 

Of  the  twenty-one  prisoners  the  two  most  important  were  an 
officer  of  some  consequence  named  Drouillon,  and  the  subtle  and 
redoubtable  La  Force.  As  Washington  considered  the  latter  an 
arch  mischief-maker,  he  was  rejoiced  to  have  him  in  his  power. 
La  Force  and  his  companion  would  fain  have  assumed  the  sacred 
character  of  amba&sadors,  pretending  they  were  coming  with  a 
summons  to  him  to  depart  from  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  France. 

Unluckily  for  their  pretensions,  a  letter  of  instructions,  found 
on  Jumonville,  betrayed  their  real  errand,  which  was  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  roads,  rivers,  and  other  features  of  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Potomac ;  to  send  back  from  time  to  time,  by  fleet 
messengers,  all  the  information  they  could  collect,  and  to  give 
word  of  the  day  on  which  they  intended  to  serve  the  summons^ 

Their  conduct  had  been  conformable.  Instead  of  coming  in  a 
direct  and  open  manner  to  his  encampment,  when  they  had  ascer- 
tained where  it  was,  and  delivering  their  summons,  as  they  would 
have  done  had  their  designs  been  frank  and  loyal,  they  had  moved 
back  two  miles,  to  one  of  the  most  secret  retirements,  better  for 
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a  deserter  than  an  ambassador  to  encamp  in,  and  staid  tbeiti 
with  ID  five  miles  of  his  camp,  sending  spies  to  reconnoitre  it,  and 
despatching  messengers  to  Contrecoear  to  inform  him  of  its  posi- 
tion and  numerical  strength,  to  the  end,  no  doubt,  that  he  might 
send  a  sufficient  detachment  to  enforce  the  summons  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  given.  In  fact,  the  footprints  which  had  first  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  French  lurking-place,  were  those  of  tvo 
'^  runners  ^'  or  swift  messengers,  sent  by  Jumonvillo  to  the  fort  on 
the  Ohio. 

It  would  seem  that  La  Force,  after  all,  was  but  an  instrament 
in  the  hands  of  his  commanding  officers,  and  not  in  their  fall  ooih 
fidence ;  for  when  the  commission  and  instructions  found  on  Jn- 
monville  were  read  before  him,  he  professed  not  to  have  seen  them 
before,  and  acknowledged,  with  somewhat  of  an  air  of  ingenaouB- 
ness,  that  he  believed  they  had  a  hostile  tendency.* 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Washington  and  hii 
officers  that  the  summons,  on  which  so  much  stress  was  laid,  was 
a  mere  specious  pretext  to  mask  their  real  designs  and  be  used  ai 
occasion  might  require.  "  That  they  were  spies  rather  than  aaj 
thing  else,"  and  were  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  half-king  joined  heartily  in  this  opinion;  indeed,  had 
the  fate  of  the  prisoners  been  in  his  hands,  neither  diplomacy  nor 
any  thing  else  would  have  been  of  avail.  "  They  came  with  hos- 
tile intentions,"  he  said ;  "  they  had  bad  hearts,  and  if  his  English 
brothers  were  so  foolish  as  to  let  them  go,  he  would  never  aid  in 
taking  another  Frenohmau." 

The  prisoners  were  accordingly  conducted  to  the  camp  at  the 
Great  Meadows,  and  sent  on  the  following  day  ('29th),  under  a 

•  Washington's  letter  to  Dinwiddle,  29th  May,  1764. 
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itnng  eMort  to  €k>Tenior  Dinwiddio,  then  at  Winchester.  Wash' 
iDglon  had  treated  them  with  great  conrtesy;  had  famished 
BroniUon  and  La  Force  with  clothing  from  his  own  scanty  stock, 
ind,  at  their  request,  given  them  letters  to  the  governor,  bcspeak- 
iig  for  them  "  the  respect  and  &Tor  due  to  their  character  and 
penonal  merit" 

AseDse  of  dntj,  however,  obliged  him,  in  his  general  de- 
ipitch,  to  pat  the  governor  on  his  gaard  against  La  Force.  '*  I 
RiUj  think,  if  released,  he  woald  do  more  to  oar  disservice  than 
ttj  other  men,  as  he  is  a  person  whose  active  spirit  leads  him 
into  ftU  parties,  and  has  broaght  him  acqoainted  with  all  parts 
of  the  coantry.  Add  to  this  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
toDgne,  and  great  inflaence  with  the  Indians." 

After  the  departure  of  the  prisoners,  he  wrote  again  respect- 
ing them :  "  I  have  still  stronger  presumption,  indeed  almost 
coofinnation,  that  they  were  sent  as  spies,  and  were  ordered  to 
vait  near  us  till  they  were  fully  informed  of  our  intentions,  situ- 
ation, and  strength,  and  were  to  have  acquainted  their  commander 
tlicrewith,  and  to  have  been  lurking  here  for  reinforcements  before 
^  served  the  summons,  if  served  at  all. 

"  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  endeavor  to  amuse  you  with  many 
■Qooth  stories,  as  they  did  me ;  but  they  were  confuted  in  them 
^  and,  by  circumstances  too  plain  to  be  denied,  almost  made 
*sbamed  of  their  assertions. 

"I  have  heard  since  they  went  away,  they  should  say  they 
ct)Ied  on  us  not  to  fire ;  but  that  I  know  to  be  false,  for  I  was  the 
^  man  that  approached  them,  and  the  first  whom  they  saw,  and 
immediately  they  ran  to  t^eir  arms,  and  fired  briskly  till  they 
»ere  defeated."  •  •  •  •  <i  i  fancy  they  will  have  the  as- 
'I'utee  of  asking  the  privileges  due  to  an  embassy,  when  in  strict 
jutioe  thej  ought  to  be  hanged  as  spies  of  the  worst  aori." 
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The  situation  of  Washington  was  now  extremely  perikm 
Contrecoeur,  it  was  said,  had  nearly  a  thousand  men  with  him  al 
the  fort,  beside  Indian  allies;  and  reinforcements  were  on  the 
way  to  join  him.  The  messengers  sent  by  Jumonville,  preriom 
to  the  late  affair,  must  have  apprised  him  of  the  weakness  ^i  tin 
encampment  on  the  Great  Meadows.  Washington  hastened  ti 
strengthen  it.  He  wrote  by  express  also  to  Colonel  Fry,  who  hj 
ill  at  Wills^  Creek,  urging  instant  reinforcements ;  but  dedinf 
his  resolution  to  '^  fight  with  very  unequal  numbers  rather  thn 
give  up  one  inch  of  what  he  had  gained." 

The  half-king  was  full  of  fight     He  sent  the  scalps  of  thi' 
Frenchmen  slain   in  the  late  skirmish,  accompanied  by  Uack    r 
wampum  and  hatchets,  to  all  his  allies,  summoning  them  to  tab 
up  arms  and  join  him  at  Redstone  Creek,  *'  for  their  brotherts  ^    \ 
English,  had  now  begun  in  earnest"     It  is  said  he  would  eroi    ' 
have  sent  the  scalps  of  the  prisoners  had  not  Washington  iote^ 
fercd.*     He  went  off  for  his  home,  promising  to  send  down  thi 
river  for  all  the  Miugoes  and  Shawnees,  and  to  be  back  at  tb 
camp  on  the  30th,  with  thirty  or  forty  warriors,  accompanied  If 
their  wives  and  children.     To  assist  him  in  the  transportation  rf 
his  people  and  their  effects  thirty  men  were  detached,  and  twenty 
horsca. 

"  I  shall  expect  every  hour  to  be  attacked,"  writes  Washington 
to  Governor  Dinwiddic,  on  the  29th,  *'  and  by  unequal  numbeiii 
which  I  must  withstand,  if  there  arc  five  to  one,  for  I  fear  tho 
consequence  will  be  that  we  shall  lose  the  Indians  if  we  safer' 
ourselves  to  be  driven  back.  Your  honor  may  depend  I  will  m^ 
be  surprised,  let  them  come  at  what  hour  they  will,  and  this  is  MM 

*  Letter  from  Virginia. — ^London  Mag.,  1764L 
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ttoA  as  I  can  promise;  bat  mj  best  endcayors  shall  not  be 
nuiting  to  effect  more.  I  doubt  not,  if  you  hear  I  am  beaten, 
mt  jou  will  hear  at  the  same  time  that  we  haye  done  our  duty 
n  fighting  as  long  as  there  is  a  shadow  of  hope." 

The  fact  is,  that  Washington  was  in  a  high  state  of  military 
excitement.  He  was  a  young  soldier;  had  been  for  the  first  time 
la  action,  and  been  snocessfol.  The  letters  wo  have  already 
{ooted  show,  in  some  degree,  the  fervor  of  his  mind,  and  his 
Kadineas  to  brave  the  worst ;  but  a  short  letter,  written  to  one 
of  his  brothers,  on  the  31st,  lays  open  the  recesses  of  his  heart 

"  We  expect  every  hour  to  be  attacked  by  superior  force ;  but 
if  they  forbear  but  one  day  longer  we  shall  be  prepared  for  them. 
•  •  •  •  Y^r^  ^^^^  already  got  intrcnchments,  and  are  about 
I  palisade,  which,  I  hope,  will  1>e  finished  to-day.  The  Mingocs 
luve  Btruck  the  French,  and,  I  hope,  will  give  a  good  blow 
l>efore  they  have  done.  I  expect  forty  odd  of  them  here  to-night, 
vkicb,  with  our  fort,  and  some  rciriforccments  from  Colonel  Fry, 
will  enable  us  to  exert  our  noble  courage  with  spirit." 

Alluding  in  a  postscript  to  the  late  affair,  he  adds :  "  I  fortu- 
Biteljr  escaped  without  any  wound ;  for  the  right  wing,  where  I 
stood,  was  exposed  to,  and  received,  all  the  enemy^s  fire ;  and  it 
VIS  the  part  where  the  man  was  killed  and  the  rest  wounded.  / 
^rd  the  bullets  wliistle,  andy  believe  me,  there  is  something 
Arming  in  the  sound.^^ 

This  rodomontade,  as  Horace  Walpole  terms  it,  reached  the 
«»n  of  George  II.  "  He  would  not  say  so,"  observed  the  king, 
^fyly,  "  if  he  had  been  used  to  hear  many."  • 

*  This  anecdote  has  hitherto  rested  on  the  authority  of  Horace  Wal- 
polc,  vho  gives  it  in  his  memoirs  of  George  II.,  and  in  his  corre^pondenca 
Rcdtes  the  rodomontade  as  contained  in  the  express  despatched  by  Waah- 


• 
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WaAhington  hironolf  thoaght  bo  when  more  czperienoed  in 
warfare.  Being  aiskeJ,  many  yearn  afterwards,  whether  he  really 
had  made  iiuch  a  H]M.*ech  about  the  whidtliug  of  bullets,  ^*  If  I  nid 
rM)/'  replied  he  quietly,  **  it  waa  when  I  waa  joong."  *  He  was, 
indeed,  but  twenty-two  years  old  when  ho  aaid  it;  it  was  joit 
after  his  first  battle ;  ho  wait  flushed  with  aucceas,  and  waa  writ- 
ing to  a  brother. 

ingtftn.  whom  he  prtinonncp^  a  "  bravo  brafrjrarL*  As  do  despatch  cf 
Wa^hini^ton  contains  atiy  riNloinontatie  of  the  kind;  as  it  it  quite  at  Tsii- 
anee  with  the  (general  teii«ir  of  hi«  charavtor;  and  as  Horace  Walpolc  is 
well  known  to  hare  l>een  a  "  gn'at  (OMaip  dealer,**  apt  to  catch  up  any  idk 
rumor  that  would  fjivt  pii|uancy  to  a  para^^raph.  the  story  has  lieca  held 
in  Krcat  diittniivt.  We  mot  with  the  letter  recently,  howerer,  in  a  eotoaa 
of  the  London  Magaiine  for  1754.  {isge  S7o,  into  which  it  must  hava 
ittf  way  Dot  long  after  it  wa*  written. 

•  Gordon,  Hist  Am.  War,  vol  il.  p^  iOS. 
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Scarcity  began  to  prevail  in  the  camp.  Contracts  had  been 
made  with  George  Croghan  for  flour,  of  which  he  had  largp  quan- 
tities at  hia  frontier  establishment ;  for  he  was  now  trading  with 
the  army  as  well  as  with  the  Indians.  None,  however,  made  its 
appearance.  There  was  mismanagement  in  the  commissariat. 
At  one  time  the  troops  were  six  dajs  without  flour ;  and  even  then 
had  only  a  casual  supply  from  an  Ohio  trader.  In  this  time  of 
scarcity  the  half-king,  his  fellow  sachem,  Scarooyadi,  and  thirty 
or  forty  warriors,  arrived,  bringing  with  them  their  wives  and 
children — so  many  more  hungry  mouths  to  be  supplied.  Wash- 
ington wrote  urgently  to  Croghan  to  send  forward  all  the  flour  he 
could  furnish. 

News  came  of  the  death  of  Colonel  Fry  at  Wills'  Creek,  and 
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that  he  was  to  be  kupccocIchI  in  the  enmir..ind  of  tho  cxpeditioii 
by  Colonel  Iciics  <if  Nortli  Ciniliiia,  who  was  actually  at  Wid* 
chostcr  with  thn*c  humlrol  uiitl  fifty  Nurth  Carolina  troopiw 
AVasiiliigtoDy  who  folt  the  increasing  rej^ixtHxibilitiea  and  difficul* 
ties  cf  hia  situation,  rejoitt'd  at  the  pros|»eet  of  being  under  Um 
com  maud  of  a  a  ezperienciMl  ofHnT,  who  had  Henrcd  in  company 
with  his  brother  Lawrence  at  thv  i(io<re  of  Carthagcna.  Th« 
colonel,  however,  never  came  to  tlic  camp,  nor  did  the  North 
Carolina  troops  rentier  any  service  in  tho  campaign — ^tho  fortunes 
of  which  might  otherwise  have  Imxmi  very  different. 

By  the  death  of  Fry,  tlie  command  of  the  regiment  do- 
volvcd  on  Washington.  Finding  a  blank  major*!  commisnoo 
among  Fry  s  pai>crS|  he  gave  it  to  Captain  Adam  Stephen,  who 
had  conducted  himself  with  spirit.  Am  there  would  neeeararilj 
be  other  changes,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwiddic  in  behalf  of 
Jacob  Van  Braam.  '*  He  has  acted  as  captain  ever  since  we  left 
Alexandria.  Ho  is  an  exjierienced  officer,  and  worthy  of  tht 
command  he  has  enjoyed.-* 

The  palisaded  fort  was  now  completed,  and  was  named  Fort 
Necessity,  from  tlic  pinching  famine  that  had  prevailed  daring 
its  construction.  The  scanty  force  in  camp  was  augmented  Is 
three  hundred,  by  the  arrival  from  Wills'  Creek  of  the  men  whs 
had  been  under  Colonel  Fry.  With  them  came  the  surgeon  of 
the  regiment,  Dr.  James  Craik,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  om 
destined  to  become  a  faithful  and  confidential  friend  of  Wariui^ 
ton  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

A  letter  from  Governor  Dinwiddic  announced,  however,  that 
Captain  Mackay  would  soon  arrive  with  an  independent  oonipaiij 
of  one  hundred  men,  from  S4»uth  Carolina 

The  title  of  independent  company  hud  a  sound  ominois  rf 
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troable.  Troops  of  the  kind,  raised  in  the  colonies,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  governors,  were  paid  by  the  Crown,  and  the  officers 
had  king^s  commissions;  such,  doubtless,  had  Captain  Mackaj. 
"  I  should  have  been  particularly  obliged,"  writes  Washington  to 
(Jovemor  Dinwiddle,  "  if  you  had  declared  whether  he  was  under 
my  command,  or  independent  of  it.  1  hope  he  will  have  more 
dense  than  to  insist  upon  any  unreasonable  distinction,  because  he 
and  his  officers  have  commissions  from  his  majesty.  Let  him 
consider,  though  we  are  greatly  inferior  in  respect  to  advantages 
of  profit,  yet  we  have  the  same  spirit  to  servo  our  gracious  king 
as  they  have,  and  are  as  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  our  lives 
for  our  country's  good.  And  here,  once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  I  must  say,  that  it  will  be  a  circumstance  which  will  act 
upon  some  officers  of  this  regiment,  above  all  measure,  to  be 
obliged  to  serve  upon  such  different  terms,  when  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  operations  are  equally,  and,  I  dare  say,  as 
effectually  exposed  as  those  of  others,  who  are  happy  enough  to 
have  the  king's  commission." 

On  the  9th  arrived  Washington's  early  instructor  in  military 
tactics,  Adjutaut  Muse,  recently  appointed  a  major  in  the  regi- 
ment. He  was  accompanied  by  Montour,  the  Indian  interpreter, 
uow  a  provincial  captain,  and  brought  with  him  nine  swivels,  and 
a  small  supply  of  powder  and  ball.  Fifty  or  sixty  horses  were 
forthwith  sent  to  Wills*  Creek,  to  bring  on  further  supplies,  and 
Mr.  Gist  was  urged  to  hasten  forward  the  artillery. 

Major  Muse  was  likewise  the  bearer  of  a  belt  of  wampum  and 
a  speech,  from  Gk)vernor  Dinwiddle  to  the  half  king;  with  medals 
for  the  chiefs,  and  goods  for  presents  among  the  friendly  Indians, 
a  measure  which  had  been  suggested  by  Washington.  They 
were  distribated  with  that  grand  ceremonial  so  dear  to  the  red 
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man.  The  chiefs  assembled,  painted  and  decorated  in  all  their 
savu^  finery ;  Washington  wore  a  medal  sent  to  him  by  the  gor- 
eruor  for  such  occasions.  The  wampum  and  speech  haying  been 
dclivured,  ho  advanced,  and  with  all  due  solemnity,  decorated  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  with  the  medals,  which  they  were  to  wear  in 
renicmbranoo  of  their  father  the  King  of  England. 

Among  the  warriors  thus  decorated  was  a  son  of  Qneen  Ali> 
quipjia,  the  savage  princess  whose  good  graces  Washington  had 
secured  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  present  of  an  old  watch- 
coat,  and  whose  friendship  was  important,  her  town  being  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  French  fort.  She  had  reqaestod  thai  her 
son  mi  gilt  be  admitted  into  the  war  councils  of  the  camp,  and  re- 
ceive an  English  name.  Tho  name  of  Fairfax  was  aocordingly 
given  to  him,  in  the  customary  Indian  form  ;  tho  half-king  hmg 
desirous  of  like  distinction,  received  the  name  of  Dinwiddia  The 
sachems  returned  the  compliment  in  kind,  by  giving  Waahinglda 
the  name  of  Conuotaucarius ;  the  meaning  of  which  ia  not  «• 
plained. 

William  Fairfax,  Washington's  paternal  advisor,  had.  recently 
counselled  him  by  letter,  to  have  public  prayers  in  hia  camp;  es- 
pecially when  there  were  Indian  families  there ;  this  was  aocord- 
ingly done  at  the  encampment  in  the  Groat  Meadows,  and  it 
tainly  was  not  one  of  the  least  striking  pictures  presented  in 
wild  campaign^ — the  youthful  commander,  presiding  with  eala 
Eu^riousness  over  a  motley  asHcmblagc  of  half-equipped  aoldieiyi 
leathern-clad  hunters  and  woodsmen,  and  painted  savages  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  uniting  them  all  in  solemn  defotifli 
by  his  own  example  and  demeanor. 

On  the  10th  there  was  agitation  in  the  camp.     Sooula  huriii 
in  with  word,  as  Washington  understood  them,  that  a  pai^  ef 
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ninety  Frenchmen  were  approaching.  He  instantly  ordered  out 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  best  men ;  put  himself  at  their  head, 
and  leaving  Major  Muse  with  the  rest,  to  man  the  fort  and  mount 
the  swivels,  sallied  forth  *'  in  the  full  hope "  as  he  afterwards 
wrote  to  Gt)vemor -Dinwiddle,  "  of  procuring  him  another  present 
of  French  prisoners." 

It  was  another  effervescence  of  his  youthful  military  ardor, 
and  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  report  of  the  scouts  had 
been  either  exaggerated  or  misunderstood.  The  ninety  French- 
men in  military  array  dwindled  down  into  nine  French  deserters. 

According  to  their  account,  the  fort  at  the  fork  was  com- 
pleted, and  named  Buquesne,  in  honor  of  the  €U)vernor  of  Canada. 
It  was  proof  against  all  attack,  excepting  with  bombs,  on  the 
land  side.  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  five  hundred,  but  two 
hundred  more  were  hourly  expected,  and  nine  hundred  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight. 

Washington's  suspicions  with  respect  to  La  Force's  party 
were  justified  by  the  report  of  these  deserters  ;  they  had  been  sent 
out  as  spies,  and  were  to  show  the  summons  if  discovered  or  over- 
powered. The  French  commander,  they  added,  had  been  blamed 
for  sending  out  so  small  a  party. 

On  the  same  day  Captain  Mackay  arrived,  with  his  independ- 
ent company  of  South  Carolinians.  The  cross-purposes  which 
Washington  had  apprehended,  soon  manifested  themselves.  The 
captain  was  civil  and  well  disposed,  but  full  of  formalities  and 
points  of  etiquette.  Holding  a  commission  direct  from  the  king, 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  acknowledge  a  provincial  officer  as 
Lis  superior.  He  encamped  separately,  kept  separate  guards, 
would  not  agree  that-  Washington  should  assign  any  rallying 
place  for  hi8  men  in  case  of  alarm,  and  objected  to  receive  {tovoi 
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him  tbc  |iarnlc  and  countornipi,  though  necessary  for  their 
111!  Ill  safi-ty. 

Wa.<«hington  ct)iiiliict(Mi  liiinsolf  with  ctrcuiiiHpoction,  aToiding 
every  thing  that  might  t'ull  up  a  t|uoHtion  uf  command,  and  rear 
R<iiiiiig  culiuly  whciicvtT  such  (|U08tion  rtccurrcd;  but  ho  urged  the 
|;oviTn«ir  by  letter,  to  pn^scribc  their  relative  rank  and  authority. 
*'  He  thiiiks  you  have  not  a  power  to  ^ivc  eoni missions  thai  will 
command  him.  li'  m:>,  I  e.in  v.tv  eontitlently  say  that  his  absenoa 
would  tend  to  the  publie  udvauta^*/* 

Oii  the  11th  of  June,  Washington  resumed  the  laborioas 
march  for  Reilstonc  Oeek.  As  Captain  Mackay  could  nol 
oblige  his  men  to  work  vxi  the  ntud  unless  they  were  allowed  a 
shilling  sterling  a  day ;  and  as  Washington  did  not  choose  to  pay 
this,  nor  to  suffer  them  to  march  at  their  ease  while  his  own  faith- 
ful soldiers  were  laboriously  employed ;  he  left  the  captain  and 
his  Indepcmlcut  company  as  a  guard  at  Fort  Necessity,  and  Wh 
dertouk  tt>  complete  the  military  road  with  his  own  men. 

Accordingly,  he  and  his  Virginia  troops  toiled  forward  through 
the  narrow  defiles  of  the  mountains,  working  on  the  road  aa  they 
went.  Scouts  were  sent  out  in  ull  directions,  to  prevent  aurpriaa 
While  on  the  march  he  was  continually  beset  by  sachemt,  vitk 
their  tedious  ceremonials  and  specchi-s,  all  to  very  little  purpose. 
Some  of  these  chiefs  were  secretly  in  the  French  interest;  fev 
rendered  any  real  assi.stance,  and  ull  expected  presents. 

At  Gist^s  establishment,  about  thirteen  miles  from  Fort  N^ 
ccssity,  Washington  rrreived  ecrtain  inti*Iligi*nce  that  ample  reiD- 
for^-eincnts  had  arrived  ut  Fort  l)ii|U('sne,  and  a  large  foreewouU 
instantly  be  dotaehiMl  against  him.  Coming  to  a  halt,  he  hegei 
to  throw  up  iutreneliments,  culling  in  two  foraging  parties,  ani 
^'Ldiug  word  to  Captain  Muckuy  to  juiu  him  with  all  speed.     IW 
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captain  and  his  company  arrived  in  the  evening;  the  foraging 
parties  the  next  morning.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which 
the  idea  of  awaiting  the  enemy  at  this  place  was  unanimously 
abandoned. 

A  rapid  and  toilsome  retreat  ensued.  There  was  a  deficiency 
of  horses.  Washington  gave  up  his  own  to  aid  in  transporting 
the  military  munitions,  leaving  his  baggage  to  be  brought  on  by 
soldiers,  whom  he  paid  liberally.  The  other  officers  followed  his 
example.  The  weather  was  sultry ;  the  roads  were  rough  ;  pro- 
visions were  scanty,  and  the  men  dispirited  by  hunger.  The 
Virginian  soldiers  took  turns  to  drag  the  swivels,  but  felt  almost 
insulted  by  the  conduct  of  the  South  Carolinians,  who,  piquing 
themselves  upon  their  assumed  privileges  as  *'  king^s  soldiers," 
sauntered  along  at  their  ease ;  refusing  to  act  as  pioneers,  or  par- 
ticipate in  the  extra  labors  incident  to  a  hurried  retreat. 

On  the  1st  of  July  they  reached  the  Great  Meadows.  Here 
the  Virginians,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  vexation,  de- 
clared they  would  carry  the  baggage  and  drag  the  swivels  no  fur- 
ther. Contrary  to  his  original  intentions,  therefore,  Washington 
determined  to  halt  here  for  the  present,  and  fortify,  sending  off 
expresses  to  hasten  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  Wills' 
Creek,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  two  independent  com- 
panies from  New  York,  were  by  this  time  arrived 

The  retreat  to  the  Great  Meadows  had  not  been  in  the  least 
too  precipitate.  Captain  de  Villiers,  a  brother-in-law  of  Jumon- 
ville,  had  actually  sallied  forth  from  Fort  Duquesne  at  the  head 
of  upwards  of  five  hundred  French,  and  several  hundred  Indians, 
eager  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  relative.  Arriving  about  dawn 
of  day  at  Gist's  plantation,  he  surrounded  the  works  which  Wash- 
ington had  hastily  thrown  up  there,  and  fired  into  them.    F\i\d\\\^ 
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them  deserted,  he  concluded  that  those  of  whom  he  came  in  scaidi 
had  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  settlements,  and  it  waa  too  late 
to  pursue  them.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Fort  Do- 
quesne,  when  a  deserter  arrived,  who  gave  word  that  Waahington 
had  come  to  a  halt  in  the  Great  Meadows,  where  his  troops  were 
in  a  starving  condition;  for  his  own  part,  he  added,  hearing 
that  the  French  were  coming,  he  had  deserted  to  them  to  eao^ 
starvation. 

De  Yilliers  ordered  the  fellow  into  confinement;  to  be  rewarded 
if  his  words  proved  true,  otherwise  to  be  hanged.  He  thea 
pushed  forward  for  the  Great  Meadows.* 

In  the  mean  time  Washington  had  exerted  himself  to  enlarge 
and  strengthen  Fort  Necessity,  nothing  of  which  had  been  done 
by  Captain  Mackay  and  his  men,  while  encamped  there.  The 
fort  was  about  a  hundred  feet  S([uarc,  protected  by  trenches  and 
palisades.  It  stood  on  the  margin  of  a  small  stream,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  Great  Meadows,  which  is  a  grassy  plain,  per* 
fectly  level,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  of  a  moderate  height, 
and  at  that  place  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide.  Wash- 
ington asked  no  assistance  from  the  South  Carolina  troops,  but 
set  to  work  with  his  Virginians,  animating  them  by  word  and  ex- 
ample; sharing  in  the  labor  of  felling  trees,  hewing  off  the 
branches,  and  rolling  up  the  trunks  to  form  a  breastwork. 

At  this  critical  juncture  he  was  deserted  by  his  Indian  allies. 
They  were  disheartened  at  the  scanty  preparations  for  defence 
against  a  superior  force,  and  offended  at  being  subjected  to  mili- 
tary command.  The  half-king  thought  he  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently consulted,  and  that  his  advice  had  not  been  sufficiently 

*  Hazard's  Regiit^r  of  PennsylTania,  voL  iv.,  p.  22. 
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followed ;  such,  at  least,  were  some  of  the  reasons  which  he  sub- 
sequently  gave  for  abandoning  the  youthful  commander  on  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  The  true  reason  was  a  desire  to  put  his  wife 
and  children  in  a  place  of  safety.  Most  of  his  warriors  followed 
his  example ;  yery  few,  and  those  probably  who  had  no  families 
at  risk,  remained  in  the  camp.' 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  3d,  while  Washington  and  his 
men  were  working  on  the  fort,'  a  sentinel  came  in  wounded 
and  bleeding,  having  been  fired  upon.  Scouts  brought  word 
shortly  afterwards  that  the  French  were  in  force,  about  four  miles 
oK  Washington  drew  up  his  men  on  level  ground  outside  of 
the  works,  to  await  their  attack.  About  1 1  o'clock  there  was  a 
firing  of  musketry  from  among  trees  on  rising  ground,  but  so  dis- 
tant as  to  do  no  harm;  suspecting  this  to  be  a  stratagem  designed 
to  draw  his  men  into  the  woods,  he  ordered  them  to  keep  quiet, 
and  refrain  from  firing  until  the  foe  should  show  themselves,  and 
draw  near. 

The  firing  was  kept  up,  but  still  under  cover.  He  now  fell 
back  with  his  men  into  the  trenches,  ordering  them  to  fire  when- 
ever they  could  get  sight  of  an  enemy.  In  this  way  there  was 
skirmishing  throughout  the  day;  the  French  and  Indians  advan- 
cing as  near  as  the  covert  of  the  woods  would  permit,  which  in  the 
nearest  place  was  sixty  yards,  but  never  into  open  sight.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the  harassed  and  jaded 
troops  were  half  drowned  in  their  trenches,  and  many  of  their 
muskets  were  rendered  unfit  for  use. 

About  eight  at  night  the  French  requested  a  parley.  Wash- 
ington hesitated.  It  might  be  a  stratagem  to  gain  admittance 
for  a  spy  into  the  fort  The  request  was  repeated,  with  the  ad- 
dition that  an  officer  might  be  sent  to  treat  with  them,  under  their 

Vol.  I.--6 
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parole  for  his  safety.  I 'n fortunately  the  Chcralier  de  Pcj- 
rouncy,  engineer  of  the  rrgiiuont,  and  the  only  one  who  ooaU 
speak  French  correctly,  wan  wounded  and  disabled.  Waahing- 
ton  had  to  send,  therefore,  his  ancient  swordsman  and  interpreteri 
Jacob  Van  Braam.  The  captain  returned  twioe  with  aeparate 
temifl,  in  which  the  garrison  woa  rci|uircd  to  surrender;  both  wen 
rejected.  He  returned  a  third  time,  with  written  articlea  of 
capitulation.  They  were  in  French.  As  no  iiuplenienta  for  wriW 
ing  were  at  hand,  Van  iiraani  undertook  to  translate  them  hj 
word  of  uiouth.  A  candle  wa<<  brou;;ht,  and  held  cloae  to  the 
pai>er  while  he  read.  The  rain  foil  in  tttrrentn;  it  was  difieult 
to  keep  the  light  from  Wing  cxtinrriru^hcd.  The  captain  rendered 
the  capitulation,  article  by  artirU',  in  mongrel  English,  while 
Wasliingtou  and  his  officiT.M  ^tocid  Ii?<tening,  endeavoring  to  disen- 
tangle the  meaning.  One  article  RtipulateJ  that  on  surrendering 
the  fort  they  should  leave  all  their  military  stores,  munitions,  and 
artillery  in  possession  of  the  French.  Thin  was  objected  to,  and 
was  readily  modified. 

The  main  articles,  as  Washington  and  his  officers  onderstood 
them,  were,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  settle* 
ments  without  molestation  from  French  or  Indiana.  That  they 
should  march  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of  war,  druma  beat- 
ing and  colors  fiying,  and  with  uH  their  effects  and  military  atoits 
excepting  the  artillery,  which  should  be  destroyed.  That  they 
should  be  allowed  to  deposit  their  effcrts  in  some  secret  place^ 
and  leave  a  guard  to  protect  them  until  they  could  send  hones 
to  bring  them  away;  their  horses  having  been  nearly  all  killed  or 
lost  during  the  action.  That  they  should  give  their  word  of  honor 
not  to  attempt  any  buildhigs  or  inijirovements  on  the  landa  of  his 
most   Christian   Majesty,  for  the  space  of  a  year.      Thai  the 
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prisoners  taken  in  the  skirmish  of  Jomonville  should  be  restored, 
and  until  their  delivery  Captain  Van  Braam  and  Captam  Stobo 
should  remain  with  the  French  as  hostages.* 

The  next  morning  accordingly^  Washington  and  his  men 
marched  out  of  their  forlorn  fortress  with  the  honors  of  war, 
bearing  with  them  their  regimental  colors,  but  leaving  behind  a 
large  flag,  too  cumbrous  to  be  transpoi'ted. .  Scarcely  had  they 
begun  their  march,  however,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of 
capitulation,  they  were  beset  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  allies  of 
the  French,  who  began  plundering  the  baggage,  and  committing 
other  irregularities.  Seeing  that  the  French  did  not,  or  could 
not,  prevent  them,  and  that  all  the  baggage  which  could  not  be 
transported  on  the  shoulders  of  his  troops  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  these  savages,  Washington  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed,  as 
well  as  the  artillery,  gunpowder,  and  other  military  stores.  All 
this  detained  him  until  ten  o^clock,  when  he  set  out  on  his  melan- 
choly march.  He  had  not  proceeded  above  a  mile  when  two  or 
three  of  the  wounded  men  were  reported  to  be  missing.  He  imme^ 
diately  detached  a  few  men  back  in  quest  of  them,  and  continued 
on  until  three  miles  from  Fort  Necessity,  where  he  encamped  for 
the  night,  and  was  rejoined  by  the  stragglers. 

In  this  afiair,  out  of  the  Virginia  regiment,  consisting  of  three 
hundred  and  five  men,  officers  included,  twelve  had  been  killed, 
and  forty-three  wounded.     The  number  killed  and  wounded  in 

*  Ilonice  Walpole,  in  a  flippant  notice  of  this  capitnlation,  says:  "The 
French  have  tied  up  the  hands  of  an  excellent  fmfiarm^  a  Major  Washing- 
ton, whom  they  took  and  engaged  not  to  serre  for  one  year."  (Correspon- 
dence, ToL  Hi.,  fx  73.)  Walpole,  at  this  early  date,  seems  to  have  consid- 
ered Washington  a  perfect  fire-eater. 
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Captain   Mackaj^s  company  is  not  known.      The  loM  of  Um 
French  and  Indian ii  is  suppoAcd  to  havo  bocn  much  grcatar. 

In  tho  following  davH*  march  the  troopa  seemed  jaded  and 
disheartened ;  they  were  encumbered  and  delayed  by  the  wounded ; 
provisions  were  scanty,  and  they  had  seventy  weary  miles  to  a^ 
cuniplish  before  they  could  meet  with  supplies.  Waahington, 
however,  encouraged  them  by  his  own  steadfast  and  cbeerfol 
demeanor,  and  by  i^haring  all  their  toils  and  privations;  and  at 
length  conducted  them  in  safety  to  Wills*  Creek,  where  they  found 
ample  provisions  in  the  militar}'  magasincs.  Leaving  them  hers 
to  recover  their  strength,  he  proceeded  with  Captain  Mackay  te 
AVilliamsburg,  to  make  his  military  report  to  the  governor. 

A  copy  of  the  capitulation  was  subse(|uently  laid  before  the 
Virginia  Uouse  of  Burgi'F.^es,  with  explanations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unfortuimte  result  of  the  campaign,  the  conduct  of  Waak- 
iiigton  and  his  officers  was  properly  appreciated,  and  they  received 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  bravery,  and  gallant  defence  of  their 
country.  Three  hundred  pistoles  (nearly  eleven  hundred  dollars) 
also  were  voted  to  be  distributed  among  tho  privates  who  had 
been  in  action. 

From  the  vote  of  thanks,  two  officers  were  excepted ;  M^jor 
M118C,  who  was  charged  with  cowardice,  and  Washington's  nufw- 
tur.atc  master  of  fence  and  blundering  interpreter,  Jacob  Yaa 
Brnani,  who  was  aecu^cd  of  treachery,  in  purposely  misinterpretiiy 
the  articles  of  capitulation. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  wo  will  anticipate  dates  to  teeoid 
the  fortunes  of  the  half-king  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  esHj^ 
He  and  several  of  his  warriors,  with  their  wives  and  ehiMicSi 
retreated  to  Aughquick,  in  the  back  part  of  Pennsylvania,  wkers 
George  Croghan  had  an  agency,  and  was  allowed  money  htm 
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time  to  time  for  the  maintenance  of  Indian  allies.  By  the  by, 
Washington,  in  his  letter  to  William  Fairfax,  expressed  himself 
much  disappointed  in  Croghan  and  Montour,  who  proved,  he  said, 
to  be  great  pretenders,  and  by  vainly  boasting  of  their  interest 
with  the  Indians,  involved  the  country  in  great  calamity,  causing 
dependence  to  bo  placed  where  there  was  none."  *  For,  with  all 
their  boast,  they  never  could  induce  above  thirty  fighting  men  to 
join  the  camp,  and  not  more  than  half  of  those  rendered  any 
service. 

As  to  the  half-king,  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  disgusted 
with  the  white  man's  mode  of  warfare.  The  French,  he  said, 
were  cowards;  the  English,  fools.  Washington  was  a  good  man, 
but  wanted  experience :  he  would  not  take  advice  of  the  Indians, 
and  was  always  driving  them  to  fight  according  to  his  own  no* 
tions.  For  this  reason  he  (the  half-king)  had  carried  off  his  wife 
and  children  to  a  place  of  safety. 

After  a  time  the  chieftain  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  a  conjurer 
or  *^  medicine  man ''  was  summoned  to  inquire  into  the  cause  or 
nature  of  his  malady.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  French 
had  bewitched  him,  in  revenge  for  the  great  blow  he  had  struck 
them  in  the  a&ir  of  Jumonville ;  for  the  Indians  gave  him  the 
whole  credit  of  that  success,  he  having  sent  round  the  French 
scalps  as  trophies.  In  the  opinion  of  the  conjurer  all  the  friends 
of  the  chieftain  concurred,  and  on  his  death,  which  took  place 
shortly  afterwards,  there  was  great  lamentation,  mingled  with 
threats  of  inmiediate  vengeance.  The  foregoing  particulars  are 
gathered  from  a  letter  written  by  John  Harris,  an  Indian  trader, 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  request  of  the  half-king's 

•  Letter  to  W.  Fairfax,  Aug.  11th,  1754. 
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fricinl  a!i<l  fi'Uow  Pachcm,  Mauacjtnnrha,  nthcrwiflc  called  Scaroo- 
}-a(Ii.  "  I  hunibl}'  |in>suiiir/'  cmhicIuiK'n  Juhu  Harris,  "  that  hii 
Urutli  in  a  vcr}-  great  Iuks,  csiktc Lilly  at  thiH  critical  time."  * 

N«»T  K. 

Wi'  have  lK*on  tliiH  pnrtirnlar  in  trarinf;  the  affair  of  the  Great 
MradiiWH,  !c|L'p  by  **(i>|>,  ^iii«!t.Hl  )>y  tlir  Mati«iiieiitH  of  Washington  him* 
M-ltaiHl  ut'«iiK'  of  hi-  fithrcr*,  |iri'^i'nt  in  thi*  cn^nureiiK'nt,  bei'mwe  h  if 
aiiothiT  of  thi'  (•\ciii}'  in  the  i'MiIy  Mnj:r  of  hihtniliiury  oarciT,  befure  the 
Justiro  uml  inn^maniiiiity  of  hiH  i-harartcr  woro  tmtliriontlr  establUiedi 
"^hirh  hiw  hi'cn  Miljcit  to  nii*'n|iri'>i'ntaiion.  When  tin*  articles  of 
ra]>i(uta(ii»n  i*nino  to  l»v  corriM-ily  tr:in'*I.ititl  an«l  |iiihli*thctl,  there  won 
]>a-iKip-<t  in  them  iK-mpitory  to  the  hoiiur  of  Wjtshington  and  hit 
tnN>i>s,  Mu\  whirli,  it  wnuhl  mvui.  had  ]iiiriN»?<-ly  been  inserted  ibr 
t!icir  liiiiiiiliAtioii  by  the  Fri'iii'Ii  coiiinianiKT;  but  whirh.  thej  pn>te8tr 
e«l,  had  iiover  lieon  rightly  traa^larirtl  liy  Van  Uraaiii.  For  ioslaiieei 
in  the  writ  ton  artirlcfs  tl^^'V  ^«'r^'  nude  to  stipuLite  that  for  the  space 
of  a  yvar,  they  woul<l  not  work  on  any  establishment  beyond  the 
mountainn;  where:u(  it  hatl  In'on  transhite<I  by  Van  Braam  *' oa  any 
est.dilishmont  on  the  hmU  o/  the  kimj  of  Fnin^'f^*^  whieh  was  quits 
another  thing,  iw  most  uf  the  laud  l>eyoiid  tlio  uiuuntjdns  was  oonsid- 
onnl  by  them  a.*  be1onj:ing  to  the  Kri:!:*!!  erown.  There  were  other 
IHtints,  of  minor  ini[t«irtan('e,  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  artillery; 
but  tlie  mtv^t  utarilin);  and  olym^tionable  one  w:i9  that  conoerning  the 
]in*\iou»  skirmish  in  the  (Sreat  Meadowa.  This  waa  mentioned  In  the 
^Kritten  artielen  as  r<i«i'iMi/iir  tin  Situr  Je  JumohriUe^  that  is  to  say, 
tlio  tftunhr  of  De  Junionville ;  an  expre^^ion  from  which  WsahingtoB 
and  hi^  «»tYii'eni  would  have  ri*voItetl  witli  6corn  and  indignation,  and 
wliiih,  if  truly  translated,  would  in  all  pnibability  have  caosed  tbe 
eapiiulaiion  to  l»e  sk-ni  bock  iiit*taiitly  to  the  French  commander.  On 
tlio  ivnirarv,  thev  diH^larod  it  liad  Ikvu  translated  to  them  bv  Vsa 
Ihaam  the  i/mfA  ot'  IV  tliimiuiville. 

M.  do  Viliiors.  in  Ids  aoeount  of  thi<  transaction  to  the  FrenA 
gtuernmont,  avails  him^'lt*  of  the>e  ]>:ins.i_'^^  in  the  capitnlatiou  tocMt 
a  shir  on  tiie  eoinhut  of  Wnshin^rton.     He  siiys  "  We  made  the  Eag- 

*  Feuuv}l\»tii4  Aivhi\c.o,  wi.  li.,  pu  ITdb 
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lisb  consent  to  sign  that  they  had  assassinated  my  brother  in  his 
camp/' — *^We  caused  them  to  abandon  the  lands  belonging  to  tho 
king. — We  obliged  them  to  leave  their  cannon,  which  consisted 
of  nine  pieces,  &c/*  He  farther  adds:  ^^The  English,  struck  with 
panic,  took  to  flight,  and  left  their  flag  and  one  of  their  colors."  We 
have  shown  that  the  flag  left  was  the  unwieldy  one  belonging  to  the 
fort ;  too  cambrous  to  be  transported  by  troops  who  could  not  carry 
tlieir  own  necessary  baggage.  The  regimental  colors,  as  honorable 
DVinbols,  were  scrupulously  carried  off*  by  Washington,  and  retained  by 
him  in  after  years. 

M.  de  Yilliers  adds  another  incident  intended  to  degrade  his 
enemy.  lie  says,  ^^  One  of  my  Indians  took  ten  Englishmen,  whom 
he  bronght  to  mo,  and  whom  I  sent  back  by  another.^*  These,  doubt- 
less, were  the  men  detached  by  Washington  in  quest  of  the  wounded 
loiterers ;  and  who,  understanding  neither  French  nor  Indian,  found  a 
difficulty  in  explaining  their  peaceful  errand.  That  they  were  o^>- 
tored  by  the  Indian  seems  too  much  of  a  gasconade. 

The  public  opinion  at  the  time  was  that  Van  Braam  had  been 
suborned  by  De  Yilliers  to  soften  the  offenMve  articles  of  the  capitula- 
tion in  translating  them,  so  that  they  should  not  wound  the  pride  nor 
awaken  the  scruples  of  Washington  and  his  officers,  yet  should  stand 
on  record  against  them.  It  is  not  probable  that  a  French  officer  of 
De  Yilliers'  rank  would  practise  such  a  base  perfidy,  nor  docs  the  sub- 
sequent treatment  expepenced  by  Yan  Braam  xrom  the  French  cor- 
roborate the  charge.  It  is  more  than  probable  the  inaccuracy  of 
translation  originated  in  his  ignorance  of  the  precise  weight  and  yalue 
of  words  in  the  two  languages,  neither  of  which  was  native  to  hinif 
and  between  which  he  was  the  blundering  agent  of  exchange. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

POVXDIXO   or  POST    CT'llBULAMn — SBTRET    LRTm  OF  ITOBO— t«B    IVIIIAS 
HENOBR — PEOJIiT  or  MNWIUME — HM    PEaTLKZITIBi — A  TAlSIT  OT 

CANIHM    IM    TIIB   COLONIAL    AMiEMBUB« DINWlllDlKA    MILITaBT     MB 

WAMIINUTOM     Ql'm     TIIB     BKR%*It'E— OVUn'RCH    Of   OOTBUfOft     SHABPi^   €V 
MAKTLANIH— WAMIiyflT<t!«*N    DlitNinUi  RETLT^-gtBITtOin  OT  RAMS   NTVBS 
■OTAL    AND    PSOVlNllAL    TBOUl*« — TREATMENT    OF   TDB    PmiSIOH    rBIBOTlBB 
PATE  or  LA   rOBCK — ANBCDOTKS  Or  HTOBO  AND    VAN   BRAAM. 

Early  in  Au^at  Waahington  rejoined  his  r^menti  whieh  hal 
arrived  at  Alezaudria  by  the  way  of  Winchester.  Letlen  tnm 
Governor  Dinwiddie  urged  him  to  recruit  it  to  the  formerniuBber 
of  three  hundred  men,  and  join  Colonel  Innes  at  Wills^  Creek, 
where  that  officer  was  stationed  with  Mackay^s  independent  eo»- 
pany  of  South  Carolinians,  and  two  independent  oompftniea  fnm 
New  York ;  and  had  been  employed  in  erecting  a  work  to  aem 
as  a  frontier  post  and  rallying  point;  which  work  reoeired  tbt 
name  of  Fort  Cumberland,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Ciunberianli 
captain-general  of  the  British  army. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French,  elated  by  their  recent  triumph 
and  thinking  no  danger  at  hand,  relaxed  their  vigilmnoe  at  Fort 
Du(juusne.  Stobo,  who  wa»  a  kind  of  prisoner  at  Imrge  there, 
found  means  to  send  a  letter  secretly  by  an  Indian,  dalod  Jalj 
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28,  and  directed  to  the  oommander  of  the  English  troops.  It  was 
accompaDied  by  a  plan  of  the  fort.  "  There  are  two  hundred 
men  here,"  writes  he,  ^'  and  two  hundred  expected ;  the  rest  have 
gone  off  in  detachments  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand,  besides 
Indians.  None  lodge  in  the  fort  but  Contreooeur  and  the  guards 
consisting  of  forty  men  and  five  officers ;  the  rest  lodge  in  bark 
cabins  around  the  fort  The  Indians  have  access  day  and  night, 
and  come  and  go  when  they  please.  If  one  hundred  trusty 
Shawnees,  Mingoes,  and  Delawares  were  picked  out,  they  might 
Borprise  the  fort,  lodging  themselyes  under  the  palisades  by  day, 
and  at  night  secure  the  guard  with  their  tomahawks,  shut  the 
sally-gate,  and  the  fort  is  ours.'' 

One  part  of  Stobo's  letter  breathes  a  loyal  and  generous 
spirit  of  self-devotion.  Alluding  to  the  danger  in  which  he 
and  Van  Braam,  his  fellow-hostage,  might  be  involved,  he  says, 
^  Consider  the  good  of  the  expedition  without  regard  to  us. 
When  we  engaged  to  serve  the  country  it  was  expected  we  were 
to  do  it  with  our  lives.  For  my  part,  I  would  die  a  hundred 
deaths  to  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing  this  fort  but  one  day. 
They  are  so  vain  of  their  success  at  the  Meadows  it  is  worse  than 
death  to  hear  them.     Haste  to  strike.''  * 

The  Indian  messenger  carried  the  letter  to  Aughquick  and 
delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  George  Oroghan.  The  Indian 
chiefs  who  were  with  him  insisted  upon  his  opening  it.  He  did 
■o,  but  on  finding  the  tenor  of  it,  transmitted  it  to  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  secret  information  communicated  by 
Stobo.  may  have  been  the  cause  of  a  project  suddenly  conceived 
by  Governor  Dinwiddle,  of  a  detachment  which,  by  a  forced 

*  Hazard's  Register  of  Penn.,  !▼.,  829.  - 
Vol.  L— 6* 
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iii.ircli  acroM  the  mountains,  ini^ht  dcuccnd  upon  the  Fronoh 
take  Fort  Du|ue.H:io  at  a  iiiii|;;le  blow;  or,  failing  that,  night 
buiM  a  rival  fort  in  its  vicliiitj.  He  aocordinglj  wrote  te 
Wa.sliiii^tnii  ti>  marcii  r)rthwith  for  WilU*  Cnsek,  with  raeh  oob* 
jiaiiicri  uri  wore  C):u])1ctu,  Icariii;;  orJord  with  the  offisera  to  foUov 
a.<4  Hooii  as  thry  ah  mid  hivo  eiilistoJ  mou  auffijient  to  makit  wf 
their  ci)iii|anics.  **  Th  *  8.>a!4')a  of  the  year/'  added  he,  "  calls  lor 
du!(pati*h.  I  depend  upon  your  uMial  diligenoe  and  ipirit  to  e^ 
courage  your  people  to  bit  active  on  thia  occaaion.*' 

Thu  i^uorance  of  Dinwiddie  iu  military  aflf^ira,  and  hie  want 
of  fiirc.*ast,  led  him  perj>ctually  int:i  bluiiders.  Waahington  aam 
t!ic  ra.slines9  of  an  attempt  to  diji]i>sdefla  the  Froneh  with  a  fbfot 
El  >  inferior  that  it  ci)uld  be  harassed  and  driven  from  plaot  t» 
]il:ice  at  their  pleasure.  Before  the  troopa  oould  be  eoUeoted, 
aid  munitions  of  war  providi'd,  the  season  would  be  too  fiar  ad- 
viiuv'd.  There  would  be  no  foni^  for  the  horses;  the  ntreaaf 
would  be  swollen  and  uufordable;  the  mountains  rendered  impe^ 
f&iible  by  snow,  and  frost,  and  8lip|>cry  roads.  The  men,  too,  oa- 
used  to  campaigning  on  the  frontier,  would  not  be  able  to  eadnt 
a  winter  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  better  shelter  than  a  tiat| 
e.'ipecially  in  their  present  condition,  destitute  of  almoat  ewy 
thing.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  c  igent  reasons  urged  bj  Weihiej 
ton  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  William  Fairfax,  then  in  the  HoaM 
of  Burgesses,  which  no  doubt  was  hhowu  to  Governor  Dinwiddi% 
and  probably  had  an  effect  in  cau!»ing  the  rash  projeet  to  hi 
abandoned. 

The  governor,  iu  truth,  was  soruly  perplexed  about  thia  tiai 
by  contradictions  and  cross-purposes,  both  iu  military  and  eifl 
affairs.  A  body  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  North  CaroUaiM 
troops  had  been  enlisted  at  high  pay,  and  were  to  form  the 
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reinforcement  of  Colonel  Innes  at  Wills'  Creek.  By  the  time 
thcj  reached  Winchester,  however,  the  provincial  military  chest 
was  exhausted,  and  future  pay  seemed  uncertain ;  whereupon  they 
refused  to  serve  any  longer,  disbanded  themselves  tumultuouslyi 
and  set  off  for  their  homes  without  taking  leave. 

The  governor  found  the  House  of  Burgesses  equally  unmanage- 
able. His  demands  for  supplies  were  resisted  on  what  he  consid- 
ered presumptuous  pretexts ;  or  granted  sparingly,  under  mortify- 
ing restrictions.  His  high  Tory  notions  were  outraged  by  such 
republican  conduct.  "  There  appears  to  me,"  said  he,  *'  an  in- 
fatuation in  all  the  assemblies  in  this  part  of  the  world.'' 
In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  he  declared  that  the  only  way 
effectually  to  check  the  progress  of  the  French,  would  be  an  act 
of  parliament  requiring  the  colonies  to  contribute  to  the  common 
cause,  independently  of  assemblies  ;  and  in  another,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  ho  urged  the  policy  of  compelling  the  Tsolonies  to 
their  duty  to  the  king  by  a  general  poll- tax  of  two  and  sixpence 
a  head.  The  worthy  governor  would  have  made  a  fitting  coun* 
8ellor  for  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Subsequent  events  have  shown 
bow  little  his  policy  was  suited  to  compete  with  the  dawning 
republicanism  of  America. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  House  of  Burgesses  made  a 
grant  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  public  service ;  and  ten 
thousand  more  were  sent  out  from  England,  beside  a  supply  of 
firearms.  The  governor  now  applied  himself  to  military  matterj 
with  renewed  spirit ;  increased  the  actual  force  to  ten  companies ; 
and,  as  there  had  been  difficulties  among  the  different  kinds  of 
troops  with  regard  to  precedence,  he  reduced  them  all  to  inde- 
pendent companies;  so  that  there  would  be  no  officer  in  a  Vir- 
ginia regiment  above  the  rank  of  captain. 
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This  shrewd  meaauro,  apon  which  Diowiddie  aeeratly 
himself  as  calculatod  to  put  an  and  to  the  diSeidtMa  in 
Immcdiatelj  drove  Washington  oat  of  the  aenrioe; 
denigatory  to  his  character  to  accept  a  lower  ooniBiii 
that  under  which  his  conduct  had  gained  him  a  vote  of 
fnmi  the  Legislature. 

Governor  Sharpe,  of  Marvland,  appointed  bj  the  kiiy 
mandor-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  engaged  against  the 
nought  to  secure  his  valuable  services,  and  anthoriied  CoIomI 
Fitzhugh,  whom  ho  had  placed  in  tcniporarj  i^iMnmaml  ef  thi 
army,  to  write  to  him  to  that  effect.  The  reply  of  Waahii^glsi 
(Ijth  Nov.)  is  full  of  dignity  and  q)irit,  and  showa  how  imifil 
ho  felt  his  military  degradation. 

**  You  mako  mention/'  says  he,  *'  of  my  oootioning  in  tho  «^ 
vice  and  retaining  my  coloncPs  commission.  This  idea  has  iDil 
me  with  surprise ;  for  if  you  think  me  capable  of  *»*?Hing  a  ei» 
misftion  that  has  neither  rank  nor  emolument  annexed  to  it|  JH 
must  maintain  a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  my 
believe  me  more  empty  than  the  commission  itaeUl'* 
mating  a  suspicion  that  the  project  of  reducing  the 
independent  companies,  and  thereby  throwing  oat  the  hi^Mr 
cere,  was  "  generated  and  hatched  at  Wills'  Greek,^- 
wordis  was  an  expedient  of  Governor  Dinwiddiei  ioatoad  of  hmtg 
a  peremptory  order  from  England,  he  adds,  *'  Ingonaoaa  tovi^ 
mcnt  and  plain  dealing  I  at  least  expected.  It  ia  to  be  bopi 
the  project  will  answer ;  it  shall  meet  with  my  aoqiueaooBfli  ■ 
every  thing  except  personal  services.  I  herewith  iodloea  Ga^ 
cmor  Sharpens  letter,  which  I  beg  you  will  return  to  Um  wSk 
my  acknowledgments  for  the  favor  he  intended  mo. 
him,  sir,  as  you  truly  may,  of  my  reluctance  to  quit  the 
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and  the  pleasure  I  ahoald  have  received  in  attendiug  his  for* 
tunes.  Inform  him,  also,  that  it  was  to  ohey  the  call  of  honor 
and  the  advice  of  my  friends  that  I  doclined  it,  and  not  to  gratify 
any  desire  I  had  to  leave  the  military  line.  My  feelings  are 
•trongly  bent  to  arms." 

Even  had  Washington  hesitated  to  take  this  step,  it  would 
have  been  forced  upon  him  by  a  further  regulation  of  government, 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  settling  the  rank  of  officers  of 
his  majesty^s  forces  when  joined  or  serving  with  the  provincial 
forces  in  North  America,  **  which  directed  that  all  such  as  were 
commissioned  by  the  king,  or  by  his  general  commander-in-chief 
in  North  America,  should  take  rank  of  all  officers  commissioned  by 
the  governors  of  the  respective  provinces.  And  further,  that  the 
general  and  field  officers  of  the  provincial  troops  should  have  no 
rank  when  serving  with  the  general  and  field  officers  commissioned 
by  the  crown ;  but  that  all  captains  and  other  inferior  officers  of 
the  royal  troops  should  take  rank  over  provincial  officers  of  the 
Bame  grade,  having  older  commissions.'' 

These  regulations,  originating  in  that  supercilious  assumption 
of  superiority  which  sometimes  overruns  and  degrades  true  Brit- 
idi  pride,  would  have  been  spumed  by  Washington,  as  insulting 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  high-minded  brethren  of  the 
colonies.  How  much  did  this  open  disparagement  of  colonial 
honor  and  understanding,  contribute  to  wean  from  England  the 
affection  of  her  American  subjects,  and  prepare  the  way  for  their 
ultimate  assertion  of  independence. 

Another  cause  of  vexation  to  Washington  was  the  refusal  of 
Ck>Temor  Dinwiddle  to  give  up  the  French  prisoners,  taken  in  the 
mffiur  of  De  Jnmonville,  in  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion.    His  plea  was,  that  since  the  capitulation,  the  French  had 
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taken  scrcral  British  9ubjcct«,  and  sent  them  priMmert  to 
he  cuudidurcd  hiiuiiolf  ju!«tifiab]o  in  detaining  thoM  Fi 
which  he  had  in  hifl  cu>tfMlv.  Ho  sent  a  flag  of 
offering  to  ri^turn  the  officer  Drouillon,  and  the  two 
chaii^jfe  for  Captains  8tobo  and  Van  BraaiBi  whom  the 
held  as  hostages ;  hut  hi^  offer  was  treated  with  moritod  Hm^ 
gard.  Woflhington  felt  dreply  mortified  by  this  obtiueneH  of  Ihi 
governor  on  a  point  of  military  punctilio  and  honorable  faUtkf  hii 
hia  renionstrancefl  were  unavailing. 

The  French  priivii tiers  were  clothed  and  maintained  at  the  pdk 
lie  oxpeiifKo,  and  Drouillon  and  the  cadets  were  allowed  to  go  it 
largi* ;  the  private  sdliliers  were  kept  in  confinement.  La  Ponii 
also,  not  having  acted  in  a  military  capacity,  and  having  offeaU 
agaiiiHt  the  peace  and  security  of  the  front icFi  bj  his  intrigiB 
among  the  Indian8f  was  kept  in  close  durance.  Waahingtoa,  whi 
knew  nothing  of  this,  was  shocked  on  visiting  Williamabwg,  H 
learn  that  La  Force  was  in  prison.  He  expostulated  with  tki 
g(»vcrnor  on  the  subject,  but  without  effect;  Dinwiddie  waa  atil 
times  pertinacious,  but  particularly  so  when  he  felt  himaelf  to  b 
a  little  in  the  wron;ir. 

As  we  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to  mention  La  Foroa^  it 
connection  with  the  subject  of  this  work,  we  will  antieipata  I 
page  of  his  fortunes.  After  remaining  two  years  in  oonSnemoA 
he  succeeded  in  breaking  out  of  prison,  and  escaping  into  tki 
country.  An  alarm  was  given,  and  circulated  far  and  wida,fv 
such  was  the  opinion  of  his  personal  strength,  desperate  eoiin|^ 
vily  cunning,  and  great  influence  over  the  Indians,  that  themoik 
mis<*hicvous  results  were  apprehended  should  he  regain  the  6sa 
tier.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  wandering  about  the  oooatij 
ignorant  of  the  roads,  and  fearing  to  make  inqairiesy  lest  U 
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foreign  tODgue  should  betray  him.  He  reached  King  and  Queen 
Court  House,  about  thirty  miles  from  Williamsburg,  when  a  coun- 
tryman was  struck  with  his  foreign  air  and  aspect.  La  Force 
ventured  to  put  a  question  as  to  the  distance  and  direction  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  and  his  broken  English  conyinced  the  countryman 
of  his  being  the  French  prisoner,  whose  escape  had  been  noised 
about  the  country.  Watching  an  opportunity  he  seized  him,  and 
regardless  of  offers  of  grea^  bribes,  conducted  him  back  to  the 
prison  of  Williamsburg,  where  he  was  secured  with  double  irons, 
and  chained  to  the  floor  of  his  dungeon. 

The  refusal  of  Gt)vemor  Dinwlddie  to  fulfil  the  article  of  the 
eapitulation  respecting  the  prisoners,  and  the  rigorous  treatment 
of  La  Force,  operated  hardly  upon  the  hostages,  Stobo  and  Van 
Braam,  who,  in  retaliation,  were  confined  in  prison  in  Quebec, 
though  otherwise  treated  with  kindness.  They,  also,  by  extraor- 
dinary efforts,  succeeded  in  breaking  prison,  but  found  it  more 
difficult  to  evade  the  sentries  of  a  fortified  place.  Stobo  managed 
to  escape  into  the  country ;  but  the  luckless  Van  Braam  sought 
eoncealment  under  an  arch  of  a  causeway  leading  from  the  for- 
tress. Here  he  remained  until  nearly  exhausted  by  hunger. 
Seeing  the  (jovemor  of  Canada  passing  by,  and  despairing  of 
being  able  to  effect  his  escape,  he  came  forth  from  his  hiding 
place,  and  surrendered  himself,  invoking  his  clemency.  He  was 
remanded  to  prison,  but  experienced  no  additional  severity.  He 
was  subsequently  shipped  by  the  governor  from  Quebec  to  Eng- 
land, and  never  returned  to  Virginia.  It  is  this  treatment  of 
Van  Braam,  more  than  any  thing  else,  which  convinces  us  that 
tbe  suspicion  of  his  being  in  collusion  with  the  French  in  regard 
to  the  misinterpretation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  was 
groundless.     He  was  simply  a  blunderer. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

■RTUI     TO     QCIVr    Line — rftEXCH    AND    BXOLUa    PBITAU    POA 
PLAif   Of   A   CAllPAIO!t~-OK!«niAL   BRAnDOCK— BM   CHAI 
CLAIR,    QL'AKTUMAnTCR-OKXKlAL — IIU      TOL'E      OF      mPBCTIOV- 
BOAM— ARRIVAL     OP     RRAUIMK-R — MILITaRT     OOMCLTATIOSfB     MXD 
UUMMODORB   EErrCL   AND    IIU    ■EAMEX — SUIPI  AND    TtOOn    AT    A 
^EZCITRMENT  OP   WAIHIWOTON— IXTirCD  TO  JOm  TM  tTAFT   OT 
— A    mother's    OWKCnO!«S — WAAHINOTOSC    AT    ALSIAVDUi 
OP    OOVKR!«iiRi« — MILITARY     ARRAXOBMEXYH— CX>LO!IKL     WIUJAH 
SIR  JUil?l    ST.    ri.AIR    AT    PORT    « i-MBKRLA?fI>— UB    EZPLaOOXB    OT 
TIIEIR   EPPBTTS — INDIAM  TO   BE  ENUSTBD-^rArTAIII  JACK  Allft  ■■  BA»  V 
Bl'SII>BEATER8. 

Having  resigned  his  commission,  and  disongiged  himadf  hm 
public  affairs,  Washington**  first  care  was  to  TiBit  his  nolhar, 
inquire  into  the  state  of  domestic  concerns,  and  attend  to  thi 
welfare  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  In  these  matters  he  WM CfV 
liis  niuthcr^s  adjunct  and  counseHor,  discharging  &itIifiiDj  tki 
duties  of  an  eldest  sou,  who  shuulJ  consider 
futher  to  the  family. 

lie  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Mount  Vernoni  and  prapeied 
engage  in  those  agricultural  pursuits,  for  which,  even  in  hie 
ful  days,  he  had  as  keen  a  relish  as  for  the  profettioa  ef  aiM 
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Scarcely  had  he  entered  upon  his  rural  occupations,  however, 
when  the  service  of  his  country  once  more  called  him  to  the 
field. 

The  disastrous  affair  at  the  Great  Meadows,  and  the  other 
acts  of  French  hostility  on  the  Ohio,  had  roused  the  attention  of 
the  British  ministry.  Their  ambassador  at  Paris  was  instructed 
to  complain  of  those  violations  of  the  peace.  The  court  of 
Versailles  amused  him  with  general  assurances  of  amity,  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  treaties.  Their  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
St.  James,  the  Marquis  de  Mirepoiz,  on  the  faith  of  his  instruc* 
iions,  gave  the  same  assurances.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
French  ships  were  fitted  out,  and  troops  embarked,  to  carry  out 
the  schemes  of  the  government  in  America.  So  profound  was 
the  dissimulation  of  the  court  of  Vei'sailles,  that  even  their  own 
Ambassador  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  real 
designs,  and  of  the  hostile  game  they  were  playing,  while  he  was 
exerting  himself  in  good  faith,  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  England^ 
and  maintain  the  international  peace.  When  his  eyes,  however, 
were  opened,  he  returned  indignantly  to  France,  and  upbraided 
the  cabinet  with  the  duplicity  of  which  he  had  been  made  the  un« 
sonscious  instrument. 

The  British  government  now  prepared  for  military  operations 
in  America ;  none  of  them  professedly  aggressive,  but  rather  to 
resist  and  counteract  aggressions.  A  plan  of  campaign  was  do- 
Tised  for  1755,  having  four  objects. 

To  eject  the  French  from  lands  which  they  held  unjustly,  in 
the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

To  dislodge  them  from  a  fortress  which  they  had  erected  at 
Crown  Pointy  on  Lake  Champlain,  within  what  was  claimed  as 
British  territory. 
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To  (H.^poMOM  them  nf  the  fort  which  thej  had 
Nia;r2ira.  hot  ween  Luko  Ontario  and  Lake  EriflL 

Til  ilrivi*  thi'iu  fn>ni  the  fnm tiers  of  PennsjlTUiia  aad 
(;inia,  and  rci*ti vor  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

The    Duke   of   Cumberland,  ca|itain-geMnl  of   Um  Br 
army,  had  the  organization  of  this  campaign;  and  throi|^ 
pu(n»na^\  Major-general    Kdward  Uraddock  warn  intnutad 
the  exeeatiiin  uf  it,  Ix^ing  appointed  gcneralinimo  of  all  thai 
in  the  HtlonieK. 

Braddock  waH  a  veteran  in  mrviro,  and  had  been  iqinaid 
forty  years  in  the  gurinls.  tliat  nehoid  of  exact  diaeipliBB 
tei'hiiiral  punctilio.  (\in)l»erlaiid,  who  held  a  commisaion  ia 
guunls,  and  wan  higoted  to  itH  routine,  may  havo  irtmaM 
]{r:idd<K*k  fitted,  by  his  Hkill  and  preeineness  as  a  taetioiaay  i 
eoniinand  in  a  new  eountry,  inexperienced  in  militarj  aeii 
to  bring  ittt  raw  levicM  into  order,  and  to  settle  thoae  qncatioi 
rank  and  etiquette  apt  to  ariHC  where  regular  and  prorineial  tv 
are  to  act  together. 

The  rcMilt  proved  the  error  of  such  an  opinion.  Bradi 
was  a  brave  and  experienced  officer  ;  but  his  ezperienee  was 
of  routine,  and  rendered  him  pragmatical  and  obetinale,  impat 
of  novel  expedients  ^'  not  laid  d(»wn  in  the  books,"  bat  diea 
by  emergencies  in  a  *'  new  country,'*  and  his  militaiy  pieeii 
which  would  have  ))ecn  brilliant  on  parade, 
obstacle  to  alert  action  in  the  wilderness.* 


*  Ilrv^cc  WalfMiIo.  in  hi. 4  lott^^m,  relates  mvme  anecdotes  of  Btali 
-which  give  a  familiar  picture  uf  him  in  tho  fa^hlimable  life  In  vkUki 
minglet]  in  I^'iidon,  and  uro  of  vahic.  a:*  letting  ui  into  Che  private  all 
ter  of  a  man  whine  nariie  ha-;  liocmni*  pioverhial  in  Amerieaa  kM 
"  Braddock,**  aaya  Walpolc,  **  U  a  very  In>«|uou  in  dispoatio^    He  h 
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Bnddock  was  to  lead  in  person  the  grand  enterprise  of  the 
amptign,  that  destined  for  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
niua;  it  was  the  enterprise  in  which  Washington  became  en- 
liited,  and,  therefore,  claims  oar  especial  attention. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Braddock,  came  out  from  England 
Ueatenant-colonel  Sir  John  St.  Olair,  deputy  quartermaster- 
general,  eager  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  field  of  oper- 
ations. He  made  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  company  with  Goycmor 
Shirpe, of  Maryland,  and  appears  to  have  been  dismayed  at  sight 
of  the  impracticable  wilderness,  the  region  of  Washington's  cam- 
fiign.  From  Fort  Cumberland,  he  wrote  in  February  to  Gov- 
cnor  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  have  the  road  cut,  or  repaired, 
toward  the  head  of  the  river  Youghiogeny,  and  another  opened 
from  Philadalphia  for  the  transportation  of  supplies.  '^  No 
gOMtal,''  writes  he,  "will  advance  with  an  army  without  hav- 
ing a  communication  open  to  the  provinces  in  his  rear,  both 
for  the  security  of  retreat,  and  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  pro- 
naiou8,  the  supplying  of  which  must  greatly  depend  on  your  pro- 
Tince."* 


wter,  who,  having  gamed  nwny  nil  her  little  fortune  at  Bath,  hanged  her- 
icV  vith  a  truly  Eugli^li  delib«rutiou,  leaving  a  note  on  the  table  with 
th«e  liott:  '  To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore,'  <&c.  When  Braddock 
Vit  tuUi  of  it,  he  only  said :  *  I'oor  Fanny  I  I  always  thought  she  would 
pUv  till  she  would  be  forced  to  tuck  herself  up.* " 

Braddock  liimself  had  been  somewhat  of  a  s]>cndthrifl.  lie  was  touchy 
iLio,  and  pnnctiliona.  **  lie  once  had  a  duel,**  says  Walpolc,  **  with  Colonel 
Glumly,  Lady  Bath's  brother,  who  had  been  his  great  friend.  As  they 
vet  guing  to  engage,  Glumley,  who  had  good  humor  and  wit  (Braddock 
<^  the  Utter)  said :  '  B>*ad<loc'k,  you  are  a  ]>oor  dog !  here,  take  my  purse, 
^  y(^  kill  me  you  will  be  forceil  to  run  away,  and  then  you  will  not  have 
sdiiiliiig  to  8Up[>ort  you.'  Braddock  refused  the  purne,  insisted  on  the 
^ttd.  VM  disarmed,  and  would  not  even  ask  for  his  life.** 

*  ColoQial  Reeorda,  vl,  80a 
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■».!h   a.  Lf-T -yi   a:.T  vr^^*!."     Hovrrer,  I5 

J  r  »->jr*<i  the  apr-'i^T^r^t  of  rr*«Btmattcn  !• 

try.  a'l'l  •arr^-j  ii-i  Lit  "ii  ihe  msdf  fW|«tMj.     At  A#  kwl  tf 

Dii**.ti'in  to  tLe  Tw;3*ver4  we  kaTe  almdj  ipokiBB  aC 
kaii  p'fjr*  barl  with  (Vj^haa.      The  Ficth  had  Mnei 
iiuaiititics  nf  hi.<<  p^jd^.     TLe  ladlanis  with  whooi  Im  tradaiylil 
fail<*(i  to  pay  thfir  <Jvht.«.  and  L«  bad  become  a  hmkiupii 
an  <-ffi('iont  agent  on  the  frontier,  and  among  Che  IndisDi^ 
i'lijfivcd  tho  patrona^  of  tbe  PennfTlraDia  goremneBi, 
When  Sir  John  St.  Clair  bad  finished  his  Umr  of  u 
h<!  dcHrcndcd    WilU*  Creek  and   tbe   Pbtomae  ftir  two 
niili'M  in  a  canoe  to  Alexandria,  and  repaired  to  Yirgiiiia  lo 
CciKTal  Braddork.      The  latter  bad   landed  oa   the   Mth  tf 
Frlii-iiarj  at  Hampton,  in  Virginia,  and  proceeded  to  WUBm^j 
liiir^  to  consult  with  (iovernor  Diuwiddie.     Shortly 
hi'  wuH  joinc<l  there  by  Cuuiniodore  Keppel,  whoM 
two  hhipH-of-war,  and  nevcral  traoBporta,  had  anehored  is 
(Mi<'Ha|ieak('.     On  lioard  of  tho.^e  ships  were  two  prime  rv^i 
t<r  alHtut  five  hundred  men  each;  one  commanded  bj  Sir  Ffllv 
ll.ilkot,  the  other  by  Colonel  Dmibar;  together  with  a  timii  d 
aiiiliery,  and  the  iie<*es!«ary  munitions  of  war.     The 
wrro   to   kw  auginentiHl   to  seven  hundred  men,  eeah  hy 
n  Ww\\  by  Sir  John  St.  Clair  from  Virginia  oompaiiies 

Alexandria  was  fixed  upon  aa  the  place  where  the 
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sboultf  diflemlMLrk,  and  encamp.  The  ships  were  accordingly 
»rdered  up  to  that  place,  and  the  levies  directed  to  repair 
thither. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  mcluded  the  use  of  Indian  aUiea 
Governor  Dinwiddle  had  already  sent  Christopher  Gist,  the  pionc^", 
Washington's  guide  in  1753,  to  engage  theCherokees  and  Cataw- 
bas,  the  bravest  of  the  Southern  tribes,  who  he  had  no  doubt 
would  take  up  the  hatchet  for  the  English,  peace  being  first  con- 
cluded, through  the  mediation  of  his  government,  between  them 
and  the  Six  Nations;  and  he  gave  Braddock  reason  to  expect  at 
least  four  hundred  Indians  to  join  him  at  Fort  Cumberland.  He 
laid  before  him  also  contracts  that  he  had  made  for  cattle,  and 
promises  that  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  had  made  of  flour ; 
these,  with  other  supplies,  and  a  thousand  barrels  of  beef  on 
board  of  the  transports,  would  furnish  six  months'  provisions  for 
four  thousand  men. 

General  Braddock  apprehended  difficulty  in  procuring  wag- 
gons and  horses  sufficient  to  attend  him  in  his  march.  Sir  John 
St  Clair,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  of  inspection,  had  met  with  two 
Dutch  settlers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  who  engaged  to 
furnish  two  hundred  waggons,  and  fifteen  hundred  carrying 
horses,  to  be  at  Fort  Cumberland  early  in  May. 

Governor  Sharpe  was  to  furnish  above  a  hundred  waggons  for 
the  transportation  of  stores,  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Poto- 
mac. 

Keppel  furnished  four  cannons  from  his  ships,  for  the  attack 
OD  Fort  Duquesne,  and  thirty  picked  seamen  to  assist  in  dragging 
them  over  the  mountains ;  for  "  soldiers,''  said  he,  "  cannot  bo 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  purchases,  and  making  use 
of  tacklesi  as  seamen."    They  were  to  aid  also  in  passing  the 
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troops  and  artillery  on  floats  or  in  boats,  across  the  rivers,  and 
were  under  the  command  of  a  midshipman  and  lieutenant.* 

"  Every  thing,"  writes  Captain  Robert  Orme,  one  of  the 
general's  aides-de-camp,  "  seemed  to  promise  so  far  the  greatest 
success.  The  transports  were  all  arrived  safe,  and  the  men  in 
health.  Provisions,  Indians,  carriages,  and  horses,  were  already 
provided ;  at  least  were  to  be  esteemed  so,  considering  the  au- 
thorities on  which  they  were  promised  to  the  general.'' 

Trusting  to  these  arrangements,  Braddock  proceeded  to  Alex- 
andria. The  troops  had  all  been  disembarked  before  his  arrival, 
and  the  Virginia  levies  selected  by  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  to  join  the 
regiments  of  regulars,  were  arrived.  There  were  beside  two  compa- 
nies of  hatchet  men,  or  carpenters ;  six  of  rangers ;  and  one  troop 
of  light  horse.  The  levies,  having  been  clothed,  were  ordered  to 
march  immediately  for  Winchester,  to  be  armed,  and  the  general 
gave  them  in  charge  of  an  ensign  of  the  44th,  "  to  make  them  as 
like  soldiers  as  possible."  f  The  light  horse  were  retained  by  the 
general  as  his  escort  and  body  guard. 

The  din  and  stir  of  warlike  preparation  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  Mount  Yernon.  Washington  looked  down  from  his  rural  re- 
treat upon  the  ships  of  war  and  transports,  as  they  passed  up  the 
Potomac,  with  the  array  of  arms  gleaming  along  their  decks. 
The  booming  of  cannon  echoed  among  his  groves.  Alexandria 
was  but  a  few  miles  distant.  Occasionally  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  to  that  place ;  it  was  like  a  garrisoned  town,  teeming 
with  troops,  and  resounding  with  the  drum  and  fife.  A  brilliant 
campaign  was  about  to  open  under  the  auspices  of  an  experienced 
general,  and  with  all  the  means  and  appurtenances  of  £uropean 

•  Keppora  Life  of  Keppcl,  p.  206. 
f  Orme's  Journal. 
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warfare.  How  different  from  the  starveling  expeditions  he  had 
hitherto  heen  doomed  to  condact !  What  an  opportunity  to  efface 
the  memory  of  his  recent  disaster  1  All  his  thoughts  of  nind  life 
were  put  to  flight.  The  military  part  of  his  character  was  again 
in  the  ascendant ;  his  great  desire  was  to  join  the  expedition  as  a 
volunteer. 

It  was  reported  to  Greneral  Braddock.  The  latter  was  ap- 
prised hy  Governor  Dinwiddle  and  others,  of  Washington's  per- 
sonal merits,  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  his  experience  in 
frontier  service.  The  consequence  was,  a  letter  from  Captain 
Hobert  Oi'me,  one  of  Braddock's  aides-de-camp,  written  by  the 
general's  order,  inviting  Washington  to  join  his  staff;  the  letter 
eoncluded  with  frank  and  cordial  expressions  of  esteem  on  the 
jmrt  of  Orme,  which  were  warmly  reciprocated,  and  laid  the 
fionndation  of  a  soldierlike  friendship  between  them. 

A  volunteer  situation  on  the  staff  of  Crenerai  Braddock  offered 
M0  emolument  nor  command,  and  would  be  attended  with  con- 
ftiderable  expense,  beside  a  sacrifice  of  his  private  interests,  hav- 
ing no  person  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  to  take  charge  of  his 
ifcfEairs  in  his  absence ;  still  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation.  In  the  position  offered  to  him,  all  the  ques- 
tions of  military  rank  which  had  hitherto  annoyed  him,  would  be 
Whytated.  He  could  indulge  his  passion  for  arms  without  any 
ftnerifice  of  dignity,  and  he  looked  forward  with  high  anticipation 
to  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  military  experience  in  a  corps  well 
Hr^nixed,  and  thoroughly  disciplined,  and  in  the  family  of  a 
iommander  of  acknowledged  skill  as  a  tactician. 

His  mother  heard  with  concern  of  another  projected  expc- 
tition  into  the  wilderness.  Hurrying  to  Mount  Yernon,  she 
iMreftted  him  not  again  to  expose  himself  to  the  hardships  and 
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perils  of  these  frontier  campaigns.  She  doabllflM  felt  the  tahi 
of  bis  presence  at  home,  to  manage  and  protect  the 
interestM  of  the  domestic  connection,  and  had  watehed  with 
tude  o?er  hin  adTcuturous  campaigning,  where  io  aneh  haij 
welfare  was  at  hazard.  However  much  a  mother*!  pride  aqf 
have  bct'n  gratified  by  bis  early  advancement  and  ieiMiwn,dhl 
bad  rejoiced  on  his  return  to  the  safer  walks  of  peaoeftil  lifs.  Sfts 
was  thoroughly  practical  and  prosaic  in  her  notiona;  end  not  H 
bo  daiiled  by  military  glory.  The  passion  for  anna  which  wi^ 
gled  with  the  more  sober  elements  of  Washington^a  dianetOt 
would  seem  to  have  bei'n  inherited  from  his  Cither'a  side  of  Ai 
bouse ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  old  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  De  W» 
syngtoiiH. 

His  mother  bad  once  prevented  him  from  entering  the  leiji 
when  a  gallant  frigate  wss  at  hand,  anchored  in  the  waters  of  tti 
Potomac ;  with  all  his  deference  f<»r  her,  which  he  retained  threi|^ 
life,  be  sould  not  resist  the  appeal  to  his  martial  sympathies,  irisA 
called  him  to  the  head-<}uarteni  of  Genera!  Braddock  at  Alezandm 

His  arrival  was  hailed  by  his  young  associates,  Captains  Oni 
and  Morris,  the  generaKs  aides-de-camp,  who  at  once  received  Ua 
into  frank  oompanionship,  and  a  cordial  intimacy  oonuneneed  W 
twceu  them,  that  continued  throujrbout  the  campaign. 

He  experienced  a  courteous  reception  from  the  generali  wki 
expressed  in  flattering  terms  the  impression  be  had  receiTed  of 
bis  merits.  Washington  soon  appreciated  the  charaeter  ef  tti 
general  He  found  him  stately  and  somewhat  haughty,  enet  ii 
matters  of  military  etiijuettc  and  discipline,  positive  in  giving ■ 
opinion,  and  obstinate  in  maintaining  it;  but  of  an  honoiaUeM' 
generous,  though  somewhat  irritable  nature. 

There  were  at  that  time  four  governors,  beside  DiaaiMhy 
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ftssembled  at  Alexandria,  at  Braddock's  request,  to  concert  a  plan 
of  military  operations ;  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Lieutenant-goyernor  Delancey,  of  New  York;  Lieatenant-gov- 
emor  Sharpe,  of  Maryland;  Lieutenaut-goyernor  Morris,  of 
Pennsylyania.  Washington  was  presented  to  them  in  a  manner 
that  showed  how  well  his  merits  were  already  appreciated. 
Shirley  seems  particularly  to  have  struck  him  as  the  model  of 
a  gentleman  and  statesman.  He  was  originally  a  lawyer,  and 
had  risen  not  more  by  his  talents,  than  by  hia  implicit  devotion  to 
the  crown.     His  son  William  was  military  secretary  to  Braddock. 

A  grand  council  was  held  on  the  i4th  of  April,  composed  of 
General  Braddock,  Commodore  Keppel,  and  the  governors,  at 
which  the  general's  commission  was  read,  as  were  his  instructions 
from  the  king,  relating  to  a  common  fund,  to  be  established  by  the 
0everal  colonies,  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  campaign. 

The  governors  were  prepared  to  answer  on  this  head,  letters 
to  the  same  purport  haying  been  addressed  to  them  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bobinson,  one  of  the  king's  secretaries  of  state,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  October.  They  informed  Braddock  that  they  had  ap- 
plied to  their  respective  Assemblies  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  fund,  but  in  vain,  and  gave  it  as  their  unanimous  opinion,  that 
such  a  fund  could  never  be  established  in  the  colonies  without  the 
aid  of  Parliament.  They  had  found  it  impracticable,  also,  to 
obtain  from  their  respective  governments  the  proportions  expected 
from  them  by  the  crown,  toward  military  expenses  in  America ; 
and  suggested  that  ministers  should  find  out  some  mode  of  com- 
felling  them  to  do  it ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  general 
eliould  make  use  of  his  credit  upon  government,  for  current  ex* 
penscs,  lest  the  expedition  should  come  to  a  stand.* 

*  Colonial  Records,  vol  vi.,  p.  866. 
Vol.  I. — 7 
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In  discuMing  the  campaign,  tho  goTernora  v«ro  of 
Uiat  New  York  nliould  be  made  tho  centra  of  opermtiono,  ai  it 
afffirded  ouiy  acccM  bj  water  to  tho  heart  of  Iho  Franeh  poM» 
Hious  in  Canada.  Braddock,  however,  did  not  feel  at  Uhertf  to 
depart  from  his  instruct  ions,  which  specified  the  reeeni  eetahSik 
uieuta  of  the  French  on  tho  Ohio  as  the  objects  of  hia 

Niagara  and  Crown  Point  were  to  be  attached  aboat  the  i 
time  with  Fort  Duqueffiie,  the  former  bj  Governor  Shirlej, 
his  own  and  Sir  William  Pcppcn'ira  rcgimentBi  and  eoae  Net 
York  companies ;  the  latter  by  Colonel  William  Johnaoa,  Mb 
manager  and  director  uf  Indian  affairs;  a  pcrsonago  woithjrf 
e8|>eciai  note. 

lie  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  had  come  oat  to  this 
in  1734,  to  manage  the  landed  estates  owned  by  hia 
Commodore  Sir  Peter  Warren,  in  the  Mohawk  oonntrj.  Hekii 
roMidcd  ever  since  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  Mohawk  RiTer,  ia  ik 
province  of  New  York.  By  his  agency,  and  hia  dealings  wii 
the  native  tribes,  ho  hud  act|uired  great  wealth,  and  beeoail 
kind  of  potentate  in  the  Indian  country.  His  infineiiee  ovcriti 
Six  Nations  was  said  to  be  unbounded;  and  it  waa  prioeipdlf 
with  the  aid  of  a  brgc  force  of  their  warriors  that  it  waa  tMfil^ 
ed  he  would  accomplish  his  part  of  the  campaign.  The  ssltf 
June,  *'  nearly  in  July,"  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  whss  Ai 
s<*voral  attacks  upon  Forts  Duiiucsne,  Niagara,  and  Crown  N^ 
should  be  carried  into  cxe(*ution,  and  Braddock  antieipslsi  IB 
ewi^y  ALVoniplislimont  of  hii*  plans. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Freik-h  from  the  lands  wroogfall^  hK 
by  them  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  t<i  be  assigned  to  Colonel  LsvM 
Lioutenaut-govLnior  of  that  province;  we  will  brieflj  add,ii> 
tioipation,  that  it  was  i-ffvcted  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  tnopifil 
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Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Monck- 
ton. 

The  business  of  the  Congress  being  finished,  General  Brad- 
dock  would  have  set  out  for  Fredericktown,  in  Maryland,  but  few 
waggons  or  teams  had  yet  come  to  remove  the  artillery.  Wash- 
ington had  looked  with  wonder  and  dismay  at  the  huge  parapher- 
nalia of  war,  and  the  world  of  superfluities  to  be  transported 
mcross  the  mountains,  recollecting  the  difficulties  he  had  ezperi- 
jBDced  in  getting  over  them  with  his  nine  swivels  and  scanty 
supplies.  ^<  If  our  march  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  train,"  said  he,  *'  it  will  be  tedious,  very  tedious, 
indeed."  His  predictions  excited  a  sarcastic  smile  in  Braddock, 
as  betraying  the  limited  notions  of  a  young  provincial  officer,  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  march  of  armies. 

In  the  mean  while.  Sir  John  St.  Clair,  who  had  returned  to  the 
frontier,  was  storming  at  the  camp  at  Fort  Cumberland.    The  road 
required  of  the  Pennsylvania  government  had  not  been  commenced. 
George  Croghan  and  the  other  commissioners  were  but  just  ar- 
jdred  in  camp.    Sir  John,  according  to  Croghan,  received  them  in 
m  yery  disagreeable  manner ;  would  not  look  at  their  draughts,  nor 
suffer  any  representations  to  be  made  to  him  in  regard  to  the 
province,  "  but  stormed  like  a  lion  rampant;  "  declaring  that  the 
>raiit  of  the  road  and  of  the  provisions  promised  by  Pennsylvania 
luui  retarded  the  expedition,  and  might  cost  them  their  lives  from 
"tlie  fresh  numbers  of  French  that  might  be  poured  into  the  coun- 
ty.— ^^  That  instead  of  marching  to  the  Ohio,  he  would  in  nine 
days  march  his  army  into  Cumberland  County  to  cut  the  roads, 
press  horses,  waggons,  &c. — That  he  would  not  suffer  a  soldier  to 
lumdle  an  axe,  but  by  fire  and  sword  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  do 
itb     •     •    •     That  he  would  kill  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  carry 
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away  the  horBee,  barn  the  houses,  &e. ;  and  that  if  the  Frendi 
defeated  them,  by  the  delays  of  Pennsylvania,  he  would,  with  h'.i 
sword  drawn,  pass  through  the  province  and  treat  the  inhabitants 
:is  a  parcel  of  traitors  to  his  master.  That  he  would  write  to 
England  by  a  man-of-war ;  shake  Mr.  Peon's  proprietaryship,  and 
represent  Pennsylvania  as  a  disaffected  province.  •  •  •  • 
He  told  us  to  go  to  the  general,  if  we  pleased,  who  would  give 
us  ten  had  words  for  one  that  he  had  given^ 

The  explosive  wrath  of  Sir  John,  which  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased, shook  the  souls  of  the  commissioners,  and  they  wrote  to 
€k)vernor  Morris,  urging  that  people  might  be  set  at  work  upon 
the  road,  if  the  Assembly  had  made  provision  for  opening  it ;  and 
that  flour  might  be  sent  without  delay  to  the  mouth  of  Canoco- 
cheague  River,  ''  as  being  the  only  remedy  left  to  prevent  these 
threatened  miscbiefs."  • 

In  reply,  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  Governor  Morris's  secretary, 
wrote  in  his  name :  '^  €ret  a  number  of  hands  immediately,  and 
further  the  work  by  all  possible  methods.  Tour  expenses  wiU 
be  paid  at  the  next  sitting  of  Assembly.  Do  your  duty,  and 
oblige  the  general  and  quartermaster  if  possible.  Finish  the 
road  that  will  be  wanted  first,  and  then  proceed  to  any  other  that 
may  be  thought  necessary.'' 

An  additional  commission,  of  a  different  kind,  was  intrusted 
to  Greorge  Croghan.  Qovemor  Morris  by  letter  requested  him  to 
convene  at  Augbquick,  in  Pennsylvania,  as  many  warriors  as 
possible  of  the  mixed  tribes  of  the  Ohio,  distribute  among  tbem 
wampum  belts  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  engage  them  to  meet 
Grcneral  Braddock  when  on  the  march,  and  render  him  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power. 

*  Odonial  Records,  vol  vi,  p.  868. 
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In  rep\j,  Croghan  engaged  to  enlist  a  strong  body  of  IndianSi 
hemg  sore  of  the  inflaence  of  Soarooyadi,  successor  to  the  haJf- 
ling,  and  of  his  adjunct,  White  Thunder,  keeper  of  the  speech- 
belts.*  Aft  the  instance  of  Oovemor  Morris,  Croghan  secured 
the  serrices  of  another  kind  of  force.  This  was  a  band  of  hunt- 
ers, resolute  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  inured 
to  hardships.  They  were  under  the  command  of  Captain  Jack, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  Pennsylvania ;  a  com« 
plete  hero  of  the  wilderness.  He  had  been  for  many  years  a  cap- 
tive among  the  Indians;  and,  having  learnt  their  ways,  had 
formed  this  association  for  the  protection  of  the  settlements, 
receiving  a  commission  of  captain  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  band  had  become  famous  for  its  exploits,  and  was  a 
terror  to  the  Indians.  Captain  Jack  was  at  present  protecting 
the  settlements  on  the  Canococheague ;  but  promised  to  march  by 
a  circuitous  route  and  join  Braddock  with  his  hunters.  ^'  They 
require  no  shelter  for  the  night,''  writes  Croghan ;  *'  they  >tsk  no 
pay.  If  the  whole  army  was  composed  of  such  men  there  would 
be  no  cause  of  apprehension.  I  shall  be  with  them  in  time  for 
duty."  t 

NOTE. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  August,  1750,  gives  one  of 
the  stories  relative  to  thb  individual : 

"The  'Black  Hunter,'  the  'Black  Rifle,'  the  'Wild  Hunter  of 
Janiata,'  is  a  white  man ;  his  history  is  this :  He  entered  the  woods 
with  a  few  enterprising  coirpanions;  built  his  cabin;  cleared  a  little 
knd,  and  ainnsed  himself  with  the  pleasures  of  fishing  and  hunting, 
lie  felt  happy,  for  then  he  had  not  a  care.  But  on  an  evening,  when 
be  returned  from  a  day  of  sport,  he  found  his  cabin  burnt,  his  wife 

*  Colonial  Records,  toL  vi,  p.  875. 

f  Hazard's  Register  of  Penn.,  vol  iv.,  p.  410. 
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And  children  mnnlerod.  From  thnt  moirent  he  fonakes  dvIfiMl 
TiiAii  ;  huiitM  out  cai'ert,  in  which  he  li?e«;  proteoli  the  ftontSor  laln^ 
itaiitri  fn»iu  the  Iniliiin*i;  and  Meizcfl  every  opportanitj  of  reTenge 
thut  otTcrii.  IIi>  live-*  the  tornir  of  the  Indians  and  the  oonsoUtioB  of 
the  whiter.  On  one  ciccoAion,  near  Juniata,  in  the  middle  of  a  doik 
ni^ht^  A  family  were  suddenly  awaited  fW>ni  deep  by  the  report  of  a 
pin ;  they  jump  from  thvir  hutK,  and  by  the  glimnieriiig  light  froa 
the  chimney  naw  an  Indinn  fdl  to  rise  no  more.  The  open  door  ei- 
|Mtw:I  to  viuw  tho  wild  huntiT.  ^  I  linvo  saved  your  Uvea,*  he  crM, 
thvM  turned  .iiid  wa.**  burie«1  In  the  gloom  of  night-^^j 
1^ Ftnn^  vol.  iv^  tttfy. 
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Genebal  Braddock  set  out  from  Alexandria  on  the  20th  of 
April.  Washington  remained  behind  a  few  days  to  arrange  his 
affairs,  and  then  rejoined  him  at  Fredericktown,  in  Maryland , 
where,  on  the  10th  of  May,  he  was  proclaimed  one  of  the  gcner- 
al^8  aides-de-camp.  The  troubles  of  Braddock  had  already  com  - 
menced.  The  Virginian  contractors  failed  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments ;  of  all  the  immense  means  of  transportation  so  confidently 
promised,  but  fifteen  waggons  and  a  hundred  draft-horses  had 
arrived,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  more.  There  was  equal 
disappointment  in  provisions,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality; 
and  he  had  to  send  round  the  country  to  buy  cattle  for  the  sub- 
mstence  of  the  troops. 

Fortonately,  while  the  general  was  renting  Ina  Bploeii  vn  «xu^- 
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liirmaji  agftinAt  Mrmr  ror. tractors.  Benjamiii  FnaUia  arri 

Fr*  tli-rirktiiwn.   That  eminent  man.  then  about  fortj-niiM  ji 

fkp-.  ha<l  U*en  for  maiiy  jcan  member  of  the  PeDDsylTmiiia  J 

Liv.  ai*tl  waji  now  |>(mtmaittiT-geuera1  for  America.     The  Aa 

;  uii'liT<*to«Ml  that  UraddiK'k  wad  iucendcd  agaaiui  them,  aqi 

I  '  thfiu  ailverw  to  the  iwrvicc  of  the  war.    Tbcj  had  procwcd 

I  liii  tfi  wait  upon  him,  Uftt  as  if  sent  bj  them,  bat  aa  if  h 

j  in  his  ca|iacity  nf  iKistmaster-gfueral,  to  arrange  tor  the  aa 

!  h]»ee4]y  transmisi^iou  of  despatches   between  the   eoanafl 

chief  and  the  irovoniors  of  thu  provincea. 

lie  was  well  receirfii,  and  became  a  daily  gneet  at  the 
al's  table.  In  his  autobingra|>hy,  he  gives  ua  an  inatanne 
l»liiid  cfinfidcncc  and  fatal  prejudices  by  which  Braddoek  w 
ludcd  throughout  this  eziK^ition.  '*  Id  conTcraation  wit 
one  day/*  writ4>8  Franklin,  **  he  was  giving  me  aome  neeoi 
liiH  intended  progress.  *  After  taking  Fort  Doqueaoei'  aaid 
am  to  proceed  to  Niagara;  and,  having  taken  that,  to  Fiei 
if  the  season  will  allow  time ;  and  I  suppose  it  will|  for  Do 
can  hardly  detain  me  above  three  or  four  days :  and  thea 
s(re  i:othing  that  can  obstruct  my  march  to  Niagara.* 
I     '  "Having  before  revolved  in  my  mind,**  continiMB  Vr 

"  the  long  line  his  army  must  make  in  their  march  by  a  vei 
row  n)ad,  to  be  cut  for  them  through  the  wooda  and  bash 
alHo  what  I  had  heard  of  a  former  defeat  of  fifteen  hi 
Fn^neh,  who  invaded  t!io  IlliiH)is  country,  I  had  oonoeiTW 
<loiibts  and  Sdme  fears  for  the  event  of   the  campaign; 
ventured  only  to  say,  *  To  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  arrive  well 
Dui|UCKnc  with  these  fine  troops,  mo  well  provided  with  arl 
the  fort,  though  completely  fortified,  and  assisted  with 
strong  garrison,  can  probally  make  but  a  short 
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only  danger  I  apprehend  of  obstruction  to  your  march,  is  from 
the  ambuscades  of  the  Indians,  who,  by  constant  practice,  are 
dexterous  in  laying  and  executing  them;  and  the  slender  line,, 
nearly  four  miles  long,  which  your  army  must  make,  may  expose 
it  to  be  attacked  by  surprise  on  its  flanks,  and  to  be  cut  like 
thread  into  seyeral  pieces,  which,  from  their  distance,  cannot  come 
up  in  time  to  support  one  another.* 

'^  He  smiled  at  my  ignorance,  and  replied :  '  These  sayages 
may  indeed  be  a  formidable  enemy  to  raw  American  militia,  but 
upon  the  king's  regular  and  disciplined  troops,  sir,  it  is  impossible 
they  should  make  an  impression.'  I  was  conscious  of  an  impro- 
priety in  my  disputing  with  a  military  man  in  matters  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  said  no  more."  * 

As  the  whole  delay  of  the  army  was  caused  by  the  want  of 
conveyances,  Franklin  observed  one  day  to  the  general  that  it 
was  a  pity  the  troops  had  not  been  landed  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
almost  every  farmer  had  his  waggon.  "  Then,  sir,"  replied  Brad- 
dock,  ^  you  who  are  a  man  of  interest  there  can  probably  pro- 
cure them  for  me,  and  I  beg  you  will"  Franklin  consented.  An 
instrument  in  writing  was  drawn  up,  empowering  him  to  contract 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  waggons,  with  four  horses  to  each  waggon, 
and  fifteen  hundred  saddle  or  packhorses  for  the  service  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces,  to  be  at  Wills'  Creek  on  or  before  the  20th  of  May, 
and  he  promptly  departed  for  Lancaster  to  execute  the  commission. 

After  his  departure,  Braddock,  attended  by  his  staff,  and  his 
guard  of  light  horse,  set  off  for  Wills'  Creek  by  the  way  of  Win- 
chester, the  road  along  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  not  being 
yet  made.     "  This  gave  him,"  writes  Washington,  "  a  good  op- 

•  Autobiography  of  Franklin.    Sparks'  Edition,  p.  19a 
Vol.  I.— 7* 
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rort-KiitT  U)  lee  the  ab«ardttT  of  tht 

la  « 

Tir\  liiartilv."  • 

m  m 

ThrvK'  of  \Va»hicgtL<a'0  hnmi  vtre 
n-aci.i'ii  Winclmu-r,  aD<i  he  had  to 
iN-vi  re  lirain  of  hU  cmin[iai|!niDg  porM;  fttrUUMtdj  Im 
Ufi^'liburhiicid  of  Orecfiwar  Coart,  and  wmianblad  io 
)iv  a  liiuu  fritiD  Lb*  uM  frii*ud  Lord  Pairlki. 

Tli<*  i]i»romfortii  of  the  rough  road  wen  incNHai 
put  ral.  tiT  hu  traTelliof^  with  tone  degree  of  aUte  IB  a  eh 
whii-ti  he  haii  {lUrrhaM^l  of  Gorernor  Sharpe.  fa  dda  Im  db 
liv  I>iiiilfar*M  dirii<iou  of  the  tritopii,  which  he omnook  BMr  H 
rp-«k;  \\w  body  giiani  of  light  home  gaUoping  on  eaok  aid 
111.-  rlinriot,  aii<l  his  htaff  arcnmpanving  him;  the  dnOM  \m 
the  (froiiailicr*B  man^h  aa  hr  paast^d.  In  thbatjie,  too,  Im  an 
at   Flirt   ('timberlaud,   amid   a   thundering  aalata   of 

glllJH.t 

\\y  this  time  the  general  diacovered  that  ho  waa 
rpgifin  fitted  for  auch  dinplay.  and  hia  traTeUing  ohariol 
abandoned  at  Fort  Cuni)>crland ;  otherwise  it  would  oooa  \ 
become  a  wreck  among  the  mountains  beyond. 

Hy  the  I'Jth  of  May,  the  forces  were  assembled  at  Fort  ( 
berland.  The  two  royal  re^Muientn,  originally  one  thousand  ati 
now  increased  to  fourteen  hundred,  by  men  eboaeii  fron 
Maryland  and  Virginia  levies.  Two  prorinoial  eompomei 
car|H.*ntcr8,  or  pioneer.**,  thirty  men  each,  with  subaltema  and 
tainn.  A  company  of  gniJ<v<<,  ciini|Mised  of  a  captain,  two  ( 
and  ton  men.     The  troop  of  Virginia  light  horse,  oommaiidei 

*  Draft  of  a  letter,  aiiit»n(t  Waf>hi:i^<iu'«  ]Ni|>eri,addra«adlo]mar 
Carlyle. 

\  Joamal  of  the  8eamcn*t  detachnMnt 
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Gaptam  Stewart;  the  detachment  of  thirty  sailors  with  their 
officers,  and  the  remnants  of  two  independent  companies  from 
New  York,  one  of  which  was  commanded  bj  Captain  Horatio 
Gates,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  much  hereafter,  in  the 
course  of  this  biography. 

Another  person  in  camp,  of  subsequent  notoriety,  and  who 
became  a  warm  friend  of  Washington,  was  Dr.  Hugh  Mercer,  a 
Scotchman,  about  thirty-three  years  of  age.  About  ten  yearf 
previously  he  had  served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  forces  of 
Charles  Edward,  and  followed  his  standard  to  the  disastroul 
field  of  Culloden.  After  the  defeat  of  the  *^  chevalier,''  Mercei 
had  escaped  by  the  way  of  Inverness  to  America,  and  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Virginia.  He  was  now  with  the  Virginia  troops, 
rallying  under  the  standard  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  in  an  ex- 
pedition led  by  a  general  who  had  aided  to  drive  the  chevalier 
from  Scotland.* 

Another  young  Scotchman  in  the  camp  was  Br.  James  Craik, 
who  had  become  strongly  attached  to  Washington,  being  about 
the  same  age,  and  having  been  with  him  in  the  nSavr  of  the  Oreat 
Meadows,  serving  as  surgeon  in  the  Virginia  regiment,  to  which 
he  still  belonged. 

At  Fort  Cumberland,  Washington  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing a  force  encamped  according  to  the  plan  approved  of  by  the 
council  of  war ;  and  military  tactics,  enforced  with  all  the  preci- 
sion of  a  martinet. 

The  roll  of  each  company  was  called  over  morning,  noon,  and 
night     There  was  strict  examination  of  arms  and  accoutrements; 

*  Braddock  hftd  been  an  officer  under  the  Duke  of  CumbarUnd.  in  his 
campaign  against  Charles  Edward 
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tiMir  wise  Bf*  ^  r»4  ir4«r. 

T  ^  r«acni  «u  i-trr  futiccUr  m  "^t  ■■  ik*  ^PfM 
u-i  'ir„;  «f  th*  V:rr-::^  rtcnitt  tmi  o^^he^  «hiH  !■ 
r  ::  l.r  tk<  r^  r  i.«  ^'i^ipli:*  of  Ebi^  A1>»  "^H 
f"rT»«i  li^cir  cTului^ca  tad  fhncih  M  v«U  MwridWiBpH 
vnu>  CA[>tAia  (Jrs«,  -  bal  lUr  liigiM,  ifirillM^  aid 
•oUit-r-like  appnrum,  nnwicnd  with  Ika  kvBMi  aad  i^a 
■>f  m'M  9f  ibeir  tftccix  j^tc  Uuk  hopw  of  (hair  fMan 
V-liaviur."  *  He  doiil>cI«H  ccboad  iht  opiaioa  if  As  ^ 
Ikiw  cqupletclt  wcf«  built  to  ba  ■adaMircd  u  to  ihiir  ati 
of  tbvt«  trw/[ia ! 

The  gcuenl  beld  a  Ictm  in  Us  tmt  ffroj  ™~^  Am 
U(  cleri-D.  lie  «u  Hrict  u  to  tbe  DMnk  of  tbt  Otapk  Ol 
MiDcu  wu  wverelj  puniibed.  A  soldier  Mnridol  of  Arfl 
iH.'iitcncod  tn  reccire  oue  thooHod  lubeo,  and  la  \m  iiwmmm 
lit  III*  regineDl.  Pari  of  the  fint  part  of  lb*  MbKmk.si 
niilti-d.  Divine  MrTiit:  wu  perfurued  erer;  Soadaj,  it  IW 
^  of  tbe  colon  of  each  regiuient,  by  the  ehapUin.    Thon  «■ 

L  fiinrTil  Iff  a  captaiD  who  died  at  thia  enaanpBODt.     A  oifl 

If,  f^imrd  marched  bcfiirc  the  cirpse,  the  captain  of  it  ia  Am 

I  iliutiralockircverseil,  the  drums  beating  tba  dead  Bank    \ 

iicir  tlie  graTc,  ibo  guard  fomcd  two  lines,  faei^  MMh  oi 
ri'Sii^  (in  their  aroiit,  uiuules  downwards,  and  leaned  thair 
(111  the  btitlH.  The  (^o^J14c  was  carried  between  tbem,  tba  • 
anil  naiih  on  the  coffiu,  and  tbe  officers  following  two  and 
Afl^T  the  cliapUiu  of  the  regiment  had  read  tho  aarrio^ 
Kuaril  fired  three  vnlli-yii  hvlt  tlic  grave,  and  returnedf 
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Braddock's  camp,  in  a  word,  was  a  oompleto  study  for  Wash- 
ington, during  the  halt  at  Fort  Cumberland,  where  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  military  routine  in  its  strictest  forms.  He 
had  a  specimen,  too,  of  conririal  life  in  the  camp,  which  the  gen- 
eral endeavored  to  maintain,  even  in  the  wilderness,  keeping  a 
hospitable  table  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat  of  a  bon 
vivant^  and  to  have  had  with  him  *^  two  good  cooks,  who  could 
make  an  excellent  ragout  out  of  a  pair  of  boots,  had  they  but 
materials  to  toss  them  up  with.''  * 

There  was  great  detention  at  the  fort,  caused  by  the  want  of 
forage  and  supplies,  the  road  not  having  been  finished  from  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Richard  Peters,  the  secretary  of  Governor  Morris, 
was  in  camp,  to  attend  to  the  matter.  He  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  Braddock's  complaints.  The  general  declared  he  would  not 
Btir  from  Wills'  Creek  until  he  had  the  governor's  assurance  that 
the  road  would  be  opened  in  tima  Mr.  Peters  requested  guards 
to  protect  the  men  while  at  work,  from  attacks  by  the  Indians. 
Braddock  swore  he  would  not  furnish  guards  for  the  woodcutters, 
— ^^  let  Pennsylvania  do  it  1 "  He  scoffed  at  the  talk  about  danger 
from  Indians.  Peters  endeavored  to  make  him  sensible  of  the 
peril  which  threatened  him  in  this  respect.  Should  an  army  of 
them,  led  by  French  officers,  beset  him  in  his  march,  he  would  not 
be  able,  with  all  his  strength  and  military  skill,  to  reach  Fort 
Buquesne  without  a  body  of  rangers,  as  well  on  foot  as  horseback. 
The  general,  however,  "  despised  his  observations."  t  Still, 
guards  had  ultimately  to  be  provided,  or  the  work  on  the  road 
would  have  been  abandoned. 

Braddock,  in  fact,  was  completely  chagrined  and  disappointed 

*  Preface  to  Winthrop  Sargeat*a  latroductory  Memoir. 
f  Coloniid  Records,  vi.,  896. 
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•boat   the  IndiuM.     The  Chemkecs  and  Gatesba^  «hiMi 
widdiu  had  given  him  rcaaon  to  espeet  in  nnh  ihbW^ 

(ioorge  Croghan  Teachrd  tha  map  with  but  aboBtlflj  ■■■ 
vhaiu  he  had  brought  fn>ni  Au^uiuick.  At  tha  g 
he  M'nt  a  newenger  to  invite  the  DeUwam 
th<-  Ohio,  wbn  retained  with  two  ebieb  of  Ike  faiaw 
Among  the  MurheDM  thun  uuemblcd  wan  iobm  «f  Wukki 
fimior  alliea;  S<vroovaiIi,  alia«,  Monaeatoodia,  MooaiaDr  t 
half-king;  While  Thundi-r,  the  keeper  of  tha  ipaaah-balti 
Silver  Heel*,  m  called.  pmbaMy,  from  beii^  awift  of  foob 

Not  withstanding  his  Mcn-t  cnntempt  for  tba  Indwa^ 
dock,  agreeably  to  his  instruct  ioDs,  treated  tben  witk  gntl 
moTiy.  A  grand  eunncil  wati  licM  in  his  tmt,  wbera  all  hia  o 
attended.  The  chiefs,  and  all  the  warrioi*,  cane  pftialai 
dvcoraltid  for  war.  The;  were  reeeired  with  otilitarj  hoooi 
guards  resting  on  their  fire-arms.  The  general  mad*  tt 
speech  through  his  interpreter,  exprcsfling  the  gri«f  of  UmstI 
tlic  great  king  of  Gnglaad.  at  the  death  of  the  kall^U^ 
made  them  presents  to  console  them.  They  id  ratom  pm 
their  Old  as  guides  and  scouts,  and  declared  atemal  asidtf  i 
French,  fJIowing  the  declaration  with  the  war  aong,  "  ■■! 
terrthlo  uoiw." 

The  general,  to  regale  and  astoninh  them,  ordend  all  tl 
tillery  to  bo  fired,  "  the  drums  and  6fes  placing  and  Iwlin 
point  of  war;"  the  ffte  ended  hj  their  feasting,  in  ttsn 
eamp,  on  a  bullock  which  the  general  had  given  tbom,  fiolli 
up  their  repast  bj  dancing  the  war  dance  round  a  Are,  i 
sound  of  their  um-outh  drums  slid  rattles,  "  ""H-w 
hideous,"  by  howls  and  yellings. 
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^  I  have  engaged  between  forty  and  fifty  Indians  from  the 
frontiers  of  your  province  to  go  over  tlie  mountains  with  me," 
writes  Braddock  to  Grovernor  Morris,  "  and  shall  take  Croghan 
and  Montour  into  service."  Croghan  was,  in  effect,  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  Indians,  and  a  warrant  given  to  him  of  captain. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  The  Indians  had  their  separate 
camp,  where  they  passed  half  the  night  singing,  dancing,  and 
howling.  The  British  were  amused  by  their  strange  ceremonies, 
their  savage  antics,  and  savage  decorations.  The  Indians,  on  the 
other  hand,  loitered  by  day  about  the  English  camp,  fiercely 
painted  and  arrayed,  gazing  with  silent  admiration  at  the  parade 
of  the  troops,  their  marchings  and  evolutions ;  and  delighted  with 
the  horse-races,  with  which  the  young  officers  recreated  them- 
selves. 

XlLluckily  the  warriors  had  brought  their  families  with  them 
to  Wills'  Creek,  and  the  women  were  even  fonder  than  the  men 
of  loitering  about  the  British  camp.  They  were  not  destitute  of 
attractions;  for  the  young  squaws  resemble  the  gypsies,  having 
seductive  forms,  small  hands  and  feet,  and  soft  voices.  Among 
those  who  visited  the  camp  was  one  who  no  doubt  passed  for  an 
Indian  princess.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  sachem,  White 
Thunder,  and  bore  the  dazzling  name  of  Bright  Lightning.* 
The  charms  of  these  wild-wood  beauties  were  soon  acknowledged. 
"  The  squaws,"  writes  Secretary  Peters,  "  bring  in  money  plenty; 
the  officers  are  scandalously  fond  of  them.''  f 

The  jealousy  of  the  warriors  was  aroused ;  some  of  them  be- 
fune  furious.     To  prevent  discord,  the  squaws  were  forbidden  to 

*  Seamen's  JouruaL 

f  Letter  of  Peters  to  Govemor  Morrii. 
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come  into  the  Britinh  onmp.     This  did  not  prevent  Uieii 
Bt night  uUewlivre.      It  wnn  ultimately  foand  DaoenAry,  i 
pake  of  i|iiift.  til  boikI  Bright  Light uhig,  with  ill  the  other 
and  chilli ri'ii,  back  to  Aughijuick.     White  Thonder,  end 
of  the  warrinrA,  accompanied  them  for  their  protection. 

As  to  the  three  Delaware  rhiefi,  thej  retiiruod  to  tb 
proniimiig  the  general  thoT  wtmld  collect  their  warriore  to 
and  iiivot  him  on  his  march.  Thcj  norer  kept  their 
*'  T)ic?>o  pcnpic  arc  villains,  and  alwavs  n\de  with  the  etro 
aavM  a  hhn'wd  jnuriialiHt  nf  the  expedition. 

During  the  halt  fif  the  troops  at  Willa^  Creek,  Wed 
had  lioeii  funt  to  Williamsburg  to  bring  on  foar  thoaaend 
for  the  military  chcAt.  He  returned,  after  e  fortnight^  a 
escorted  from  WinchcHter  by  eight  men,  "which  eight 
writes  ho,  "were  two  davA  aafiembling,  bat  I  believe  wow 
have  been  more  than  as  many  seconds  dispcning  if  I  he 
attacked/' 

He  found  the  gi'neral  out  of  all  patience  and  tenpa 
dflavH  and  disappointments  in  rc^rd  to  horses,  waggoi 
forage,  making  no  allowanci's  for  the  difBcuIties  incident  tc 
c«>untry,  and  to  the  novel  and  groat  demands  upon  its  won 
scattered  resources.  He  acouscd  the  army  contfietora  o 
of  faith,  honor,  and  honesty;  and  in  his  momenta  of  | 
wliicli  were  many,  extended  the  stigma  to  the  whole  o 
This  htung  the  patriotic  sensibility  of  Washington,  and  o? 
hi.i  usual  self-command,  and  the  proud  and  passionate  eoini 
was  occasionally  surprisc<l  by  a  well-merited  rebnke  tn 
ai«li'-(le-camp.  **  We  have  frinpiont  disputes  on  this  heed," 
Washington,  ''  which  are  maintained  with  warmth  on  hotl 
especially  on  his,  as  he  is  incapable  of  arguing  without  it 
•    I 
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giving  up  any  point  he  asserts,  be  it  ever  so  incompatible  with 


reason  or  common  sense.'' 


The  same  pertinacity  was  maintained  with  respect  to  the  In- 
dians. GUiorge  Croghan  informed  Washington  that  the  sachems 
considered  themselves  treated  with  slight,  in  never  being  con' 
suited  in  war  matters.  That  he  himself  had  repeatedly  offered 
the  services  of  the  warriors  under  his  command  as  scouts  and 
outgnards,  but  his  offers  had  been  rejected.  Washington  ven- 
tured to  interfere,  and  to  urge  their  importance  for  such  purposes, 
especially  now  when  they  were  approaching  the  stronghold  of  the 
enemy.  As  usual,  the  general  remained  bigoted  in  his  belief  of 
the  all-sufficiency  of  well-disciplined  troops. 

Either  from  disgust  thus  caused,  or  from  being  actually  dis- 
missed, the  warriors  began  to  disappear  from  the  camp.  It  is 
said  that  Colonel  Inncs,  who  was  to  remain  in  command  at  Fort 
Cumberland,  advised  the  dismissal  of  all  but  a  few  to  serve  as 
guides ;  certain  it  is,  before  Braddock  recommenced  his  march, 
none  remained  to  accompany  him  but  Scarooyadi,  and  eight  of 
his  warriors.* 

Seeing  the  general's  impatience  at  the  non-arrival  of  convey- 
ances, Washington  again  represented  to  him  the  difficulties  ho 
would  encounter  in  attempting  to  traverse  the  mountains  with 
Buch  a  train  of  wheel-carriages,  assuring  him  it  would  be  the 
most  arduous  part  of  the  campaign ;  and  recommended,  from  bis 

*  Braddock'8  own  secretary,  William  Shirley,  was  disaffected  to  hiiiL 
'Writing  about  him  to  Governor  Morris,  he  satirically  observes :  "  We  have 
a  general  most  judiciously  chosen  for  being  disqualified  for  the  service  ho 
is  employed  in,  in  almost  every  respect"  And  of  the  secondary  officers: 
**  As  to  them,  I  don't  think  we  have  much  to  boast  Some  are  insolent  and 
ignorant ;  others  capable,  but  rather  aiming  at  showing  their  own  abilities 
than  making  a  proper  use  of  them." — Colonial  Jiecord$,  vi.,  406. 
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f^-mu  tzj^T.ezA^.  the  raUtitatKvo.  u  aveh  •■  poHible,  oC  BMt 
K-r*'-.     br^i<J>^ k,  L  vrTf  r.  LaI  Dot  beta 
L\  froLt.cr  caaii^^iig  to  defait  froM  kis 
Vi  \m:  fvajcd  in  Lis  miliurr  0|«ntioiis  bj  to 

At  I«Ei|rth  tiie  gttienl  wai  reliered  horn 
bv  the  arriral  of  the  hones  and  viggooi  wUch  httaUiB  bid  ^ 
cJiTtakrn  to  procure.     That  eoiiDent  mmn,  with  his 
|ipirnpti«cM  MDd  uriwc-aried  exertions,  and  bj  his 
jinpiilarity,  had  ohtained  them  from  the  roloeUuit  PamtybiM 
farijure,  UJDg  obliged  to  pKdgc  hia own  mponnbilitT  fiw 
1i«-iitg  fully  remunerated.     He  performed  this  Isborioos 
(if  pure  seal  for  the  public  service,  neither  expectinw  nor 
riiinluiiifiit ;  and,  in  fact,  experiencing  Babasqaeiitlj  wnsi  Uf 
aitil  «* 111  liar raxsmeut  before  he  was  relieved  from  the  pesiUBiTii*  i 
».|M>iiMi)iiIiti('s  thus  patriotically  incurred. 

The  arrival  of  the  conveyances  put  Braddoek  in  nod 
with  rvnuHylvania.    In  a  letter  to  (lovcrnor  Morris,  he 
the  thnmt  of  Sir  John  St.  Clair  to  go  through  that  proTn 
a  flrawii  Hwnrd  iu  his  hand.     '*  Ho  is  ashamed  of  hishaTiaw 
to  yon  ill  the  manner  he  did.**     Still  the  genersi  msde 
eoiitraet  for  wa|2gf>iis  the  sole  instance  in  which  he  had  not 
rieiMX'<l  deceit  and  villauy.     **  I  hope,  howsTerp  in  ante  of  A 
thiH,**  adds  he,  *'  that  we  shall  |)ass  a  mcrrj  Ghristaus  lOMthK* 
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HABGB  nOV  fOn  OVMBiaLAlVD-^rHC  GREAT  SATAGS  MOUTnTAIN— CAMP  AT  THB 
UnUI  MKADOWS— ^DIVISION  OP  THV  Vt>ECI»— CAPTAIN  JACK  AND  HIS  BAND-— 
■CAROOTADI  IN  DANGER — ^ILLNESS  OP  WASHINGTON — HIS  HALT  AT  THE  TOUGHIO- 
GBNT — MARCH  OP  BRADDOCK — TOE  GREAT  MEADOWS — LURKING  ENEMIES — 
THSn  TRACKS — ^PRECAUTIONS — nnCKETTT    RUN — SCOUTS — INDLAN    MURDERS — 

PUNERAL  OP  AN  INDIAN  WARRIOR— CAMP  ON  THE  MONONOAHELA WASHINGTON'S 

ARRITAL  THERE — MARCH   FOR  PORT   DUQUBBNE — THB   FORDING   OP  THE  MONON- 
OAHELA— THE  BATTLE— ^THE  RETREAT — DEATH   OP  BRADDOCK. 

Ox  the  10th  of  Jane,  Braddock  set  off  from  Fort  Cumberland 
with  his  aides-de-camp,  and  others  of  his  staff,  and  his  body  guard 
of  light  horse.  Sir  Peter  Halket,  with  his  brigade,  had  marched 
three  days  previously ;  and  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  men, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Chapman,  and  the  supervision  of 
Sir  John  St.  Clair,  had  been  employed  upwards  of  ten  days  in 
cutting  down  trees,  removing  rocks,  and  opening  a  road. 

The  march  over  the  mountains  proved,  as  Washington  had 
foretold,  a  "  tremendous  undertaking."  It  was  with  difficulty 
the  heavily  laden  waggons  could  bo  dragged  up  the  steep  and 
rugged  roads,  newly  made,  or  imperfectly  repaired.  Often  they 
extended  for  three  or  four  miles  in  a  straggling  and  broken  lino, 
with  the  soldiers  so  dispersed,  in  guarding  them,  that  an  attack 
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on  any  aide  would  haTO  thrown  the  whole  in  oonfanoo.    Ik  Wi^ 
tho  droarj  region  of  the  great  Savage  Mountain,  nnd  ths 
of  Death  '^  that  was  again  made  to  echo  with  the  din  of 

What  outraged  Washington's  notions  of  the  abetmnioM  IvJ 
grility  suitable  to  campaigning  in  the  **  baokwoods,"  wna  thegiiil 
number  of  horses  and  wagipns  re«|uired  by  the  oSoon  fiir  lltJ 
transsportation  of  their  bag>^ge,  camp  etinipagei  and  a  ihoHal] 
articles  of  artificial  necessity.  Simple  himself  in  his  tailai  ■!] 
habits,  and  manfully  indifferent  to  personal  indnlgeneeai  ki  it j 
mrist  doubted  whether  such  sybarites  in  the  eampcoald  beeBdai' 
in  tho  field. 

By  the  time  the  advanced  corpa  had  straggled  over  M 
mountains,  and  through  the  intervening  forest,  and  reaehad  (Itft 
Juno)  the  Little  Meadows,  where  Sir  John  St  Clair  bad  wmk% 
temporary  camp,  General  Braddock  had  become  aware  of  the  tf 
fcrence  between  campaigning  in  a  new  country,  or  on  the  old  vd 
beaten  battle-grounds  of  Europe.  He  now,  of  hia  own 
turned  to  Washington  for  advice,  though  it  mnst  bare 
trial  to  his  pride  to  seek  it  of  so  young  a  man;  bnt  be  bad  If 
this  time  sufficient  proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  hia  knowledga  of  il 
frontier. 

Thus  unexpectedly  called  on,  Washington  gavo 
with  becoming  modesty,  hut  with  his  accustomed 
There  was  just  now  an  opportunity  to  strike  an  effective  blow  d 
Fort  Duquesne,  but  it  miglit  be  lost  by  delay.  The  garriioi^ 
according  to  credible  reports,  was  weak;  large  reinforeeaalli 
and  supplies,  which  were  on  their  way,  would  be  detainod  bjthi 
drought,  which  rendered  the  river  by  which  they  must  oone  Iv 
and  unnavigablc.  The  blow  must  be  struck  before  they  ooaH 
arrive.     He  advised  the  general,  therefore,  to  divide  bia  fDVoa; 
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kave  one  part  to  oome  on  with  the  stores  and  baggage,  and  all  the 
eombrona  apportenanoes  of  an  army,  and  to  throw  himself  in  the  ad* 
TiDoe  with  the  other  part,  composed  of  his  choicest  troops,  light- 
ened of  every  thing  superfluous  that  might  impede  a  rapid  march. 

His  advioe  was  adopted.  Twelve  hmidred  men,  selected  out 
of  all  the  companies,  and  furnished  with  ten  field-pieces,  were  to 
form  the  Srsi  division,  their  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  to 
be  carried  on  packhorses.  The  second  division,  with  all  the 
stores,  manitionii,  and  heavy  baggage,  waa  to  be  brought  on  by 
Colonel  Dunbar. 

The  least  practicable  part  of  the  arrangement  was  with  regard 
to  the  officers  of  the  advance.  Washington  had  urged  a  retrench- 
ment of  their  baggage  and  camp  equipage,  that  as  many  of  their 
horses  as  possible  might  be  used  as  packhorsef!.  Here  was  the 
difficulty.  Brought  up,  many  of  them,  in  fashionable  and  luxu- 
rious life,  or  the  loitering  indulgence  of  country  quarters,  they 
were  so  encumbered  with  what  they  considered  indispensable 
necessaries,  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  horses  generally 
appropriated  to  their  use,  not  more  than  a  dozen  could  be  spared 
by  them  for  the  public  service.  Washington,  in  his  own  case, 
acted  up  to  the  advice  he  had  given.  He  retained  no  more  cloth- 
ing and  effects  with  him  than  would  about  half  fill  a  portmanteau, 
and  gave  up  his  best  steed  as  a  packhorse, — which  he  never  heard 
of  afterwards.* 

Daring  Uie  halt,  at  the  Little  Meadows,  Captain  Jack  and  his 
band  of  forest  rangers,  whom  Croghan  had  engaged  at  Governor 
Morris's  suggestion,  made  their  appearance  in  the  camp ;  armed 
and  equipped  with  rifle,  knife,  hunting-shirts,  leggings  and  moc- 

*  Letter  to  J.  Augustine  WaahingtoiL     Sparlu,  iL,  81. 
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casiQS,  and  looking  almost  like  a  band  of  Indians  as  thej  issued 
from  the  woods. 

The  captain  asked  an  interyiew  with  the  general,  bj  whom,  it 
wonld  seem,  he  was  not  expected.  Braddock  received  him  in  his 
tent,  in  his  usual  stiff  and  stately  manner.  The  '^  Black  Bifle " 
spoke  of  himself  and  his  followers  as  men  inured  to  hardsh^ 
and  accustomed  to  deal  with  Indians,  who  preferred  stealth  and 
stratagem  to  open  warfare.  He  requested  his  company  should  br 
employed  as  a  reconnoitring  party,  to  beat  up  the  Indians  in  their 
lurking-places  and  ambuscades. 

Braddock,  who  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  chivalry  of 
the  woods,  and  despised  their  boasted  strategy,  replied  to  the  hero 
of  the  Pennsylvania  settlements  in  a  manner  to  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed.  ^'  There  was  time  enough,"  he  said,  **  for 
making  arrangements ;  and  he  had  experienced  troops,  on  whom 
he  could  completely  rely  for  all  purposes.'' 

Captain  Jack  withdrew,  indignant  at  so  haughty  a  reception, 
and  informed  his  leathern-clad  followers  of  his  rebuff  They  forth- 
with shouldered  their  rifles,  turned  their  backs  upon  the  camp, 
and,  headed  by  the  captain,  departed  in  Indian  file  through  the 
woods,  for  the  usual  scenes  of  their  exploits,  where  men  knew 
their  value,  the  banks  of  the  Juniata  or  the  Conooocheague.* 

On  the  19th  of  June  Braddock's  first  division  set  out,  with  less 
than  thirty  carriages,  including  those  that  transported  ammunition 
for  the  artillery,  all  strongly  horsed.  The  Indians  marched  with 
the  advanced  party.     In  the  course  of  the  day,  Scarooyadi  and 

*  On  the  CoDooocheagne  and  Juniata  is  left  the  history  of  their  ex* 
ploits.  At  one  time  you  may  hear  of  the  band  near  Fort  Augusta,  next  at 
Fort  Franklin,  then  at  Loudon,  then  at  Juniata, — rapid  were  the  moremeuts 
of  this  hardy  band. — HaxtmTM  Reg.  Penn.,  iy.,  390;  also,  t.,  194. 
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Us  8on  being  at  a  small  distance  from  the  line  of  march,  was 
parroonded  and  taken  by  some  French  and  Indians.  His  son 
Heaped,  and  brought  intelligence  to  his  warriors ;  they  hastened 
io  rescue  or  rerenge  him,  but  found  him  tied  to  a  tree.  The 
jhrench  had  been  disposed  to  shoot  him,  but  their  savage  allies 
belared  they  would  abandon  them  should  they  do  so ;  having. 
nme  tie  of  friendship  or  kindred  with  the  chieftain,  who  thus 
!^{oined  the  troops  unharmed. 

Washington  was  disappointed  in  his  anticipations  of  a  rapid 
nrch.     The  general,  though  he  had  adopted  his  advice  in  the 
in,  could  not  carry  it  out  in  detail     His  military  education 

in  the  way ;  bigoted  to  the  regular  and  elaborate  tactics  of 
Ivope,  he  could  not  stoop  to  the  make-shift  expedients  of  a  new 
Wnnirjj  where  every  difficulty  is  encountered  and  mastered  in  a 
DOogh-and-rcady  style.  *'  I  found,"  said  Washington,  "  that  in- 
Asad  of  pushing  on  with  vigor,  without  regarding  a  little  rough 
biid,  they  were  halting  to  level  every  mole  hill,  and  to  erect 
ridges  over  every  brook,  by  which  means  we  were  four  days  in 
ttting  twelve  miles.'' 

For  several  days  Washington  had  suffered  from  fever,  accom- 
viied  by  intense  headache,  and  his  illness  increased  in  violence 
Such  a  degree  that  he  was  unable  to  ride,  and  had  to  bo  con- 
3r^  for  a  part  of  the  time  in  a  covered  waggon.  His  illness 
K&^inned  without  intermission  until  the  23d,  ^'  when  I  was  ro- 
k^ed,"  says  he,  ^*  by  the  general's  absolutely  ordering  the  phy- 
^*i%n  to  give  me  Dr.  James's  powders ;  one  of  the  most  excel* 
^t  medicines  in  the  world.  It  gave  me  immediate  relief,  and 
^oved  my  fever  and  other  complaints  in  four  days'  time." 

He  was  still  unable  to  bear  the  jolting  of  the  waggon,  but  it 
^^ded  another  interposition  of  the  kindly-intended  authority  of 
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General  Braddock,  to  bring  him  to  a  halt  at  the  great  croBsingi 
of  the  Youghiogeny.  There  the  general  assigned  him  a  gnurdi 
provided  him  with  necessaries,  and  requested  him  to  remain,  un- 
der care  of  his  physician,  Dr.  Craik,  until  the  arrival  of  Colond 
Dunbar's  detachment,  which  was  two  days'  march  in  the  rear; 
giving  him  his  word  of  honor  that  he  should,  at  all  events,  be 
enabled  to  rejoin  the  main  division  before  it  reached  the  Frenek 
fort* 

This  kind  solicitude  on  the  part  of  Braddock,  shows  the  reel 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  that  officer.  Doctor  Craik 
backed  the  generaPs  orders,  by  declaring  that  should  Waahii^^loa 
persevere  in  his  attempts  to  go  on  in  the  condition  he  then  was, 
his  life  would  be  in  danger.  Orme  also  joined  his  entreaties,  and 
promised,  if  he  would  remain,  he  would  keep  him  informed  bf 
letter  of  every  occurrence  of  moment. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  kind  assurances  of  Braddock  and  kii 
aide-de-camp  Orme,  it  was  with  gloomy  feelings  that  Washingtoa 
saw  the  troops  depart ;  fearful  he  might  not  be  able  to  rejoin 
them  in  time  for  the  attack  upon  the  fort,  which,  he  assured  hii 
brother  aide-de-camp,  he  would  not  miss  for  five  hundred  pounds.    I 

Leaving  Washington  at  the  Youghiogeny,  we  will  follow  the 
march  of  Braddock.  In  the  course  of  the  first  day  (June  ^th), 
he  came  to  a  deserted  Indian  camp ;  judging  from  the  number  of 
wigwams,  there  must  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  seventj 
warriors.  Some  of  the  trees  about  it  had  been  stripped,  and 
painted  with  threats,  and  bravadoes,  and  scurrilous  taunts  writ- 
ten on  them  in  the  French  language,  showing  that  there  wers 
vv'hite  men  with  the  savages. 

*  L«tter  to  John  Augustine  WaskiDgton.    Sparkt.  ii.,  SO. 
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The  next  morning  at  daybreak)  three  men  venturing  beyond 
the  sentinels  were  shot  and  scalped;  parties  were  immediately 
vent  cat  to  sconr  the  woods,  and  drive  in  the  stray  horses. 

The  day's  march  passed  by  the  Great  Meadows  and  Fort 
l^ecessity,  the  scene  of  Washington's  capitulation.     Several  In- 
dians were  seen  hovering  in  the  woods,  and  the  light  horse  and 
Indian  allies  were  sent  out  to  surround  them,  but  did  not  sue- 
csed.     In  crossing  a  mountain  beyond  the  Great  Meadows,  the 
earriages  had  to  be  lowered  with  the  assistance  of  the  sailors,  by 
^'   means  of  tackle.     The  camp  for  the  night  was  about  two  miles 
^    beyond  Fort  Necessity.     Several  French  and  Indians  endeavored 
-^   to  reconnoitre  it,  but  were  fired  upon  by  the  advanced  sentinels. 
■  The  following  day  (26th)  there  was  a  laborious  march  of  but 

>  four  miles,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  road.  The  evening 
bait  was  at  another  deserted  Indian  camp,  strongly  posted  on  a 
L  bigb  rock,  with  a  steep  and  narrow  ascent ;  it  had  a  spring  in 
the  middle,  and  stood  at  the  termination  of  the  Indian  path  to 
the  Monongahela.  By  this  pass  the  party  had  come  which  at- 
tacked Washington  the  year  before,  in  the  Great  Meadows.  The 
Indians  and  French  too,  who  were  hovering  about  the  army,  had 
jnst  loft  this  camp.  The  fires  they  had  left  were  yet  burning. 
The  French  had  inscribed  their  names  on  some  of  the  trees  with 
insulting  bravadoes,  and  the  Indians  had  designated  in  triumph 
the  scalps  they  had  taken  two  days  previously.  A  party  was  sent 
oat  with  guides,  to  follow  their  tracks  and  fall  on  them  in  the 
night,  but  again  irithout  success.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Indian 
least,  that  throughout  this  march  of  Braddock,  they  saw  him 
every  day  from  the  mountains,  and  expected  to  be  able  to  shoot 
down  his  soldiers  <'  like  pigeons." 

The  march  continued  to  be  toilful  and  difficult ;  on  one  day 
V0L.L— 8 
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it  did  not  exceed  two  miles,  having  to  cat  a  passage  oyer  a  moan- 
tain.  In  cleaning  their  guns  the  men  were  ordered  to  draw  the 
charge,  instead  of  firing  it  off.  No  fire  was  to  bo  lighted  in  fitmt 
of  the  pickets.  At  night  the  men  were  to  take  their  arms  into 
the  tents  with  >them. 

Farther  on  the  precautions  became  still  greater.  On  the  ad- 
ranced  pickets  the  men  were  in  two  divisions,  relieving  each 
other  every  two  hoars.  Half  remained  on  guard  with  fixed 
bayonets,  the  other  half  lay  down  by  their  arms.  The  picket 
sentinels  were  doubled. 

On  the  4th  of  July  they  encamped  at  Thicketty  Run.  The 
country  was  less  mountainous  and  rocky,  and  the  woods,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  white  pine,  were  more  open.  The  general  now  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  within  thirty  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Ever 
since  his  halt  at  the  deserted  camp  on  the  rock  beyond  the  Great 
Meadows,  he  had  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  Croghan  In- 
dians to  scout  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and  bring  him  intelli- 
gence, but  never  could  succeed.  They  had  probably  been  deterred 
by  the  number  of  French  and  Indian  tracks,  and  by  the  recent 
capture  of  ScarooyadL  This  day,  however,  two  consented  to 
reconnoitre ;  and  shortly  after  their  departure,  Christopher  Gist 
the  resolute  pioneer,  who  acted  as  guide  to  the  general,  likewise 
set  off  as  a  scout. 

The  Indians  returned  on  the  6th.  They  had  been  close  to 
Fort  Duquesne.  There  were  no  additional  works  there;  they 
saw  a  few  boats  under  the  fort,  and  one  with  %  white  flag  coming 
down  the  Ohio ;  but  there  were  few  men  to  be  seen,  and  few 
tracks  of  any.  They  came  upon  an  unfortunate  officer,  shooting 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort,  and  brought  a  scalp  as  a 
trophy  of  his  fate.     None  of  the  passes  between  the  camp  and 
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fort  were  occupied ;  they  believed  there  were  few  men  abroad  re^ 
ittmnoitering. 

Gist  retarned  soon  after  them.     His  accomit  corroborated 
'theirs ;  but  he  had  seen  a  smoke  in  a  valley  between  the  camp 
maoA  the  fort,  made  probably  by  somo  scouting  party.     He  had 
intended  to  prowl  about  the  fort  at  night,  but  had  been  discovered 
'  -mad  pursued  by  two  Indians,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
On  the  same  day,  duiing  the  march,  three  or  four  men  loi- 
tering in  the  rear  of  the  grenadiers  were  killed  and  scalped. 
Several  of  the  grenadiers  set  off  to  take  revenge.     They  came 
tq>on  a  party  of  Indians,  who  held  up  boughs  and  grounded  their 
mrmSj  the  concerted  sign  of  amity.     Not  perceiving  or  under- 
!!:    standing  it,  the  grenadiers  fired  upon  them,  and  one  fell     It 
&    proved  to  be  the  son  of  Scarooyadi.      Aware  too  late  of  their 
:a  error,  the  grenadiers  brought  the  body  to  the  camp.     The  con- 
p   duct  of  Braddock  was  admirable  on  the  occasion.     He  sent  for 
a>    tlie  father  and  tlie  other  Indians,  and  condoled  with  them  on  the 
«    lamentable  occurrence;  making  them  the  customary  presents  of 
expiation.     But  what  was  more  to  the  point,  he  caused  the  youth 
to  be  buried  with  the  honors  of  war ;  at  his  request  the  officers 
attended  the  funeral,  and  a  volley  was  fired  over  the  grave. 

These  soldierlike  tributes  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  and  sympa- 
thy with  the  survivors,  soothed  the  feelings  and  gratified  the 
pride  of  the  father,  and  attached  him  more  firmly  to  the  service. 
We  are  ^ad  to  record  an  anecdote  so  contrary  to  the  general  con- 
tempt for  the  Indians  with  which  Braddock  stands  charged.  It 
tpeakB  well  for  the  real  kindness  of  his  heart. 

We  will  return  now  to  Washington  in  his  sick  encampment 
OD  the  banks  of  the  Youghiogeny  where  he  was  left  repining  at 
the  departeie  of  the  troops  without  him.     To  add  to  his  annoy- 
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ftiicc9,  his  BGrvantf  John  Alton,  a  faithful  Wclahnum,  wi 
ill  with  the  same  malaily,  and  uuablc  to  render  him  mnj 
Letteni  fmm  h\»  fullow  aide^  dc-oamp  Bhowed  him  Htm  kiiid 
tuik*  that  wo 8  felt  rom*orning  him.     At  the  generaVa  dear*,  Q^ 
tuin  Morrifl  wrote  to  him,  iuforminfr  him  of  their  intended  hallL 

''  It  is  the  desire  of  ererj  indiTidual  in  the  fkmily,"  nddik^ 
'^aud  the  gem^raVs  positive  ei>nimands  to  you,  not  to  etir,  belhf 
the  advice  of  the  person  [Dr.  Craik]  under  whose  enre  yon  n^ 
till  you  are  better,  which  we  all  hope  will  be  Tery  eoon." 

Orme,  too,  according  to  promise,  kept  kim  informed  ef  Ai 
incidents  of  the  march ;  the  froi|uent  night  alarms,  and  ooesMd 
scalping  parties.  The  night  alarms  Washington  eonsidered  ■■• 
feints,  designed  to  harass  the  men  and  retard  the  mareh;  111 
enemy,  he  was  sure,  had  not  sufficient  force  for  a  scrioua  attsflk; 
and  he  was  glad  to  learn  from  Orme  that  the  men  were  in  h^ 
spirits  and  confident  of  success. 

He  now  considered  himself  sufficiently  reeoTcred  to  njoin  111 
troops,  and  his  only  anxiety  was  that  he  should  not  be  able  Is  h 
it  in  time  for  the  gri^at  blow.  He  was  rejoiced,  therefoWi  on  111 
3d  of  July,  by  the  arrival  of  an  advanced  party  of  one  bnnAii 
men  convoying  provisions.  Being  still  too  weak  to  moaal  lii 
horse,  he  set  off  with  the  escort  in  a  covered  waggon ;  and  ate 
Tk  most  fatiguing  journey,  over  mountain  and  thRmgh  Ibnl^ 
reached  Braddock's  camp  on  the  8th  of  July.  It  wna  en  Ai 
east  side  of  the  Monongahcla,  about  two  miles  from  the  riMi; 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of  Queen  AliqaippSi  and  sbl^ 
fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Duquetfne. 

In  consequence  of  adhering  to  technical  mles  and  ailitMf 
forms,  General  BraddcK'k  had  consumed  a  month  in 
little  more  than  a  hundred  miles.     The  tardiness  of  Ua 
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was  regarded  with  snrpriso  and  impatience  even  in  Europe ;  where 
his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  watching  the  events  of 
the  campaign  he  had  planned.  ^*  The  Duke,"  writes  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  "  is  much  dissatisfied  at  the  slowness  of  General  Braddock, 
who  does  not  march  as  if  he  was  at  all  impatient  to  be 
scalped?"*  The  insinuation  of  the  satirical  wit  was  unmerited. 
Braddock  was  a  stranger  to  fear;  but  in  his  movements  he  was 
fettered  by  system. 

Washington  was  warmly  received  on  his  arrival,  especially  by 
his  fellow  aides-de-camp,  Morris  and  Orme.  He  was  just  in  time, 
for  the  attack  upon  Fort  Duquesne  was  to  be  made  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  neighboring  country  had  been  reconnoitered  to 
determine  upon  a  plan  of  attack.  The  fort  stood  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Monongah^la  with  the  camp ;  but  there  was  a  narrow 
pass  between  them  of  about  two  miles,  with  the  river  on  the  left 
and  a  very  high  mountain  on  the  right,  and  in  its  present  state 
quite  impassable  for  carriages.  The  route  determined  on  was  to 
cross  the  Monongahela  by  a  ford  immediately  opposite  to  the 
camp ;  proceed  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  for  about  five 
miles,  then  recross  by  another  ford  to  the  eastern  side,  and 
posh  on  to  the  fort  The  river  at  these  fords  was  shallow,  and 
the  banks  were  not  steep. 

According  to  the  plan  of  arrangement,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
O/ige,  with  the  advance,  was  to  cross  the  river  before  daybreak, 
march  to  the  second  ford,  and  recrossing  there,  take  post  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  main  force.  The  advance  was  to  be 
composed  of  two  companies  of  grenadiers,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
infantry,  the  independent  company  of  Captain  Horatio  Gkites,  and 
two  six  pounders. 

Wmshington,  who  had  already  seen  enough  of  r^^lar  troops 
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to  doubt  theb  iDfallibiliij  in  wild  buMghtn^  ■•!  «fa 
thf  dungerona  rature  of  the  gronod  Okj  wen  to  ti»iw 
turcd  to  suggcil,  that  on  the  (bllowing  dtj  tlw  ViigiuB  ^ 
buing  accuitDined  to  th«  muntrj^  mhI  to  Indian  wu'Ctn^  M^k 
throwD  in  tba  advance.  The  praiNMition  drvw  am  aagrj  ■ 
from  tiM  genvral,  iodignaDt,  very  probsblj,  that  m  jowif  fH 
cial  officer  ahould  pruumo  to  echool  a  jtttna  like  hianK 

Kurl)-  ueit  moniing  (July  0th),  hefon  dajii^t,  ColOMlfl 
croHsrd  with  the  admicc.  He  was  Tolbwed,  at  WBisdiitaM^ 
8ir  Juhu  8l.  Oltir,  iiiurtennutcr-gencra),  with  ■  wottiig  pi 
of  two  hundred  atid  fifty  mGn,  to  make  nMda  fior  tba  wtilkni 
baffjr-^-  They  had  with  them  their  waggona  of  toola,  lai  ki 
ais  {Kiuuden.  A  party  of  about  thirt;  aaragn  raahed  «■!  rf  At 
wood*  an  Colunel  Gage  advanced,  but  wefB  pat  to  ffi^t 
tbuy  had  dune  any  barm. 

hy  Bunriae  the  main  body  turned  out  in  full  onifotB. 
beating  of  the  general,  their  anni,  which  had  bacn   olaaa 
Bight  before,  were  charged  with  freah  cartridgM.     n*  < 
wore  perfectly   cquijipcd.     All   looked   aa  if  amjad  ibr  a  P^ 
mthcr  than  a  battle.     Wuhington,  who  waa  atiU  w«ak  ^d  ■ 
well,  mounted  his  horse,  and  joined  the  ataff  of  tli*  gmmal,'d 
KM  avrutinisiDg  every  thiug  with  the  eye  of  a  mattiaaL    At 
waa  anppoaed  the  enemy  would  ho  on  th«  watch  for  tha  «Mi 
of  the  troops,  it  had  been  agreed   that  they  ahoold  do  H  b  i> 
greatext  order,  nilh  bayoueta  fixed,  colors  flying,  and  dran  fll 
Gfe«  bcatiug  and  playing.*     They  accordingly  made  a  gaUiMi 
pearanoe  ai  tbcy  furded  the  MonougalieU,  and  woond  aloag 
banks,  and  through  the  open  forLdts,  gleaning  and  gUtteciv^ 

*  OfiDc'i  Journal. 
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morning  sonshiney  and  stepping  buoyantly  to  the  Grenadier^s 
March. 

Washington,  with  his  keen  and  youthful  relish  for  military 
nfiairs,  was  delighted  with  their  perfect  order  and  equipment,  so 
-  different  from  the  rough  bush-fighters,  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Roused  to  new  life,  he  forgot  his  recent  ailments,  and 
broke  forth  in  expressions  of  enjoyment  and  admiration,  as  he 
rode  in  company  with  his  fellow  aides-de-camp,  Orme  and  Morris. 
Often,  in  after  life,  he  used  to  speak  of  the  effect  upon  him  of 
the  first  sight  of  a  well-disciplined  European  army,  marching  in 
high  confidence  and  bright  array,  on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 

About  noon  they  reached  the  second  ford.  Oage,  with  the  ad- 
Tance,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela,  posted  ac- 
cording to  orders ;  but  the  river  bank  had  not  been  sufficiently 
.  sloped.  The  artillery  and  baggage  drew  up  along  the  beach  and 
hulted  until  one,  when  the  second  crossing  took  place,  drums 
beating,  fifes  playing,  and  colors  flying,  as  before.  When  all 
had  passed,  there  was  again  a  halt  close  by  a  small  stream  called 
Frazier's  Run,  until  the  general  arranged  the  order  of  march. 

First  went  the  advance,  under  Gage,  preceded  by  the  engineers 
and  guides,  and  six  light  horsemen. 

Then,  Sir  John  St  Clair  and  the  working  party,  with  their 
waggons  and  the  two  six  pounders.  On  each  side  were  thrown 
out  four  flanking  parties. 

Then,  at  some  distance,  the  general  was  to  follow  with  the 
main  body,  the  artillery  and  baggage  preceded  and  flanked  by 
light  horse  and  squads  of  infantry;  while  the  Virginian,  and 
other  provincial  troops,  were  to  form  the  rear  guard. 

The  ground  before  them  was  level  until  about  half  a  mile 
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from  the  river,  where  a  rising  grouDd,  covered  with  long  graaa, 
low  bushes,  aud  scattered  trees,  sloped  gently  up  to  a  range  of  hills. 
The  whole  country,  generally  speaking,  was  a  forest,  with  no  clear 
opening  but  the  road,  which  was  about  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
flanked  by  two  ravines,  concealed  by  trees  and  thickets. 

Had  Braddock  been  schooled  in  the  warfare  of  the  woods,  or 
had  he  adopted  the  suggestions  of  Washington,  which  he  rejected 
so  impatiently,  he  would  have  thrown  out  Indian  scouts  or  Vir- 
ginia rangers  in  the  advance,  and  on  the  flanks,  to  beat  up  the 
woods  and  ravines ;  but,  as  has  been  sarcastically  observed,  he 
sufiered  his  troops  to  march  forward  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  with  merely  their  usual  guides  and  flanking  parties,  **  as  if 
in  a  review  in  St.  James'  Park." 

.It  was  now  near  two  o'clock.  The  advanced  party  and  the 
working  party  had  crossed  the  plain  and  were  ascending  the  rifl- 
ing ground.  Braddock  was  about  to  follow  with  the  main  body 
and  had  given  the  word  to  march,  wlien  he  heard  an  excessively 
quick  and  heavy  firing  in  front.  Washington,  who  was  with  the 
general,  surmised  that  the  evil  he  had  apprehended  had  come  to 
pass.  For  want  of  scouting  parties  ahead  the  advance  parties 
were  suddenly  and  warmly  attacked.  Braddock  ordered  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Burton  to  hasten  to  their  assistance  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  main  body,  eight  hundred  strong.  The  residue,  four 
hundred,  were  halted,  and  posted  to  protect  the  artillery  and  bag- 
gage. 

The  firing  continued,  with  fearful  yelling.  There  was  a  terri- 
ble uproar.  By  the  generaPs  orders  an  aide-de-camp  spurred 
forward  to  bring  him  an  account  of  the  nature  of  the  attack. 
Without  waiting  for  his  return  the  general  himself,  finding  the 
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tarmoil  inereaae,  moved  forward,  leaving  Sir  Peter  Halket  with 
the  oomntand  of  the  baggage.* 

The  van  of  the  advance  had  indeed  been  taken  by  surprise. 
It  was  eompoBed  of  two  companies  of  carpenters  or  pioneers  to 
cut  the  road,  and  two  flank  companies  of  grenadiers  to  protect 
them.  Suddenly  the  engineer  who  preceded  them  to  mark  out 
the  road  gave  the  alarm,  ^  French  and  Indians  1"  A  body  of  them 
was  approaching  rapidly,  cheered  on  by  a  Frenchman  in  gaily 
fringed  hunting-shirt,  whose  gorget  showed  him  to  be  an  officer. 
There  was  sharp  firing  on  both  sides  at  first  Several  of  the 
enemy  fell;  among  them  their  leader;  but' a  murderous  fire  broke 
oat  from  among  trees  and  a  ravine  on  the  right,  and  the  woods 
resounded  with  unearthly  whoops  and  yell  logs.  The  Indian  rifle 
was  at  work,  levelled  by  .unseen  hands.  Most  of  the  grenadiers 
and  many  of  the  pioneers  were  shot  down.  The  survivors  were 
driven  in  on  the  advance. 

Gage  ordered  his  men  to  fix  bayonets  and  form  in  order  of 
battle.  They  did  so  in  hurry  and  trepidation.  He  would  have 
scaled  a  hill  on  the  right  whence  there  was  the  severest  firing. 
Not  a  platoon  would  quit  the  line  of  marcL  They  were  more 
dismayed  by  the  yells  than  by  the  rifles  of  the  unseen  savages. 
The  latter  extended  themselves  along  the  hill  and  in  the 
ravines;  but  their  whereabouts  was  only  known  by  their  de- 
moniac cries  and  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  their  rifles.  The 
soldiers  fired  wherever  they  saw  the  smoke.  Their  officers  tried 
m  vain  to  restrain  them  until  they  should  see  their  foe.  All 
orders  were  unheeded;  in  their  fright  they  shot  at  random,  kill- 
ing some  of  their  own  flanking  parties,  and  of  the  vanguard,  as 
they  came  running  in.    The  covert  fire  grew  more  intense.     In  a 

•  Orme*s  Journal. 
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■liort  time  mmt  of  the  oSeen  and  many  of  ths  WiB  of  ik  it 
vaiice  were  killed  or  wounded.  Colood  Oflge  kisMlf  NMiali 
wound.  Tlie  adrtnoe  fell  back  in  diaaay  vpoa  Sir  Ml  A 
Claires  corps,  which  waa  equally  diannydL  Tba 
to  it  were  deserted. 

Colonel  Burton  had  cotno  up  with  tha 
forming  his  men  to  face  the  rising  ground  od  Um  ff%k^ 
both  of  the  advanced  detachmcnta  fell  baek  nfoa  hui,  and  al 
was  confusion. 

By  this  time  the  general  waa  upon  the  gnmnd.     Ha  tni* 
rally  the  men.     ''  They  would  fight,**  they  aaid,  «*  if  Aef 
see  their  enemy :  but  it  was  useless  to  fire  at 
and  they  omld  not  stand  to  be  shot  down  by  an  ininshla  Inl* 

The  colors  were  advanced  in  diflSerent  placca  to  ■epaiats  ii 
men  of  the  two  regiments.  The  general  ordered  tlie  oBean  to 
form  the  men,  tell  them  off  into  small  diTiaionay  and  adraBStidk 
them;  but  the  soldiers  could  not  be  prerailed  npoa  eiAirlf 
threats  or  entreaties.  The  Virginia  troopa,  aoCTiatuined  li  iij 
Indian  mode  of  fighting,  scattered  themselTea,  and  look  pait  t^ 
hind  trees,  whence  they  could  pick  off  the  loiki^g  Cml  In  dfe 
way  they,  in  some  degree,  protected  the  regnlara. 
advised  Oeneral  Braddock  to  adopt  the  aame  pha  with  the 
lars;  but  he  persisted  in  forming  them  into  platoona;  i 
quently  they  were  cut  down  from  behind  logs  and  treee  aa 
they  could  advance.  Several  attempted  to  take  to  the 
without  orders,  but  the  general  stormed  at  them,  eaUed 
ards,  and  even  struck  them  with  the  flat  of  hia  aword 
of  the  Virginians,  who  had  taken  post  and  were  doing  good  i^ 
vice  in  this  manner,  were  itlain  by  the  fire  of  the  regolani  diiedtf 
wherever  a  smoke  appeared  among  the  treea. 
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The  officers  behaved  with  coDSummate  bravery ;  and  Wash- 
JDgton  beheld  with  admiration  those  who,  in-  camp  or  on  the 
inarch,  had  appeared  to  him  to  have  an  almost  effeminate  regard 
for  personal  ease  and  convenience,  now  exposing  themselves  to 
imminent  dea^,  with  a  courage  that  kindled  with  the  thick- 
ening horrors.  In  the  vain  hope  of  inspiriting  the  men  to  drive 
off  the  enemy  from  the  flanks  and  regain  the  cannon,  they  would 
dash  forward  singly  or  in  groups.  They  were  invariably  shot 
down ;  for  the  Indians  aimed  from  their  coverts  at  every  one  on 
horseback,  or  who  appeared  to  have  command. 

Some  were  killed  by  random  shot  of  their  own  men,  who, 
crowded  in  masses,  fired  with  affrighted  rapidity,  but  without  aim. 
I^ldiers  in  the  front  ranks  were  killed  i>y  those  in  the  rear.  Be- 
tween friend  and  foe,  the  slaughter  of  the  officers  was  terrible. 
All  this  while  the  woods  resounded  with  the  unearthly  yellings  of 
tlie  savages,  and  now  and  then  one  of  them,  hideously  painted,  and 
ruffling  with  feathered  crest,  would  rush  forth  to  scalp  an  officer 
who  had  fallen,  or  seize  a  horse  galloping  wildly  without  a  rider. 

"^         Throughout  this  disastrous  day,  Washington  distinguished 

■  himself  by  his  courage  and  presence  of  mind.     His  brother  aids, 

Orme  and  Morris,  were  wounded  and  disabled  early  in  the  action, 

'   and  the  whole  duty  of  carrying  the  orders  of  the  general  de> 

'  volved  on  him.  His  danger  was  imminent  and  incessant.  He 
was  in  every  part  of  the  field,  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  murder- 

-'.  ooB  rifle.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  hinu  Four  bullets  passed 
through  his  coat.  His  escape  without  a  wound  was  almost  mira- 
eolous.  Dr.  Craik,  who  was  on  the  field  attending  to  the  wound- 
ed, watched  him  with  anxiety  as  he  rode  about  in  the  most 
exposed  mamier,  and  used  to  say  that  he  expected  every  moment 
to  see  him  fidL    At  one  time  he  was  sent  to  the  main  body  to 
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bring  the  artillery  into  action.  All  there  was  likewise  ii 
Biou ;  far  the  Indians  had  extended  themselves  along  the  ravine 
BO  as  to  flunk  the  raserve  and  carry  slaughter  into  the  raDks.  Sir 
Peter  Halket  Lad  been  shot  dowD  at  tbe  head  of  his  regiment. 
The  men  who  should  have  served  the  guns  were  paralyiod.  HaJ 
thoy  raked  the  ravines  with  gmpeehot  the  day  might  have  beea 
saved.  In  hia  ardor  Washington  sprang  from  his  horse ;  wheeled 
and  pointed  a.  brass  field-piece  with  bis  own  hand,  and  directed  «ji 
effective  discharge  into  tbe  woods ;  but  neither  bis  efforts  nor 
example  were  of  avail.     The  men  oould  not  be  kept  to  the  guna. 

Broddock  still  remained  in  tbe  centre  of  the  field,  in  tbe  de«> 
perate  hope  of  retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  Virginia 
rangers,  who  bad  been  most  efficient  in  covering  Lis  posiiio:!, 
were  nearly  all  killed  or  wounded.  Uis  secretary,  Shirley,  hid 
fidlen  by  hia  side.  Many  of  bis  officers  bad  been  slain  within  bit 
sight,  and  many  of  bis  guard  of  Virginia  light  horse.  FiTt 
horses  had  been  killed  under  him ;  still  be  kept  bis  ground,  rnlnly 
endeavoring  to  check  the  flight  of  his  men,  or  nt  least  to  vSvfl 
their  retreat  in  good  order.  At  length  a  bullet  passpJ  throuL'h 
his  right  arm,  and  lodged  itself  in  his  lungs.  He  fell  from  bi- 
horse,  but  was  caught  by  Captain  Stewart  of  the  Virginia  gaani- 
wbo,  with  tbe  assistance  of  another  American,  aad  a  serTiiii. 
placed  him  in  a  tumbril.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  they  got 
him  out  of  the  field — in  his  despair  be  desired  to  be  left  there.* 

The  rout  now  became  complete.  Baggage,  stores,  artllleiy, 
every  thing  was  abandoned.  The  waggoners  took  eaob  a  horsii 
out  of  hi»  team,  and  fled.  The  officers  were  swept  off  v 
men  in  thia  headlong  flight.     It  was  rendered  more  [ 
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by  the  shoats  and  yells  of  the  savages,  numbers  of  whom  rushed 
forth  from  their  coverts,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  to  the  river 
Bide,  killing  several  as  they  dashed  across  in  tumultuous  confu- 
sion. Fortunately  for  the  latter,  the  victors  gave  up  the  pursuit 
in  their  eagerness  to  collect  the  spoiL 

The  shattered  army  continued  its  flight  after  it  had  crossed 
tbe  Monongahela,  a  wretched  wreck  of  the  brilliant  little  force 
that  had  recently  gleamed  along  its  banks,  confident  of  victory. 
Out  of  eighty-six  officers,  twenty-six  had  been  killed,  and  thirty- 
six  wounded.  The  number  of  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded 
was  upwards  of  seven  hundred.  The  Virginia  corps  had  suffered 
ike  most ;  one  company  had  been  almost  annihilated,  another, 
beside  those  killed  and  wounded  in  the  ranks,  had  lost  all  its 
cffioers,  even  to  the  corporaL 

About  a  hundred  men  were  brought  to  a  halt  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  ford  of  the  river.  Here  was  Braddoek,  with 
hiB  wounded  aides-de-camp  and  some  of  his  officers ;  Dr.  Craik 
dressing  his  wounds,  and  Washington  attending  him  with  fiiithful 
aBsiduity.  Braddook  was  still  able  to  give  orders,  and  had  a 
&int  hope  of  being  able  to  keep  possession  of  the  ground  until  re« 
inforoed.  Most  of  the  men  were  stationed  in  a  very  advantageous 
spot  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  road ;  and  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Burton  posted  out  small  parties  and  sentinels.  Before  an 
hour  had  elapsed  most  of  the  men  had  stolen  off.  Being  thus 
deserted,  Braddock  and  his  officers  continued  their  retreat ;  he 
would  have  mounted  his  horse  but  was  unable,  and  had  to  be  (pr- 
ided by  soldiers.  Orme  and  Morris  were  placed  on  litters  borne 
by  horses.  They  were  subsequently  joined  by  Colonel  Cage  with 
ei^ty  men  whom  he  had  rallied. 

Waahisgton,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  hia  weak 
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■tato,  bring  foand  nost  eScicDt  ia  frootiar 

CuIiMivl  Dunbftr'fl  cmmp,  forty  miki  dMlial»  widi 

to  harry  fnnranl  proTuiona,  hoBpitftl 

wt»uiided,  ander  the  eacort  of  two 

hard  and  a  melancholy  ride  throogboat  tlMB%|^aal 

day.     The  tidings  of  the  defeat  praoeded  lim^  hanm  hf  the 

fronera,  who  had  mimntcd  their  horaeiiOB  BnddooM  fdl, 

from  tbc  field  of  battle.     They  had  arrived,  liaggvd,  aft 

camp  at  n* id-day ;  the  Indian  yella  atill  ringing  m 

•All  was  lo:it ! "  they  cried.    "  Braddock  «aa  killad  I    Tkj  U 

seen  wounded  officers  borne  off  from  the  Ud  in  bloo^  AMlil 

Tbc  troops  were  all  cut  to  pieces ! "    A  paaie  feD  mpam  the  ea^ 

The  drums  beat  to  arm^     Many  of  the  aoldien^  wmggmam  mi 

attendants,  took  to  flight;  but  moat  of  tham  weie  fiireed  haakly 

the  sentinels. 

Washington  arriTcd  at  the  eamp  in  the  erenii^  mod  §ami 
the  agiutiou  still  prevailing.  The  ordera  which  he  hronght  voa 
executed  during  the  night,  and  he  waa  in  the  anddle  eeify  in  tb 
moniing  accompanyiog  the  ooutov  of  sappliea.  At  Oiat^  phal^ 
tinn,  about  thirteen  miles  off,  he  met  Gage  and  hia  aeaaljriBai 
escorting  Braddock  and  his  wounded  oflbmra.  fraptain  Slaaail 
and  a  sad  remnant  of  the  Virginia  light  horaa  atill  aeeoaqwiil 
the  general  as  his  guard.  Tbc  captain  liad  been  vureautlim 
in  his  attentions  to  him  during  the  retreat  There  waa  a  lak 
of  one  day  at  Dunbar^s  camp  for  the  repoae  and  relief  ef  tki 
wounded.  On  the  13th  they  resumed  their  melaneholj  maA 
and  that  night  reached  the  Great  Mcadowa. 

The  proud  spirit  of  Braddock  was  broken  by  Ida  deffnl  ft 
remained  silent  the  first  evening  after  the  battle,  only  qaaalaliil 
at  night, ''  who  would  have  thought  it !  **     He  waa  eqaallj  aM 
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the  following  day ;  yet  hope  still  seemed  to  linger  in  his  hreast, 
from  another  ejaculation:  ''We  shall  better  know  how  to  deal 
with  them  another  time !  "  * 

He  was  c^ratefnl  for  the  attentions  paid  to  him  by  Captain 
Stewart  and  Washington,  and  more  than  once,  it  is  said,  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  gallantry  displayed  by  the  Virginians  in 
the  action.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  in  his  last  moments,  he 
apologized  to  Washington  for  the  petulance  with  which  he  had 
rejected  his  advice,  and  bequeathed  to  him  his  favorite  charger 
and  his  faithful  servant.  Bishop,  who  had  helped  to  convey  him 
from  the  field. 

Some  of  these  facts,  it  is  true,  rest  on  tradition,  yet  we  are  will- 
ing to  believe  them,  as  they  impart  a  gleam  of  just  and  generous 
feeling  to  his  closing  scene.  He  died  on  the  night  of  the  13th, 
at  the  Great  Meadows,  the  place  of  Washington's  discomfiture  in 
the  previous  year.  His  obsequies  were  performed  before  break 
of  day.  The  chaplain  having  been  wounded,  Washington  read 
the  funeral  service.  All  was  done  in  sadness,  and  without  parade, 
80  as  not  to  attract  the  attention  of  lurking  savages,  who  might 
discover,  and  outrage  his  grave.  It  is  doubtful  even  whether  a 
volley  was  fired  over  it,  that  last  military  honor  which  he  had 
recently  paid  to  the  remains  of  an  Indian  warrior.  The  place  of 
his  sepulture,  however,  is  still  known,  and  pointed  out 

Reproach  spared  him  not,  even  when  in  his  grave.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition  was  attributed  both  in  England  and  Amer- 

*  Captain  Orroe,  who  gave  these  particQlars  to  Dr.  Franklin,  says  that 
Braddock  '*  died  a  few  minutes  after."  This,  according  to  his  account,  was 
on  the  second  day ;  whereas  the  general  survived  upwards  pf  four  days. 
Orme,  being  conveyed  on  a  litter  at  some  distance  from  the  general,  could 
only  ftpeak  of  his  moods  from  hearsay. 
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ica  to  bis  obstinftir,  his  tGchnioal  pedantry,  and  hia  miliUry 
ccit.  He  had  been  continually  warned  to  be  on  hia  goard  agaiHl 
ambuflh  and  surprise,  but  without  avail  Had  ho  takaD  the 
advice  urged  on  him  by  Washington  and  others  to  erapk>y  nottt- 
ing  parties  of  Indiana  and  rangera,  he  would  Dever  ha?«  b&tn  m 
signally  surprised  and  defeated. 

Still  his  dauntless  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle  shows  hia  Is 
have  been  a  man  of  fearless  q>irit;  and  he  waa  tuuTenally  al- 
lowed to  be  an  aocompliahed  disciplinarian.  Hia  melaaeboly  end, 
too,  disarms  censure  of  its  asperity.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  faulta  and  errors,  lie,  in  a  manner,  expiated  them  by  the 
hardest  lot  that  can  befall  a  brave  soldier,  ambitiooa  of  renowi^- 
an  uuhonored  grave  in  a  strange  land ;  a  memory  clouded  hj  ■» 
fortune,  and  a  name  for  ever  coupled  with  defeats 

NOTE. 

In  narrating  the  expedition  of  Braddock,  we  have  fteqoeiitly  eitri 
the  Journals  of  Captain  Orme  and  of  the  ^^  Seamen's  Detaehment;* 
tbey  were  procured  in  England  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  R,  IngemO, 
while  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  recently  pnbli^heil  hf 
the  niatorleal  Society  of  Pennsykaiiia :  ably  edited,  and  UlastnM 
with  an  admirable  Introductory  Memoir  by  Winthrop  Sargeitf^  £i%i 
member  of  that  Society, 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

A&XITAL  AT  WtWt  OUMBnLAND— LKITEM  OW  WASBnCGTON  TO  HIS  rAMILT— PAlflO 
OP  DUNBiB* 

Thb  obsequies  of  the  unfortmuite  Braddock  being  finished,  the 
escort  continued  its  retreat  with  the  sick  and  wounded.  Wash- 
ington, assisted  by  Br.  Craik,  watched  with  assiduity  over  his 
comrades,  Onne  and  Morris.  As  the  horses  which  bore  their 
litters  were  nearly  knocked  up,  he  despatched  messengers  to  the 
commander  of  Fort  Cumberland  requesting  that  others  might  be 
aent  on,  and  that  comfortable  quarters  might  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  those  officers 

On  the  17th,  the  sad  caTalcade  reached  the  fort,  and  were  re- 
lieved from  the  incessant  apprehension  of  pursuit  Here,  too, 
flying  reports  had  preceded  them,  brou^t  by  fugitives  from  the 
battle ;  who,  with  the  disposition  usual  in  such  cases  to  exagger- 
ate, had  represented  the  whole  army  as  massacred.  Fearing 
these  reports  might  reach  home,  and  affect  his  family,  Washing- 
ton wrote  to  his  mother,  and  his  brother,  John  Augustine,  appris- 
ing them  of  his  safety.  **  The  Virginia  troops,"  says  he,  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother,  "  showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  ii«c% 
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nnrlf  kU  kille<l.  •  *  •  The  duUrdlj  b^niar  of 
tlioy  oallod  rrgiiUni  cxpntwd  all  otkera,  that  mrm  ordcrad  I 
tlii'ir  dulv,  to  alnioat  rerbin  dMih;  and,  at  Uat,  in  da^ta  i 
till-  i-ffuru  of  tbe  c>ffic«n  to  the  cotitrarr,  tbfljr  no,  u  ahaap 
AUit)  )))■  dog*,  and  it  waa  impoBMhle  te  nllj  tbem." 

To  hid  brother,  he  writca :  "  As  I  hare  beand,  lines  my  m 
at  this  pUre,  a  cirrunmUntial  aeeannt  of  mj  death  and  < 
(■jttfli,  I  take  thill  carl;  <>|>|Mirtunitj  of  contradictitig  the 
anil  of  anKuring  jnu  that  I  haro  not  oompoatd  the  latter. 
h\  the  all-powerful  dinponutinna  of  Proridcnee,  I  han  been 
Iccted  bej-ond  all  human  pmbabilitj,  or  expeetatkn;  fin- ] 
four  bullcta  through  luy  coat,  and  two  honea  abot  nnder  mi 
eivapcd  unhurt,  though  death  wna  IcrclliDg  mjr  compuiioi 
tverj  iitdc-  of  me  ! 

**  Wc  hare  been  moit  acandalonaly  beaten  bj  a  tiifliag 
of  men,  but  fatigue  and  want  of  time  preretit  m»  fttm  g 
jon  any  of  the  details,  until  I  hare  the  happines  of  a 
you  at  Mount  Vcmon,  which  I  now  moat  eanwttfy  wial 
ainoe  we  are  driren  in  thus  far.  A  feeble  state  of  health  ol 
me  to  halt  here  for  two  or  three  days  to  rccoTcr  a  little  Mk 
that  I  may  thereby  be  enablud  to  proceod  homeward  with 


Dunbar  arrived  shortly  aflerward  with  the  r 
army.  No  oike  aeems  to  hare  shared  more  largely  in  the 
of  the  Tulgar  than  that  officer.  From  the  momcot  ha  reo 
tidings  of  the  defeat,  his  canip  became  a  scene  of  eoufuaioa. 
the  ammunition,  stores,  and  artillery  were  dcatroyed,  to  pn 
it  waa  aaid,  thdr  falling  into  the  laudH  of  the  enemy;  b«t, 
was  afterwards  alleged,  to  rcliere  the  terror-itricken  oonai 
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from  all  incumbrances,  and  famish  him  with  more  horses  in  his 
flight  toward  the  settlements.** 

At  Cumberland  his  forces  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  effeo- 
tiye  men ;  enough  for  a  brave  stand  to  protect  the  frontier,  and 
recover  some  of  the  lost  honor ;  but  he  merely  paused  to  leave  the 
sick  and  wounded  under  care  of  two  Yirginia  and  Maryland  com- 
panies, and  some  of  the  train,  and  then  continued  his  hasty 
march,  or  rather  flight,  through  the  country,  not  thinking  himself 
safe,  as  was  sneeringly  intimated,  until  he  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  inhabitants  could  protect  him. 

The  true  reason  why  the  enemy  did  not  pursue  the  retreating 
army  was  not  known  until  some  time  afterwards,  and  added  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  defeat  They  were  not  the  main  force  of  the 
French,  but  a  mere  detachment  of  72  regulars,  146  Canadians, 
and  637  Indians,  855  in  all,  led  by  Captain  de  Beaujeu.  Pe 
Contrecoeur,  the  commafkder  of  Fort  Duquesne,  had  received  in- 
formation, through  his  scouts,  that  the  English,  three  thousand 
fitrong,  were  within  six  leagues  of  his  fort.  Despairing  of  mak- 
ing an  efiectual  defence  against  such  a  superior  force,  he 
was  balancmg  in  his  mind  whether  to  abandon  his  fort  without 
awaiting  their  arrival,  or  to  capitulate  on  honorable  terms.  In 
this  dilemma  Beaujeu  prevailed  on  him  to  let  him  sally  forth  with 
a  detachment  to  form  an  ambush,  and  give  check  to  the  enemy. 
De  Beaujeu  was  to  have  taken  post  at  the  river,  and  disputed  the 
passage  at  the  ford.  For  that  purpose  he  was  hurrying  forward 
when  discovered  by  the  pioneers  of  Gage's  advance  party.  He 
was  a  gallant  officer,  and  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight  The 
whole  number  of  killed  and  wounded  of  French  and  Indians,  did 

not  exceed  seventy. 

•  Franklin's  Autobiography. 
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Sach  was  the  scantj  force  which  the  imagination  of  the 
panic-stricken  army  had  magnified  into  a  great  host,  and  from 
which  they  had  ficd  in  breathless  terror,  abandoning  the  whole 
frontier.  No  one  could  be  more  surprised  than  the  French  com- 
mander himself,  when  the  ambuscading  party  returned  in  triumph 
with  a  long  train  of  packhorses  laden  with  booty,  the  savages  un- 
couthly  clad  in  the  garments  of  the  slain,  grenadier  caps,  officers* 
gold-laced  coats,  and  glittering  epaulettes ;  flourishing  swords  and 
sabres,  or  firing  off  muskets,  and  uttering  fiendlike  yells  of  vio* 
tory.  But  when  De  Contrecceur  was  informed  of  the  utter  rout 
and  destruction  of  the  much  dlx^aded  British  army,  his  joy  was 
complete.  He  ordered  the  guns  of  the  fort  to  be  fired  in  tri- 
umph, and  sent  out  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

The  affair  of  Braddock  remains  a  memorable  event  in  Ameri- 
can history,  and  has  been  characterized  as  '*  the  most  extraordi- 
nary victory  ever  obtained,  and  the  farthest  flight  ever  made.'* 
It  struck  a  fatal  blow  to  the  deference  for  British  prowess, 
which  once  amounted  almost  to  bigotry,  throughout  the  prov- 
inces. '^  This  whole  transaction,"  observes  Franklin,  in  his  au- 
tobiography, *^  gave  us  the  first  suspicion  that  our  exalted  ideas 
of  the  prowess  of  British  regular  troops  had  not  been  well 
founded." 


CHAPTER  XVITL 

ooBiB  OF  OASiPAioNcro— muBcmEs  roft  ruBuo  BAPETT^-WASBtNOioir  nr  ooic- 

MAKD— BEAD-QCARTKltS  AT  WI50BBBTKR — ^LORD  rXtETAX  AND  HIS  TROOP  OP 
DORflE — INDIAN  EAVAOES-^PANIC  AT  WINOHKSTER— CAUSE  OW  THK  ALAftM^- 
OFERATION8  ELSEWHERE— «HIRLKT  AGAINST  NUOARA—- JOHNSON  AGAINST  OBOWN 
POINT— APFAIR  AT  LAKE  OEOEGE— DEATH   Of  DIESKAU. 

Washington  arrived  at  Mount  Yemon  on  the  26th  of  Julj,  still 
in  feeble  condition  from  his  long  illness.  His  campaigning,  thas 
far,  had  trenched  upon  his  private  fortune,  and  impaired  one  of 
the  best  of  constitutions. 

In  a  letter  to  his  brother  Angastine,  then  a  member  of 
Assembly  at  Williamsbarg,  he  casts  up  the  result  of  his  frontier 
experience.     *'  I  was  employed,'*  writes  he,  *'  to  go  a  journey  in 
the  winter,  when  I  believe  few  or  none  would  have  undertaken  it, 
and  what  did  I  get  by  it  ? — my  expenses  borne  !     I  was  then  ap- 
pointed, with  trifling  pay,  to  conduct  a  handful  of  men  to  the 
Ohio.     What  did  I  get  by  that?    Why,  after  putting  myself  to 
s  considerable  expense  in  equipping  and  providing  necessaries  for 
the   campaign,  I  went  Out,  was  soundly  beaten,  and  lost  all ! 
Ca mo  in,  and  had  my  commission  taken  from  me ;  or,  in  other 
words,  my  command  reduced,  under  pretence  of  an  order  from 
home    (England).    I  then  went  out  a  volunteer  with   Genera] 
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BraJilnok,  and  lri9t  all  my  Imrjic.s,  ami  many  other  thlogt.  Bil 
thid  boiiig  a  V(»Iiiii(:iry  act,  I  (iiiglit  not  to  have  mentioned  it;  nor 
bIiouM  I  have  done  it,  wore  it  not  t4)  show  that  I  haTo  been  on 
the  losing  order  ever  (ttnce  I  entered  the  aerv ice,  which  is  now 
nearly  two  years." 

AVhat  a  striking  lesson  is  furnished  by  this  brief  samnuryl 
IIow  little  was  ho  aware  of  the  vast  advantages  he  was  AOi|iiirtng 
in  this  school  of  hitter  experit^nce  !  "In  the  hand  of  beaTen  be 
stood,"  to  be  shaped  and  trained  for  its  great  purpose ;  and 
every  trial  and  vicissitude  of  his  early  life,  but  fitted  him  to  cope 
with  one  or  other  of  the  varied  and  multifarious  duties  of  his 
future  destiny. 

But  though,  under  the  saddening  influence  of  d.bllity  and 
defeat,  he  might  count  the  cost  of  his  campaigning,  the  martial 
spirit  still  burned  within  him.  His  connection  with  the  army,  h 
is  true,  had  ceased  at  the  death  of  Braddock,  but  his  militaiy 
duties  continued  as  adjutant-general  of  the  northern  dirision  of 
the  province,  and  he  immediately  issued  orders  for  the  ooonty 
lieutenants  to  hold  the  militia  in  readiness  for  parade  and  exercise, 
foreseeing  that,  in  the  present  defenceless  state  of  the  frontier, 
there  would  be  need  of  their  services. 

Tidings  of  the  rout  and  retreat  of  the  army  had  ciroulaled 
far  and  near,  and  spread  consternation  throughout  the  country. 
Immediate  incursions  both  of  French  and  Indians  were  appre* 
bended ;  and  volunteer  companies  began  to  form,  for  the  purpose 
of  marching  across  the  mountains  to  the  scene  of  danger.  It 
was  intimated  to  Washington  that  his  services  would  again  be 
wanted  on  the  frontier.  lie  declared  instantly  that  he  was  ready 
to  serve  his  country  to  the  extent  of  his  powers ;  but  never 
the  same  tenuis  as  heretofore. 
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On  the  4t]i  of  August,  Governor  Dinwiddle  oonyened  the  As- 
semblj  to  devise  measures  for  the  public  safety.  The  sense  of 
danger  had  quickened  the  slow  patriotism  of  the  burgesses ;  thej 
no  longer  held  back  supplies ;  forty  thousand  pounds  were 
promptly  voted,  and  orders  issued  for  the  raising  of  a  regiment 
of  one  thousand  men. 

Washington's  friends  urged  him  to  present  himself  at  Wil- 
liamsburg as  a  candidate  for  the  command  ;  they  were  confident 
of  his  success,  notwithstanding  that  strong  interest  was  making 
for  the  governor's  favorite,  Colonel  Innes. 

With  mingled  modesty  and  pride,  Washington  declined  to  be 
a  solicitor.  The  only  terms,  he  said,  on  which  he  would  accept  a 
command,  were  a  certainty  as  to  rank  and  emoluments,  a  right  to 
appoint  his  field  officers,  and  the  supply  of  a  sufficient  military 
chest ;  but  to  solicit  the  command,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
stipulations,  would  be  a  little  incongruous,  and  carry  with  it  the 
face  of  self-sufficiency.  "  If,'*  added  he,  *'  the  command  should 
be  offered  to  me,  the  case  will  then  be  altered,  as  I  should  be  at 
liberty  to  make  such  objections  as  reason,  and  my  small  experience^ 
have  pointed  out" 

While  this  was  in  agitation,  he  received  letters  from  his 
mother,  again  imploring  him  not  to  risk  himself  in  these  frontier 
wars.  His  answer  was  characteristic,  blending  the  filial  deference 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  from  childhood  to  treat  her,  with 
a  calm  patriotism  of  the  Roman  stamp. 

"  Honored  Madam :  If  it  b  in  my  power  to  avoid  going  to 
the  Ohio  again,  I  shall ;  but  if  the  command  is  pressed  upon  me 
by  the  general  voice  of  the  country,  and  offered  upon  such  terms 
as  cannot  be  objected  against,  it  would  reflect  dishonor  on  me  to 
fefoae  it;  and  that,  I  am  sure,  must,  and  ought,  to  give  you  greater 
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n  mj  going  is  an  honorable  oomniajid.     Upon 
other  terms  will  I  accept  JU     At  present  I  have  no  pro] 
made  to  me,  nor  have  I  any  advioe  of  euch  an  intention,  es( 
from  private  hands." 

On  the  Tery  d*y  that  this  letter  wa«  despatched  (Aug.  14), 
be  received  intelligence  of  his  appointment  to  the  command  on 
llie  tcrme  Epecificd  id  hia  letten  to  his  friends.  His  commission 
DomiDated  him  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised,  or  to 
be  raised  in  the  colony.  The  Assembly  also  voted  three  hundred 
pounds  to  him,  and  propnrtionale  sums  lo  the  other  officers,  and 
to  the  privates  of  the  Virginia  companies,  in  consideration  of 
their  gallant  conduct,  and  their  losses  in  the  kto  battle. 

The  officera  next  in  command  under  htm  were  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Adam  StephcciR,  and  Major  Andrew  Lewis.     The  former, 
it  will  be  recollected,  had  been  with  him  in  the  unfortunate  i 
at  the  Great  Meadows ;  hia  advance  in  rank  sbowa  that  hia 
dnct  bad  been  meritorious. 

The  appointment  of  Woshingtou  to  his  present  station 
the  more  gratifying  and  honorable  from  bcitig  a  popular  one,  made 
in  deference  to  public  Bcntiment;  to  which  Governor  Dinwiddie 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  strong  inclination  in  favor  of  Colonel 
InneB,  It  is  thought  that  the  governor  never  afterwards  regarded 
Washington  with  a  friendly  eye.  Hia  conduct  towards  him 
i^uently  was  on  various  occasions  cold  and  ungracious.* 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  early  popularity  of  Washic 
was  not  the  result  of  brilliant  achievements  nor  signal  suoccsd;  on 
thu  contrary,  it  rose  among  trials  and  reverses,  and  may  ali 
be  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  defeats.     It  remains  an  Lonoi 
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bie  testimoDj  of  VirgiDian  intelligenoei  that  the  sterling,  ondnr* 
ingy  but  undassling  qualities  of  Washington  were  thus  early 
dLdcemed  and  appreciated,  though  onlj  heralded  by  misfortutiea 
The  admirable  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  himself  under 
tfiese  misfortunes,  and  the  sagacity  and  practical  wisdom  he  had 
displayed  on  all  occasions,  were  uniyersally  acknowledged ;  and 
it  was  observed  that,  had  his  modest  counsels  been  adopted  by 
the  unfortunate  Braddock,  a  totally  different  result  might  have 
attended  the  late  campaign. 

An  instance  of  this  high  appreciation  of  his  merits  occurs  in  a 
sermon  preached  on  the  17th  of  August  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
DaviSi  wherein  he  cites  him  as  ''Uiat  heroic  youth,  Colonel 
Wasihington,  ithom  I  cannot  but  hope  Providence  has  hitherto 
preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  important  service  to 
his  country V  The  expressions  of  the  worthy  clergyman  may 
bare  been  deemed  enthusiastic  at  the  time ;  yiewed  in  connection 
with  subsequent  events  they  appear  almost  prophetic. 

Having  held  a  conference  with  Governor  Dinwiddle  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  received  his  instructions,  Washington  repaired,  on 
the  1 4th  of  September,  to  Winchester,  where  he  fixed  his  head- 
quarters. It  was  a  place  as  yet  of  trifling  magnitude,  but  im« 
portant  from  its  position ;  being  a  central  point  where  the  main 
roads  met,  leading  from  north  to  south,  and  east  to  west,  and 
commanding  the  channels  of  traffic  and  communication  between 
some  of  the  most  important  colonies  and  a  great  extent  of 
frontier. 

Here  he  was  brought  into  frequent  and  cordial  communication 

with  his  old  friend  Lord  Fairfax.     The  stir  of  war  had  revived  a 

spark  of  that  military  fire  which  animated  the  veteran  nobleman 

in  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  an  officer  in  the  cavalry  regiment 
Vol.  I.— 9 
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of  the  Blues.  lie  was  lord -lieutenant  of  tLe  conntj.  Grc 
Court  was  his  heaUquurtera.  He  hud  organised  a  troop  of  Uorse, 
wbicb  occasioually  nas  esorcised  about  tbc  lawu  of  his  domain, 
and  be  was  now  aa  prompt  to  mount  hia  steed  for  a  cavalrj  parade 
as  he  erer  was  for  u  fox  cbase.  The  arrival  of  Washingtoii 
quently  brought  the  old  nobleman  to  Winchester  to  aid  tiio  jm 
commander  trith  his  eounsela  or  his  sirord. 

ilis  services  vcre  soon  put  in  requisition.  Washington,  1 
ing  visited  the  frontier  post.',  establisbod  recruiting  places,  | 
taken  other  measures  of  security,  had  set  off  for  Willismsburgfl 
military  busmees,  when  an  express  arrived  at  Winchester  f 
Oolonel  Stephens,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Cumberland,  givii 
the  niarra  that  a  body  of  Indians  were  ravaging  t 
burning  the  houses,  and  slaughtering  the  inhabitants.  The  4 
press  was  instantly  forwarded  after  Washington ; 
tituc.  Lord  Fairfax  sent  out  orders  for  the  militia  of  Fairfax  ■) 
Prince  Wiiltam  counties  to  arm  and  hasten  to  the  defence  I 
Winchester,  where  all  was  confusion  and  uffright.  One 
account  followed  another.  The  whole  country  beyond  it  w 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  savages.  They  had  blockaded  tliB 
rangers  in  the  iidle  fortresses  or  outposts  provided  for  the  pro 
tion  of  neighborhoods.  They  were  advancing  upon  Winobea 
with  fire,  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife.  The  country  j 
were  flocking  into  the  town  for  safety — the  townspeople  were 
moving  off  to  the  settlements  beyond  the  Blue  ilidge.  The  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Shenandoah  was  likely  to  become  a  a 
savage  desolation. 

In  the  height  of  the  confusion  Washington  rode  into  tl 
He  had  been  overtaken  by  Colonel  Stephens'  eiproas. 
Knee  inspired  some  degree  of  confidence,  and  he  tucoeededl 
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■topping  most  of  the  fagitives.  He  would  hsTO  taken  the  field  at 
ODce  against  the  Barages,  helieving  their  nnmbers  to  be  few ;  bat 
not  more  than  twentj*five  of  the  militia  oould  be  mustered  for  the 
serrice.  The  rest  refused  to  stir — they  would  rather  die  with 
their  wires  and  children. 

Expresses  were  sent  off  to  hurry  up  the  militia  ordered  out 
by  Lord  Fairfax.  Scouts  were  ordered  out  to  discover  the  num- 
ber of  the  foe,  and  oonyey  assurances  of  succor  to  the  rangers  said 
to  be  blocked  up  in  the  fortresses,  though  Washington  suspected 
the  latter  to  be  '*  more  encompassed  by  fear  than  by  the  enemy." 
Smiths  were  set  to  work  to  furbish  up  and  repair  such  firearms  as 
were  in  the  place,  and  waggons  were  sent  off  for  musket  balls, 
flints^  and  provisions. 

Instead,  however,  of  animated  co-operation,  Washington  was 
encountered  by  difficulties  at  every  step.  The  waggons  in  ques- 
tion had  to  be  impressed,  and  the  waggoners  compelled  by  force 
to  assist.  **  No  orders,"  writes  he,  '^  are  obeyed,  but  such  as  a 
party  of  soldiers  or  my  own  drawn  sword  enforces.  Without 
this,  not  a  single  horse,  for  the  most  earnest  occasion,  can  be  had, 
— to  such  a  pitch  has  the  insolence  of  these  people  arrived,  by 
having  every  point  hitherto  submitted  to  them.  However,  I  have 
given  up  none,  where  his  majesty's  service  requires  the  contrary, 
and  where  my  proceedings  are  justified  by  my  instructions ;  nor 
will  I,  unless  they  execute  what  they  threaten — that  is,  blow  out 
our  brains." 

One  is  tempted  to  smile  at  this  tirade  about  the  "  insolence 
cf  the  people,"  and  this  zeal  for  "his  majesty's  service,"  on  the 
part  of  Washington ;  but  he  was  as  yet  a  young  man  and  a  young 
officer;  loyal  to  his  sovereign,  and  with  high  notions  of  military 
authority,  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  camp  of  Braddock. 
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What  he  thiu  torma  inaolcnee  waa  the  dawning  qurit  of  i 
pendonce,  which  he  waa  afterwards  the  foremoat  lo  ch»iak 
promote ;  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  had  been  proreM 
hj  the  rough  treatment  from  the  military,  whidi  the  iraggo— 
and  others  of  the  jeoraanrj  had  experienced  when  emplojed  ■ 
Braddock^s  campaign,  and  by  the  neglect  to  pay  them  for  ttar 
services.  Much  of  Washington's  difficulties  also  arOM|  donhtha 
ly,  from  the  inefficiency  of  the  military  laws,  for  an  amend 
of  which  he  had  in  vain  made  repeated  applicationa  lo  Go 
Dinwiddie. 

In  the  mean  time  the  panic  and  confusion  inoreaaod.  (k 
Sunday  an  express  hurried  into  town,  breathless  with  haate  aid 
terror.  The  Indians,  he  said,  were  but  twelTe  nulea  off;  thsf 
had  attacked  the  house  of  Isaac  Julian ;  the  inhabitanta  wore  t/' 
ing  for  their  Utcs.  Washington  immediately  ordered  tha  tow 
guards  to  be  strengthened ;  armed  some  recruits  who  had  jtfl 
arrived,  and  sent  out  two  scouta  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  It 
was  a  sleepless  night  in  Winchester.  Horror  increaaed  with  the 
dawn ;  before  the  men  could  be  paraded  a  second  expreaa  airifod, 
ten  times  more  terrified  than  the  former.  The  Indiana 
within  four  miles  of  the  town,  killing  and  destroying  all 
them.  He  had  heard  the  constant  firing  of  the  myagea  and  the 
shrieks  of  their  victims. 

The  terror  of  Winchester  now  passed  all  bonnda.  Waahim^ 
ton  put  himself  at  the  head  of  about  forty  men,  militia  and  it* 
cruits,  and  pushed  for  the  scene  of  camsge. 

The  result  is  almost  too  ludicrous  for  record.     The  whob 
cause  of  the  alarm  proved  to  be  three  drunken  troopers, 
ing,  hallooing,  uttering  the  most  unheard  of  imprecations,  and 
and  anon  firing  off  their  pistols.     Washington  intemyled 
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$  in  tbe  midst  of  their  revel  and  blaRphemj,  and  conducted  them 
i'2  priaoDen  to  town. 

C  The  reported  attack  on  the  house  of  Isaac  Julian  proved 
r  tqpudly  an  abeurd  exaggeration.  The  ferocious  party  of  Indians 
r  tamed  out  to  be  a  mulatto  and  a  negro  in  quest  of  cattle.  They 
-  kad  been  seen  by  a  child  of  Julian,  who  aUrmed  his  father,  who 
^  alamied  the  neighborhood. 

"  Theae  circumstances,"  says  Washington,   '*  show  what  a 
,.  panic  prevails  among  the  people;  how  much  they  are  all  alarmed 
at  the  most  usual  and  customary  cries ;  and  yet  how  impossible  it 
is  to  get  them  to  act  in  any  respect  for  their  common  safety." 

They  certainly  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  feverish  state 
of  a  frootier  oomnranity,  hourly  in  danger  of  Indian  ravage  and 
botehery ;  than  which  no  kind  of  warfare  is  more  fraught  with 
real  and  imaginary  horrors. 

The  alarm  thus  originating  had  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
Ifj.  A  captain,  who  arrived  with  recruits  from  Alexandria, 
reported  that  he  had  found  the  road  across  the  Blue  Ridge  ob- 
structed by  crowds  of  people  flying  for  their  lives,  whom  he  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  stop.  They  declared  that  Winchester  was  in 
flames  I 

At  length  the  band  of  Indians,  whose  ravages  had  produced 
this  consternation  throu^^ut  the  land,  and  whose  numbers  did 
Dot  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty,  being  satiated  with  carnage, 
conflagration,  and  plunder,  retreated,  bearing  off'  spoils  and  cap- 
tivea  Intelligent  scouts  sent  out  by  Washington,  followed  their 
traces,  and  brought  bade  certain  intelligence  that  they  had  re- 
crossed  the  All^any  Mountains  %ad  returned  to  their  homes  on 
the  Ohio.  This  report  allayed  the  public  panic  and  restored 
temporary  quiet  to  the  harassed  frontier. 
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Most  of  tho  Indians  engaged  in  those  rarages  were  Ddavmi 
and  Shawnocs,  who,  sinco  Braddock^s  dofeat,  had  been  gUMi 
over  by  the  French.  A  principal  instigator  waa  said  to  b 
Washington's  old  acquaintance,  Shongis,  and  a  reward  mi 
offered  for  his  head. 

Scaroojadi,  successor  to  the  half-king^  remained  tme  to  Itl 
English,  and  yindicated  his  people  to  the  Governor  and  CoaneSsf 
PcniiAvlvania  from  the  charge  of  having  had  any  share  in  the  bll 
massacres.  As  to  the  d^*feut  at  the  Monongahela,  ''  it  was  ov* 
ing,"  he  raid,  "  to  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  that  great  gensid 
(Braddock)  that  came  from  England.  He  is  now  dead ;  hot  hi 
was  a  bad  man  when  he  was  alive.  He  looked  upon  ns  aa  dog% 
and  would  never  hear  any  thing  that  was  said  to  him.  We 
endeavored  to  advise  him,  and  tell  him  of  the  danger  he 
with  his  soldiers ;  but  he  never  appeared  pleased  with  efl|  ail 
that  was  the  reason  that  a  great  many  of  our  warriors  left  hin." 

Searooyadi  was  ready  with  his  warriors  to  taice  np  Ai 
hatchet  again  with  their  English  brothers  against  the  Frenek 
"  Let  us  unite  our  strength,"  said  he ;  *'  yon  are  numeroas,  sal 
all  the  English  governors  along  your  searshore  can  raise  aea 
enough ;  but  donH  let  those  that  come  from  over  the  great 
be  concerned  any  more.  Th€y  art  unfit  to  fi^i  in  th^ 
Lit  us  go  ourselves— tcv  that  came  out  of  this  ground,^ 

No  one  felt  more  strongly  than  Washington  the  importanBi^ 
at  this  trying  juncture,  of  securing  the  assistance  of  these  Ibreil 
warriors.  <*  It  is  in  their  power,"  said  he,  "  to  be  of  infinite  ssi 
to  us ;  and  without  Indians,  wc  shall  never  be  able  to  cope  wA 
these  emel  foes  to  our  country."  f 

*  Huanl'ji  Register  of  Penn.,  t.,  pi  252,  2ae. 
f  Lsttcr  to  Dinwiddle 
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3         WaahiDgtoii  had  now  timo  to  inform  himself  of  the  fate  of 
Z.  Ae  other  enterprises  included  in  this  year's  plan  of  militarj 
t  •perations.     We  shall  briefly  dispose  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  car- 
£  lying  on  the  general  course  of  events.     The  history  of  Washing- 
ton is  linked  with  the  history  of  the  colonies.     The  defeat  of 
Braddock  paralysed  the  expedition  against  Niagara.     Many  of 
*  Ckneral  Shirley's  troops,  which  were  assembled  at  Albany,  struck 
with  the  eonstemation  which  it  caused  throughout  the  country, 
*!  deserted.     Most  of  the  bateau  men,  who  were  to  transport  stores 
by  various  streams,  returned  home.     It  was  near  the  end  of  Au- 
~  gust  befcve  Shirley  was  in  force  at  Oswego.     Time  was  lost  in 
Ixulding  boats  for  the  lake.     Storms  and  head  winds  ensued; 
then  sidmess :  military  incapacity  in  the  general  completed  the 
list  of  impediments.     Deferring  the  completion  of  the  enterprise 
until  the  following  year,  Shirley  returned  to  Albany  with  the 
part  of  his  forces  in  October,  leaving  about  seven  hundred 
to  garrison  the  fortifications  he  had  commenced  at  Oswego. 
To  General  William  Johnson,  it  will  be  reeoUected,  had  been 
confided  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain. 
Preparations  were  made  for  it  in  Albany,  whence  the  troops  were 
to  march,  and  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores  to  be  con- 
veyed up  the  Hudson  to  the  carrying-place  between  that  river 
and  Lake  St.  Saerament,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  French,  but 
Lake  George,  as  Johnson  named  it,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign. 
At  the  carrying-place  a  fort  was  commenced,  subsequently  called 
Fort  Edward.     Part  of  the  troops  remained  under  General  Ly- 
man, to  complete  and  garrison  it;    the  main  force  proceeded 
under  General  Johnson  to  Lake  George,  the  plan  being  to  descend 
that  lake  to  its  outlet  at  Ticonderoga,  in  Lake  Champlain.    Hav- 
ing to  attend  the  arrival  of  bateaux   forwarded  for  the  purpose 
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from  Albany  by  tba  carrying^plaee,  Johnioa  miMpii  il  Ihi 
Boath  end  of  the  lake.     He  had  with  him  betwxu  ifv 
thousand  troope  of  New  York  and  New  Bngfamdt  and  ft 
Mohawk  warrion,  loyally  devoted  to  him. 

It  80  happened  that  a  French  force  of  npwarda  of  lki«e  th» 
band  men,  under  the  Baron  de  Diesfcau,  an  old  gMwral  ef  l^i 
reputation,  had  recently  arrived  at  Qaebe0|  dertio^d  agaiHtOl^ 
wego.  The  baron  had  proceeded  to  Montreal,  and  aant 
theuce  seven  hundred  of  his  troops,  when  news  arrrred  of  the 
gathering  on  Lake  George  for  the  attack  on  Crown  Point| 
for  an  inroad  into  Canada.  The  public  were  in 
yielding  to  their  importunities,  the  baron  took  post  ftt  CiMi 
Point  for  its  defence.  Beside  his  regular  troops,  he  bad  vHk 
him  eight  hundred  Canadians,  and  seven  hundred  TiilUatM  ^f  |j( 
ferent  tribes.  The  latter  were  under  the  general 
of  the  Chevalier  Legardcur  de  St.  Pierre,  the  veteran 
whom  Washington  had  delivered  the  despatches  of 
widdie  on  his  diplomatic  mission  to  the  frontier.  TIm 
was  a  man  of  great  influence  among  the  IndiansL 

In  the  mean  time  Johnson  remained  eneamped  at  tha 
end  of  Lake  George,  awaiting  the  a;Tival  of  his  ****^wt  Thi 
camp  was  protected  in  the  rear  by  the  lake,  in  front  fajn  ImhMA 
of  felled  trees ;  and  was  flanked  by  thickly  wooded  BwampsL 

On  the  7th  of  September,  the  Indian  sooats  brou^twoid 
that  they  had  discovered  three  large  roads  made  through  the  fth 
ests  toward  Fort  Edward.  An  attack  on  that  post  was  appi^ 
bended.  Adams,  a  hardy  waggoner,  rode  express  with  ordeis  li 
the  commander  to  draw  all  the  troops  within  the  worksi  Aboil 
midnight  came  other  scouts.  They  had  seen  the  Frendi  witUi 
fcur  miles  of  the  carrying-place.    They  had  heard  the  raport  of  a 
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Bi  sraaket,  and  the  voice  of  a  man  crying  for  mercy,  suppoeed  to  be 
c  Uie  unfortunate  Adams.  In  the  morning  Colonel  Williams  was 
g  detached  with  one  thousand  men,  and  two  hundred  Indians,  to 
1^.  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  retreat. 

*  Within  two  hours  after  their  departure  u.  heavy  fire  of  mus- 

« 

;^  ketry,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  about  three  or  four  miles  off, 
^   told  of  a  warm  encounter.     The  drums  beat  to  arms ;  all  were 
,  Bt  their  posts.     The  firing  grew  sharper  and  sharper,  and  nearer 
V    And  nearer.     The  detachment  under  Williams  was  evidently  re- 
treating.   Colonel  Cole  was  sent  with  three  hundred  men  to  cover 
their  retreat.     The  breastwork  of  trees  was  manned.     Some 
lieavy  cannon  were  dragged  up  to  strengthen  the  front.     A  num- 
ber of  men  were  stationed  with  a  field-piece  on  an  eminence  on 
the  left  flank. 

In  a  short  time  fugitives  made  their  appearance ;  first  singly, 
then  in  masses,  flying  in  confusion,  wi^  a  rattling  fire  behind 
them,  and  the  horrible  Indian  war-whoop.  Consternation  seized 
upon  the  camp,  especially  when  the  French  emerged  from  the  for- 
est in  battle  array,  led  by  the  Baron  Dieskau,  the  gallant  com- 
mander of  Crown  Point  Had  all  his  troops  been  as  daring  as 
himself,  the  camp  might  have  been  carried  by  assault ;  but  the 
Canadians  and  Indians  held  back,  posted  themselves  behind  trees, 
and  took  to  bosh-fighting. 

The  baron  was  left  with  his  regulars  (two  hundred  grenadiers) 
in  front  of  the  camp.  He  kept  up  a  fire  by  platoons,  but  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  do  much  mischief;  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
firod  from  their  coverts.  The  artillery  played  on  them  in  return. 
The  camp,  having  recovered  from  its  panic,  opened  a  fire  of  mus- 
ketry.    The  engagement  became  general.    The  French  grenadiers 

F'nnd  their  ground  bravely  for  a  long  time,  but  were  dreadfully 
Vol.  L— 9* 
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eat  np  bj  the  artillery  and  small  arms.  The  aetion 
OD  the  part  of  the  French,  uutil,  after  a  long  contest,  they  gMi 
way.  Johnson^a  men  and  the  Indiana  then  leaped  over  tki 
breastwork,  and  a  chance  medley  fight  ensued,  that  ended  in  Ik 
slaughter,  rent,  or  capture  of  the  enemy. 

The  Baron  de  Dieskau  had  been  disabled  by  a  womnd  in  lb 
log.  One  of  his  men,  who  endeavored  to  assist  him,  was  ikot 
down  by  his  side.  The  baron,  left  alone  in  the  retreat,  «■ 
found  by  the  pursuers  leaning  against  the  stump  of  a  tree.  Ai 
they  approached,  he  felt  for  his  watch  to  insure  kind  treataat 
by  delivering  it  up.  A  soldier,  thinking  he  was  drawing  forth  a 
pistol  to  defend  himself,  shot  him  through  the  hips.  He  wm 
conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  camp,  but  ultimately  died  of  Ui 
wounds. 

The  baron  had  really  set  off  from  Crown  Point  to  snrprin 
Fort  Edward,  and,  if  successful,  to  push  on  to  Albany  and  Scfa^ 
nectady ;  lay  them  in  ashes,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with 
Oswego.  The  Canadians  and  Indians,  however,  refused  to  attaA 
the  fort,  fearful  of  its  cannon ;  he  had  changed  his  plan,  ther^ 
fore,  and  determined  to  surprise  the  camp.  In  the  encoonter 
with  the  detachment  under  Williams,  the  brave  Chevalier  Lega^ 
deur  de  St.  Pierre  lost  his  life.  On  the  part  of  the  Amerieaiiii 
Ilcndrick,  a  famous  old  Mohr.wk  sachem,  grand  ally  of  Genoal 
Johniion,  was  slain. 

Johnson  himself  received  a  slight  wound  early  in  the  actioa, 
and  retired  to  his  tent  He  did  not  follow  up  the  victory  as  be 
should  have  done,  alleging  that  it  was  first  necessary  to  bnild  a 
strong  fort  at  his  encampment,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  oommvni- 
cation  with  Albany,  and  by  the  time  this  was  completed,  il 
would  be  too  late  to  advance  against  Crown  Point.     He 
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ingly  erected  a  stockaded  fort,  which  receiyed  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Henry ;  and  having  garrisoned  it,  retumcA  to  Albany.  His 
aervioes,  although  they  gained  him  no  lanrel-wreath,  were  re- 
warded by  government  with  five  thousand  pounds,  and  a  baro- 
netcy;  and  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  Indian  Afiairs.* 


*  Joluiflon'fr  Letter  to  the  Colonial  Governors,  Sept  9th,  1758.    London 
Hag.,  1765.,  p.  544.    Hohnes*  Ahl  Annals,  vol  il,  pu  68.    4th  edit,  1829. 
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MoRTiFViNO  experience  had  oonvinced  WaRliington  of  the  ii 
cicncj  of  the  militia  laws,  and  he  now  act  about  effecting  a  icftr- 
mation.  Through  his  great  and  persevering  efforts,  an  act  vii 
passed  in  the  Virginia  LcgisUtnre  giving  prompt  openUioBli 
courts-martial ;  punishing  insubordination,  mutiny  and  deaertioi 
with  adeijuate  severity;  strengthening  the  authority  of  a 
mander,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  enforce  order  and 
among  officers  as  well  as  privates ;  and  to  avail  himself,  in  time  of 
emergency,  and  for  the  common  safety,  of  the  means  and  aerrieei 
of  individuals. 

This  being  effected,  he  proceedi^d  to  fill  up  his  companies,  aad 
to  enforce  this  newly  defined  authority  within  his  camp.  AH 
gaming,  drinking,  quarrelling,  swearing,  and  similar  excesMi^ 
were  prohibited  under  severe  penalties. 

In  disciplining  his  men,  they  were  instructed  not  merely  IB 
and  regular  tactics,  but  iu  all  the  btrategy  of  Indiu 
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w&re,  and  what  is  called  <*  bosh-fighting,'^ — a  knowledge  indis- 
peoable  in  the  wild  wars  of  the  wilderness.     Stockaded  fortfl, 
too,  were  conatmcted  at  Tarious  points,  as  places  of  refuge  and 
defeooe,  in  exposed  neighborhoods.     Under  shelter  of  these,  the 
inhtbitants  began  to  return  to  their  deserted  homes.     A  shorter 
and  better  road,  also,  was  opened  by  him  between  Winchester  and 
Comberlandy  for  the  transmission  of  reinforcements  and  supplies. 
His  exertions,  however,  were  impeded  by  one  of  those  qucs- 
ticDs  of  preccdenoe,  which  had  so  often  annoyed  him,  arising 
from  the  difference  between  crown  and  provincial  commissions. 
Maryland  having  by  a  scanty  appropriation  raised  a  small  militia 
force,  stationed  Captain  Dagworthy,  with  a  company  of  thirty 
men,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  which  stood  within  the  boundaries  of 
that  province.     Dagworthy  had  served  in  Canada  in  the  preced- 
ing war,  and  had  received  a  king's  commission.     This  he  had 
since  oommnted  for  half-pay,  and,  of  course,  had  virtually  parted 
with  its  privileges.     He  was  nothing  more,  therefore,  than  a  Ma- 
ryland provincial  captain,  at  the  head  of  thirty  men.     He  now, 
however,  assnmed  to  act  under  his  royal  commission,  and  refused 
to  obey  the  orders  of  any  officer,  however  high  his  rank,  who 
uerely  held  his  commission  from  a  governor.    Nay,  when  Gover- 
nor, or  rather  Colonel  Innes,  who  commanded  at  the  fort,  was 
called  away  to  North  Carolina  by  his  private  affairs,  the  captain 
took  upon  himself  the  command,  and  insisted  upon  it  as  his  right. 
Parties  instantly  arose,  and  quarrels  ensued  among  the  inferior 
officers ;  grave  questions  were  agitated  between  the  Governors  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  as  to  the  fort  itself;  the  former  claimii.*g 
it  as  within  his  province,  the  latter  insisting  that,  as  it  had  been 
built  according  to  orders  sent  by  the  king,  it  was  the  king^s  fort, 
and  could  not  be  sabject  to  the  authority  of  Maryland. 
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WaBhington  refrained  from  miDgling  in  this  dispute ;  bat  in- 
timated that  if  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Virginia 
miu^t  yield  precedence  to  a  Maryland  captain  of  thirty  men,  he 
should'  have  to  resign  his  commission,  as  he  had  been  compelled 
to  do  before,  by  a  question  of  military  rank. 

So  difficult  was  it,  however,  to  settle  these  disputes  of  preo^ 
dence,  especially  where  the  claims  of  two  governors  came  in  col* 
lision,  that  it  was  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  Major-Oen- 
cral  Shirley,  who  had  succeeded  Braddock  in  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  colonies.  For  this  purpose  Washington  was  to  go 
to  Boston,  obtain  a  decision  from  Shirley  of  the  point  in  dispatei 
and  a  general  regulation,  by  which  these  difficulties  oould  be  pre- 
vented in  future.  It  was  thought,  also,  that  in  a  conference  with 
the  commander-in-chief  he  might  inform  himself  of  the  military 
measures  in  contemplation. 

Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  February  (1756),  leaving  Colonel 
Adam  Stephen  in  command  of  the  troops,  Washington  set  out 
ou  his  mission,  accompanied  by  his  aide-de-camp,  Captain 
George  Mercer  of  Virginia,  and  Captain  Stewart  of  the  Vir^ia 
light  horse ;  the  officer  who  had  taken  care  of  General  Braddock 
in  his  last  moments. 

lu  those  days  the  conveniences  of  travelling,  even  between  our 
main  cities,  were  few,  and  the  roads  execrable.  The  party,  there- 
fore, travelled  in  Virginia  style,  on  horseback,  attended  by  their 
black  servants  in  livery.*     In  this  way  they  accomplished  a  jour^ 

*  We  hare  hitherto  treated  of  Washington  in  hU  compaigna  in  the 
wilderness,  frugal  and  scanty  in  his  equipments,  often,  very  probably,  in 
little  better  than  hunter's  garb.  Ilis  present  excursion  through  tome  of  the 
Atlantic  cities  i>reseuts  hiiu  in  a  different  aspect  His  recent  intercoone 
with  yuung  Briti^ih  officers,  had  probably  elevated  his  notions  as  to  style  in 
drcds  and  appearance ;  at  least  we  are  inclined  to  suspeet  so  from  the  161* 
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Bcj <^  fire  hundred  miles  in  the  depth  of  winter;  stopping  for 
tome  days  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Those  cities  were 
then  comparatively  small,  and  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  young 
Sootliem  officers  attracted  attention.  The  late  disastrous  hattlo 
WIS  8tQl  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  the  honorahle  way  in 
wiueh  ihese  young  officers  had  acquitted  themselves  in  it,  made 
them  objects  of  universal  interest  Washington's  fame,  especially, 
^ad  gone  before  him  ;  having  been  spread  by  the  officers  who  had 
Krred  with  him,  and  by  the  public  honors  decreed  him  by  the 
Vir;ginii  Legislature.  *'  Your  name,''  wrote  his  former  fellow- 
campaigner,  Gist,  in  a  letter  dated  in  the  preceding  autumn,  "  is 
Bwre  talked  of  in  Philadelphia  than  that  of  any  other  person  in 
the  imy,  and  every  hody  seems  willing  to  venture  under  your 
eoomaod." 

With  these  prepossessions  in  his  favor,  when  we  consider 
Vishington's  nohle  person  and  demeanor,  his  consummate  horse- 
nanship,  the  admirable  horses  he  was  accustomed  to  ride,  and  the 
tristoeratical  style  of  his  equipments,  we  may  imagine  the  eflfect 
prodaoed  hy  himself  and  his  little  cavalcade,  as  they  clattered 

Mug  aristoeratical  order  for  clothes,  sent  shortly  before  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, to  his  correspondent  in  London. 

"2  eooiplete  livery  suits  for  servants;  with  a  spare  cloak,  and  all  other 
■cccnary  trimmings  for  two  suits  more.  I  would  have  you  choose  the 
lively  by  our  arms,  only  as  the  field  of  the  arms  is  white,  I  think  the 
clothes  had  better  not  be  quite  so,  hut  nearly  like  the  inclosed.  Tlie  trim- 
BOi^  and  facings  of  scarlet,  and  a  scarlet  waistcoat.  If  livery  Inco  ut  not 
quite  disused,  I  should  he  glad  to  have  the  cloaks  laced.  I  like  Ihni  fashion 
heit,  and  two  silver-laced  hats  for  the  above  servants. 

"  1  set  of  horse  furniture,  with  livery  luce,  with  the  Washington  eiT>!it 
ill  the  hoosings,  dtc  The  cloak  to  be  of  the  same  piece  and  color  of  the 
dothca. 

**  8  gold  and  scarlet  sword-knots.  3  silver  and  blue  do.  1  fasliionable 
|nldJae«d  hat* 
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through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  Bosttm, 
It  is  needless  to  saj,  their  sojoom  in  eaoh  oitj  was  a  continnal 
fete. 

The  mission  to  General  Shirley  was  entirely  soooessful  as  to 
the  question  of  rank.  A  written  order  from  the  oommander-in- 
chief  determined  that  Dagworthy  was  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a 
provincial  captain,  only,  and,  of  course,  most  on  all  occasions 
give  precedence  to  Colonel  Washington,  as  a  provincial  field 
officer.  The  latter  was  disappointed,  however,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  himself  and  his  officers  put  upon  the  regular  establish- 
ment, with  commissions  from  the  king,  and  had  to  remain  sub- 
jected to  mortifying  questions  of  rank  and  etiquette,  when  serving 
in  company  with  regular  tiroops. 

From  General  Shirley  he  learnt  that  the  main  objects  of  the 
ensuing  campaign  would  be  the  reduction  of  Fort  Niagara,  so  as 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  as  a  measure  of  safety 
for  New  York,  the  besieging  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and  the  menacing 
of  Quebec  by  a  body  of  troops  which  were  to  advance  by  the 
Kennebec  River. 

The  official  career  of  General  Shirley  was  drawing  to  a  dose. 
Though  a  man  of  good  parts,  he  had  always,  until  recently,  acted 
in  a  civil  capacity,  and  proved  incompetent  to  conduct  military 
operations.  He  was  recalled  to  England,  and  was  to  be  super- 
seded by  General  Abercrombie,  who  was  coming  out  with  two 
regiments. 

The  general  command  in  America,  however,  was  to  be  held 
by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  who  was  invested  with  powers  almost 
equal  to  those  of  a  viceroy,  being  placed  above  all  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors.    These  might  claim  to  be  civil  and  military  representa- 
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trres  of  their  soyereign  within  their  respective  colonies;  but,  even 
there,  w«re  bound  to  defer  and  yield  precedence  to  this  their 
offieiil  superior.  This  was  part  of  a  plan  devised  long  ago,  but 
DOW  int  brought  into  operation,  by  which  the  ministry  hoped  to 
mite  the  colonies  under  military  rule,  and  oblige  the  Assemblies, 
magistrates,  and  people  to  furnish  quarters  and  provide  a  general 
food  sabject  to  the  control  of  this  military  dictator. 

Beside  his  general  command,  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  was  to  be 
gorenor  of  Virginia  and  colonel  of  a  royal  American  regiment 
of  four  battalions,  to  be  raised  in  the  colonies,  but  furnished  with 
offieen  who,  like  himself,  had  seen  foreign^  service.  The  cam- 
paign would  open  on  his  arrival,  which,  it  was  expected,  would  be 
early  in  the  spring ;  and  brilliant  results  were  anticipated. 

Washington  remained  ten  days  in  Boston,  attending,  with 
great  interest,  the  meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in 
which  the  plan  of  military  operations  was  ably  discussed;  and 
receiving  the  most  hospitable  attentions  from  the  polite  and  intel- 
ligent society  of  the  place,  after  which  ho  returned  to  New  York. 
Tradition  gives  very  different  motives  from  those  of  business 
for  his  two  sojourns  in  the  latter  city.     He  found  there  an  early 
friend  and  school-mate,  Beverly  Robinson,  son  of  John  Robinson, 
qwaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.     He  was  living  hap- 
pily and  prosperously  with  a  young  and  wealthy  bride,  having 
Harried  one  of  the  nieces  and  heiresses  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Philipsc, 
t  rich  landholder,  whose  manor-house  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
huks  of  the  Hudson.     At  the  house  of  Mr.  Beverly  Robinson, 
vhere  Waflhington  was  an  honored  guest,  he  met  Miss  Mary 
Philipee,  sister  of  and  co-heiress  with  Mrs.  Robinson,  a  young 
Iidy  whose  personal  attractions  are  said  to  have  rivalled  her 
ii|nted  wealth. 
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We  hare  already  given  an  instance  of  WaahingtoD's  early 
Bensibility  to  female  charms.  A  life,  however,  of  constant  activi- 
ty and  care,  passed  for  the  most  part  in  the  wilderness  and  on  the 
frontier,  far  from  female  society,  had  left  little  mood  or  leisure 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  tender  sentiment ;  but  made  him  more 
sensible,  in  the  present  brief  interval  of  gay  and  social  life,  to  the 
attractions  of  an  elegant  wonum,  brought  up  in  the  polite  circk 
of  New  York. 

That  he  was  an  open  admirer  of  Miss  Philipse  is  an  historical 
fact ;  that  he  sought  her  hand,  but  was  refused,  is  traditional,  and 
not  very  probable.  His  military  rank,  his  early  laurels  and  dis- 
tinguished presence,  were  all  calculated  to  win  favor  in  female 
eyes;  but  his  sojourn  in  New  York  was  brief;  he  may  have  been 
diffident  in  urging  his  suit  with  a  lady  accustomed  to  the  homage 
of  society  and  surrounded  by  admirers.  The  most  probable  ver- 
sion of  the  story  is,  that  he  was  called  away  by  his  public  duties 
before  he  had  made  sufficient  approaches  in  his  siege  of  the  lady^s 
heart  to  warrant  a  summons  to  surrender.  In  the  latter  part  of 
March  we  find  him  at  W  illiamsburg  attending  the  opening  of  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  eager  to  promote  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontier  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  the  leading 
object  of  his  ambition.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  erect- 
ing forts  for  the  defence  of  their  own  borders,  but  showed  no 
disposition  to  co-operate  with  Virginia  in  the  field ;  and  artillery, 
artillerymen,  and  engineers  were  wanting  for  an  attack  on  fortified 
places.  Washington  urged,  therefore,  an  augmentation  of  the 
provincial  forces,  and  various  improvements  in  the  militia  laws. 

While  thus  engaged,  he  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  and 
confidant  in  New  York,  warning  him  to  hasten  back  to  that  city 
before  it  was  too  late,  as  Captain  Morris,  who  had  been  hia  fellow 
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lideJe^ttBip  under  Bnddook,  was  laying  close  siege  to  Miss 
PluUpaei  Sterner  alarms,  however,  sommoned  him  in  another 
dinctioo.  Expresses  from  Winchester  brought  word  that  the 
FicDch  had  made  another  sortie  from  Fort  Duquesne,  accompa- 
nied by  a  band  of  sarages,  and  were  spreading  terror  and  desola- 
tion throng  the  oonntrj.  In  this  moment  of  exigency  all  softer 
damn  were  forgotten ;  Washington  repaired  in  all  haste  to  his 
post  at  Winehester,  and  Cantain  Morris  was  left  to  urge  his  suit 
■orifaDed  and  eany  oil  buis  priiu 
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Report  had  not  exaggerated  the  troubles  of  the  frontier.  It  was 
marauded  by  merciless  bands  of  savages,  led,  in  some  instances, 
by  Frenchmen.  Travellers  were  murdered,  farm-houses  burnt 
down,  families  butchered,  and  even  stockaded  forts,  or  houses  of 
refuge,  attacked  in  open  day.  The  marauders  had  crossed  the 
mountains  and  penetrated  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah;  and 
several  persons  had  fallen  beneath  the  tomahawk  in  the  ncigL* 
borhood  of  Winchester. 

Washington's  old  friend.  Lord  Fairfax,  found  himself  no 
longer  safe  in  his  rural  abode.  Oreenway  Court  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  woodland  region,  affording  a  covert  approach  for  the  stealthy 
savage.  II is  lordship  was  considered  a  great  chief,  whose  scalp 
would  be  an  inestimable  trophy  for  an  Indian  warrior.  Fears 
were  entertained,  therefore,  by  his  friends,  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  surprise  him  in  his  green-wood  castle.  His  nephew. 
Colonel  Martin,  of  the  militia,  who  resided  with  him,  suggested 
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the  expediency  of  a  removal  to  the  lower  settlements,  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  high-spirited  old  nobleman  demurred ;  his 
licirt  cleaved  to  the  home  which  he  had  formed  for  himself  in  the 
wilderness.  "  I  am  an  old  man,"  said  he,  "  and  it  is  of  little  im- 
porttnoe  whether  I  fall  by  the  tomahawk  or  die  of  disease  and  old 
age;  bot  yoa  are  young,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  many  years 
before  yon,  therefore  decide  for  us  both ;  my  only  fear  is,  that  if 
ve  retire,  the  whole  district  will  break  up  and  take  to  flight ;  and 
this  fine  coontry,  which  I  have  been  at  such  cost  and  trouble  to 
improve,  will  again  become  a  wilderness.'' 

Colonel  Martin  took  but  a  short  time  to  deliberate.  He  knew 
t]ko  fearless  character  of  his  uncle,  and  perceived  what  was  his 
inclination.  He  considered  that  his  lordship  had  numerous  re- 
tainers, white  and  black,  with  hardy  huntsmen  and  foresters  to 
nHy  round  him,  and  that  Oreenway  Court  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Winchester ;  he  decided,  therefore,  that  they  should 
remain  and  abide  the  course  of  events. 

Washington,  on  his  arrival  at  Winchester,  found  the  inhabi- 
tants in  great  dismay.  He  resolved  immediately  to  organize  a 
force,  composed  partly  of  troops  from  Fort  Cumberland,  partly 
of  militia  from  Winchester  and  its  vicinity,  to  put  himself  at  its 
bead,  and  "  scour  the  woods  and  suspected  places  in  all  the  moun- 
tiins  and  valleys  of  this  part  of  the  frontier,  in  quest  of  the  In- 
dians and  their  more  cruel  associates." 

He  accordingly  despatched  an  express  to  Fort  Cumberland 
with  orders  for  a  detachment  from  the  garrison ;  "  but  how,"  said 
be,  *'  are  men  to  be  raised  at  Winchester,  since  orders  are  no 
leoger  regarded  in  the  county  ?  " 

Lord  Fair&x,  and  other  militia  officers  with  whom  he  consult- 
ed, advised  that  each  captain  should  call  a  private  muster  of  his 
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moD,  and  read  before  them  an  address,  or" exhortation ** as  it  was 
called,  being  an  appeal  to  their  patriotism  and  fears,  and  a  sum* 
uioiis  to  assemble  on  the  15th  of  April  to  enroll  themselTes  for 
the  projected  mountain  foray. 

This  measure  was  adopted ;  the  private  musterings  occurred  ; 
the  exhortation  was  read ;  the  time  and  place  of  assemblage  ap- 
|)oiuted ;  but,  when  the  day  of  enrolment  arrived,  not  more  than 
fifteen  men  appeared  upon  the  ground.  In  the  mean  time  the 
express  returned  with  sad  accounts  from  Fort  Cumberland.  No 
troops  could  be  furnished  from  that  quarter.  The  garrison  was 
scarcely  strong  enough  for  self-defence,  having  sent  out  detach- 
ments in  different  directions.  The  express  had  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  having  been  fired  upon  repeatedly,  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  his  clothes  riddled  with  bullet&  The  roads,  he 
said,  were  infested  by  savages ;  none  but  hunters,  who  knew  how 
to  thread  the  forests  at  night,  could  travel  with  safety. 

Horrors  accumulated  at  Winchester.  Every  hour  brought  its 
tale  of  terror,  true  or  false,  of  houses  burnt,  families  massacred, 
or  beleaguered  and  famishing  in  stockaded  forta  The  danger 
a])proached.  A  scouting  party  had  been  attacked  in  the  Warm 
Spring  Mountain,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  by  a  large  body  of 
French  and  Indians,  mostly  on  horseback.  The  captain  of  the 
scouting  party  and  several  of  his  men  had  been  slain,  and  the  rest 
put  to  flight. 

An  attack  on  Winchester  was  apprehended,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  people  rose  to  agony.  They  now  turned  to  Washington  as 
their  main  hope.  The  women  surrounded  him,  holding  vp  theii 
children,  and  imploring  him  with  tears  and  cries  to  save  them 
from  the  savages.  The  youthful  commander  looked  round  on  the 
-^-^ppliant  crowd  with  a  countenance  beaming  with  pity,  and  a 
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keart  wnrag  with  angaiMh.  A  letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddio 
ibovs  the  conflict  of  his  feelings.  ^^  I  am  too  little  acc^uaintcd 
vith  pathetic  language  to  attempt  a  description  of  these  people's 
^resseai  Bat  what  can  I  do  ?  I  see  their  situation ;  I  know 
their  danger,  and  participate  their  sufferings,  without  having  it 
IB  my  power  to  give  them  further  relief  than  ^mcertain  promises.^' 
—"The  sapplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and  moving  petitions 
oftdomeny  melt  me  into  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  de- 
dare,  if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing 
■acrificc  to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that  would  contribute 
to  the  pcople^s  ease." 

The  unstudied  eloquence  of  this  letter  drew  from  the  governor 

ID  instant  order  for  a  militia  force  from  the  upper  counties  to  his 

uustaace;  but  the  Virginia  newspapers,  in  descanting  on  the 

^tier  troubles,  threw  discredit  on  the  army  and  its  officers, 

•od  attached  blame  to  its  commander.     Stung  to  the  quick  by 

^  injustice,  Washington  publicly  declared  that  nothing  but  the 

umninent  danger  of  the  times  prevented  him  from  instantly  re- 

ngning  a  command  from  which  he  could  never  reap  cither  honor 

or  benefit     His  sensitiveness  called  forth  strong  letters  from  his 

friends,  assuring  him  of  the  high  sense  entertained  at  the  seat  of 

government,  and  elsewhere,  of  his  merits  and  services.     *^  Your 

good  health  and  fortune  are  the  toast  of  every  table,"  wrote  his 

early  friend.  Colonel  Fairfax,  ut  that  time  a  member  of  the  gov* 

enior's  council.     "  Your  endeavors  in  the  service  and  defence  of 

jonr  country  must  redound  to  your  honor." 

'*  Our  hopes,  dear  George,"  wrote  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  *^  are  all  fixed  on  you  for  bringing 
our  aflEairs  to  a  happy  issue.  Consider  what  fatal  consequences 
lo  jonr  ooontry  your  resigning  the  command  at  this  time  may 
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be,  especially  as  there  is  do  doubt  moat  of  the  offioen  will  follow 
your  example." 

Id  fact,  the  aituatioD  aod  serrices  of  the  jOQthful  commaoder, 
phut  up  ID  a  frontier  towD,  destitute  of  forces,  surronnded  by  say* 
age  foes,  gallantly,  though  despairingly,  devotiug  himflelf  to  the 
safety  of  a  sufferingipeople,  were  properly  understood  throughout 
the  %?ountry,  and  excited  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  his  favor.  The 
Legislature,  too,  began  at  length  to  act,  but  timidly  and  inefll- 
cieutly.  "The  country  knows  her  danger,"  writes  one  of  the 
members,  "  but  such  is  her  parsimony  that  she  is  willing  to  wait 
for  the  rains  to  wet  the  powder,  and  the  rats  to  eat  the  bow- 
strings of  the  enemy,  rather  than  attempt  to  drive  them  from  her 
frontiers." 

The  measure  of  relief  voted  by  the  Assembly  was  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  an  increase 
of  the  provincial  force  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  With  this,  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  and  garrison  a  chain  of  frontier  forts,  extend- 
ing through  the  ranges  of  the  Allegany  Mountains,  from  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  borders  of  North  Carolina ;  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  miles.  This  was  one  of  the  inconsiderate 
projects  devised  by  Governor  Dinwiddie. 

Washington,  in  letters  to  the  governor  and  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  urged  the  impolicy  of  such  a  plan,  with 
their  actual  force  and  means.  The  forts,  he  observed,  ought  to 
be  within  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  of  each  other,  that  their  spies 
might  be  able  to  keep  watch  over  the  intervening  country,  other- 
wise the  Indians  would  pass  between  them  unperoeived,  effect 
their  ravages,  and  escape  to  the  mountains,  swamps,  and  ravines^ 
before  the  troops  from  the  forts  could  be  assembled  to  pursue 
them.  They  ought  each  to  be  garrisoned  with  eighty  or  a  hundred 
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meDy  80  ms  to  afford  detachments  of  sufficient  strength,  without 
leaying  the  garrison  too  weak;  for  the  Indians  are  the  most 
ttealthj  and  patient  of  spies  and  lurkers ;  will  lie  in  wait  for 
days  together  about  small  forts  of  the  kind,  and,  if  they  find,  by 
some  diance  prisoner,  that  the  garrison  is  actually  weak,  will 
first  aarprise  and  cut  off  its  scouting  parties,  and  then  attack  the 
fort  itaell  It  was  evident,  therefore,  observed  he,  that  to  garri* 
son  properly  such  a  line  of  forts,  would  require,  at  least,  two 
thoasand  men.  And  even  then,  a  line  of  such  extent  might  be 
broken  through  at  one  end  before  the  other  end  could  yield  as- 
sistanoe.  Feint  attacks,  also,  might  be  made  at  one  point,  while 
the  real  attack  was  made  at  another,  quite  distant ;  and  the  coun- 
try be  overrun  before  its  widely-posted  defenders  could  be  alarmed 
and  concentrated.  Then  must  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
immense  cost  of  building  so  many  forts,  and  the  constant  and  con- 
suming expense  of  supplies  and  transportation. 

His  idea  of  a  defensive  plan  was  to  build  a  strong  fort  at  Win- 
chester, the  central  point,  where  all  the  main  roads  met  of  a  wide 
range  of  scattered  settlements,  where  tidings  could  soonest  be  col* 
\ei**ed  from  every  quarter,  and  whence  reinforcements  and  supplies 
could  most  readily  be  forwarded.  It  was  to  be  a  grand  deposit 
of  military  stores,  a  residence  for  commanding  officers,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  women  and  children  in  time  of  alarm,  when  the 
men  had  suddenly  to  take  the  field ;  in  a  word,  it  was  to  be  the 
citadel  of  the  frontier. 

Beside  this,  he  would  have  three  or  four  large  fortresses 

erected  at  convenient  distances  upon  the  frontiers,  with  powerful 

garrisons,  so  as  to  be  able  to  throw  out,  in  constant  succession, 

strong  scouting  parties,  to  range  the  country.     Fort  Cumberland 

he  oondenmed  as  being  oat  of  the  province,  and  out  of  the  track 
Vol.  L— 10 
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of  Indian  inouraions;  insomaeh  that  it  seldom  reoeiTod  an  alarm 
until  all  the  miachief  had  heen  effected. 

His  representations  with  respect  to  military  laws  and  regnla- 
tions  were  equally  cogent  In  the  lata  act  of  the  Assembly  for 
raising  a  regiment,  it  was  provided  that,  in  oases  of  emergency,  if 
recruits  should  not  offer  in  sufficient  number,  the  militia  might  be 
drafted  to  supply  the  deficiencies,  bat  only  to  serve  until  Decem- 
ber, and  not  to  be  marched  out  of  the  province.  In  thb  case, 
said  he,  before  they  have  entered  upon  service,  or  got  the  least 
smattering  of  duty,  they  will  claim  a  discharge ;  if  they  are  par- 
suing  an  enemy  who  has  committed  the  most  anheard-of  cruelties, 
he  has  only  to  step  across  the  Potomac,  and  he  is  safe.  Then  as 
to  the  limits  of  service,  they  might  just  as  easily  have  been  en- 
listed for  seventeen  months,  as  seven.  Thoy  would  then  have 
been  seasoned  as  well  as  disciplined ;  "  for  we  find  by  experience," 
says  he,  "  that  our  poor  ragged  soldiers  would  kill  the  most  aptive 
militia  in  five  days'  marching." 

Then,  as  to  punishments :  death,  it  wm  trne,  had  been  decreed 
for  mutiny  and  desertion ;  but  there  was  no  punishment  for  cow- 
ardice ;  for  holding  correspondence  with  the  enemy ;  for  quitting,  or 
sleeping  on  one's  post ;  all  capital  offences,  according  to  the  military 
codes  of  Europe  Neither  were  there  provisions  for  quartering  or 
billeting  soldiers,  or  impressing  waggons  and  other  oonveyanoes, 
in  times  of  exigency.  To  crown  all,  no  court-martial  could  sit 
out  of  Virginia ;  a  most  embarrassing  regulation,  when  troops 
were  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  beyond  the  frontier.  He  earnestly 
suggested  amendments  on  all  these  points,  as  well  as  with  regard 
to  the  soldiers'  pay;  which  was  less  than  that  of  the  r^^ar 
troops,  or  the  troops  of  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

All  these  suggestions,  showing  at  this  youthful  age  that  fore* 
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thoiiglit  and  oinmmspeotion  whioh  distingaished  him  throughout 
life,  were  repeatedly  and  eloqaentlj  urged  upon  Governor  Dia- 
widdie,  with  very  little  effect.  The  plan  of  a  frontier  line  of 
twentj-three  forts  was  persisted  in.  Fort  Cumberland  was  per< 
tinaoiooaly  kept  np  at  a  great  and  U93lesa  expense  of  men  and 
money,  and  the  militia  laws  remained  lax  and  inefficient  It  was 
decreed,  however,  that  the  great  central  fort  at  Winchester 
recommended  by  Washington,  should  be  erected. 

lo  the  height  of  the  alarm,  a  company  of  one  hundred  gentle- 
men, mounted  and  equipped,  volunteered  their  services  to  repair 
to  the  frontier.  They  were  headed  by  Poyton  Randolph,  attor- 
ney-general, a  man  deservedly  popular  throagbout  the  province. 
Their  offer  was  gladly  ac^eptd.  They  wsro  denominated  the 
'^Gentlemen  Associators,"  and  great  expectations,  of  course, 
were  entertained  from  their  gallantry  and  devotion.  They  were 
empowered,  also,  to  aid  with  their  judgmoat  in  the  selection  of 
places  for  frontier  forts. 

The  "  Gentlemen  Associators,^'  like  all  gentlemen  associators 
in  similar  emergencies,  turned  out  with  great  zeal  and  spirit,  and 
immense  popular  effect,  but  wasted  their  fire  in  preparation,  and 
on  the  march.  Washington,  who  well  understood  the  value  of 
each  aid,  observed  dryly  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Dinwiddie,  "  I 
am  heartily  glad  that  you  have  fixed  upon  these  gentlemen  to 
point  ont  the  places  for  erecting  forts,  but  regret  to  find  their 
motions  so  slow."  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  have  con- 
ducted themselves  gallantly,  had  they  been  put  to  the  test ;  but 
before  they  arrived  near  the  scene  of  danger  the  alarm  was  over. 
About  the  beginning  of  May,  scouts  brought  in  word  that  the 
tracks  of  the  marauding  savages  tended  toward  Fort  Duqucsno, 
as  if  on  the  return.     In  a  little  while  it  was  ascertained  that  they 
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had  recrossed  the  Allegany  Mountaia  to  the  Ohio  in  soch  niiiii- 
bcrs  as  to  leave  a  beaten  track,  equal  to  that  made  in  the  precedU 
ing  year  by  the  army  of  Braddock. 

The  repeated  inroads  of  the  savages  called  for  an  effeotoal 
and  permanent  check.  The  idea  of  being  constantly  subject  to 
the  irruptions  of  a  deadly  foe,  that  moved  with  stealth  and  mys- 
tery, and  was  only  to  be  traced  by  its  ravages,  and  counted  by  its 
footprints,  discouraged  all  settlement  of  the  country.  The  beaa- 
tiful  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  was  fast  becoming  a  deserted  and 
a  silent  place.  Her  people,  for  the  most  part,  had  fled  to  the 
older  settlements  south  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Blue  Ridg^e 
was  likely  soon  to  become  virtually  the  frontier  line  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

We  have  to  record  one  signal  act  of  retaliation  on  the  per- 
fidious tribes  of  the  Ohio,  in  which  a  person  whose  name  subse- 
quently became  dear  to  Americans,  was  concerned.  Prisoners 
who  had  escaped  from  the  savages  reported  that  Shingis,  Wash- 
ington's faithless  ally,  and  another  sachem,  called  Captain  Jacobs, 
wore  the  two  heads  of  the  hostile  bands  that  had  desolated  the 
frontier.  That  they  lived  at  Kit  tanning,  an  Indian  town,  about 
forty  miles  above  Fort  Duquesne ;  at  which  their  warriors  were 
fitted  out  for  incursions,  and  whither  they  returned  with  their 
prisoners  and  plunder.  Captain  Jacobs  was  a  daring  fellow,  and 
scoffed  at  palisadoed  forts.  "  He  could  take  any  fort,**  he  said, 
"  that  would  catch  fire." 

A  party  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  provincials,  resolute  men, 
undertook  to  surprise,  and  destroy  this  savage  nest.  It  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  John  Armstrong;  and  with  him  went 
Dr.  Ilugh  Mercer,  of  subsequent  renown,  who  had  received  a  cap- 
tain ^s  colli  mission  from  Peunsylvanin,  on  the  6th  of  March,  175& 
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AmiBtroiig  led  his  men  rapidly,  but  secretly,  over  mountain, 
uid  through  forest,  until,  after  a  long  and  perilous  march,  they 
reached  the  Allegany.  It  was  a  moonlight  night  when  they  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Kittanning.  They  were  guided  to  the 
Tillage  by  whoops  and  yells,  and  the  sound  of  the  Indian  drum. 
The  warriors  were  celebrating  their  exploits  by  the  triumphant 
scalp-danoe.  After  a  while  the  revel  ceased,  and  a  number  of 
fires  appeared  here  and  there  in  a  corn-field.  They  were  made 
by  such  of  the  Indians  as  slept  in  the  open  air,  and  were  intended 
to  drive  off  the  gnats.  Armstrong  and  his  men  lay  down  ''  quiet 
and  hash,''  observing  every  thing  narrowly,  and  waitmg  until  the 
moon  should  set,  and  the  warriors  be  asleep.  At  length  the 
moon  went  down,  the  fires  burned  low ;  all  was  quiet.  Arm* 
Etrong  now  roused  his  men,  some  of  whom,  wearied  by  their  long 
inarch,  had  fallen  asleep.  He  divided  his  forces ;  part  were  to 
attack  the  warriors  in  the  corn-field,  part  were  despatched  to  the 
houses,  which  were  dimly  seen  by  the  first  streak  of  day.  There 
was  sharp  firing  in  both  quarters,  for  the  Indians,  though  taken 
by  surprise,  fought  bravely,  inspired  by  the  war-whoop  of  their 
chief.  Captain  Jacobs.  The  women  and  children  fled  to  the  woods. 
Several  of  the  provincials  were  killed  and  wounded.  Captain 
Hugh  Mercer  received  a  wound  in  the  arm,  and  was  taken  to  the 
top  of  a  hilL  The  fierce  chieftain.  Captain  Jacobs,  was  besieged 
in  his  house,  which  had  port-holes;  whence  he  and  his  warriors 
made  havoc  among  the  assailants.  The  adjoining  houses  were  set 
on  fire.  The  chief  was  summoned  to  surrender  himself  He  re- 
plied he  was  a  man,  and  would  not  be  a  prisoner.  He  was  told 
he  would  be  burnt  His  reply  was,  "  he  would  kill  four  or  five 
before  ho  died."  The  flames  and  smoke  approached.  "  One  of 
the  be8i^;ed  warriors,  to  show  his  manhood,  began  to  sing.     A 
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Bquaw  at  the  same  time  was  heard  to  cry,  bat  was  aererely  re- 
baked  by  the  ineo.''  * 

In  the  end,  the  warriora  were  driven  oat  by  the  flames ;  some 
escaped,  and  some  were  shot  Among  the  latter  waa  Captain 
Jacobs,  and  his  gigantic  son,  said  to  be  seven  feet  high.  Fire 
was  now  set  to  all  the  honses,  thirty  in  namber.  **  Daring  the 
burning  of  the  booses,^'  says  Colonel  Armstrong,  "  we  were  agree- 
ably entertained  with  a  quick  succession  of  charged  guns, 
gradually  firing  off  as  reached  by  the  fire,  but  much  more  so 
with  the  vast  explosion  of  sundry  bags,  and  large  kegs  of  powder, 
wherewith  almost  every  house  abounded."  The  colonel  was  in  a 
strange  condition  to  enjoy  such  an  entertainment,  having  received 
a  wound  from  a  Urge  musket-ball  in  the  shoulder. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  accomplished.  Thirty  or 
forty  of  the  warriors  were  slain ;  their  stronghold  was  a  smoking 
ruin.  There  was  danger  of  the  victors  being  cut  off  by  a  detach* 
ment  from  Fort  Duquesne.  They  made  the  best  of  their  way, 
therefore,  to  their  horses,  which  had  been  left  at  a  distance,  and 
set  off  rapidly  on  their  march  to  Fort  Lyttleton,  about  sixty 
miles  north  of  Fort  Cumberland. 

Colonel  Armstrong  had  reached  Fort  Lyttleton  on  the  14th 
of  September,  six  days  after  the  battle,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  he  had  been'  intercepted  by  the  Indians  and  was 
lost  He,  with  his  ensign  and  eleven  men,  had  separated  from 
the  main  body  when  they  began  their  march,  and  had  taken 
another  and  what  was  supposed  a  safer  road.  He  had  with  him 
a  woman,  a  boy,  and  two  little  girls,  recaptured  from  the  Indians. 
The  whole  party  ultimately  arrived  safe  at  Fort  Lyttleton,  but 

*  Letter  from  Col.  Armstrong. 
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it  would  wem  that  Mercer,  weak  and  faint  from  his  fractured 
arm,  miiBt  have  fallen  behind,  or  in  some  way  become  separated 
from  them,  and  had  a  long,  solitary,  and  painfol  struggle  through 
the  wilderness,  reaching  the  fort  sick,  weary,  and  half  famished.* 
We  shall  hare  to  speak  hereafter  of  his  services  when  under  the 
standard  of  Washington,  whose  friend  and  neighbor  he  subse- 
quently became.! 

*  **  We  bear  that  Captain  Mercer  was  fourteen  days  in  getting  to  Fort  Lyt- 
deton.  He  had  a  miraculoos  escape,  Hiring  ten  days  on  two  dried  clams  and 
ft  rattlenake,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  berries." — New  York  Mercury  for 
OeMer  4,  1760. 

f  Mercer  was  a  Scotchman,  about  thirty-four  years  of  age.  About  ten 
years  preriously  he  had  serTed  as  Assitttant  Surgeon  in  the  forces  of  Charles 
Edward,  and  followed  his  standard  to  the  disastrous  field  of  Culloden.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  "  Cheralier,"  he  had  escaped  by  the  way  of  InTerness  to 
America,  and  taken  op  his  residence  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

FomrDDco  or  fon  loudouv — ^wibbdcoton's  tovb  or  nwraurw — mmoosicT 

or    THE  mLRlA  tTBTEIC — QKRTLDnV    80LDIEM— CBOM^PURPOSB  WITH    DDf- 

WTDDIB — ^MIUTAXT   AFWAIMB  IN  TBI  NOITH — DKLATS  Or  LOKD   LOUDOUN M>- 

TiVlTI    or  MONTCALM — LOUDOUN  IN  WINTIB  QUAim& 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1756,  Wuhington  exerted  himself 
diligently  in  carrying  out  measures  determined  upon  for  frontier 
security.  The  great  fortress  at  Winchester  was  commenced,  and 
the  work  urged  forward  as  expeditiously  as  the  delays  and  per- 
plexities incident  to  a  badly  organixed  service  would  permit  It 
received  the  name  of  Fort  Loudoun,  in  honor  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  whose  arrival  in  Virginia  was  hopefully  anticipated. 

As  to  the  sites  of  the  frontier  posts,  they  were  decided  upon 
by  Washington  and  his  officers,  after  frequent  and  long  consulta- 
tions ;  parties  were  sent  out  to  work  on  them,  and  men  recruited, 
and  militia  drafted,  to  garrison  them.  Washington  visited  occa* 
sionally  such  as  were  in  progress,  and  near  at  hand.  It  was  9 
service  of  some  peril,  for  the  mountains  and  forests  were  still  in* 
fcsted  by  prowling  savages,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of 
these  now  forts.  At  one  time  when  he  was  reconnoitring  a  wild 
part  of  the  country,  attended  merely  by  a  servant  and  a  guidc^ 
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two  men  were  mnrdered  by  the  IndianB  in  a  solitary  defile  shortly 
after  he  had  passed  through  it 

In  the  autumn,  he  made  a  tour  of  inspection  along  the  whole 
line,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  who  had 
recoTered  from  his  recent  wounds.  This  tour  furnished  repeated 
proofs  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  militia  system.  In  one  place  he 
attempted  to  raise  a  force  with  which  to  scour  a  region  infested 
by  TOTing  bands  of  savages.  After  waiting  several  days,  but  five 
men  answered  to  his  summons.  In  another  place,  where  three 
companies  had  been  ordered  to  the  relief  of  a  fort,  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  all  that  could  be  mustered  were  a  captain,  a  lieuten- 
ant, and  seven  or  eight  men. 

When  the  militia  were  drafted,  and  appeared  under  arms,  the 
ease  was  not  much  better.  It  was  dow  late  in  the  autumn; 
their  term  of  service,  by  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  expired  in 
December, — half  of  the  time,  therefore,  was  lost  in  marching  out 
and  home.  Their  waste  of  provisions  was  enormous.  To  be  put 
on  allowance,  like  other  soldiers,  they  considered  an  indignity. 
They  would  sooner  starve  than  carry  a  few  days'  provisions  ou 
their  backs.  On  the  march,  when  breakfast  was  wanted,  they 
would  knock  down  the  first  beeves  they  met  with,  and,  after  regal- 
ing themselves,  march  on  till  dinner,  when  they  would  take  the 
same  method ;  and  so  for  supper,  to  the  great  oppression  of  the 
people.  For  the  want  of  proper  military  laws,  they  were  obsti- 
nate, self-willed,  and  perverse.  Every  individual  had  his  own 
crude  notion  of  things,  and  would  undertake  to  direct.  If  his 
tdrioe  were  neglected,  he  would  think  himself  slighted,  abused, 
ind  injured,  and,  to  reurcss  himself,  would  depart  for  his  home. 

The  garriscns  were  weak  for  want  of  men,  but  more  so  from 
indolenoe  and  irregularity.     Not  one  was  in  a  posture  of  defence ; 
Vol.  I.— 10» 
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few  bnt  might  bo  surprised  with  the  greatest  ease.  At  one  for^ 
the  Indiaus  rushed  from  their  lurking-place,  pounced  upon  aey- 
cral  children  playing  under  the  walls,  and  bore  them  off  before 
they  were  discovered.  Another  fort  was  sorprised,  and  manj  of 
the  people  massacred  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  oonrse  of  his 
tour,  as  he  and  his  party  approached  a  fort,  he  heard  a  qiuek 
firing  for  several  minutes ;  concluding  that  it  was  attacked,  thej 
hastened  to  its  relief,  but  found  the  garrison  were  merely  amus- 
ing themselves  firing  at  a  mark,  or  for  wagers.  In  this  way  they 
would  waste  their  ammunition  as  freely  as  they  did  their  pro- 
visions. In  the  mean  time,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
in  a  wretched  situation, feeling  the  little  dependence  to  be  put  on 
militia,  who  were  slow  in  coming  to  their  assistance,  indifferent 
about  their  preservation,  unwilling  to  continue,  and  regardless  of 
every  thing  but  of  their  own  case.  In  short,  they  were  so  appre- 
hensive of  approaching  ruin,  that  the  whole  back  country  was  in  m 
general  motion  towards  the  southern  coloniea 

From  the  Catawba,  ho  was  escorted  along  a  range  of  forts  bj 
a  colonel,  and  about  thirty  men,  chiefly  officers.  *'  With  this 
small  company  of  irregulars,^*  says  he,  ^  with  whom  order,  regu- 
larity, circumspection,  and  vigilance  were  matters  of  derision  and 
contempt,  we  set  out,  and,  by  the  protection  of  Providence, 
reached  Augusta  court-house  in  seven  days,  without  meeting  the 
enemy ;  otherwise,  we  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice,  through  the 
indiscretion  of  these  whooping,  hallooing,  geniletnen  soldiers  I  ** 

How  lively  a  picture  does  this  give  of  the  militia  system  at 
all  times,  when  not  subjected  to  strict  military  law. 

What  rendered  this  yearns  service  peculiarly  irksome  and  em- 
barrassing to  Washington,  was  the  nature  of  his  correepondenoe 
with  (Governor  Dinwiddle.      That  gentleman,  either  from  the 
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utaril  Larrj  and  confusion  of  his  mind,  or  from  a  real  dispo- 
litioQ  to  perplex,  was  extremely  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory  in 
no8t  of  his  orders  and  replies.     '^  So  much  am  I  kept  in  the 
dark,"  says  Washington,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  that  I  do  not 
bum  whether  to  prepare  for  the  offensive  or  defensive.     What 
woold  be  absolately  necessary  for  the  one,  would  be  quite  useless 
hr  the  other.''    And  again :  **  The  orders  I  receive  are  full  of 
ambignity.     I  am  left  like  a  wanderer  in  the  wilderness,  to  pro- 
reed  at  hasard.     I  am  answerable  for  consequences,  and  blamed, 
without  the  privilege  of  defence." 

In  nothing  was  this  disposition  to  perplex  more  apparent 
than  in  the  governor's  replies  respecting  Fort  Cumberland. 
Waahingtoo  had  repeatedly  urged  the  abandonment  of  this  fort 
as  a  place  of  frontier  deposit,  being  within  the  bounds  of  another 
prorinee,  and  out  of  the  track  of  Indian  incursion ;  so  that  often 
the  alarm  would  not  reach  there  until  after  the  mischief  had  been 
effected.  He  applied,  at  length,  for  particular  and  positive  direc- 
tions from  the  governor  on  this  head.  "  The  following,''  says 
he,  '^  is  an  exact  oopy  of  his  answer : — '  Fort  Cumberland  is  a 
hinges  fort,  and  built  chiefly  at  the  charge  of  the  colony,  there- 
fore properly  under  our  direction  until  a  new  governor  is  ap- 
pointed.' Now,  whether  I  am  to  understand  this  aye  or  no  to 
the  plain  simple  question  asked.  Is  the  fort  to  be  continued  or 
removed  ?  I  know  not  But  in  all  important  matters  I  am  di- 
rected in  ihb  ambiguous  and  uncertain  way." 

Governor  Dinwiddle  subsequently  made  himself  explicit  on 
tins  point  Taking  offence  at  some  of  Washington's  comments 
on  the  military  affairs  of  the  frontier,  he  made  the  stand  of  a  self- 
willed  and  obstinate  man,  in  the  case  of  Fort  Cumberland ;  and 
represented  it  in  such  light  to  Lord  Loudoun,  as  to  draw  from 
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Lis  lordship  an  order  that  it  should  be  kept  np :  and  an  implied 
ccusuro  of  the  conduct  of  Washington  in  slighting  a  poet  of  aneh 
paramount  importance  "  I  cannot  agree  with  Colonel  Washing- 
ton/' writes  his  lordship,  "  in  not  drawing  in  the  posts  from  the 
stockade  forts,  in  order  to  defend  that  advanced  one;  and  I 
should  imagine  much  more  of  the  frontier  will  be  exposed  by  re- 
tiring your  advanced  posts  near  Winchester,  where  I  understand 
he  is  retired ;  for,  from  your  letter,  I  take  it  for  granted  he  has 
before  this  executed  his  plan,  without  waiting  for  any  adrice.  If 
he  leaves  any  of  the  great  quantity  of  stores  behind,  it  wQl  be 
very  unfortunate,  and  he  ought  to  consider  that  it  must  lie  at  his 
own  door." 

Thus  powerfully  supported,  Dinwiddle  went  so  far  as  to  order 
that  the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  stoekades  and 
small  frontier  forts,  and  most  of  the  troops  from  Winchester,  to 
strengthen  Fort  Cumberland,  which  was  now  to  become  head- 
quarters ;  thus  weakening  the  most  important  points  and  places, 
to  concentrate  a  force  where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  would  be  oat 
of  the  way  in  most  cases  of  alarm.  By  these  meddlesome  moves, 
made  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  from  a  distance,  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  game,  all  previous  arrangements  were  reversed, 
every  thing  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  enormous  losses  and 
expenses  were  incurred. 

"  Whence  it  arises,  or  why,  I  am  truly  ignorant,"  writes 
Washington  to  Mr.  Speaker  Robinson,  "  but  my  strongest  repre* 
Rental  ions  of  matters  relative  to  the  frontiers  are  disregarded  as 
idle  and  frivolous ;  my  propositions  and  measures  as  partial  and 
Felfish;  and  all  my  sincercst  endeavors  for  the  service  of  my 
country  are  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes.  My  orders  aro 
dark  and  uncertain ;  to-day  approved,  to-morrow  disapproved." 
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Whenoe  all  this  oontradiction  and  embarrassment  arose  has 
inee  been  explained,  and  with  apparent  reason.  Oovemor  Din- 
riddie  had  never  reoorered  from  the  pique  caused  by  the  popular 
leratton  of  Washington  to  the  oommand  in  preference  to  his  fa- 
rorite,  Oolonel'Innes,  His  irritation  was  kept  alive  by  a  little 
Boottish  fiustion,  who  were  desirous  of  disgusting  Washington 
with  the  servioci  so  as  to  induce  him  to  resign,  and  make 
vay  ibr  his  rival.  They  might  have  carried  their  point  during 
tin  ptoic  at  Winchester,  had  not  his  patriotism  and  his  sympa- 
thy with  the  public  distress  been  more  powerful  than  his  self-love. 
He  determined,  he  said,  to  bear  up  under  these  embarrassments 
in  the  hope  of  better  regulations  when  Lord  Loudoun  should 
irriTe;  to  whom  he  looked  for  the  future  fate  of  Virginia. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  on  the  Virginia  frontier, 
militaiy  affairs  went  on  tardily  and  heavily  at  the  north.  The 
campaign  against  Canada,  which  was  to  have  opened  early  in  the 
year,  hung  fire.  The  armament  coming  out  for  the  purpose, 
oader  Lord  Loudoun,  was  delayed  through  the  want  of  energy 
and  union  in  the  British  cabinet.  General  Abercrombie,  who 
vas  to  be  next  in  command  to  his  lordship,  and  to  succeed  to 
General  Shirley,  set  sail  in  advance  for  New  York  with  two  rogi- 
neiite,  bat  did  not  reach  Albany,  the  head-quarters  of  military 
operation,  until  the  25th  of  June.  He  billeted  his  soldiers 
apoQ  the  town,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants,  and  talked 
of  ditching  and  stockadbg  it,  but  postponed  all  exterior  enter- 
priies  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Loudoun ;  then  the  campaign  was 
to  open  in  earnest 

On  the  12th  of  July,  came  word  that  the  forts  Ontario  and 
Osv^,  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  Bi\*er,  were 
*a»cod  by  the  French.     They  had  been  impertsctly  constructed 
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by  Shirley,  and  were  iDBufficiently  gftrriaoned,  yet  contained  a 
great  nmount  of  military  and  naval  stores,  and  protected  the  Te^ 
aels  which  cruised  on  Lake  Outaria 

Major-general  Webb  was  ordered  by  Abercrombie  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  march  with  one  regiment  to  the  relief  ct 
these  forts,  but  received  no  farther  orders.  Every  thing  awaited 
tlic  arrival  at  Albany  of  Lord  Londoun,  which  at  length  took 
{)lacc,  on  the  29th  of  July.  There  were  now  at  least  ten  thoa* 
^and  troops,  regulars  and  provincials,  loitering  in  an  idle  camp  at 
Alhany,  yet  relief  to  Oswego  was  still  delayed.  Lord  Loadoim 
was  in  favor  of  it,  but  the  governments  of  New  York  and  New 
England  urged  the  immediate  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  aa  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  their  frontier.  After  mach  debate,  it 
was  agreed  that  General  Webb  should  march  to  the  relief  of  0^ 
wogo.  He  left  Albany  on  the  12th  of  August,  but  had  scarce 
reached  the  carrying-place,  between  the  Mohawk  River  and  Wood 
Creek,  when  he  received  news  that  Oswego  was  reduced,  and  its 
garrison  captured.  While  the  British  commanders  had  debated, 
Field-marshal  the  Marquis  De  Montcalm,  newly  arrived  from 
France,  had  acted.  He  was  a  different  kind  of  soldier  from 
Abercrombie  or  Loudoun.  A  capacious  mind  and  enterprising 
Bj)irit  animated  a  small,  but  active  and  untiring  frame.  Quick  in 
thought,  quick  in  speech,  quicker  still  in  action,  he  comprehended 
every  thing  at  a  glance,  and  moved  from  point  to  point  of  the 
province  with  a  celerity  and  secrecy  that  completely  baffled  hia 
slow  and  pondering  antagonists.  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga 
were  visited,  and  steps  taken  to  strengthen  their  works,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  security ;  then  hastening  to  Montreal,  he  put  him- 
self ut  the  head  of  a  force  of  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians; 
ascended  the  St,  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario  j    blocked  up  the 
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Boath  of  the  Oswm>  by  his  vessels,  landed  his  guns,  and  be- 
seged  the  two  forts ;  drove  the  garrison  out  of  one  into  the 
other ;  killed  the  commander,  Colonel  Mercer,  and  compelled  the 
garriflona  to  anrrender  prisoners  of  war.  With  the  forts  was 
taken  an  immense  amoont  of  military  stores,  ammunition,  and 
pfOfiaioD8 ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  cannon,  fourteen  mor- 
tars, six  Teasels  of  war,  a  vast  number  of  bateaux,  and  three 
chests  of  money.  His  blow  achieved,  Montcalm  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  Montreal,  and  sent  the  colors  of  the  captured  forts  to  bo 
hong  up  as  trophies  in  the  Canadian  churches. 

The  season  was  now  too  fiir  advanced  for  Lord  Loudoun  to 
enter  upon  any  great  military  enterprise ;  he  postponed,  there- 
fore, the  great  northern  campaign,  so  much  talked  of  and  de- 
lated, until  the  following  year ;  and  having  taken  measures  for 
the  piotection  of  his  frontiers^  and  for  more  active  operations  in 
the  Bpnng,  returned  to  New  York,  hung  up  his  sword|  and  went 
mto  eomfortaUe  winter-quarters. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

WASHCrOTON  VniDICATB  HB  CONDUCT  TO  LOBD  LOUDOUN — BIB  BBCOnOII  BT  WH 
LOBDABIP — MILITABT  PLAXS — LOBD  LOUDOUN  AT  HALIPAZ — WOVtCJOM  M 
LAKB  OBOBOB — BIS  TBIUMPIV — LOBD  LOUDOUN'S  PAILUBBB — WASBINOItM  AT 
WINCHBTEB— CONTINUBD  MttUNDBBBTANDDrOB  WITB    DDTWIDDU — BBTUBN   TO 

MOUNT  VKBNON. 

CfRCUMSTANCxs  had  led  Washington  to  think  that  Lord  Loudoun 
^  had  received  impressions  to  his  prejudice  by  false  representatioDS 
of  facts,"  and  that  a  wrong  idea  prevailed  at  head-quarters  re- 
specting the  state  of  military  affairs  in  Virginia.  He  was  aoz- 
ious,  therefore,  for  an  opportunity  of  placing  all  these  matters  in 
a  proper  light ;  and,  understanding  that  there  was  to  be  a  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  in  the  month  of  March,  between  Lord  Lou- 
doun and  the  southern  governors,  to  consult  about  measures  of 
defence  for  their  respective  provinces,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Din- 
widdle for  permission  to  attend  it 

"  I  cannot  conceive,''  writes  Dinwiddle  in  reply,  "  what  ser-' 
vice  you  can  be  of  in  going  there,  as  the  plan  oonoerted  will,  in 
course,  be  communicated  to  you  and  the  other  officers.  However, 
as  you  seem  so  earnest  to  go,  I  now  give  you  leave.'* 

This  ungracious  reply  seemed  to  warrant  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  some  of  Washington's  friends,  that  it  was  the  busy  pen 
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^Oorernor  Dinwiddie  which  had  given  the  '^  false  representation 
of  &et8,"  to  Lord  Loudoun.  Ahout  a  month,  therefore,  before 
^  time  of  the  meeting,  Washington  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
Us  lordship,  explanatory  of  military  afiairs  in  the  quarter  where 
ie  had  commanded.  In  this  he  set  forth  the  various  defects  in 
the  militia  laws  of  Virginia ;  the  errors  in  its  system  of  defence, 
tnd  the  inevitable  confusion  which  had  thence  resulted. 

Adverting  to  his  own  conduct :  "  The  orders  I  receive,"  said 
lie,  "  are  full  of  ambiguity.  I  am  left  like  a  wanderer  in  the 
wilderness  to  proceed  at  hazard.  I  am  answerable  for  conse- 
qaenoeii,  and  blamed,  without  the  privilege  of  defence.  •  •  •  •  • 
It  18  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  under  such  peculiar  circumstance^) 
I  should  be  sick  of  a  service  which  promises  so  little  of  a  soldier's 
reward. 

"  I  have  long  been  satisfied  of  the  impossibility  of  continuing 
in  this  service,  without  loss  of  honor.  Indeed,  I  was  fully  oon- 
▼inoed  of  it  before  I  accepted  the  command  the  second  time,  see- 
ing the  cloudy  prospect  before  me ;  and  I  did,  for  this  reason,  re- 
ject the  offer,  until  I  was  ashamed  any  longer  to  refuse,  not 
caring  to  expose  my  character  to  public  censure.  The  solicitations 
of  the  country  overcame  my  objections,  and  induced  me  to  accept 
it.  Another  reason  has  of  late  operated  to  continue  me  in  the 
service  until  now,  and  that  is,  the  dawn  of  hope  that  arose,  when 
I  heard  your  lordship  was  destined,  by  his  majesty,  for  the  im- 
portant command  of  his  armies  in  America,  and  appointed  to  the 
government  of  his  dominion  of  Virginia.  Hence  it  was,  that  I 
drew  my  hopes,  and  fondly  pronounced  your  lordship  our  patron. 
Although  I  have  not  the  honor  to  be  known  to  your  lordship,  yet 
your  name  was  familiar  to  my  ear,  on  account  of  the  important 
aervicea  rendered  to  his  majesty  in  other  parts  of  the  world." 
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The  manoer  in  which  Washington  was  receired  by  Lord 
Loudoan  on  arriving  in  Philadelphia,  showed  him  at  once,  that 
his  long,  explanatory  letter  had  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
that  his  character  and  conduct  were  justly  appreciated.  Daring 
his  sojourn  in  Philadelphia  he  was  frequently  consulted  on  poiati 
of  frontier  service,  and  his  advice  was  generally  adopted.  Oi 
one  point  it  failed.  He  advised  that  an  attack  should  be  madeoi 
Fort  Duquesne,  simultaneous  with  the  attempts  on  Canada.  At 
such  time  a  great  part  of  the  garrison  would  be  drawn  awaj  to 
aid  in  the  defence  of  that  province,  and  a  blow  might  be  stniek 
more  likely  to  insure  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  southern  fron- 
tier, than  all  its  forts  and  defences. 

Lord  Loudoun,  however,  was  not  to  be  convinced,  or  at  letst 
persuaded.  According  to  his  plan,  the  middle  and  southern 
provinces  were  to  maintain  a  merely  defensive  warfare ;  and  ai 
Virginia  would  be  required  to  send  four  hundred  of  her  troops  to 
the  aid  of  South  Carolina,  she  would,  in  iSust,  be  left  weaker  than 
before. 

Washington  was  also  disappointed  a  second  time,  in  the  hope 
of  having  his  regiment  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  regular 
army,  and  of  obtaining  a  king's  commission ;  the  Utter  be  was 
destined  never  to  hold. 

His  representations  with  respect  to  Fort  Cumberland  had  the 
desired  effect  in  counteracting  the  mischievous  intermeddling  of 
Dinwiddle.  The  Virginia  troops  and  stores  were  ordered  to  he 
again  removed  to  Fort  Loudoun,  at  Winchester,  which  once  more 
became  head-quarters,  while  Fort  Cumberland  was  left  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  Maryland  garrison.  Washington  was  instructed,  like- 
wise, to  correspond  and  co-operate,  in  military  affairs,  with  Colo- 
nel Stanwixi  who  was  stationed  on  the  Pennsylvania  frontieri  with 
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fife  hundred  men  from  the  Royal  Ameriean  regiment,  and  to  whom 

he  would  be,  in  some  measure,  subordinate.     This  proved  a  cor- 

xcspondence  of  friendship,  as  well  as  duty;  Colonel  Stanwiz being 

a  gentleman  of  hig^  moral  worth,  as  well  as  great  ability  in  mili- 

Ur5  a&irs. 

The  great  plan  of  operations  at  the  north  was  again  doomed 
to  £ulare.  The  reduction  of  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Ghamplain, 
iluch  had  long  been  meditated,  was  laid  aside,  and  the  capture  of 
Lousbarg  substituted,  as  an  acquisition  of  far  greater  impor* 
Uixe.  This  was  a  place  of  great  consequence,  situated  on  the 
iile  of  Cape  Breton,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  commanded  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  OTcrawed  New  England,  and  was  a 
nuin  bulwark  to  Acadia. 

Id  the  coarse  of  July,  Lord  Loudoun  set  sail  for  Halifax 
with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  amounting  to  about  six  thou- 
lud  men,  to  join  with  Admiral  Holboume,  who  had  just  arrived 
tt  that  port  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line,  a  fire-ship,  bomb-ketch, 
tod  fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board  six  thousand  men.  With 
this  united  force  Lord  Loudoun  anticipated  the  certain  capture  of 
LoQJsburg. 

Scarce  had  the  tidings  of  his  lordship^s  departure  reached 
Canada,  when  the  active  Montcalm  again  took  the  field,  to  follow 
up  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year.  Fort  William  Henry, 
iHiieh  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  had  erected  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  George,  was  now  his  object ;  it  commanded  the  lake,  and 
vas  an  important  protection  to  the  British  frontier.  A  brave  old 
officer,  Colonel  Monro,  with  about  'five  hundred  men,  formed  the 
gurison ;  more  than  three  times  that  number  of  militia  wore  in* 
tKDehed  near  by.  Montcalm  had,  early  in  the  season,  made  three 
iieiwtaal  attempts  upon  the  fort;  he  now  trusted  to  be  more  sue- 
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ccssfuL  Collecting  his  forces  from  Grown  Point,  Ticonderoga, 
and  the  adjacent  posts,  with  a  considerable  number  of  Canadians 
und  Indians,  altogether  nearly  eight  thousand  men,  he  adTonccd 
II  f)  the  lake,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  in  a  fleet  of  boats,  with  swarms 
of  Indian  canoes  in  the  advance.  The  fort  came  near  being  sur- 
prised ;  but  the  troops  encamped  without  it,  abandoned  their  tents 
and  hurried  within  the  works.  A  summons  to  surrender  was 
answered  by  a  brave  defiance.  Montcalm  invested  the  fort,  made 
his  approaches,  and  battered  it  with  his  artillery.  For  fivo  days 
its  veteran  commander  kept  up  a  vigorous  defence,  trusting  to  re- 
ceive assistance  from  General  Webb,  who  had  failed  to  relieve 
Fort  Oswego  in  the  preceding  year,  and  who  was  now  at  Fort 
Edward,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  with  upwarus  of  five  thou- 
sand men.  Instead  of  this,  Webb,  who  overrated  the  French 
forces,  sent  him  a  letter,  advising  him  to  capitulate.  The  letter 
was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,  but  still  forwarded  to  Monro.  The 
obstinate  old  soldier,  however,  persisted  in  his  defence,  until  most 
of  his  cannon  were  burst,  and  his  ammunition  expended.  At 
L>n{rih,  in  the  month  of  August,  he  hung  out  a  flag  of  trace,  and 
(•btuincd  honorable  terms  from  an  enemy  who  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate his  valor.  Montcalm  demolished  the  fort,  carried  off  all  the 
artillery  and  munitions  of  war,  with  vessels  employed  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lake;  and  having  thus  completed  his  destruction  of 
the  British  defences  on  this  frontier,  returned  once  more  in  tri- 
umph with  the  spoils  of  victory,  to  hang  up  fresh  trophies  in  the 
churches  of  Canada. 

Lord  Loudoun,  in  the  mean  time,  formed  his  junction  with 
Admiral  Holboume  at  Halifax,  and  the  troops  were  embarked  inth 
all  diligence  on  board  of  the  transports.  Unfortunately,  the 
French  were  again  tco  quick  for  them.    Admiral  de  Boia  de  U 
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MoUm  had  uriTed  at  Louisbarg,  with  a  krge  naval  and  land 
force;  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  soveuteen  ships  of  the  line, 
and  three  frigates,  quietly  moored  in  the  harhor ;  that  the  place 
was  well  fortified  and  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition, 
and  garrisoned  with  six  thousand  regular  troops,  three  thousand 
natives,  and  thirteen  hundred  Indians. 

Some  hot-heads  would  have  urged  an  attempt  against  all  such 
array  of  force,  but  Lord  Loudoun  was  aware  of  the  probability 
of  defeat,  and  the  disgrace  and  ruin  that  it  would  bring  upon 
British  arms  in  America.  He  wisely,  though  ingloriously,  re- 
turned to  New  York.  Admiral  Holboume  made  a  silly  demon- 
stration of  his  fleet  off  the  harbor  of  Louisburg,  approaching 
within  two  miles  of  the  batteries,  but  retired  on  seeing  the  French 
admiral  preparing  to  unmoor.  He  afterwards  returned  with  a 
reinforcement  of  four  ships  of  the  line;  cruised  before  Louisburg, 
endeavoring  to  draw  the  enemy  to  an  engagement,  which  De  la 
Slothe  had  the  wisdom  to  decline ;  was  overtaken  by  a  hurricane, 
in  which  one  of  his  ships  was  lost,  eleven  were  dismasted,  others 
liod  to  throw  their  guns  overboard,  and  all  returned  in  a  shattered 
condition  to  England.  Thus  ended  the  northern  campaign  by 
land  and  sea,  a  subject  of  great  mortification  to  the  nation,  and 
ridicule  and  triumph  to  the  enemy. 

During  these  unfortunate  operations  to  the  north,  Washington 
was  stationed  at  Winchester,  shorn  of  part  of  his  force  by  the 
detachment  to  South  Carolina,  and  left  with  seven  hundred  men 
to  defend  a  frontier  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
extent.  The  capture  and  demolition  of  Oswego  by  Montcalm 
had  produced  a  disastrous  effect.  The  whole  country  of  the  five 
nations  was  abandoned  to  the  French.  The  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia  were  harassed  by  repeated  inroads 
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of  French  and  Indians,  and  Washington  had  the  mortification  ti 
see  the  nohle  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  almost  deserted  by  its  ia* 
habitanta,  and  fast  relapsing  into  a  wilderness. 

The  year  wore  away  on  his  part  in  the  harassing  service  of 
defending  a  wide  frontier  with  an  insufficient  and  badly  organiied 
force,  and  the  vexations  he  experienced  were  heightened  by  con- 
tinual misur.derstaudings  with  Governor  Dinwiddle.  From  the  ' 
ungracious  tenor  of  several  of  that  gentleman^s  letters,  and  from 
private  information,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  some  secret  enemy 
had  been  making  false  representations  of  his  motives  and  con- 
duct, and  prejudicing  the  governor  against  him.  He  vindicated 
himself  warmly  from  the  alleged  aspersions,  proudly  appealing  to 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  career  in  proof  of  their  falsity. 
**  It  is  uncertain,'^  said  he,  ^^  in  what  light  my  services  may  have 
appeared  to  your  honor ;  but  this  I  know,  and  it  is  the  highest 
consolation  I  am  capable  of  feeling,  that  no  man  that  ever  wis 
employed  in  a  public  capacity  has  endeavored  to  discharge  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  with  greater  honesty  and  more  leal  for  the 
country's  interest  than  I  have  done ;  and  if  there  is  any  person 
living  who  can  say,  with  justice,  that  I  have  offered  any  inten- 
tional wrong  to  the  public,  I  will  cheerfully  submit  to  the  most 
ignominious  punishment  that  an  injured  people  ought  to  inflict 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  have  my  character  arraigned, 
and  my  actions  condemned,  without  a  hearing." 

His  magnanimous  appeal  had  but  little  effect  Dinwiddle  wan 
evidently  actuated  by  the  petty  pique  of  a  narrow  and  illiberal 
mind,  impatient  of  contradiction,  even  when  in  error.  He  todc 
lidvantago  of  his  official  station  to  vent  his  spleen  and  gratify  hi^ 
]>etulance  in  a  variety  of  ways  incompatible  with  the  courtesy  of 
a  gentleman.     It  may  excite  a  grave  smile  at  the  praent  day  to 
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find  WasbingtoD  chai^ged  bj  tbis  very  small-minded  man  with 
looflenefls  in  his  way  of  writing  to  him  ;  with  remissness  in  his  duty 
towards  him ;  and  eren  with  impertinence  in  the  able  and  eloquent 
Tepresentationa  which  he  felt  compelled  to  make  of  disastrous  mis- 
mtnagement  in  military  affairs ;  and  still  more,  to  find  his  rea- 
nnable  request,  after  a  long  course  of  severe  duty,  for  a  tempora- 
ry leave  of  absence  to  attend  to  his  private  concerns  peremptorily 
refused,  and  that  with  as  little  courtesy  as  though  he  were  a  mere 
lobaltem  seeking  to  absent  himself  on  a  party  of  pleasure. 

The  multiplied  vexations  which  Washington  had  latterly  ex- 
perienoed  from  this  man,  had  preyed  upon  his  spirits,  and  con- 
triboted,  with  his  incessant  toils  and  anxieties,  to  undermine  his 
httltL  For  some  time  he  struggled  with  repeated  attacks  of 
cljaentety  and  fever,  and  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties ; 
bat  the  increased  violence  of  his  malady,  and  the  urgent  advice 
of  his  friend  Dr.  Craik,  the  army  surgeon,  induced  him  to 
relinquish  his  post  towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  retire  to 
Ubunt  Vernon. 

The  administration  of  Dinwiddie,  however,  was  now  at  an 
end.    He  set  sail  for  England  in  January,  1758,  very  little  re- 
gretted, excepting  by  his  immediate  hangers-on,  and  heaving  a 
efaaiacter  overshadowed  by  the  imputation  of  avarice  and  extor- 
tion in  the  exaction  of  illegal  fees,  and  of  downright  delinquency 
in  regard  to  large  sums  transmitted  to  bun  by  government  to  be 
paid  over  to  the  province  in  indemnification  of  its  extm  expenses ; 
for  the  disposition  of  which  sums  he  failed  to  render  an  account. 
He  was  evidently  a  sordid,  narrow-minded,  and  somewhat  ar- 
ragut  man ;  bustling  rather  than  active ;  prone  to  meddle  with 
■atten  of  which  be  was  profoundly  ignorant,  and  absurdly  un- 
viDiiig  to  have  his  ignorance  enlightened. 
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For  several  moDths  Wasbington  was  afliicted  by  retains  of  Im 
malady,  accompanied  bj  symptoms  indicatiTe,  as  he  thought,  of 
a  decline.  ^  My  constitution,"  writes  he  to  his  firtend  Colonel 
Stanwix,  ^  is  much  impaired,  and  nothing  can  retrieye  it  but  the 
greatest  care  and  the  most  circumspect  course  of  life.  This  being 
the  case,  as  I  have  now  no  prospect  left  of  preferment  in  the  mili- 
tary way,  and  despair  of  rendering  that  immediate  service  which 
my  country  may  require  from  the  person  commanding  its  troops, 
I  have  thoughts  of  quitting  my  command  and  retiring  from  all 
public  business,  leaving  my  post  to  be  filled  by  some  other  person 
more  capable  of  the  task,  and  who  may,  perhaps,  have  his  endear- 
ors  crowned  with  better  success  than  mine  have  been." 

A  gradual  improvement  in  his  health,  and  a  change  in  his 
prospects,  encouraged  him  to  continue  in  what  really  was  his 
&vorite  career,  and  at  the  beginning  of  April  he  was  again  in 
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eommand  at  Fort  Loudoun.  Mr.  Francis  Fauquier  had  been 
i^poiQtcd  successor  to  Dinwiddle,  and,  until  he  should  arrive, 
Mr.  John  Blair,  president  of  the  council,  had,  from  his  office, 
duu^  of  the  government  In  the  latter  Washington  had  a  friend 
i1k)  a{)preciated  his  character  and  services,  and  was  disposed  to 
carry  out  his  plans. 

The  general  aspect  of  affairs,  also,  was  more  animating.     Un- 
der the  able  and  intrepid  administration  of  William  Pitt,  who 
had  control  of  the  British  cabinet,  an  effort  was  made  to  retrieve 
the  disgraces  of  the  late  American  campaign,  and  to  carry  on  the 
far  with  greater  vigor.     The  instructions  for  a  common  fund 
vere  discontinued ;  there  was  no  more  talk  of  taxation  by  Parlia- 
ment   Lord  Loudoun,  from  whom  so  much  had  been  anticipated, 
had  disappointed  by  his  inactivity,  and  been  relieved  from  a  com- 
mand in  which  he  had  attempted  much  and  done  so  little.     His 
friends  alleged  that  his  inactivity  was  owing  to  a  want  of  unanimi- 
ty and  co-operation  in  the  colonial  governments,  which  paralyzed 
all  his  well  meant  efforts.     Franklin,  it  is  probable,  probed  the 
natter  with  his  usual  sagacity  when  he  characterized  him  as  a 
■an  "  entirely  made  up  of  indecision.'^ — *'  Like  St  George  on  the 
signs,  he  was  always  on  horseback,  but  never  rode  on.'' 

On  the  return  of  his  lordship  to  England,  the  general  com- 
mand in  America  devolved  on  Major-general  Abercrombie,  and 
the  forces  were  divided  into  three  detached  bodies ;  one,  under 
Major-general  Amherst,  was  to  operate  in  the  north  with  the  fleet 
mder  Boscawen,  for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  and  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton ;  another,  under  Abercrombie  himself,  was  to  pro- 
ceed against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain; 
and  the  third,  under  Brigadier-general  Forbes,  who  had  the 
dbaige  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  was  to  undertake  the 
V<a.  L— 11 
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reduction  of  Fort  Duqucsne.  The  colonial  troops  were  to  be  8np> 
plied,  like  the  regulars,  with  arms,  ammuuition,  tents,  and  pro- 
visions, at  the  expense  of  government,  but  clothed  and  paid  bj 
the  colonics ;  for  which  the  king  would  recommend  to  Parliament 
a  proper  compensation.  The  provincial  officers  appointed  by  the 
governors,  and  of  no  higher  rank  than  colonel,  were  to  be  equal 
in  command,  when  united  in  service  with  those  who  held  direct 
from  the  king,  according  to  the  date  of  their  commissions.  Bj 
these  wise  provisions  of  Mr.  Pitt  a  fertile  cause  of  heartburnings 
and  dissensions  was  removed. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  Washington  saw  his  fa- 
voritc  measure  at  last  adopted,  the  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne; 
and  he  resolved  to  continue  in  the  service  until  that  object  was 
accomplished.  In  a  letter  to  Stanwix,  who  was  now  a  brigadier- 
general,  he  modestly  requested  to  be  mentioned  in  favorable  terms 
to  General  Forbes,  ^*  not,'*  said  he,  <*  as  a  person  who  would  de- 
pend upon  him  for  further  recommendation  to  military  prefer- 
ment (for  I  have  long  conquered  all  such  inclinations,  and  shall 
serve  this  campaign  merely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  my  best 
endeavors  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion),  but  as  a  person  who 
would  gladly  be  distinguished  in  some  measure  from  the  common 
run  of  provincial  officers,  as  I  understand  there  will  be  a  motley 
herd  of  us.'*  He  had  the  satisfaction  subsequently  of  enjoying 
the  fullest  confidence  of  General  Forbes,  who  knew  too  well  the 
sound  judgment  and  practical  ability  evinced  by  him  in  the  un- 
fortunate campaign  of  Braddock  not  to  be  desirous  of  availing 
himself  of  his  counsels. 

Washington  still  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia 
troops,  now  augmented,  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  to  two  rai- 
ments of  one  thousand  men  each ;  one  led  by  himself,  the  othex 
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by  Colonel  Bjrd;  the  whole  destined  to  make  a  part  of  the  army 
of  General  Forbes  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Daqaesne. 

Of  the  aniujation  which  he  felt  at  the  prospect  of  serving  in 
this  long-desired  campaign,  and  revisiting  with  an  effective  force 
the  scene  of  past  disasters,  we  have  a  proof  in  a  short  letter, 
written  dorii^  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  to  Major  Francis 
Hilkei,  his  former  companion  in  arms. 

"  My  dear  Halket : — Are  we  to  have  you  once  more  among 
a?  And  shall  we  revisit  together  a  hapless  spot,  that  proved  so 
fital  to  many  of  our  former  brave  companions  ?  Yes ;  and  I  re- 
joice at  it,  hoping  it  will  now  be  in  our  power  to  testify  a  just 
abhorrence  of  the  cruel  butcheries  exercised  on  our  friends  in 
the  onfortonate  day  of  General  Braddock's  defeat;  and,  more- 
over, to  show  our  enemies,  that  we  can  practise  all  that  lenity  of 
which  they  only  boast,  without  affording  any  adequate  proof." 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 
qoesDe,  however,  we  will  briefly  notice  the  conduct  of  the  two 
other  expeditions,  which  formed  important  parts  in  the  plan  of 
military  operations  for  the  year.  And  first,  of  that  against  Lou- 
isbarg  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton. 

Hajor-general  Amherst,  who  conducted  this  expedition,  em- 
barked with  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  men,  in  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Boscawen,  and  set  sail  about  the  end  of  May,  from  Hali^ 
&X,  m  Nova  Scotia.  Along  with  him  went  Brigadier-general 
James  Wolfe,  an  officer  young  in  years,  but  a  veteran  in  military 
experience,  and  destined  to  gain  an  almost  romantic  celebrity. 
He  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  camp,  for  he  was 
the  son  of  Major-general  Wolfe,  a  veteran  officer  of  merit,  and 
when  a  lad  had  witnessed  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy. 
While  a  mere  youth  he  had  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
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Laffoldt,  in  the  Netherlands;  and  now,  after  haying  been  eighteen 
years  in  the  seryice,  he  was  but  thirtj-one  years  of  age.  In 
America,  howeTer,  he  was  to  win  his  lasting  laurels. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  the  fleet  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Qabarus, 
about  seren  miles  to  the  west  of  Louisburg.  The  latter  place 
was  garrisoned  by  two  thousand  fire  hundred  regulars,  and  three 
hundred  militia,  and  subsc(|ucutly  reinforced  by  upwards  of  four 
hundred  Canadians  and  Indians.  In  the  harbor  were  six  ships- 
of-the-line,  and  fire  frigates ;  three  of  which  were  sunk  across  the 
mouth.  For  several  days  the  troops  were  prevented  from  landing 
by  boisterous  weather,  and  a  heavy  surf.  The  French  improved 
that  time  to  strengthen  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  shore,  deepen- 
ing trenches,  and  constructing  batteries. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  preparations  for  landing  were  made  be- 
fore daybreak.  The  troops  were  embarked  in  boats  in  three  divi- 
sions, under  Brigadiers  Wolfe,  Whetmore,  and  Laurens.  The 
landing  was  to  be  attempted  west  of  the  harbor,  at  a  place  feebly 
secured.  Several  frigates  and  sloops  previously  scoured  the  beach 
with  their  shot,  after  which  Wolfe  pulled  for  shore  with  his  divi- 
sions ;  the  other  two  divisions  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  by  making  a  show  of  landing  in  other  parts.  The  surf 
still  ran  high,  the  enemy  opened  a  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry 
from  their  batteries,  many  boats  were  upset,  many  men  slain,  but 
Wolfe  pushed  forward,  sprang  into  the  water  when  the  boata 
grounded,  dashed  through  the  surf  with  his  men,  stormed  the 
enemy^s  brcastworkj  and  batteries,  and  drove  them  from  the  shore. 
Among  the  subalterns  who  stood  by  Wolfe  on  this  occasion,  was 
an  Irish  youth,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  named  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, whom,  for  his  gallantry,  Wolfe  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy^ 
bud  who  was  destined,  in  after  years,  to  gain  an  imperishaUo 
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nowQ.  The  otlier  divisions  effected  a  Unding  after  a  severe  con- 
fllcft ;  artillery  and  stores  were  brought  on  shore,  and  Louisburg 
ins  formallj  invested. 

The  weather  oontinned  boisterous ;  the  heavy  cannon,  and  the 
virioas  munitions  necessary  for  a  siege,  were  landed  with  difficulty. 
Amherst,  moreover,  was  a  cautious  man,  and  made  his  approaches 
dowlj,  securing  his  camp  by  redoubts  and  epaulements.  The 
Cheralier  Druconr,  who  commanded  at  Louisburg,  called  in  his 
oatpoBts,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  defence ;  keeping  up  a 
Lctvj  fire  from  his  batteries,  and  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor. 

Wolfe,  with  a  strong  detachment,  surprii^d  at  night,  and  took 
possession  of  Light  House  Point,  on  the  north-cast  side  of  the 
entnnoe  to  the  harbor.  Here  he  threw  up  batteries  in  addition 
to  those  already  there,  from  which  he  was  enabled  greatly  to  annoy 
both  town  and  shipping,  as  well  as  to  aid  Amherst  in  his  slow^ 
but  regular  and  sure  approaches. 

Oq  the  21st  of  July,  the  three  largest  of  the  enemy's  ships 

were  set  on  fire  by  a  bombshell.     On  the  night  of  the  25th  two 

other  of  the  ships  were  boarded,  sword  in  hand,  from  boats  of  the 

squadron;  one  being  aground,  was  burnt,  the  other  was  towed 

oat  of  the  harbor  in  triumph.     The  brave  Drucour  kept  up  the 

defence  until  all  the  ships  were  either  taken  or  destroyed ;  forty, 

out  of  fifty-two  pieces  of  cannon  dismounted,  and  his  works  mere 

heaps  of  ruins.     When  driven  to  capitulate,  he  refused  the  terms 

pn^)0sed,  as  being  too  severe,  and,  when  threatened  with  a  gcn- 

enl  assault,  by  sea  and  land,  determined  to  abide  it,  rather  than 

sabmit  to  what  he  considered  a  humiliation.     The  prayers  and 

petitions  of  the   inhabitants,  however,  overcame  his  obstinacy. 

The  pLuse  was  surrendered,  and  he  and  his  garrison  became  prison* 

§n  of  war.     Captain  Amherst,  brother  to  the  general,  carried 
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hoir.c  the  news  to  EngUnd,  with  eleren  pair  of  colors,  taken  at 
L'juisburg.  There  were  rejoicings  throoghoat  the  kingdom. 
TiiC  colors  were  borue  in  triamph  through  the  streets  of  London, 
with  a  parade  of  horse  and  foot,  kettle  drams  and  trumpets, 
and  the  thunder  of  artillerj,  and  were  pot  up  as  trof^es  in  8L 
PauPs  Cathedral. 

Boscawen,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  received  a 
unanimous  vote  of  praise  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
youthful  Wolfe,  who  returned  shortly  after  the  victory  to  Eng- 
land, was  hailed  as  the  hero  of  the  enterprise. 

We  have  disposed  of  one  of  the  three  great  expeditions  con- 
templated in  the  plan  of  the  year's  campaign.  The  second  was 
that  against  the  French  forts  on  Lakes  George  and  Champlain. 
At  the  beginning  of  July,  Abercrombie  was  encamped  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  George,  with  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
regulars,  and  upwards  of  nine  thousand  provincials,  from  New 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Major  Israel  Putnam,  of 
Cunuectieut,  who  had  served  on  this  lake,  under  Sir  William 
Johnson,  in  the  campaign  in  which  Dieskau  was  defeated  and 
sluin,  had  been  detached  with  a  scouting  party  to  reconnoitre  the 
neighborhood.  After  his  return  and  report,  Abercrombie  pro- 
pared  to  proceed  against  Ticonderoga,  situated  on  a  tongue  of 
laud  in  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  strait  communica- 
ting with  Lake  George. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  forces  were  embarked  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  whale-boats,  and  nine  hundred  bateaux,  with  the 
artillery  on  rafts.  The  vast  flotilla  proceeded  slowly  down  the 
lake,  with  banners  and  pennons  fluttering  in  the  summer  breexe; 
arms  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  martial  music  echoing  along 
the  wuud-dad  mountains.     With  Abererombie  went  Lord  Howe^ 
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a  yonng  nobleman  brave  and  enterprising,  fall  of  martial  enthu* 
siasm,  and  endeared  to  the  soldiery  by  the  generosity  of  his  dis- 
position, and  the  sweetness  of  his  manners. 

On  the  first  night  they  bivouacked  for  some  hoars  at  Sabbath- 
day  Point,  bat  re-embarked  before  midnight.  The  next  day 
they  landed  on  a  point  on  the  western  shore,  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  leading  to  Lake  Champlain.  Here  they  were  formed 
into  three  columns,  and  pushed  forward. 

They  soon  came  upon  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  a  battalion 
encamped  behind  a  log  breastwork.  The  French  set  fire  to  their 
camp,  and  retreated.  The  columns  kept  their  form,  and  pressed 
fonrard,  but,  through  ignorance  of  their  guides,  became  bewil- 
dered in  a  dense  forest,  fell  into  confusion,  and  blundered  upon 
each  other. 

Lord  Howe  nrged  on  with  the  van  of  the  right  centre  column. 
Potnam,  who  was  with  him,  and  more  experienced  in  forest  war- 
fare^ endeavored  in  vain  to  inspire  him  with  caution.     After  a 
tiine  they  came  upon  a  detachment  of  the  retreating  foe,  who, 
like  themselves,  had  lost  their  way.     A  severe  conflict  ensueX 
Lord  Howe,  who  gallantly  led  the  van,  was  killed  at  the  onset 
His  fall  gave  new  ardor  to  his  troops.     The  enemy  were  routed, 
some  slain,  some  drowned,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  taken 
prisoners,  including  five  officers.     Nothing  further  was  done  that 
day.    The  death  of  Lord  Howe  more  than  counterbalanced  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy.     His  loss  was  bewailed  not  merely  by  the 
army,  hut  by  the  American  people;  for  it  is  singular  how  much 
this  young  nobleman,  in  a  short  time,  had  made  himself  beloved. 
The  point  near  which  the  troops  had  landed  still  bears  his  name; 
the  place  where  he  fell  is  still  pointed  out ;  and  Massachusetts 
voted  him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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^'h  Lrri  H}w«  expired  di«  ■iifrr  spirh  of  the  cnterpriae. 
A'T.'-rr  -n..^  f^il  bock  ;•}  loe  Lic«iin;^pUoe.  Tlie  next  daj  he 
Mnc  :a:  x  izrya^  dfttarhm^^t  o(  zcgoUn^  rojal  proriDcials,  and 
bastfioox  BUSH,  smitf  Liectcaaafi-eoloiiiel  Bndstrcei.  of  New 
Y>rk.  b>  secure  a  sav-milL  wkidi  cbe  cdcbj  bad  abandoned. 
ThiJ  d^xxe,  ke  foUoved  oa  the  saac  CTcning  with  the  main  foroea, 
aLZ  i  :i>jk  potft  at  the  nllL  within  two  miles  of  the  fort  Here 
he  WX5  joined  bj  Sir  William  Johnaoo,  with  between  four  and 
fire  hondred  laTage  warrion  fr3ni  tlie  Mohawk  Rirer. 

Montcalm  had  caiLdd  in  all  hL»  forces,  between  three  and  four 
thoasand  men,  and  was  strori^Ij  posted  behind  deep  intrench- 
mcau  and  breastworks  eight  ftwt  high ;  with  an  abatis,  or  felled 
tn-es,  in  froct  of  Lis  linea.  presentlcg  a  horrid  barrier,  with  their 
jag:^>d  boughs  pointing  oatward.  Abercrombie  was  deceived  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  French  works:  his  engineers  persoaded  him 
they  were  formidable  onlj  in  appearance,  bat  reallj  weak  and 
t!ini!«j.  Without  waiting  for  the  arriTal  of  his  cannon,  and 
against  the  opinion  of  his  most  judicious  officers,  he  gave  orders 
to  storm  the  works.  Nerer  were  rash  orders  more  galbuitlj 
obeyed.  The  men  rushed  forward  vrith  fixed  bayonets,  and  at- 
tempted to  force  their  way  through,  or  scramble  over  the  abatis, 
under  a  sheeted  fire  of  swirels  and  musketry.  In  the  desperation 
of  tlie  moment,  the  officers  even  tried  to  cut  their  way  through 
with  their  swords.  Some  even  reached  the  parapet,  where  they 
¥crc  sliot  down.  The  breastwork  was  too  high  to  be  surmounted, 
on  (I  gave  a  secure  covert  to  the  enemy.  Repeated  assaults  wero 
iu:t<ie,  and  as  often  repelled,  with  dreadful  havoc.  The  Iroquois 
warriors,  who  had  arrived  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  took  no 
part,  it  is  said,  in  this  fierce  conflict,  but  stood  aloof  as  uncoo* 
(criu'd  H|>ectator8  of  the  bloody  strife  of  white  men. 
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After  four  hoars  of  desperate  aod  fruitless  fighting,  Aber* 
erombiey  who  had  all  the  time  remained  aloof  at  the  saw-mills^ 
gave  np  the  ill-jndged  attempt,  and  withdrew  once  more  to  the 
knding-place,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  in  killed  and 
wounded.     Had  not  the  vastly  inferior  force  of  Montcalm  pro- 
Tented  him  from  sallying  beyond  his  trenches,  the  retreat  of  the 
British  might  have  been  pushed  to  a  headlong  and  disastrous 
flight 

Abercrombie  had  still  nearly  four  times  the  number  of  the 
coemy,  with  cannon,  and  all  the  means  of  carrying  on  a  siege, 
with  ereiy  prospect  of  success ;  but  the  failure  of  this  rash  as- 
sault seems  completely  to  have  dismayed  him.  The  next  day  he 
re-embarked  all  his  troops,  and  returned  across  that  lake  where 
)u8  disgraced  banners  had  recently  waved  so  proudly. 

While  the  general  was  planning  fortifications  on  Lake  George, 
Cotonel  Bradstreet  obtained  permission  to  carry  into  efiect  an 
expedition  which  he  had  for  some  time  meditated,  and  which  had 
been  a  favored  project  with  the  lamented  Howe.   This  was  to  re- 
duce Fort  Frontenac,  the  stronghold  of  the  French  on  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  of  Lake  Ontario,  commanding  the  mouth  of 
the  Sl  Lawrence.     This  post  was  a  central  point  of  Indian  trade, 
whither  the  tribes  resorted  from  all  parts  of  a  vast  interior ;  some- 
times a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  to  traffic  away  their  peltries 
with  the  fur-traders.     It  was,  moreover,  a  magazine  for  the  more 
■oothem  posts,  among  which  was  Fort  Duquesne  on  the  Ohio. 

Bradstreet  was  an  officer  of  spirit.  Pushing  his  way  along 
the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  by  the  Oneida,  where  he  was 
joined  by  several  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  he  arrived  at  Os- 
wtgo  in  August,  with  nearly  three  thousand  men ;  the  greater 
part  of  them  provincial  troops  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
Vol.  L— 11* 
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Embarking  at  Oswego  in  open  boats,  be  crossed  Lake  Ontario, 
and  landed  within  a  mile  of  Frontenaa  The  fort  mounted  sixty 
guns,  and  several  mortars,  yet  though  a  place  of  snob  importance, 
the  garrison  consisted  of  merely  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  and  a 
few  Indians.  These  either  fled,  or  surrendered  at  discretion. 
In  the  fort  was  an  immense  amount  of  merchandise  and  military 
stores ;  part  of  the  latter  intended  for  the  supply  of  Fort  Da* 
quesne.  In  the  harbor  were  nine  armed  yessels,  some  of  them 
carrying  eighteen  guns ;  the  whole  of  the  enemy^s  shipping  on  the 
lake.  Two  of  these  Colonel  Bradstreet  freighted  with  part  of 
the  spoils  of  the  fort,  the  others  he  destroyed ;  then  having  dis- 
mantled the  fortifications,  and  laid  waste  every  thing  which  he 
could  not  carry  away,  he  recrossed  the  lake  to  Oswego,  and  re- 
turned with  his  troops  to  the  army  on  Lake  Georgoi 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

■««v  onmiiKm*— WASHcroToir  okdiss  oot  thx  MiLrriA — wauoTt  to  wiluaio- 

1010— BAU  AT  MB.  CBAllBCRLATTfK's — MBS.  MABTHA  COVm — A  BBIBT  OOUB!^ 
■IF— AN  IKOAOBMBMT — BBTUBN  TO  WEfCHBBTEB — THB  BIFLB  DBB9B — INDIAN 
■OOPW— WAMUMUTOlf  KLRCTKD  TO  THE  B0U8B  OF  BUBOKSBBS — TIDUfGS  OF  AM- 
■BBST'b  BUOCBB— THB  MBW   BOAD  TO  FOBT  DUQUBBME — MABCH  FOB  THE  FORT 

— anMBcmr  ooia»ijcr  or  majob  obant — ddastbous  ooicbbquenceb — wash- 

nOTOV  ADTABOn  AOAnVT  rOBT  DUQUBSNX — END  OF  TBS  EXPEDRION — 
▼AmNOTON  BBTUBN8  BOMB — HI8  MABBUOB. 

Opkrations  went  on  slowly  in  that  part  of  the  year's  campaign 
in  which  Washington  was  immediately  engaged — the  expedition 
against  Fort  Bnquesne.  Brigadier-general  Forbes,  who  was 
commander-in-chief,  was  detained  at  Philadelphia  by  those  delays 
and  cross-purposes  incident  to  military  affairs  in  a  new  country. 
Colonel  Bouquet,  who  was  to  command  the  advanced  division, 
took  hia  station,  with  a  corps  of  regulars,  at  Raystown,  in  the 
centre  of  Pennsylvania.  There  slowly  assembled  troops  from  vari- 
ous parts.  Three  thousand  Pennsylvanians,  twelve  hundred  and 
ffty  South  Carolinians,  and  a  few  hundred  men  from  elsewhere. 

Washington,  in  the  mean  time,  gathered  together  his  scattered 
lament  at  Winchester,  some  from  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
sil«S|  and  diligently  disciplined  his  recruits.     He  had  two  Yir- 
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ginia  regimeDts  under  him,  amonntiDg,  when  oompleio,  to  abont 
nineteen  hundred  men.  Seven  hundred  Indian  warriors,  also^ 
came  lagging  into  hiH  camp,  lured  by  the  prospect  of  a  successful 
campaign. 

The  president  of  the  council  had  given  Washington  a  discre- 
tionarj  power  in  the  present  juncture  to  order  out  militia  for  the 
purpose  of  garrisoning  the  fort  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
troops.  Washington  exercised  the  power  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance. He  considered  it,  he  said,  an  affair  of  too  important  and 
delicate  a  nature  for  him  to  manage,  and  apprehended  the  discon- 
tent it  might  occasion.  In  fact,  his  sympathies  were  always  with 
the  husbandmen  and  the  laborers  of  the  soil,  and  he  deplored  the 
evils  imposed  upon  them  by  arbitrary  drafts  for  military  service; 
a  scruple  not  often  indulged  by  youthful  commanders. 

The  force  thus  assembling  was  in  want  of  arms,  tents,  field* 
ecjiiipage,  and  almost  every  requisite.  Washington  had  made 
repeated  representations,  by  letter,  of  the  destitute  state  of  the 
Virginia  troops,  but  without  avail ;  he  was  now  ordered  by  Sir 
John  St.  Clair,  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  forces,  under 
General  Forbes,  to  repair  to  Williamsburg,  and  lay  the  state  of 
the  case  before  the  council.  He  set  off  promptly  on  horseback, 
attended  by  Bishop,  the  well-trained  military  servant,  who  had 
served  the  late  General  Braddock.  It  proved  an  eventful  jour- 
ney, though  not  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  crossing  a  ferry 
of  the  Pamunkey,  a  branch  of  York  River,  he  fell  in  company 
with  a  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
who,  in  the  spirit  of  Virginian  hospitality,  claimed  him  as  a 
guest.  It  was  with  difficulty  Washington  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  halt  for  dinner,  so  impatient  was  he  to  arrive  at  Williamabar^ 
and  accomplish  his  mission. 
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AmoDg  die  guests  at  Mr.  Ohamberlayno^s  was  a  joung  and 
blooming  widow,  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Dandridge,  both  patrician  names  in  the  province.     Her  husband, 
John  Parke  Custis,  had  been  dead  about  three  years,  leaving  her 
with  two  young  children,  and  a  largo  fortune.    She  is  represented 
ts  being  rather  below  the  middle  sixe,  but  extremely  well  shaped, 
inth  an  agreeable  countenance,  dark  haxel  eyes  and  hair,  and 
those  frank,  engaging  manners,  so  captivating  in  Southern  women. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  Washington  had  met  with  her  be* 
fore;  probably  not  during  her  widowhood,  as  during  that  time  he 
luid  been  almost  continually  on  the  frontier.     We  have  shown 
thit,  with  all  his  gravity  and  reserve,  ho  was  quickly  susceptible 
to  female  charms ;  and  they  may  have  had  a  greater  effect  upon 
liim  when  thus  casually  encountered  in  fleeting  moments  snatched 
from  the  cares  and  perplexities  and  rude  scenes  of,  frontier  war- 
fare.   At  any  rate,  his  heart  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise 

The  dinner,  which  in  those  days  was  an  earlier  meal  than  at 

present,  seemed  all  too  short.     The  afternoon  passed  away  like  a 

dream.     Bishop  was  punctual  to  the  orders  he  had  received  on 

HtltiDg ;  the  horses  pawed  at  the  door ;  but  for  once  Washington 

loitered  in  the  path  of  duty.     The  horses  were  countermanded, 

and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  ho  was  again  in  the 

•addle,  spurring  for  Williamsburg.     Happily  the  White  House, 

the  residence  of  Mrs.   Custis,  was  in  New  Kent  County,  at  no 

great  distance  from  that  city,  so  that  he  had  opportunities  of  vis- 

iting  her  in  the  intervals  of  business.     His  time  for  courtship, 

however,  was  brief.     Military  duties  called  him  back  almost  im- 

juediately  to  Winchester;    but  he  feared,  should  he  leave  the 

matter  in  suspense,  some  more  enterprising  rival  might  su])piaut 
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bim  during  his  absence,  as  in  the  case  of  Hiss  Phili]>8e,  at  New 
York.  He  improved,  therefore,  his  brief  opportunity  to  the  at- 
motit.  The  blooming  widow  had  many  snitors,  but  Washington 
was  graced  with  that  renown  so  ennobling  in  the  eyes  of  woman, 
lu  a  word,  before  they  separated,  they  had  matoally  plighted  their 
faith,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  campaign 
against  Fort  Doqaesno  was  at  an  end. 

Before  returning  to  Winchester,  Washington  was  obliged  to 
hold  conferences  with  Sir  John  St.  Clair  and  Colonel  Bouquet, 
at  an  intermediate  rendexvous,  to  give  them  information  re- 
specting the  frontiers,  and  arrange  about  the  mardiing  of  his 
troops.  His  constant  word  to  them  was  forward!  forward! 
For  the  precious  time  for  action  was  slipping  away,  and  he  feared 
their  Indian  allies,  so  important  to  their  security  while  on  the 
march,  might,  with  their  usual  fickleness,  lose  patience,  and  return 
home. 

On  arriving  at  Winchester,  he  found  his  troops  restless  and 
discontented  from  prolonged  inaction.  The  inhabitants  impa- 
tient of  the  burdens  imposed  on  them,  and  of  the  disturbances 
of  an  idle  camp ;  while  the  Indians,  as  he  apprehended,  had  de- 
8erted  outright.  It  was  a  great  relief,  therefore,  when  he  received 
orders  from  the  commaudcr-in-chief  to  repair  to  Fort  Cumber- 
land. He  arrived  there  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  proceeded  to 
open  a  road  between  that  post  and  head-quarters,  at  RaystowHy 
thirty  miles  distant,  where  Colonel  Bouquet  was  stationed. 

His  troops  were  scantily  supplied  with  regimental  clothing. 
The  weather  was  oppressively  warm.  He  now  conceived  the 
idea  of  equipping  them  in  the  light  Indian  hunting  garb^ 
and  even  of  adopting  it  himself.  Two  companies  were  aocord- 
ingly  equipped  in  this  style,  and  sent  under  the  comnumd  of  Ma- 
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jor  Lewifl  to  head-quarters.  *'  It  is  an  unbecoming  dress,  I  own, 
for  an  officer,"  writes  Washington,  '^  but  convenience  rather  than 
sUow,  I  think,  should  be  consulted.  The  reduction  of  bat-horses 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it ;  for  nothing  is  more 
eertain  than  that  less  baggage  would  be  required." 

The  experiment  was  successful  "  The  dress  takes  very  well 
bere,"  writes  Colonel  Bouquet ;  ''  and,  thank  Ood,  we  see  nothing 
but  shirts  and  blanket&  •  •  •  Their  dress  should  be  one 
pattern  for  this  expedition."  Such  was  probably  the  origin  of 
the  American  rifle  dress,  afterwards  so  much  worn  in  warfare, 
lod  modelled  on  the  Indian  costume. 

The  army  was  now  annoyed  by  scouting  parties  of  Indians 
hovering  about  the  neighborhood.     Expresses  passing  between 
the  posts  were  fired  upon ;  a  waggoner  was  shot  down.     Wash- 
ington sent  out  counter-parties  of  Cherokees.     Colonel  Bouquet 
required  that  each  party  should  be  accompanied  by  an  officer  and 
a  Dumber  of  white  men.     Washington  complied  with  the  order, 
though  he  considered  them  an  encumbrance  rather  than  an  ad- 
Tantage.     "  Small  parties  of  Indians,"  said  he,  '^  will  more  effec- 
tually harass  the  enemy  by  keeping  them  under  continual  alarms, 
than  any  parties  of  white  men  can  do.     For  small  parties  of  the 
latter  are  not  equal  to  the  task,  not  being  so  dexterous  at  skulk- 
ing as  Indians;  and  large  parties  will  be  discovered  by  their 
^ies  early  enough  to  have  a  superior  force  opposed  to  them." 
With  all  his  efforts,  however,  he  was  never  able  fully  to  make 
the  officers  of  the  regular  army  appreciate  the  importance  of  In- 
dian allies  in  these  campaigns  in  the  wilderness. 

On  the  other  hand,  ho  earnestly  discountenanced  a  propo- 
sition of  Colonel  Bouquet,  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  enemy's 
eountry  with  a  strong  party  of  regulars.     Such  a  detachment,  he 
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obscrred,  could  not  be  sent  without  a  oumbenome  trmin  of  sup- 
plies, which  would  discover  it  to  the  enemy,  who  must  at  that 
time  be  collecting  his  whole  force  at  Fort  Duqueano ;  the  enter- 
prise, therefore,  would  be  likely  to  terminate  in  a  miscarriage,  if 
not  in  the  destruction  of  the  party.  We  shall  see  that  his  opinion 
was  oracular. 

As  Washington  intended  to  retire  from  military  life  at  the 
close  of  this  campaign,  he  had  proposed  himself  to  the  electors  of 
Frederick  County  as  their  representative  in  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. The  election  was  coming  on  at  Winchester ;  his  friends 
pressed  him  to  attend  it,  and  Colonel  Bouquet  gave  him  leave  of 
absence ;  but  he  declined  to  absent  himself  from  his  post  for  the 
promotion  of  his  political  interests.  There  were  three  competi- 
tors in  the  field,  yet  so  high  was  the  public  opinion  of  his  merit, 
that,  though  Winchester  had  been  his  head-quarters  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  and  he  had  occasionally  enforoed  martial  law 
with  a  rigorous  hand,  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority. 
The  election  was  carried  on  somewhat  in  the  English  style. 
There  was  much  eating  and  drinking  at  the  expense  of  the  candi- 
date. Washington  appeared  on  the  hustings  by  proxy,  and  his 
representative  was  chaired  about  the  town  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause and  huzzaing  for  Colonel  Washington. 

Ou  the  21st  of  July  arrived  tidings  of  the  brilliant  success  of 
that  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  yearns  campaign  conducted  by 
General  Amherst  and  Admiral  Boscawen,  who  had  reduced  the 
strong  town  of  Louisburg  and  gained  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Cape  Breton.  This  intelligence  increased  Washington's  impa- 
tience at  the  delays  of  the  expedition  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ed. He  wished  to  rival  these  successes  by  a  brilliant  blow  in  the 
south.     Perhaps  a  desire  for  personal  distinction  in  the  eyes  uf 
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the  kdy  of  his  choice  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  impa- 
tienoe;  for  we  are  told  that  he  kept  ap  a  constant  correspondence 
vitb  her  throughout  the  campaign. 

Understanding  that  the  commander-in-chief  had  some  thoughts 
of  throwing  a  body  of  light  troops  in  the  advance,  he  wrote  to  Colo- 
Del  Bouquet,  earnestly  Bolicitlng  his  influence  to  have  himself  and 
his  Firginia  regiment  included  in  the  detachment  "  If  any  argu- 
moit  is  needed  to  obtain  this  favor,''  said  he,  ^'  I  hope,  without 
vanity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  from  long  intimacy  with 
these  woods,  and  frequent  scouting  in  them,  my  men  are  at  least 
as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  passes  and  difficulties  as  any 
troops  that  will  be  employed." 

He  soon  learnt  to  his  surprise,  however,  that  the  road  to 
whidi  his  men  were  accustomed,  and  which  had  been  worked  by 
Braddock's  troops  in  his  campaign,  was  not  to  be  taken  in  the 
present  expedition,  but  a  new  one  opened  through  the  heart  of 
Pennajlyania,  from  Raystown  to  Fort  Buquesne,  on  the  track 
generally  taken  by  the  northern  traders.      He  instantly  com- 

0 

Benced  long  and  repeated  remonstrances  on  the  subject ;  repre- 
senting that  Braddock's  road,  from  recent  examination,  only 
Deeded  partial  repairs,  and  showing  by  clear  calculation  that  an 
army  could  reach  Fort  Duquesne  by  that  route  in  thirty-four 
days,  BO  that  the  whole  campaign  might  be  effected  by  the  middle 
of  October ;  whereas  the  extreme  labor  of  opening  a  new  road 
across  mountains,  swamps,  and  through  a  densely  wooded  country, 
would  detain  them  so  late,  that  the  season  would  be  over  before 
they  could  reach  the  scene  of  action.  His  representations  were 
of  no  avail.  The  officers  of  the  regular  service  had  received  a 
tiarfbl  idea  of  Braddock's  road  from  his  own  despatches,  wherein 
he  hmd  described  it  as  lying  "  across  mountains  and  rocks  of  an 
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cxcef^Aive  height,  vastly  steep,  and  divided  by  torrentB  and  rivers,^ 
vlioreas  the  PeDnsylvania  traders,  who  were  anxious  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  road  through  their  province,  described  the  country 
through  which  it  would  pass  as  less  difficult,  and  its  streams  less 
subject  to  inundation ;  above  all,  it  was  a  direct  line,  and  fifty  miles 
nearer.  This  route,  therefore,  to  the  great  r^;ret  of  Washington 
and  the  indignation  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  was  definitively 
adopted,  and  sixteen  hundred  men  were  immediately  thrown  in 
the  advance  from  Raystown  to  work  upon  it 

The  first  of  September  found  Washington  still  encamped  at 
Fort  Cumberland,  his  troops  sickly  and  dispirited,  and  the  bril- 
liant expi;Jltion  which  he  had  anticipated,  dwindling  down  into  a 
tedious  operation  of  road-making.  In  the  mean  time,  his  scouts 
brought  him  word  that  the  whole  force  at  Fort  Duquesne  on  the 
13th  of  August,  Indians  included,  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred 
men  :  had  an  early  campaign  been  pressed  forward,  as  he  reoom- 
meiidcd,  the  place  by  this  time  would  have  been  captured.  At 
length,  in  the  month  of  September,  he  received  orders  from  Gen- 
eral Forbes  to  join  him  with  his  troops  at  Raystown,  where  he 
had  just  arrived,  having  been  detained  by  severe  illness.  He  was 
received  by  the  general  with  the  highest  marks  of  respects  On 
all  occasions,  both  in  private  and  at  councils  of  war,  that  oom- 
luander  treated  his  opinions  with  the  greatest  deference.  He, 
moreover,  adopted  a  plan  drawn  out  by  Washington  for  the  march 
of  the  army ;  and  an  order  of  battle  which  still  exists,  furnishing 
a  proof  of  his  skill  in  frontier  warfare. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  September ;  yet  the  great  body  of 
men  engaged  in  opening  the  new  military  road,  after  incredible 
toil,  had  not  advanced  above  forty-five  miles,  to  a  place  called 
Loyal  Hannan,  a  little  beyond  Laurel  HilL     Colonel  Booqui^ 
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vho  oommandod  the  division  of  nearly  two  thooBand  men  sent 

forward  to  open  tliis  road,  had  halted  at  Loyal  Uannan  to  establish 

a  nulitary  post  and  deposit. 

He  was  npwards  of  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Daqnesne,  and 

was  tempted  to  adopt  the  measnre,  so  strongly  discountenanced 
bj  Washington,  of  sending  a  party  on  a  foray  into  the  enemy's 
ooontry.  He  accordingly  detached  Major  Grant  with  eight  hun- 
dred picked  men,  some  of  them  Highlanders,  others,  in  Indian 
garb,  the  part  of  Washington's  Virginian  regiment  sent  forward 
by  bim  from  Cumberland  under  command  of  Major  Lewis. 

The  instructions  giyen  to  Major  Grant  were  merely  to  recon- 
iwitre  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Dnquesne,  and 
ascertain  the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy.  He  conducted 
the  enterprise  with  the  foolhardiness  of  a  man  eager  for  personal 
notoriety.  His  whole  object  seems  to  have  been  by  open  bravado 
to  provoke  an  action.  The  enemy  were  apprised,  through  their 
Konts,  of  his  approach,  but  suffered  him  to  advance  unmolested. 
Arriving  at  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  he  posted  his 
nien  on  a  hill,  and  sent  out  a  party  of  observation,  who  set  fire  to 
a  log  house  near  the  walls  and  returned  to  the  encampment.  As 
if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  put  the  enemy  on  the  alert,  he  or- 
dered the  reveille  to  be  beaten  in  the  morning  in  several  places ; 
then,  posting  Major  Lewis  with  his  provincial  troops  at  a  distance 
13  the  rear  to  protect  the  baggage,  he  marshalled  his  regulars  in 
^■attle  array,  and  sent  an  engineer,  with  a  covering  party,  to  take 
a  plan  of  the  works  in  full  view  of  the  garrison. 

Not  a  gun  was  fired  by  the  fort ;  the  silence  which  was  main- 
lined was  mistaken  for  fear,  and  increased  the  arrogance  and 
bliud  security  of  the  British  commander.  At  length,  when  he 
VIS  thrown  off  his  guard,  there  was  a  sudden  sally  of  the  garri- 
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son,  and  an  attack  on  tho  flanks  bj  Indiana  hid  in  ambosh.  A 
Bcono  now  occurred  similar  to  that  at  the  defeat  of  Braddoek 
The  British  officers  marshulled  their  men  aooording  to  Eoropeai 
tactics,  and  the  Highlanders  for  some  time  stood  their  ground 
bravely;  but  tho  destructiTe  fire  and  horrid  jells  of  the  Indiau 
soon  produced  panic  and  confusion.  Major  Lewis,  at  the  firsl 
noise  of  the  attack,  left  Captain  Bullitt,  with  fifltj  Yirginiana,  U 
guard  the  baggage,  and  hastened  with  the  main  part  of  his  mei 
to  the  scene  of  action.  The  contest  was  kept  up  for  some  time 
but  tho  confusion  was  irretrievable.  The  Indiana  sallied  fron 
their  concealment,  and  attacked  with  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife.  Lewis  fought  hand  to  hand  with  an  Indian  brave,  when 
he  laid  dead  at  his  feet,  but  was  surrounded  bj  others,  and  onl} 
saved  his  life  by  surrendering  himself  to  a  French  officer.  Majoi 
Grant  surrendered  himself  in  like  manner.  The  whole  detach 
nient  was  put  to  the  rout  with  dreadful  carnage. 

Captain  Bullitt  rallied  several  of  the  fugitives,  and  prepared 
to  make  a  forlorn  stand,  as  the  only  chance  where  the  enemy  wai 
overwhelming  and  merciless.  Despatching  the  most  valuabh 
baggage  with  the  strongest  horses,  he  made  a  barricade  with  th< 
baggage  waggons,  behind  which  he  posted  his  men,  givini*  then 
orders  how  they  were  to  act  All  this  was  the  thought  and  th* 
work  almost  of  a  moment,  for  the  savages,  having  finished  th* 
havoc  and  plunder  of  the  field  of  battle,  were  hastening  m  pursui 
of  the  fugitives.  Bullitt  suffered  them  to  come  near,  when,  on  s 
concerted  signal,  a  destructive  fire  was  opened  from  behind  the  bag 
gngo  waggons.  They  were  checked  for  a  time ;  but  were  agaii 
pressing  forward  in  greater  numbers,  when  Bullitt  and  his  mei 
held  out  the  signal  of  capitulation,  and  advanced  as  if  to  surrendei 
When  within  eight  yards  of  the  enemy,  they  suddenly  levelle< 
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their  trms,  poured  a  most  effective  toUcj,  and  then  charged  with 
Um  btjonei.  The  Indians  fled  in  dismay,  and  Bullitt  took  ad* 
nntage  of  Uiis  check  to  retreat  with  all  speed,  collecting  the 
iroonded  and  Uie  scattered  fugitives  as  he  advanced.  The  routed 
detidiiiieDt  came  back  in  fragments  to  Colonel  Bouquet's  camp  at 
lojil  Hannaii,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-one  officers  and  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  privates  killed  and  taken.  The  Highland- 
ers tnd  the  Virginians  were  those  that  fought  the  best  and  suf- 
fered the  most  iu  this  bloody  battle.     Washington's  regiment  lost 

lix  cffioors  and  sixty-two  privates. 

■ 

If  Washington  could  have  taken  any  pride  in  seeing  his  pre- 
lages  of  misfortune  verified,  he  might  have  been  gratified  by  the 
remit  of  this  rash  "  irruption  into  the  enemy's  country,"  which 
was  exactly  what  he  had  predicted.  In  his  letters  to  Governor 
Fioquier,  however,  he  bears  lightly  on  the  error  of  Col  Bouquet. 
"From  all  accounts  I  can  collect,"  says  he,  *'  it  appears  very  clear 
that  this  was  a  very  ill-concerted,  or  a  very  ill-executed  plan,  per- 
haps both ;  bat  it  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  Major 
Grant  exceeded  his  orders,  and  that  no  disposition  was  made  for 
engaging." 

Wiahington,  who  was  at  Raystown  when  the  disastrous  news 
arrived,  was  publicly  complimented  by  General  Forbes,  on  the 
gallant  conduct  of  his  Virginian  troops,  and  Bullitt's  behavior  was 
^'t  matter  of  great  admiration."  The  latter  was  soon  after  re- 
warded with  a  major's  commission. 

As  a  farther  mark  of  the  high  opinion  now  entertained  of 
provincial  troops  for  frontier  service,  Washington  was  given  the 
eammand  of  a  division,  partly  composed  of  his  own  men,  to  keep 
is  the  advance  of  the  main  body,  clear  the  roads,  throw  out  scoutp 
ing  parties,  and  repel  Indian  attacks. 
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It  was  tbe  5Ui  of  Xorember  before  tlie  whole  aiinj  uwmbled 
at  Lojal  Hannaa  Winter  was  now  at  hand,  and  iqiwards  of 
fiftj  miles  of  wilderness  were  jet  to  be  traTeraed,  bj  a  road  not 
jet  formed,  before  tbej  could  readi  Fort  Doqnesne.  Again, 
Washington's  predictions  seemed  likely  to  be  yerified,  and  the 
expedition  to  be  defeated  bj  delaj ;  for  in  a  council  of  war  it  was 
detemuDed  to  be  impracticable  to  adranee  further  with  the  am^ 
that  season.  Three  prisoners,  howerer,  who  were  brought  in, 
gave  such  an  account  of  the  weak  state  of  the  garrison  at  Fort 
I>u«|ue8uc,  its  want  of  provisions,  and  the  defection  of  the  Indians, 
that  it  was  determined  to  push  forward.  The  march  was  ac- 
cordingly resumed,  but  without  tents  or  baggage,  and  with  only 
a  light  train  of  artillery. 

Washington  still  kept  the  adranoe.  After  leaying  Loyal 
Uannan,  the  road  presented  traces  of  the  late  defeat  of  Grant ; 
being  strewed  with  human  bones,  the  sad  relics  of  fugitives  cut 
down  by  the  Indians,  or  of  wounded  soldiers  who  had  died  on  the 
retreat ;  they  lay  mouldering  in  various  stages  of  decay,  mingled 
with  the  bones  of  horses  and  of  oxen.  As  they  approached  Fort 
Duqucsne  these  mementoes  of  former  disasters  became  more  fre* 
qucnt ;  and  the  bones  of  those  massacred  in  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock,  still  lay  scattered  about  the  battle  field,  whitening  in  the 

BUD. 

At  length  the  army  arrived  in  sight  of  Fort  Duquosne,  advan- 
cing with  great  precaution,  and  expecting  a  vigorous  defence ;  but 
that  formidable  fortress,  the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  frontier, 
ar;d  the  object  of  such  warlike  enterprise,  foil  without  a  blow. 
Tbe  recent  successes  of  the  English  forces  in  Canada,  particu- 
larly the  capture  and  destruction  of  Fort  Frontenac,  had  left 
the    garrison    without    hope    of   reinforcements    and  supplicsi 
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Tlie  whole  force,  at  the  time,  did  not  exceed  five  bondred  men, 
and  the  proTiflionB  were  nearly  exhausted.  The  commander, 
therefore,  waited  only  nntil  the  English  army  was  within  one 
dij's  march,  when  he  embarked  his  troops  at  night  in  batteaux, 
blew  op  hia  magannes,  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  retreated  down  the 
Ohio,  by  the  light  of  the  fiames.  On  the  25th  of  November, 
Washington,  with  the  advanced  guard,  marched  in,  and  planted 
the  British  flag  on  the  yet  smoking  ruins. 

One  of  the  first  offices  of  the  army  was  to  collect  and  bury, 
in  one  common  tomb,  the  bones  of  their  fellow-soldiers  who  had 
Men  in  the  battles  of  Braddock  and  Grant.  In  this  pious  duty 
it  is  said  every  one  joined,  from  the  general  down  to  the  private 
soldier;  and  some  veterans  assisted,  with  heavy  hearts  and  fre- 
^lent  ejaculations  of  poignant  feeling,  who  had  been  present  in 
the  scenes  of  defeat  and  carnage. 

The  ruins  of  the  fortress  were  now  put  in  a  defensible  state, 
and  garrisoned  by  two  hundred  men  from  Washington's  regiment ; 
the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  illua- 
trions  British  minister,  whose  measures  had  given  vigor  and  effect 
to  this  year's  campaign ;  it  has  since  been  modified  into  Pittsburg, 
acd  designates  one  of  the  most  busy  and  populous  cities  of  the 
interior. 

The  redaction  of  Fort  Duquesne  terminated,  as  Washington 
had  foreseen,  the  troubles  and  dangers  of  the  southern  frontier. 
The  French  domination  of  the  Ohio  was  at  an  end ;  the  Indians, 
^  nsnal,  paid  homage  to  the  conquering  power,  and  a  treaty  of 
pttce  was  concluded  with  all  the  tribes  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
lakes. 

With  this  campaign  ended,  for  the  present,  the  military  career 
tf  Washington.     His  great  object  was  attained,  the  restoration 
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of  quiet  and  security  to  his  native  province ;  and,  having  aban- 
doned all  hope  of  attaining  rank  in  the  regular  army,  and  hii 
health  heing  much  impaired,  he  gave  up  his  commission  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  retired  from  the  service,  followed  by  the 
applause  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  the  gratitude  and  admiratioB 
of  all  his  countrymen. 

His  marriage  with  Mrs.  Custis  took  place  shortly  after  his 
return.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  6th  of  January,  1759,  at  the 
White  House,  the  residence  of  the  bride,  in  the  good  old  hot- 
pitable  style  of  Virginia,  amid  a  joyous  assemblage  of  relattves 
and  friends. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ru'f  or  oroATioxs  fob  1759 — urvnrMEXt  of  fobt  itiaoaba — death  of  pb- 

D£AU:— 4U0CEB8  OF  UB  WILLIAM  /0HN80N — AllHKBST  AT  T1CX>N1>ER00A — WOLFS 
AT  Ql'IBBO — HIS  TBIUMPB  AND  DEATH — ^FATB  OF  MOMTOALM— CAPITULATION  OF 
QOBn)— ATTEMPT  OF  DE  LEVI  TO  BETAKE  IT — ABBIVAL  OF  ▲  BBITISH  FLBR^^ 
UST  ITAXD  OF  THE  FBENCB  AT  MOMTBEAL — BUBBENDEB  OF  CANADA. 

BtroRB  following  Washington  into  the  retirement  of  domestic 
life,  we  think  it  proper  to  notice  the  events  which  closed  the 
great  struggle  between  England  and  France  for  empire  in  Amer- 
ica. In  thai  stmggle  he  had  first  become  practised  in  arms,  and 
ficbooled  in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  and  its  results  will  be  found 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  later  years. 

General  Aborcrombie  had  been  superseded  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  forces  in  America  by  Major-general  Amherst,  who 
lud  gained  great  favor  by  the  reduction  of  Louisburg.     Accord- 
ii^g  to  the  plan  of  operations  for  1759,  General  Wolfe,  who  had 
nsen  to  fame  by  his  gallant  conduct  id  the  same  afiair,  was  to 
tEcend  the  St.  Lawrence  in  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  with  eight 
tliOQsaDd  men,  as  soon  as  the  river  should  be  free  of  ice,  and  lay 
siege  to  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada.     General  Amherst,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  to  advance,  as  Abcrcrombie  had  done,  by 
Like  George,  against  Tioonderoga  and  Crown  Point;    reduce 
Vol.  L— 12 
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tho9C  fort«,  cross  Lake  Champlain,  posh  on  to  tbe  St.  Lawrence, 
and  co-operate  with  Wolfe. 

A  third  expedition,  under  Brigadier-general  Prideanz,  aided 
by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  his  Indian  warriors,  was  to  attack 
Fort  Niagara,  which  controlled  tho  whole  country  of  the  Six  Na* 
tious,  and  commanded  the  navigation  of  tho  great  lakes,  and  the 
intercourse  between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Having  reduced  this 
fort,  he  was  to  traverse  Lake  Ontario,  descend  the  St  Lawrence, 
capture  Montreal,  and  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Amherst. 

The  last  mentioned  expedition  was  the  first  executed.  Gen- 
eral Prideaux  embarked  at  Oswego  on  the  first  of  July,  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  regulars  and  provincials, — the  latter  partly 
from  New  York.  He  was  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Johnson, 
and  his  Indian  braves  of  the  Mohawk.  Landing  at  an  inlet  of 
Lake  Ontario,  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Niagara,  he  advanced, 
without  being  opposed,  and  proceeded  to  invest  it  The  garrison, 
six  hundred  strong,  made  a  resolute  defence.  The  siege  was  car- 
ried on  by  regular  approaches,  but  pressed  with  vigor.  On  the 
20th  of  July,  Prideaux,  in  visiting  his  trenches,  was  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  cohom.  Informed  by  express  of  this  misfortune. 
General  Amherst  detached  from  the  main  army  Brigadier-general 
Gage,  the  officer  who  had  led  Braddock^s  advance,  to  take  the 
command. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  had  been  conducted  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  with  courage  and  sagacity.  He  was  destitute  of 
military  science,  but  had  a  natural  aptness  for  warfare,  especially 
for  the  rough  kind  carried  on  in  the  wilderness.  Being  informed 
by  his  scouts  that  twelve  hundred  regular  troops,  drawn  from 
Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presquo  Isle,  and  led  by  D^Aubry,  with  a 
number  of  Indian  auxiliaries,  were  hastening  to  the  rescue,  ha 
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detached  a  force  of  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  with  some  of 

bis  Mohawk  warriors,  to  intercept  them.     They  came  in  sight  of 

each  other  on  the  road,  hetween  Niagara  Falls  and  the   fort, 

^within  the  thundering  soond  of  the  one,  and  the  distant  view  of 

the  other.     Johnson's  ''  braves  "  advanced  to  have  a  parley  with 

the  hostile  redskins.     The  latter  received  them  with  a  war-whoop, 

mud  Frenchman  and  savage  made  an  impetuous  onset.     Johnson's 

r^goh^rs  and  provincials  stood  their  ground  firmly,  while  his  red 

^vrarriors  fell  on  the  flanks  of  the  enemy.     After  a  sharp  conflict, 

die  French  were  broken,  routed,  and  pursued  through  the  woods, 

<«rith  great  carnage.     Among  the  prisoners  taken  were  seventeen 

oflksers.     The  next  day  Sir  William  Johnson  sent  a  trumpet, 

sammoning  the  garrison  to  surrender,  to  spare  the  efiusion  of 

Uood,  and  prevent  outrages  by  the  Indians.     They  had  no  alter* 

Bative;  were  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  and 

were  protected  by  Sir  William  from  his  Indian  allies.     Thus  was 

secured  the  key  to  the  communication  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 

Erie,  and  to  the  vast  interior  region  connected  with  them.     The 

blow  alarmed  the  French  for  the  safety  of  Montreal,  and  De 

I^vi,  the  second  in  command  of  their  Canadian  forces,  hastened 

^P  from  before  Quebec,  and  took  post  at  the  fort  of  Oswegatchie 

(now  Ogdensburg),  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga 
uid  Crown  Point.  In  the  month  of  July,  General  Amherst  em- 
barked with  nearly  twelve  thousand  men,  at  the  upper  part  of 
I^ke  George,  and  proceeded  down  it,  as  Abercrombie  had  done 
in  the  preceding  year,  in  a  vast  fleet  of  whale-boats,  bateaux, 
i&d  rafts,  and  all  the  glitter  and  parade  of  war.  On  the  22d, 
tiie  army  debarked  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  and  advanced 
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tfnvard  Ticonderoga.     After  a  slight  skirmish  with  the  advanced 
guard,  they  secured  the  old  post  at  the  saw-mill. 

Montcalm  was  do  longer  in  the  fort ;  he  was  absent  for  the 
protection  of  Quebec.  The  garrison  did  not  exceed  four  hundred 
men.  Bourlamarque,  a  brave  officer,  who  commanded,  at  first 
seemed  disposed  to  make  defence ;  but,  against  such  overwhelm- 
ing force,  it  would  have  been  madness.  Dismantling  the  fortifica- 
tions, therefore,  he  abandoned  them,  as  he  did  likewise  those  at 
Crown  Point,  and  retreated  down  the  lake,  to  assemble  forces, 
and  make  a  stand  at  the  Isle  Aux  Noiz,  for  the  protection  of 
Montreal  and  the  province. 

Instead  of  following  him  up,  and  hastening  to  co-operate  with 
Wolfe,  General  Amherst  proceeded  to  repair  the  works  at  Ticon- 
deroga, and  erect  a  new  fort  at  Crown  Point,  though  neither  were 
in  present  danger  of  being  attacked,  nor  would  be  of  use  if 
Canada  were  conquered.  Amherst,  however,  was  one  of  those 
cautious  men,  who,  in  seeking  to  be  sure,  are  apt  to  be  fatally 
slow.  His  delay  enabled  the  enemy  to  rally  their  forces  at  Isle 
Aux  Noix,  and  call  in  Canadian  reinforcements,  while  it  deprived 
Wolfe  of  that  co-operation  which,  it  will  be  shown,  was  most  es- 
sential to  the  general  success  of  the  campaign. 

Wolfe,  with  his  eight  thousand  men,  ascended  the  St  Law- 
rence in  the  fleet,  in  the  month  of  June.  With  him  came  Brig- 
adiers, Monckton,  Townshend  and  Murray,  youthful  and  brave  like 
himself,  and  like  himself,  already  schooled  in  arms.  Monckton, 
it  will  be  recollected,  had  signalized  himself,  when  a  colonel,  in 
the  expedition  in  1755,  in  which  the  French  were  driven  from 
Nova  Scotia.  The  grenadiers  of  the  army  were  commanded  by 
Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  and  part  of  the  light  infantry  by  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel William  Howe,  both  destined  to  celebrity  in  after 
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jein,  in  llie  annals  of  the  Amnrican  RevolutioD.  Colonel  Howe 
vas  brother  of  the  gallant  Lord  Howe,  whose  fall  in  the  preced- 
iag  year  was  so  generally  lamented.  Among  the  officers  of  the 
fleet,  was  Jervis,  the  future  admiral,  and  ultimately  Earl  St. 
VinceDt;  and  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships,  was  James  Cook,' 
tfterwards  renowned  as  a  discoverer. 

About  the  end  of  June,  the  troops  deharked  on  the  large, 
popoloos,  and  well-cultivated  Isle  of  Orleans,  a  little  below 
Qoebec,  and  encamped  in  its  fertile  fields.  Quebec,  the  citadel 
of  Canada,  was  strong  by  nature.  It  was  built  round  the  point 
of  a  rocky  promontory,  and  flanked  by  precipices.  The  crystal 
eorrent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  swept  by  it  on  the  right,  and  the 
rim  St  Charles  flowed  along  on  the  left,  before  mingling  with 
tbat  mighty  stream.  The  place  was  tolerably  fortified,  but  art 
bad  not  yet  rendered  it,  as  at  the  present  day,  impregnable. 

Montcalm  commanded  the  post.  His  troops  were  more 
muneroos  than  the  assailants ;  but  the  greater  part  were  Cana- 
diutt,  many  of  them  inhabitants  of  Quebec ;  and  he  had  a  host 
of  sayagesL  His  forces  were  drawn  out  along  the  northern  shore 
bdow  the  city,  from  the  river  St.  Charles  to  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
Borency,  and  their  position  was  secured  by  deep  intrenchments. 

The  night  after  the  debarkation  of  Wolfe's  troops  a  furious 
stoa  caused  great  damage  to  the  transports,  and  sank  some  of 
tke  small  craft.  While  it  was  still  raging,  a  number  of  fire-ships, 
KDt  to  destroy  the  fleet,  came  driving  down.  They  were  boarded 
intrepidly  by  the  British  seamen,  and  towed  out  of  the  way  of 
doing  harm.  After  much  resistance,  Wolf  established  batteries 
^  the  west  point  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  at  Point  Levi,  on 
tte  ri^t  (or  south)  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  within  cannon 
lioge  of  the  city.     Colonel  Ouy  Carle  ton,  commander  at  the 
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former  battery :  Briga<Iier  Monckton  at  the  latter.  From  Point 
Levi  bombfihelld  and  reil-hot  shot  were  discharged;  many  booses 
were  set  on  fire  in  the  upper  town,  the  lower  town  was  reduced  to 
rubbish ;  the  main  fort,  howererr  remained  unharmed. 

Anxious  for  a  decisive  action,  Wolfe^  on  the  9th  of  July, 
CDS^ed  over  in  boats  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  to  the  north  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  encamped  below  the  Montmorency.     It 
was  an  ill-judged  position,  for  there  was  still  that  tumultuous 
stream,  with  its  rocky  banks,  between  him  and  the  camp  of  Mont- 
calm ;  but  the  ground  he  had  chosen  was  higher  than  that  occu- 
pied by  the  latter,  and  the  3Iontmorency  had  a  ford  below  the 
falls,  jiassable  at  low  tide.     Another  ford  was  discovered,  thrc^ 
inilffs  within  land,  but  the  banks  were  steep,  and 'shagged  with. 
forest.     At  both  fords  the  vigilant  Montcalm  had  thrown  u^ 
breastworks,  and  posted  troops. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Wolfe  made  a  reconnoitring  expedition 
up  the  river,  with  two  armed  sloops,  and  two  transports  with 
trr>ops.  He  passed  Quebec  unharmed,  and  carefully  noted  the 
shores  above  it  Rugged  cliflfs  rose  almost  from  the  water^s  ^g& 
Above  them,  he  was  told,  was  an  extent  of  level  ground,  called 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  by  which  the  upper  town  might  be  ap- 
proached on  its  weakest  side ;  but  how  was  that  plain  to  be  at- 
tained, when  the  cliffs,  for  the  most  put,  were  inaccessible,  and 
every  practicable  place  fortified  ? 

He  returned  to  Montmorency  disappointed,  and  resolved  to 
attack  Montcalm  in  his  camp,  howeyer  difficult  to  be  approached, 
and  however  strongly  posted.  Townshend  and  Murray,  with  their 
brigndes,  were  to  cross  the  Montmorency  at  low  tide,  below  the 
falln,  and  storm  the  redoubt  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  ford. 
Muucktou,  at  the  same  time,  was  to  cross,  with  part  of  his  brigadi^ 
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b  boats  from  Point  Levi.  The  ship  Centarion,  stationed  in  the 
dumDcl,  wfts  to  check  the  fire  of  a  battery  which  commanded  the 
ford;  a  train  of  artillery,  planted  on  an  eminence,  was  to  enfilade 
the  enemy's  intrendiment« ;  and  two  armed,  flat-bottomed  boats, 
were  to  be  run  on  shore,  near  the  redoubt,  and  favor  the  crossing 
of  the  troops. 

As  nsaal,  in  complicated  orders,  part  were  misunderstood,  or 

Aeglected,  and  confosion  was  the  consequence.    Many  of  the  boats 

from  Point  Levi  ran  aground  on  a  shallow  in  the  river,  where 

thej  were  exposed  to  a  severe  fire  of  shot  and  shells.     Wolfe, 

vho  WIS  on  the  shore,  directing  every  thing,  endeavored  to  stop 

his  impatient  troops  until  the  boats  could  be  got  afloat,  and  the 

Ben  linded.     Thirteen  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  two  hun- 

M  provincials  were  the  first  to  land.     Without  waiting  for 

Brigadier  Monckton  and  his  regiments ;  without  waiting  for  the 

eoK)peration  of  the  troops  under  Townshend;  without  waiting 

tna  to  be  drawn  up  in  form,  the  grenadiers  rushed  impetuously 

towards  the  enemy's  intrenchments.     A  sheeted  fire  mowed  them 

<Iown,  and  drove  them  to  take  shelter  behind  the  redoubt,  near 

the  ford,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned.     Here  they  remained, 

vnaUe  to  form  under  the  galling  fire  to  which  they  were  exposed, 

whenever  they  ventured  from  their  covert     Monckton's  brigade 

it  length  was  landed,  drawn  up  in  order,  and  advanced  to  their 

relief,  driving  back  the  enemy.     Thus  protected,  the  grenadiers 

retreated  as  precipitately  as  they  had  advanced,  leaving  many  of 

tlieir  comrades  wounded  on  the  field,  who  were  massacred  and 

Iped  m  their  sight,  by  the  savages.     The  delay  thus  caused 

fiital  to  the  enterprise.     The  day  was  advanced  ;  the  weather 

stormy ;  the  tide  began  to  make ;  at  a  lator  hour,  retreat, 

of  a  second  repulse,  would  be  impossible.     Wolfe,  there* 
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ir  "i-?  IT- :  i.  itjI  vitBfSw  Knoi  tlie  rirer,  having 

'-  -t  -T  :f  \^-i  rr^zxL'z'n.     Fi-*  !▼?  t«sw14  vkich  hmd  been  ran 
ijr   :j:<i.  v-^r*  tc".  :c  ±rt,  ir^c  uer  Kb»Id  £ill  into  the  hands  of 


•  . 


Br  ri i--:r  M zrrxr  to  iv't  '£r*aci*d  whh  twelve  handrcd  men, 
i-  '.rx^-ry.r^.  I.J  xautzri  izkt*  ii<i  to vn.  and  co-operate  with  Rcar- 
».i2:!rxl  HiIziM.  La  i-e^trijirr  ^e  enensj':  shipf^ng.  and  making 
C'S^ei:-  -;-.a  tie  north  sL-rr*?.  The  sliipp-ing  were  safe  from  at- 
tack :  T  :^e  ^torh!  az.  i  &2i-xixi:t:->a  were  de«t roved :  some  prison- 
er* tik'iri.  1:1  i  Mirraj  retirae-l  wiih  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
1  fTi  N::ir^.ri,  Ti'>.-a'lervn-  aa-i  Crown  Point,  and  that  Amherst 
wis  jT'-f-rliij  !•.'  attack  iLe  Isle  Anx  Noix. 

W..If»-.  ..f  a  delicate  o^c^itntion  and  sensitive  natnre,  had 
hwn  «ie.i'lv  nortified  bv  the  severe  check  sustained  at  the  Falls 
f'f  M'*Titai"rescv.  fancying  himself  dbgraced ;  and  these  successes 
of  his  fe!Iow-<y>nimaiideri  is  other  parts  increased  his  self-upbraid- 
ing. The  difficulties  multiplying  around  him,  and  the  delay  of 
General  Amherst  in  hastening  to  his  aid,  preyed  incessantly  on 
hU  ^[•Irit^ :  be  was  dejected  even  to  despondency,  and  declared  he 
irouM  hever  return  without  success,  to  be  exposed,  like  other  un- 
fortunate commanders,  to  the  sneers  and  reproaches  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  agitation  of  his  mind,  and  his  acute  sensibility, 
brou;^ht  on  a  fever,  which  for  some  time  incapacitated  him  from 
taking  the  field. 

In  the  midst  of  his  illness  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which 
the  M'hr^c  plan  of  operations  was  altered.  It  was  determined  to 
conv<;y  tr<)()]).s  above  the  town,  and  endeavor  to  make  a  diversion 
in  that  dircctiuu,  or  draw  Montcalm  into  the  open  field.     Before 

•  Wolfe's  Letter  to  Pitt,  Sept  2d,  1769 
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earrying  thia  plan  into  efieot,  Wolfe  again  reconnoitred  the  town 
in  oompanj  with  Admiral  Saunders,  but  nothing  better  suggested 
itaelC 

The  brief  Canadian  snuimer  was  over;  they  were  in  the 
month  of  September.  The  camp  at  Montmorency  was  broken  up. 
The  troopa  were  transported  to  Point  Levi,  leaving  a  sufficient 
number  to  man  the  batteries  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans.  On  the  fifth 
and  sixth  of  September  the  embarkation  took  place  above  Point 
Levi,  in  transports  which  had  been  sent  up  for  the  purpose. 
Montcniii  detached  De  Bougainville  with  fifteen  hundred  men  to 
keep  along  the  north  shore  above  the  town,  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  squadron,  and  prevent  a  landing.  To  deceive  him, 
Admiral  Holmes  moved  with  the  ships  of  war  three  leagues  be- 
yond the  place  where  the  landing  was  to  be  attempted.  He  was 
to  drop  down,  however,  in  the  night,  and  protect  the  landing. 
Cooky  the  future  discoverer,  also,  was  employed  with  others  to 
sound  the  river  and  place  buoys  opposite  the  camp  of  Montcalm, 
aa  if  an  attack  were  meditated  in  that  quarter. 

Wolfe  was  still  suffering  under  the  effects  of  his  late  fever. 
''  Mj  constitution,^'  writes  he  to  a  friend,  "  is  entirely  ruined, 
without  the  consolation  of  having  done  any  considerable  service 
to  the  state,  and  without  any  prospect  of  it."  Still  he  was  unre- 
mitting in  his  exertions,  seeking  to  wipe  out  the  fancied  disgrace 
incnnred  at  the  Falls  of  Montmorency.  It  was  in  this  mood  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  and  sung  at  his  evening  mess  that  little 
campaigning  song  still  linked  with  his  name : 

Why,  soldiers,  why 
Doould  we  he  inclanoholy,  boyst 
Why,  soldiers,  why  f 
Whose  business  *Lu  to  diet 

Vol.  L— 12» 
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Even  when  embarked  in  his  midnight  enterprise,  the  presenti- 
ment of  death  seems  to  have  cast  its  shadow  orcr  him.  A  mid- 
shipman who  was  present,*  used  to  relate,  that  ts  Wolfe  sat 
among  his  officers,  and  the  boats  floated  down  silently  with  the 
current,  he  recited,  in  low  and  touching  tones,  Oraj's  Elegy  in  a 
country  churchyard,  then  just  published.  One  stansa  may  espe- 
cially have  accorded  with  his  melancholy  mood. 

•*  The  boa^t  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e*cr  gars, 
Await  alike  the  iocvitable  hoar. 
The  patlM  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  graveL" 

"  NoWjgentlemen,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished,  "  I  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  that  poem  than  take  Quebec'* 

The  descent  was  made  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  past  midnight, 
on  the  1 3th  of  September.  They  drop|»ed  down  silently  with  the 
swift  current  "  Qui  va  la  ?  "  (who  goes  there  ?)  cried  a  sentinel 
from  the  shora  ^*' La  /Vawcc,"  replied  a  captain  in  the  first 
boat,  who  understood  the  French  language.  "  A  quel  rcji- 
mcni  ?  "  was  the  demand.  "  Dc  la  licine^^  (the  queen's),  replied 
the  captain,  knowing  that  regiment  was  in  De  Bougainville's  de- 
tachment. Fortunately,  a  convoy  of  provisions  was  expected  down 
from  Dc  Bougainville's,  which  the  sentinel  supposed  this  to  be. 
'^  Passe,"  cried  he,  and  the  boats  glided  on  without  further  chal- 
lenge. TIic  landing  took  place  in  a  cove  near  Cape  Diamond,  which 
still  bears  Wolfe's  name.  He  had  marked  it  in  reconnoitering,  and 
saw  that  a  eragged  path  straggled  up  from  it  to  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  which  might  be  climbed,  though  with  difficulty,  and  that 
it  ap])eared  to  be  slightly  guarded  at  top.     W  olfc  was  among  the 

*  Afterwards  Profetaor  John    Robison,  of  Edinborgh. 
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first  that  landed  and  ascended  up  the  steep  and  narrow  path, 
where  not  more  than  two  could  go  ahreast,  and  which  had  heen 
broken  up  by  cross  ditches.  Colonel  Howe,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  light  infantry  and  Highlanders,  scrambled  up  the  woody 
precipices,  helping  themselves  by  the  roots  and  branches,  and 
patting  to  flight  a  sergeant's  guard  posted  at  the  summit.  Wolfe 
drew  up  the  men  in  order  as  they  mounted ;  and  by  the  break  of 
day  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  fateful  Plains  of  Abraham. 

Montcalm  was  thunderstruck  when  word  was  brought  to  him 
in  his  camp  that  the  English  were  on  the  heights  threatening  the 
weakest  part  of  the  town.  Abandoning  his  intrenchments,  he  has- 
tened across  the  river  St  Charles  and  ascended  the  heights,  which 
slope  up  gradually  from  its  banks.  His  force  was  equal  in  num- 
ber to  that  of  the  English,  but  a  great  part  was  made  up  of  colony 
troops  and  savages.  When  he  saw  the  formidable  host  of  regu- 
lars he  had  to  contend  with,  he  sent  off  swift  messengers  to  summon 
De  Bougainville  with  his  detachment  to  his  aid ;  and  De  Vau- 
dreoil  to  reinforce  him  with  fifteen  hundred  men  from  the  camp. 
In  the  mean  time  he  prepared  to  flank  the  left  of  the  EngUsli  line 
and  force  them  to  the  opposite  precipices.  Wolfe  saw  his  aim, 
and  sent  Brigadier  Townshend  to  counteract  him  with  a  regiment 
which  was  formed  en  potence,  and  supported  by  two  battalions, 
presenting  on  the  left  a  double  front 

The  French,  in  their  haste,  thinking  they  were  to  repel  a  mere 
scouting  party,  had  brought  but  three  light  field-pieces  with  them ; 
the  English  had  but  a  single  gun,  which  the  sailors  had  dragged 
up  the  heights.  With  these  they  cannonaded  each  other  for  a 
time,  3Iontcalm  still  waiting  for  the  aid  he  had  summoned.  At 
length,  about  nine  o'clock,  losing  all  patience,  he  led  on  his  dis- 
ciplined troops  to  a  close  conflict  with  small  arms,  the  Indians  to 
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support  them  by  a  galling  firo  from  thickets  and  eon-ilelda     The 
French  advanced  gallantly,  bat  irregalarly;  firing  rapidly,  bat 
with  little  cfibct.     The  English  reserved  their  fire  ontil  their  as- 
sailauts  were  within  forty  yards,  and  then  delivered  it  in  deadly 
volleys.     They  suffered,  however,  from  the  larking  savages,  who 
singled  out  the  officers.     Wolfe,  who  was  in  front  of  the  line,  a 
conspicuous  mark,  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  wrist    He  bound 
his  handkerchief  round  the  wound  and  led  on  the  grenadiers,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  to  charge  the  foe,  who  began  to  waver.     Another 
ball  struck  him  in  the  breast     He  felt  the  wound  to  be  mortal, 
and  feared  his  fall  might  dishearten  the  troops.     Leaning  on  a 
lieutenant  for  support ;  *'  Let  not  my  brave  fellows  see  me  drop,** 
said  he  faintly.     He  was  borne  off  to  the  rear ;  water  was  brought 
to  quench  his  thirst,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  would  have  a  sur* 
gcon.     '*  It  is  needless,"  he  replied ;  ^  it  is  all  over  with  mo." 
He  desired  those  about  him  to  lay  him  down.     The  lieutenant 
seated  himself  on  the  ground,  and  supported  him  in  his  arms. 
"  They  run  !  they  run  !  see  how  they  run  1 "  cried  one  of  the  at- 
tendants.    "  Who  run  ?  "  demanded  Wolfe,  earnestly,  like  one 
aroused  from  sleep.     "  The  enemy,  sir ;   they  g^ve  way  every 
where."     The  spirit  of  the  expiring  hero  flashed  ap.     '*  Oo,  one 
of  you,  my  lads,  to  Colonel  Burton ;  tell  him  to  march  Webb's 
regiment  with  all  speed  down  to  Charles'  River,  to  cat  off  the  re- 
treat by  the  bridge."     Then  turning  on  his  side;  "  Now,  God  be 
praised,  I  will  die  in  peace ! "  said  he,  and  expired,* — soothed  in 
his  last  moments  by  the  idea  that  victory  would  obliterate  the 
imagined  disgrace  at  Montmorency. 

Brigadier  Murray  had  indeed  broken  the  centre  of  the  oiomy, 

*  Hitt  Jour,  of  Capt  John  Knox,  roL  L,  p.  79. 
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and  the  Higfahnden  were  making  deadly  havoc  with  their  clay- 
mores, driving  the  French  into  the  town  or  down  to  their  works 
OD  the  river  St  Charles.  Monckton,  the  first  hrigadier,  was  dis- 
abled by  a  woond  in  the  lungs,  and  the  command  devolved  on 
Townshend,  who  hastened  to  re-form  the  troops  of  the  centre,  dis- 
ordered in  pormiing  the  enemy.  By  this  time  De  Bougainville 
appeared  at  a  distance  in  the  roar,  advancing  with  two  thousand 
fresh  troope ,  but  he  arrived  too  late  to  retrieve  the  day.  The 
gallant  Montcalm  had  received  his  death-wound  near  St.  John's 
Gate,  while  endeavoring  to  rally  his  flying  troops,  and  had  been 
borne  into  the  town. 

Townshend  advanced  with  a  force  to  receive  De  Bougainville ; 
bat  the  latter  avoided  a  combat,  and  retired  into  woods  and 
Bwamps,  where  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  follow  him.  The 
English  had  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  slain  about  five  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy ;  taken  above  a  thousand  prisoners,  and  among 
them  several  officers ;  and  had  a  strong  position  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham,  which  they  hastened  to  fortify  with  redoubts  and 
artillery,  drawn  up  the  heights. 

The  brave  Montcalm  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Townshend, 
reoommending  the  prisoners  to  British  humanity.  When  told  by 
his  surgeon  that  he  could  not  survive  above  a  few  hours ;  "  So 
much  the  better,"  replied  he ;  "I  shall  not  live  to  sec  the  sur- 
render of  Quebec.^  To  De  Ramsey,  the  French  king's  lieu- 
tenant, who  commanded  the  garrison,  he  consigned  the  defence 
of  the  city.  "  To  your  keeping,"  said  he,  "  I  commend  the  honor 
of  France.  I'll  neither  give  orders,  nor  interfere  any  further. 
I  have  business  to  attend  to  of  greater  moment  than  your  ruined 
garrisony  and  this  wretched  country.  My  time  is  short, — I 
•hall  pass  this  night  with  God,  and  prepare  myself  for  death. 
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I  wish  you  all  comfort ;  and  to  be  happily  oxtrioated  from  your 
prcseut  perplexities."  He  then  called  for  hia  chaplain,  who,  with 
the  bishop  of  the  colony,  remained  with  him  throogh  the  night 
He  expired  early  in  the  morning,  dying  like  a  brave  soldier  and 
a  devout  Catholic.  Never  did  two  worthier  foes  mingle  their 
life  blood  on  the  battle-field  than  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.^ 

Preparations  were  now  made  by  the  army  and  the  fleet  to 
make  an  attack  on  both  upper  and  lower  town ;  but  tiie  spirit  of 
the  garrison  was  broken,  and  the  inhabitanta  were  clamoroiu  for 
the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children.  On  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, Quobec  capitulated,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Brit- 
ish, who  hastened  to  put  it  in  a  complete  posture  of  defence.  A 
garrison  of  six  thousand  eifective  men  was  placed  in  it,  under 
:he  CDnimand  of  Brigadier-gc^neral  Murray,  and  victualled  from 
the  fleet.  General  Townshend  embarked  with  Admiral  Saunders, 
and  returned  to  England ;  and  the  wounded  General  Monckton 
was  conveyed  to  New  York,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  gov- 
ernor. 

Had  Amherst  followed  up  his  success  at  Ticonderogm  the 
preceding  summer,  the  }'car^8  campaign  would  have  ended,  as  had 
been  projected,  in  the  subjugation  of  Canada.  His  cautious  delay 
gave  De  Levi,  the  successor  of  Montcalm,  time  to  rally,  ooncen- 
tratc  the  scattered  French  forces,  and  struggle  for  the  salvation 
of  the  province. 

In  the  following  spring,  as  sooi  as  the  river  St  Lawrence 
opened,  he  approached  Quebec,  and  landed  at  Point  au  Tremble, 
about  twelve  miles  off.  The  garrison  had  suffered  dreadfully 
during  the  winter  from  excessive  cold,  want  of  vegetables  and  of 

*  Knox;  Ilist  Jour.,  vol  L,  pi  77. 
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fresh  pTorisions.  Many  had  died  of  scurvy,  and  many  more  wore 
ilL  Murray,  aanguine  and  injudicious,  on  hearing  that  Dc  Levi 
vas  advancing  with  ten  thonsand  men,  and  five  hundred  Indians, 
sallied  out  with  his  diminished  forces  of  not  more  than  three 
thousand.  English  soldiers,  he  hoastcd,  were  habituated  to  vic- 
torj;  he  had  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  stood  a  better  chance 
in  the  field  than  cooped  up  in  a  wretched  fortification.  If  de- 
feated, he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity,  and  then 
retreat  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  wait  for  reinforcements.  More 
brave  than  discreet,  he  attacked  the  vanguard  of  the  enemy ;  the 
t>attle  which  took  place  was  fierce  and  sanguinary.  Murray^s  troops 
had  caught  his  own  headlong  valor,  and  fought  until  near  a  third 
of  their  number  were  slain.  They  were  at  length  driven  back 
into  the  town,  leaving  their  boasted  train  of  artillery  on  the  field. 
De  Levi  opened  trenches  before  the  town  the  very  evening  of 
the  battle.  Three  French  ships,  which  had  descended  the  river, 
furnished  him  with  cannon,  mortars,  and  ammunition.  By  the 
1 1th  of  May,  he  had  one  bomb  battery,  and  three  batteries  of 
cannon.  Murray,  equally  alert  within  the  walls,  strengthened 
his  defences,  and  kept  up  a  vigorous  fire.  His  garrison  was 
DOW  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  effective  men,  and  he 
himself,  with  all  his  vaunting  spirit,  was  driven  almost  to  despair, 
when  a  British  fleet  arrived  in  the  river.  The  whole  scene  was 
now  reversed.  One  of  the  French  frigates  was  driven  on  the 
rocks  above  Cape  Diamond;  another  ran  on  shore,  and  was 
burnt ;  the  rest  of  their  vessels  were  either  taken,  or  destroyed. 
The  besieging  army  retreated  in  the  night,  leaving  provisions, 
implements,  and  artillery  behind  them ;  and  so  rapid  was  their 
flight,  that  Murray,  who  sallied  forth  on  the  following  day,  could 
^t  overtake  them. 
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A  last  stand  for  the  preeervation  of  the  eolony  wis  now  made 
by  the  French  at  Montreal,  where  De  Vaudreail  fixed  hia  head- 
quarters, fortified  himself,  and  called  in  all  possible  aid,  Canadian 
and  Indian. 

The  caatiooB,  bat  tardy  Amherst  was  now  in  the  field  to 
carry  out  the  plan  in  which  he  had  fiiUen  short  in  the  previoos 
year.  He  sent  orders  to  General  Murray  to  advance  by  water 
against  Montreal,  with  all  the  force  that  could  be  spared  from 
Quebec ;  he  detached  a  body  of  troops  under  Colonel  Haviland 
from  Crown  Point,  to  cross  Lake  Champlain,  take  possession  of 
the  Isle  Auz  Noiz,  and  push  on  to  the  St  Lawrence,  while  he 
took  tho  roundabout  way  with  his  main  army  by  the  Mohawk  and 
Oneida  rivers  to  Lake  Ontario;  thence  to  descend  the  St  Law- 
rence to  Montreal. 

Murray,  according  to  orders,  embarked  his  troops  in  a  great 
number  of  small  vessels,  and  ascended  the  river  in  charaoteristio 
style,  publishing  manifestoei>  in  the  Canadian  villages,  disarming 
the  inhabitants,  and  exacting  the  oath  of  neutrality.  He  looked 
forward  to  new  laurels  at  Montroai,  but  the  slow  and  sure  Am- 
herst had  anticipated  him.  'xhat  wcrtny  general,  after  delaying 
on  Lake  Ontario  to  send  out  cruisers,  and  stopping  to  repair 
petty  forts  on  the  upper  part  of  the  St  Lawrence,  which  had 
been  deserted  by  their  garrisons,  or  surrendered  without  firing  a 
gun,  arrived  on  the  6th  of  September  at  the  island  of  Montreal, 
routed  some  light  skirmishing  parties,  and  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  town.  Vaudrcuil  found  himself  threatened  by  an  army 
of  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  and  a  host  of  Indians ;  for  Amherst 
had  called  in  the  aid  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  his  Mohawk 
braves.  To  withstand  a  siege  in  an  almost  open  town  against 
such  superior  force,  was  out  of  the  question ;  especially  as  Mur« 
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imj  from  Quebec,  and  Haviland  from  Crown  Point,  were  at  hand 
with  additional  troops.  A  capitalation  accordingly  took  place  on 
the  8th  of  September,  including  the  surrender  not  merely  of 
Montreal,  but  of  all  Canada. 

Thufl  ended  the  contest  between  France  and  England  for  do- 
minion in  America,  in  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  gun  was 
fired  in  Washington's  encounter  with  De  Jumonville.  A  French 
statesman  and  diplomatist  consoled  himself  by  the  persuasion 
that  it  would  be  a  fatal  triumph  to  England.  It  would  remove 
the  only  check  by  whieh  her  colonies  were  kept  in  awe.  **  They 
will  no  longer  need  her  protection,"  said  he ;  "  she  will  call  on 
them  to  contribute  toward  supporting  the  burdens  they  have 
helped  to  bring  on  her,  and  they  will  ansufer  by  striking  off  all 
depcndtnc€,^  • 

*  Coonl  de  Yagennei^  French  ambassedor  at  Constantinople. 
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WltHnrOTOK't    XNITALLATION     IV    TBS    BOTOI    OF  gUBOlUttia      lUi    BUftAL 

MOUNT  TXB3fOV   IND  ITS  VKOniT — ^AUBTOCEATICAL  DAT!  OT  TnU>IXI% ^1 

UfOTON't  MANAGKlffKlIT  OF  HB  BTATS — DOIOERIO  HAMTP  fDX-HUimHO— 
LORD  FAOrAX — FUHINO  AlCD  MKX-SIIOOTIMa — TBS  FOAGBBl — LTN€B  LAW— 
AQUATIC  STATS — UTS  AT  AMMAFOUB — ^WASHIMOTON  IN  THS  DISMAL  fWAMP. 

For  thretj  months  after  his  marriagei  WaBhington  resided  with 
his  bride  at  the  '*  White  House."  During  his  sojourn  there,  he 
repaired  to  Williamsburg,  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Bur^ 
gesscs.  By  a  vote  of  the  House,  it  had  been  determined  to  greet 
his  installation  by  a  signal  testimonial  of  respect  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  he  took  his  seat,  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Speaker,  in 
eloquent  language,  dictated  by  the  warmth  of  private  friendship, 
returned  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  for  the  distinguished 
military  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country. 

Washington  rose  to  reply;  blushed — stammered — trembled, 
and  could  not  utter  a  word.  "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,^'  said 
the  Speaker,  with  a  smile ;  ''  your  modesty  equab  your  Talor, 
and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language  I  possess." 

Such  was  Washington's  first  launch  into  civil  life,  in  which 
he  was  to  bo  distinguished  by  the  same  judgment,  devotioo,  ooar> 
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ig9)  t&d  magnanimity  exhibited  in  his  military  career.  He  at- 
tended Um  Honae  frequently  during  the  remainder  of  the  session, 
liter  which  he  oonduoted  his  bride  to  his  fayorite  abode  of  Mount 
Vernon. 

Mr.  Cnstis,  the  first  husband  of  Mrs.  Washington,  had  left 
luge  landed  property,  and  forty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  in 
money.  One  third  fell  to  his  widow  in  her  own  right;  two 
thirds  were  inherited  equally  by  her  two  children, — a  boy  of  six, 
•nd  a  girl  of  four  years  of  age.  By  a  decree  of  the  General 
Court,  Washington  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  property 
inherited  by  the  children;  a  sacred  and  delicate  trust,  which  he 
dischaiged  in  the  most  faithful  and  judicious  manner ;  becoming 
num  like  a  parent,  than  a  mere  guardian  to  them. 

From  a  letter  to  his  correspondent  in  England,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  had  long  entertained  a  desire  to  visit  that  country. 
Had  he  done  so,  his  acknowledged  merit  and  military  services 
wonld  have  insured  him  a  distinguished  reception ;  and  it  has 

been  intimated,  that  the  signal  favor  of  government  might  have 

•J* 

changed  the  current  of  his  career.  We  believe  him,  however,  to 
hxrt  been  too  pure  a  patriot,  and  too  clearly  possessed  of  the  true 
interests  of  his  country,  to  be  diverted  from  the  course  which  he 
ultimately  adopted.  His  marriage,  at  any  i*ate,  had  put  an  end 
to  all  travelling  inclinations.  In  his  letter  from  Mount  Ver- 
non, he  writes :  ^'  I  am  now,  I  believe,  fixed  in  this  seat,  with  an 
agreeable  partner  for  life,  and  I  hope  to  find  more  happiness  in 
retirement  than  I  ever  experienced  in  the  wide  and  bustling 
wwld." 

This  was  no  Utopian  dream  transiently  indulged,  amid  the 
channs  of  novelty.  It  was  a  deliberate  purpose  with  him,  the 
ceBult  of  innate  and  enduring  incHuations.      Throughout  the 
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whole  covne  of  kis  career,  agrkoltval  lifB  w^ftmn  to  hasfm  been 
Lb  Uau  ideal  of  niftcnrr,  vUek  hwUi  hk  ikcM^tB  ercn 
ami'l  the  steni  dvUei  of  iIm  iekL  umI  to  wUch  he  recurred 
vith  unflagging  interest  whenerer  enabled  lo  indnlge  bis  natond 

Mount  Temon  was  bis  barbor  of  repose,  wbere  be  repeatedly 
farled  his  sail,  and  fancied  himself  anchored  for  life.  No  impulse 
of  ambition  tempted  him  thence;  nothing  but  the  call  of  his 
country,  and  his  derotion  to  the  pnblic  good.  The  place  was  en- 
deared to  him  bj  the  remembrance  of  bis  brother  Lawrence,  and 
of  the  happj  dajs  be  bad  passed  here  with  that  brother  in  the 
davs  of  boyhood ;  but  it  was  a  delightfiil  place  in  itself,  and  well 
calculated  to  inspire  the  roral  feeling. 

The  mansion  was  beantifnllj  situated  on  a  swelling  height, 
crowned  with  wood,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  Tiew  np  and 
down  the  Potomac.  The  grounds  immediately  about  it  were  laid 
out  somewhat  in  the  English  taste.  The  estate  was  apportioned 
into  separate  farms,  devoted  to  different  kinds  of  eultnre,  each 
hnvii;g  its  allotted  laborers.  Hoch,  bowerer,  was  still  covered 
^-it!i  wild  woods,  seamed  with  deep  dells  and  runs  of  water,  and 
in'Iciited  with  inlets;  haunts  of  deer,  and  lurking-places  of  foxes. 
Tin:  wliolc  woody  region  along  the  Potomac  from  Mount  Vernon 
lo  I/clvoir,  and  far  beyond,  with  its  range  of  forests  and  hills, 
vl:A  picturesque  promontories,  afforded  sport  of  various  kinds, 
i\u<\  was  a  noble  hunting-ground.  Washington  had  hunted 
through  it  with  old  Lord  Fairfax  in  his  stripling  days ;  we  do 
not  w-oiirler  that  his  feelings  throughout  life  incessantly  rererted 
to  it. 

*'  No  estate  in  United  America,"  observes  be,  in  one  of  his 
letters,    "  is  more  pleasantly  situated.     Li  a  high  and  healthy 
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eoontiy;  io  a  latitade  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold; 
on  one  of  the  finest  mets  in  the  world ;  a  river  well  stocked  with 
Tirioui  kinds  of  fish  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  iu  the  spring 
with  shad,  herrings,  bass,  carp,  stargeoD,  &c.,  in  great  abundance. 
The  borders  of  the  estate  are  washed  by  more  than  ten  miles  of 
tidewater;  several  valuable  fisheries  appertain  to  it :  the  whole 
shore,  m  fact,  is  one  entire  fishery." 

These  were,  as  yet,  the  aristocratical  days  of  Virginia.  The 
ostites  were  large,  and  continued  in  the  same  families  by  entails. 
Many  of  the  wealthy  planters  were  connected  with  old  families 
in  England.  The  young  men,  especially  the  elder  sons,  were 
often  sent  to  finish  their  education  there,  and  on  their  return 
honght  out  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  mother  country.  The 
goTemors  of  Virginia  were  from  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and 
nuintained  a  corresponding  state.  The  "  established,"  or  Epis- 
copal church,  predominated  throughout  the  "  ancient  dominion," 
u  it  was  termed ;  each  county  was  divided  into  parishes,  as  in 
Enghutd,-— each  with  its  parochial  church,  its  parsonage,  and 
glebe.  Washington  was  vestryman  of  two  parishes,  Fairfax  and 
Truro;  the  parochial  church  of  the  former  was  at  Alexandria, 
ten  miles  from  Mount  Vernon ;  of  the  latter,  at  Pohick,  about 
MTen  miles.  The  church  at  Pohick  was  rebuilt  on  a  plan  of  his 
own,  and  in  a  great  measure  at  his  expense.  At  one  or  other  of 
tiKie  churches  he  attended  every  Sunday,  when  the  weather  and 
tbe  roads  permitted.  His  demeanor  was  reverential  and  de- 
YOQt  Mrs.  Washington  knelt  during  the  prayers ;  he  always 
stood,  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time.  Both  were  communi- 
cants. 

Among  his  occasional  visitors  and  associates  were  Captain 
Hug^  Mercer  and  Dr.  Craik ;  the  former,  after  his  narrow  escapes 
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from  the  tomahawk  and  Bcalping-knife,  was  quietlj  settled  ut 
Fredcricksbarg ;  the  latter,  after  the  campaigns  on  the  frontier 
were  over,  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Alexandria,  and  was 
DOW  Washington's  fiimily  physician.  Both  were  drawn  to  him 
by  campaigning  ties  and  recollections,  and  were  ever  welcome  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

A  style  of  liying  prevailed  among  the  opulent  Virginian  fami- 
lies in  those  days  that  has  long  since  faded  away.  The  houses 
were  spacious^  commodious,  liberal  in  all  their  appointments,  and 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  free-handed,  open-hearted  hospitality  of 
the  owners.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to  see  handsome 
services  of  plate,  elegant  equipages,  and  superb  carriage  horses — 
all  imported  from  England. 

The  Virginians  have  always  been  noted  for  their  loye  of 
horses ;  a  manly  passion  which,  in  those  days  of  opulence,  they 
indulged  without  regard  to  expense.  The  rich  planters  vied  with 
each  other  in  their  studs,  importing  the  best  English  stocks. 
Mention  is  made  of  one  of  the  Randolphs  of  Tuckahoe,  who  built 
a  stable  for  his  favorite  dapple-gray  horse,  Shakespeare,  with  a 
recess  for  the  bed  of  the  negro  groom,  who  always  slept  beside 
him  at  night. 

Washington,  by  his  marriage,  had  added  above  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  his  already  considerable  fortune,  and  was 
enabled  to  live  in  ample  and  dignified  style.  His  intimacy  with 
the  Fairfaxes,  and  his  intercourse  with  British  officers  of  rank, 
had  perhaps  had  their  influence  on  his  mode  of  living.  He  had 
his  cbariot  and  four,  with  black  postilions  in  livery,  for  the  use  of 
Mrs.  Wasliington  and  her  lady  visitors.  As  for  himself,  he  al- 
ways appeared  on  horseback.  His  stable  was  well  filled  and  ad- 
mirably regulated.     His  stud  was  thoroughbred  and  in  ezoelknt 
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order.  His  household  books  oontain  registers  of  the  nameS)  agen, 
and  marks  of  his  various  horses ;  such  as  Ajax,  Blueskioi  Valiant, 
Magnolia  (mn  Arab),  &c.  Also  his  dogs,  chiefly  fox-hounds, 
TuletD,  Singer,  Ringwood,  Sweetlips,  Forrester,  Music,  Rock- 
wood,  Tmelove,  dec.* 

A  Itrge  Virginia  estate,  in  those  days,  was  a  little  empire. 
The  mansion-house  was  the  seat  of  government,  with  its  numerous 
dependencies,   such  as  kitchens,  smoke-house,    workshops   and 
itaUes.    In  this  mansion  the  planter  ruled  supreme ;  his  steward 
or  orerseer  was  his  prime  minister  and  executive  officer ;  he  had 
his  legion  of  house  negroes  for  domestic  service,  and  his  host  of 
field  negroes  for  the  culture  of  tobacco,  Indian  com,  and  other 
crops,  and  for  other  out  of  door  labor.     Their  quarter  formed  a 
kind  of  hamlet  apart,  composed  of  various  huts,  with  little  gar- 
dens and  poultry  yards,  all  well  stocked,  and  swarms  of  little  ne- 
groes gambolling  in  the  sunshine.     Then  there  were  large  wooden 
edifices  for  curing  tobacco,  the  staple  and  most  profitable  produc- 
tion, and  mills  for  grinding  wheat  and  Indian  com,  of  which  largo 
fields  were  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  the  family  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  negroes. 

*  In  one  of  his  letter-books  wo  find  orders  on  his  London  agent  for 
lidbg  equipments.    For  example : 

1  Man*B  riding-saddle,  hogskin  seat,  large  plated  stirraps  and  every 
tlung  complete.    Double  reined  bridle  and  Pelham  bit,  plated. 

A  Tery  neat  and  fashionable  Newmarket  saddle-cloth. 

A  large  and  best  portmanteau,  saddle,  bridle,  and  pillion. 

Cloak-bag  sureingle ;  checked  saddle-cloth,  holsters,  dec 

A  riding-frock  of  a  handsome  drab-colored  broadcloth,  with  plain  double 
gflt  bnttons. 

A  riding  waistcoat  of  superfine  scarlet  cloth  and  gold  lac«,  with  bnttoni 
fike  those  of  the  coat 

A  blue  surtout  coat 

A  neat  switch  whip,  silver  cap. 

BUok  velvet  cap  for  servant 
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AflKmg  tbe  fbres  were  aitxiBeffs  of  iD  Vmi^  teilon,  ahoe- 
mdun.  eatfpeaten.  tmiciift.  witcelwnfhu,  md  so  fiirtli ;  ao  that  a 
pUcutioo  produced  rrerr  thing  vidua  ilsetf  for  ordinary  ue:  aa 
u>  articles  of  fuhiofi  and  eleganee,  lozarieBy  and  espcHBTo  elotIi> 
i&g.  thej  were  imported  from  Loodoci ;  for  the  planters  on  the 
main  rirenL  efpeeiallj  the  Potomac,  carried  on  an  immediate 
trade  with  EBglaad.  Their  tobacco  waa  pot  np  hj  their  own  ne- 
groea,  bore  their  own  marks,  waa  shipped  on  board  of  Teaaela 
which  came  np  the  riren  for  the  pnrpow,  and  eonaigned  to  aome 
agent  in  Lirerpool  or  Bristol,  with  whom  the  pknter  kept  an 
aocmnt. 

The  Virginia  planters  were  prone  to  leare  the  care  of  their 
eatates  too  moch  to  their  orerseers,  and  to  think  personal  labor  a 
degradation.  Washington  carried  into  his  mral  affura  the  aame 
method,  actiritj,  and  circomapection  that  had  distinguished  him 
in  military  life.  He  kept  his  own  accounts,  posted  up  his  hooka 
and  balanced  them  with  mercantile  exactneaa.  We  hare  exam- 
ined them  as  well  as  his  diaries  recording  his  daily  occupations, 
and  his  letter-books,  containing  entries  of  shipments  of  tobaooo, 
and  correspondence  with  his  London  agents.  They  are  monu- 
ments of  his  business  habits.* 

*  TliA  fol loving  letter  of  WashiDgton  to  his  London  correspondentB  wHl 
Kivf  an  itUm  of  the  early  intercoarse  of  the  Viiginia  planten  with  the  mo- 
th <:r  «'oijntrv. 

"Our  ^oo<h  by  the  Liberty,  Capt  Walker,  came  to  hand  in  good  order 
an 'I  M^m  aAor  his  arriFal,  as  they  generally  do  when  shipped  in  a  Tetaei  to 
iliM  rivr  [the  Potomac],  and  scarce  ever  when  they  go  to  any  others;  for 
it  fjorj't  often  happen  that  a  vcasel  bound  to  one  river  has  goods  of  any  coa- 
(.cqti«*rice  Ui  another;  and  the  masters,  in  the^  cases,  keep  the  packages  till 
an  fif;oi<l<^ntal  conveyance  offers,  and  for  want  of  better  opportunities  fre- 
qii«!iit.ly  rommit  them  to  boatmen  who  care  very  little  for  the  goods  so 
tlicy  get  their  freight,  and  often  land  them  wherever  it  suits  their  eonve:ii« 
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The  prodneta  of  his  estate  also  became  so  noted  for  the  faith- 
MatsBj  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  with  which  they  were  put  up, 
thti  it  is  said  any  barrel  of  flour  that  bore  the  brand  of  Greorgo 
WtshiDgton,  Mount  Vernon,  was  exempted  from  the  customary 
inspection  in  the  West  India  ports.* 

He  was  an  early  riser,  often  before  daybreak  in  the  winter 
wheo  the  nights  were  long.  On  such  occasions  he  lit  his  own 
fire  and  wrote  or  read  by  candle-light.  He  breakfasted  at  seven 
in  Bammer,  at  eight  in  winter.  Two  small  cups  of  tea  and  three 
or  foar  cakes  of  Indian  meal  (called  hoe  cakes),  formed  his  frugal 
reptfit  Immediately  after  breakfast  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
▼inted  those  parts  of  the  estate  where  any  work  was  going  on, 
seeing  to  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes,  and  often  aiding  with  his 
OVA  hand. 

Dinner  was  served  at  two  o'clock.  He  ate  heartily,  but  was 
no  epicare,  nor  critical  about  his  food.  His  beverage  was  small 
beer  or  cider,  and  two  glasses  of  old  Madeira.  He  took  tea,  of 
which  he  was  very  fond,  early  in  the  evening,  and  retired  for  the 
Bight  about  nine  o'clock. 

If  confined  to  the  house  by  bad  weather,  he  took  that  occasion 
to  arrange  his  papers,  post  up  his  accounts,  or  write  letters ;  pass- 
ing part  of  the  time  in  reading,  and  occasionally  reading  aloud  to 
the  fiunily. 

He  treated  his  negroes  with  kindness ;  attended  to  their  com- 
forts; was  particularly  careful  of  them  in  sickness;    but  never 

•we,  not  where  they  have  engaged  to  do  bo.  •  •  •  •  A  ship  from 
liOodoD  to  Virginia  may  be  in  Rappahannock  or  any  of  the  other  rivers 
tliree  months  before  I  know  any  thing  of  their  arrival,  and  may  make 
twenty  Toyages  without  my  teeing  or  even  hearing  of  the  captain.** 

*  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  on  laying  the  eorncr^toue  of 
▼iahington'i  Monument 

Vol.  I.— 13 
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tolerated  idleneas,  and  exacted  a  faithful  performaDce  of  all  their 
allotted  tasks.  He  had  a  qaick  eye  at  calculating  each  man's 
capabilities.  An  entry  in  his  diary  gives  a  curious  instance  of  thia 
Four  of  his  negroes,  employed  as  carpenters,  were  hewing  and 
shaping  timber.  It  appeared  to  him,  in  notidng  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished  between  two  succeeding  mornings,  that  they 
loitered  at  their  labor.  Sitting  down  quietly  he  timed  their 
operations ;  how  long  it  took  them  to  get  their  cross-cut  saw  and 
other  implements  ready;  how  long  to  dear  away  the  branches 
from  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree;  how  long  to  hew  and  saw  it; 
what  time  was  expended. in  considering  and  consulting,  and  after 
all,  how  much  work  was  effected  during  the  time  he  looked  on. 
From  this  he  made  his  computation  how  much  they  could  execute 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  working  entirely  at  their  ease. 

At  another  time  we  find  him  working  for  a  part  of  two  days 
with  Peter,  his  smith,  to  make  a  plough  on  a  new  invention  of  his 
own.  This,  after  two  or  three  failures,  he  accomplished.  Then, 
with  less  than  his  usual  judgment,  he  put  his  two  chariot  horses 
to  the  plough,  and  ran  a  great  risk  of  spoiling  them,  in  giving  his 
new  invention  a  trial  over  ground  thickly  swarded. 

Anon,  during  a  thunderstorm,  a  frightened  negro  alarms  the 
house  with  word  that  the  mill  is  giving  way,  upon  which  there  is 
a  general  turn  out  of  all  the  forces,  with  Washington  at  their 
head^  wheeling  and  shovelling  gravel,  during  a  pelting  rain,  to 
check  the  rushing  water. 

Washington  delighted  in  the  chase.  In  the  hunting  season, 
when  he  rode  out  early  in  the  morning  to  visit  distant  parts  of 
the  estate,  where  work  was  going  on,  he  often  took  some  of  the 
dogs  with  him  for  the  chance  of  starting  a  fox,  which  he  occasion- 
ally did,  though  he  was  not  always  successful  in  killing  him.     He 
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was  a  bold  rider  and  an  admirable  horseman,  though  he  never 
claimed  the  merit  of  being  an  aecomplished  foz-huutcr.     lu  the 
height  of  the  season,  however,  he  would  be  out  with  the  fox* 
horads  two  or  three  times  a  week,  accompanied  by  his  guests  at 
3IouDt  Veraon  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood,  espeoiallj 
the  Fair&xes  of  Belvoir,  of  which  estate  his  friend  George  Wil- 
liam Fairfax  was  now  the  proprietor.     On  such  occasions  there 
would  be  a  hunting  dinner  at  one  or  other  of  those  establishments, 
at  which  convivial  repasts  Washington  is  said  to  have  enjoyed 
hioisclf  with  unwonted  hilarity. 

Now  and  then  his  old  friend  and  instructor  in  the  noble  art 
of  vencry,  Lord  Fairfax,  would  be  on  a  visit  to  his  relatives  at 
Bclroir,  and  then  the  hunting  was  kept  up  with  unusual  spirit.* 
His  lordship,  however,  since  the  alarms  of  Indian  war  had 
ceased,  lived  almost  entirely  at  Greenway  Court,  where  Wash- 
ington was  occasionally  a  guest,  when  called  by  public  business  to 
Winchester.     Lord  Fairfax  had  made  himself  a  favorite  through- 
oat  the  neighborhood.     As  lord-lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum 
of  Frederick  County,  he  presided  at  county  courts  held  at  Win* 
cheater,  where,  during  the  sessions,  he  kept  open  table.     He  act- 
ed also  as  surveyor  and  overseer  of  the  public  roads  and  highways, 

*  Hunting  memoranda  from  Washington's  journal,  Mount  Vernon. 
Nor.  22. — ^Hunting  with  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  brother,  and  Colonel  Fair 

fiuL 

Not.  25. — ^Mr  Bryan  Fairfax,  Mr.  Grayson,  and  Phil.  Alexander  came 
here  by  sunrise.  Ilunted  and  catched  a  fox  witli  those.  Lord  Fairfax,  his 
brother,  and  Col.  Fairfax,— all  of  whom,  with  Mr.  Fairfax  and  Mr.  Wilson  of 
England,  dined  here.  26th  and  29th. — Ilunted  again  with  the  same  com- 
pany 

Dec  5. — ^Fox-hunting  with  Lord  Fairfax  and  hia  brother,  and  Colonel 
Fairfax.    Started  a  fox  and  lost  it    Dined  at  BcWuir,  and  returned  in  the 
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and  was  unremitted  in  his  exertions  and  plana  for  the  improTe 
mciit  of  the  country.  Hunting,  however,  was  his  passion. 
When  the  sport  was  poor  near  home,  he  would  take  hia  hounds 
to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  establish  himself  at  an  inn,  and 
keep  open  house  and  open  table  to  every  person  of  good  character 
and  respectable  appearance  who  chose  to  join  him  in  following 
tlic  hounds. 

It  was  probably  in  quest  of  sport  of  the  kind  that  he  now  and 
then,  in  the  hunting  season,  rcvisltud  his  old  haunts  and  former 
companions  on  the  banks  uf  tlic  Potomac,  and  then  the  beautiful 
woodland  region  about  Belvoir  and  Mount  Vernon  was  sure  to 
ring  at  early  morn  with  the  inspiring  music  of  the  hound. 

The  waters  of  the  Potomac  also  afforded  occasional  amuse- 
ment in  fishing  and  shooting.  The  fishing  was  sometimes  on  a 
grand  scale,  when  the  herrings  came  up  the  river  in  shoals,  and 
the  negroes  of  Mount  Vernon  were  marshalled  forth  to  draw  the 
seine,  which  was  generally  done  with  great  success.  Canvas-baok 
ducks  abounded  at  the  proper  season,  and  the  shooting  of  them 
was  one  of  Washington's  favorite  recreations.  The  river  border 
of  his  domain,  however,  was  somewhat  subject  to  invasion.  An 
oystcrnian  once  anchored  his  craft  at  the  landing-place,  and  dis- 
turbed the  quiet  of  the  neighborhood  by  the  insolent  and  disor- 
derly conduct  of  himself  and  crew.  It  took  a  campaign  of  three 
days  to  expel  these  invaders  from  the  premises. 

A  more  summary  course  was  pursued  with  another  interloper. 
This  was  a  va^rabond  who  infested  the  creeks  and  inlets  which 
bordered  the  estate,  lurking  in  a  canoe  among  the  reeds  ar.d 
buslies,  and  making  great  havoc  among  the  canvas-back  dueks. 
EIo  liud  been  warned  off  repeatedly,  but  without  effect.  As 
Washington  was  one  day  riding  about  the  estate  he  heard  the 
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report  of  a  gun  from  the  margin  of  the  river.  Spurring  in  that 
dinction  he  dashed  through  the  hushes  and  came  upon  the  cul- 
prit jost  as  he  was  pushing  his  canoe  from  shore.  The  latter 
niicd  his  gan  with  a  menacing  look ;  hut  Washington  rode  into 
the  stream,  seised  the  painter  of  the  canoe,  drew  it  to  shore, 
iprug  from  his  horse,  wrested  the  gun  from  the  hands  of  tho 
•stoniahed  delinquent,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  lesson  in  "  Lynch 
hw^  that  effectually  cured  him  of  all  inclination  to  trespass 
igain  on  these  forbidden  shores. 

The  Potomac,  in  the  palmy  days  of  Virginia,  was  occasionally 
the  Kciie  of  a  little  aijuatio  state  and  ostentation  among  the  rich 
plauters  who  resided  on  its  banks.     They  had  beautiful  barges, 
vhlch,  like  their  land  equipages,  were  imported  from  £nglaud ; 
ind  mention  is  made  of  a  Mr.  Digges  who  always  received  Wash- 
ington in  his  barge,  rowed  by  six  negroes,  arrayed  in  a  kind  of 
uniform  of  check  shirts  and  black  velvet  caps.     At  one  time, 
according  to  notes   in   Washington's    diary,   the   wliole  roigh- 
borfaood   is   thrown  into   a  paroxysm  of   festivity,  by  the   an- 
choring of  a  British  frigate  (the  Boston)  in  the  river,  just  in 
front  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  Fairfaxes.      A  succes- 
sion of  dinners  and  breakfasts  takes  place  at  Mount  Vernon  ;:nd 
Belvoir,  with  occasional  tea  parties  on  board  of   the   frigntc. 
The  commander.  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  his  officers,  and  his  mid- 
shipmen, are  cherished  guests,  and  have  the  frcodoui  of  both  es- 
tablishments. 

Occasionally  he  and  Mrs.  Washington  would  pay  a  visit  to 
Annapol'S,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  government  of  Maryland, 
and  partake  of  the  gayetics  which  prevailed  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature.  The  society  of  these  seats  of  provincial  govcrn- 
SMDtB  was  always  polite  and  £uhionable,  and  more  exclusive  than 
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in  thcso  republican  days,  being,  in  a  manner,  the  ontposto  of  the 
English  aristocracy,  where  all  places  of  dignity  or  profit  were 
sccarod  for  younger  sons,  and  poor,  but  proad  relatives.  During 
the  session  of  the  Legislature,  dinners  and  balls  abounded,  and 
there  were  occasional  attempts  at  theatricals.  The  latter  was  an 
amusement  for  which  Washington  always  had  a  relish,  though  he 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it  effectually.  Neither  was 
he  disinclined  to  mingle  in  the  dance,  and  we  remember  to  have 
heard  venerable  ladies,  who  had  been  belles  in  his  day,  pride 
themselves  on  having  had  him  for  a  partner,  though,  they  added, 
he  was  apt  to  be  a  ceremonious  and  grave  one.* 

In  this  round  of  rural  occupation,  rural  amusements,  and 
social  intercourse,  Washington  passed  several  tranquil  years,  the 
halcyon  season  of  his  life.  His  already  established  reputation 
drew  many  visitors  to  Mount  Vernon ;  some  of  his  early  com- 
panions in  arms  were  his  occasional  guests,  and  his  friendships  and 
connections  linked  him  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
worthy  people  of  the  country,  who  were  sure  to  be  received  with 
cordial,  but  simple  and  unpretending  hospitality.  His  marriage 
was  unblessed  with  children ;  but  those  of  Mrs.  Washington  ex- 
perienced from  him  parental  care  and  affection,  and  the  formation 


*  We  have  hn«l  an  amusing  picture  of  Annapolis,  as  it  was  at  this  pe- 
riod, furiiifhcil  to  us,  some  years  since  by  an  octogenarian  who  had  resided 
there  in  his  boyhood.  "In  those  parte  of  the  country,**  said  he,  "where 
the  roads  were  too  rough  for  carriages,  the  Indies  used  to  ride  on  ponies, 
followed  bv  black  servants  on  horseback ;  in  this  wav  his  mother,  then  %^ 
Tanced  in  life,  used  to  travel,  in  a  scarlet  cloth  riding  habit,  which  she 
had  procured  from  England.  Nay,  in  this  way,  on  emergencies,**  he  added, 
**  the  young  ladies  from  the  country  used  to  come  to  the  balls  at  Aunapolia, 
riding  with  their  hoope  arranged  '  fore  and  aft'  like  lateen  soils;  and  after 
dancing  all  night,  would  ride  home  again  in  the  morning.** 
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of  their  minds  and  mannera  was  one  of  the  dearest  objects  of  liis 
ittention.  His  domestic  ooncerns  and  social  enjoyments,  how- 
9«r,  were  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  his  public  duties.  He 
118  aetiTO  bj  nature,  and  eminently  a  man  of  business  by  habit. 
As  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gmn,  he  had  numerous  calls  upon  his  time  and  thoughts,  and 
118  often  drawn  from  home ;  for  whatever  trust  he  undertook,  he 
WIS  sure  to  fulfil  with  scrupulous  exactness. 

Aboat  this  time  we  find  him  engaged,  with  other  men  of  enter- 
prise, in  a  project  to  drain  the  great  Dismal  Swamp,  and  render 
it  eapsble  of  cultivation.  This  vast  morass  was  about  thirty 
niles  long,  and  ten  miles  wide,  and  its  interior  but  little  known. 
With  his  usual  seal  and  hardihood  he  explored  it  on  horseback 
tad  on  foot.  In  many  parts  it  was  covered  with  dark  and  gloomy 
woods  of  cedar,  cypress,  and  hemlock,  or  deciduous  trees,  the 
hnnehes  of  which  were  hung  with  long  drooping  moss.  Other 
parts  were  almost  inaccessible,  from  the  density  of  brakes  and 
thickets,  entangled  with  vines,  briers,  and  creeping  plants,  and  in- 
tersected by  creeks  and  standing  pools.  Occasionally  the  soil, 
composed  of  dead  vegetable  fibre,  was  over  his  horse's  fetlocks, 
and  sometimes  he  had  to  dismount  and  make  his  way  on  foot 
OTer  a  quaking  bog  that  shook  beneath  his  tread. 

In  the  centre  of  the  morass  he  came  to  a  great  piece  of  water, 
six  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  called  Drummond's  Pond,  but 
more  poetically  celebrated  as  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.     It 
wts  more  elevated  than  any  other  part  of  the  swamp,  and  capable 
•f  feeding  canals,  by  which  the  whole  might  be  traversed.     Hav- 
ing made  the  circuit  of  it,  and  noted  all  its  characteristics,  he 
encamped  for  the  night  upon  the  firm  land  which  bordered  it,  and 
finished  his  explorations  on  the  following  day. 
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In  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Yirginia  Legislfttiure,  the 
ciation  in  behulf  of  "which  he  had  acted,  was  eharteied  under  th^ 
name  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Company;  and  to  his  obaerratioDS 
and  forecast  maj  be  traced  the  sabeeqnent  improrement  and  pnNK 
peritj  of  that  once  deeolate  region. 
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HrriT. 

Tidings  of  peace  gladdened  the  colonies  in  the  spring  of  1763. 

The  definitive   treaty   between   England  and  France   had  been 

signed  at  Fontainbleau.     Now,  it  was  trusted,  there  would  be  an 

€Dd  to  those  horrid  ravages  that  had  desolated  the  interior  of  the 

country.    "  The  desert  and  the  silent  place  would  rejoice,  and  the 

^Idemess  would  blossom  like  the  rose." 

The  month  of  May  proved  the  fallacy  of  such  hopes.     In 

^t  month  the  famous  insurrection  of  the  Indian  tribes  broke 

out,  which,  from  the  name  of  the  chief  who  was  its  prime  mover 

uid  master  spirit,  is  commonly  called  Pontiac^s  war.     The  Dela- 

wares  and  Shawnees,  and  other  of  those  emigrant  tribes  of  the 

Ohio,  among  whom  Washington  had  mingled,  were  foremost  in 

(his  conspiracy.     Some  of  the  chiefs  who  had  been  his  allies,  had 

D^^  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the  English.  The  plot  was  deep 
Vol.  I.— 13* 
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laid,  aii<l  conrluctod  with  Indian  craft  and  secrecy.  At  a  oon- 
ciTtc'd  time  an  attack  was  made  upon  all  the  posts  from  Detroit 
to  Fort  Pitt  (late  Fort  Duqucsne).  Several  of  the  small  stock- 
aded fortu,  the  places  of  refuge  of  woodland  neighborhoods,  were 
surprised  and  sacked  with  remorseless  butchery.  The  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  were  laid  waste;  traders 
in  the  wilderness  were  plundered  and  slain ;  hamlets  and  farm- 
houses were  wrapped  in  flames,  and  their  inhabitants  massacred. 
Shingii*,  with  his  Delaware  warriors,  blockaded  Fort  Pitt,  whichi 
for  some  time,  was  in  imminent  danger.  Detroit,  also,  came  near 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  savages.  It  needed  all  the  inflaenoe 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,  that  potentate  in  savage  life,  to  keep 
the  Six  Nations  from  joining  this  formidable  conspiracy ;  had 
they  done  so,  the  triumph  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
would  have  been  complete ;  as  it  was,  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
before  the  frontier  was  restored  to  tolerable  tranquillity. 

Fortunately,  Washington's  retirement  from  the  army  prevented 
his  being  entangled  in  this  savage  war,  which  raged  throoghout 
the  regions  he  had  repeatedly  visited,  or  rather  his  active  spirit 
had  been  diverted  into  a  more  peaceful  channel,  for  he  was  at 
this  time  occupied  in  the  enterprise  just  noticed,  for  draining  the 
great  Dismal  Swamp. 

Public  events  were  now  taking  a  tendency  which,  withont  any 
political  aspiration  or  forethought  of  his  own,  was  destined  grad- 
ually to  bear  him  away  from  his  quiet  home  and  individual  pur- 
suits, and  launch  hiiu  upon  a  grander  and  wider  sphere  of  action 
than  any  in  which  ho  had  hitliorti)  bcon  engat^ed. 

Tlie  prediction  of  the  Count  do  Vergcnncs  was  in  the  process  of 
fulfilment.  The  recent  war  of  Great  Britain  for  dominion  in 
America,  though  crowned  with  success,  had  engendered  a  progeny 
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of  diacoDtents  in  her  colonies.  Washington  was  among  the  first 
to  perceive  its  hitter  fruits.  British  merchants  had  complained 
loadly  of  losses  sustained  hy  the  depreciation  of  the  colonial 
paper,  issued  during  the  late  war,  in  times  of  emergency,  and  had 
mddressed  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Scarce  was  peace  concluded,  when  an  order  from  the  board  de- 
clared that  no  paper,  issued  by  colonial  Assemblies,  should  thcnoe- 
forvard  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts.  Washington 
deprecated  this  '^  stir  of  the  merchants  ''  as  4)eculiarly  ill-timed ; 
and  expressed  an  apprehension  that  the  orders  in  question  "  would 
■ei  the  whole  country  in  flames." 

We  do  not  profess,  in  this  personal  memoir,  to  enter  into  a 
wide  scope  of  general  history,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
glance  at  the  circumstances  and  events  which  gradually  kindled 
the  conflagration  ihxd  apprehended  by  the  anxious  mind  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Whatever  might  be  the  natural  afliection  of  the  colonies  for 
the  mother  country, — and  there  are  abundant  evidences  to  prove 
that  it  was  deep-rooted  and  strong, — it  had  never  been  properly 
reciprocated.  They  yearned  to  be  considered  as  children ;  they 
were  treated  by  her  as  changelings.  Burke  testifies  that  her 
policy  toward  them  from  the  beginning  had  been  purely  commer- 
cial, and  her  commercial  policy  wholly  restrictive.  "  It  was  the 
BjTStem  of  a  monopoly.'' 

Her  navigation  laws  had  shut  their  ports  against  foreign  ves- 
sels ;  obliged  them  to  export  their  productions  only  to  countries 
belonging  to  the  British  crown ;  to  import  European  goods  solely 
from  England,  and  in  English  ships ;  and  had  subjected  the  trade 
between  the  colonies  to  duties.  All  manufactures,  too,  in  the 
eolouies  that  might  interfere  with  those  of  the  mother  country 
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li.id  been  either  totally  prohibited,  or  subjected  to  intolerable  re- 
btruiuts. 

The  acts  of  Parliament,  imposing  these  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions, had  at  various  times  produced  sore  discontent  and 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  especially  among  those  of 
New  England.  The  interests  of  these  last  were  chiefly  commercial, 
and  among  them  the  republican  spirit  predominated.  They  had 
sprung  into  existence  during  that  part  of  the  reign  of  James  L 
when  disputes  ran -high  about  kingly  prerogative  and  popolar 
privilege. 

The  Pilgrims,  as  they  styled  themselves,  who  founded  Ply- 
mouth Colony  in  1620,  had  been  incensed  while  in  England  by 
what  thoy  stigmatized  as  the  oppressions  of  the  monarchy,  and 
the  established  church.  They  had  sought  the  wilds  of  America 
for  the  indulgence  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  had  brought  with 
theiu  the  spirit  of  independence  and  self-government.  Those 
who  followed  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit,  and  gave  a  lasting  character  to  the  people  of  New 
Enf^land. 

Other  colonies,  having  been  formed  under  other  circumstances, 
might  be  inclined  toward  a  monarchical  government,  and  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  its  exactions ;  but  the  republican  spirit  was  ever 
alive  in  New  England,  watching  over  ''natural  and  chartered 
rights,^*  and  prompt  to  defend  them  against  any  infringement. 
Its  example  and  instigation  had  gradually  an  effect  on  the  other 
colonics;  a  general  impatience  was  evinced  from  time  to  time 
of  iiarliamentary  interference  in  colonial  affairs,  and  a  disposition 
in  the  various  provincial  Legislatures  to  tliink  and  act  for  them- 
selves in  matters  of  civil  and  religious,  as  well  as  commercial 
polity. 
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There  was  notbing,  however,  to  which  the  jealous  sensibilities 
of  the  colonies  were  more  alive  than  to  any  attempt  of  the 
uiotber  country  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them  bj  taxation.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  their  existence,  they  had  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  could  only  be  taxed  by  a  Legislature  in  which  they 
were  represented.  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  when  at  the  head  of  the 
British  government,  was  aware  of  their  jealous  sensibility  on  this 
point,  and  cautious  of  provoking  it.  When  American  taxation 
was  suggested,  "  it  must  be  a  bolder  man  than  himself,"  he  re- 
plied, *'  and  one  less  friendly  to  commerce,  who  should  venture 
on  such  an  expedient.  For  his  part,  he  would  encourage  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  to  the  utmost ;  one  half  of  the  profits  would  be 
sare  to  come  into  the  royal  exchequer  through  the  increased  de- 
mand for  British  manufactures.  Tj^t's,"  said  he,  sagaciously, 
*'  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution  and 
Jaws.'' 

Subsequent  ministers  adopted  a  widely  different  policy.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  French  war,  various  projects  were  dis- 
<ni8sed  in  England  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  which  were  to  be 
carried  into  effect  on  the  return  of  peace.  The  open  avowal  of 
some  of  these  plans,  and  vague  rumors  of  others,  more  than  ever 
irritated  the  jealous  feelings  of  the  colonists,  and  put  the  dragon 
spirit  of  New  England  on  the  alert. 

In  1760,  there  was  an  attempt  in  Boston  to  collect  duties  on 
foreign  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into  the  colonics.  Writs  of 
assistance  were  applied  for  by  the  custom-house  officers,  authoriz- 
ing them  to  break  open  ships,  stores,  and  private  dwellings,  in 
quest  of  articles  that  had  paid  no  duty ;  and  to  call  the  assistance 
of  others  in  the  discharge  of  their  odious  task.  The  merchants 
opposed  the  execution   of  the  writ  on  oonstitutioual  grounda 
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The  question  waa  argued  in  court,  where  James  Otis  spoko  so  elo- 
quently  in  vindication  of  American  rights,  that  all  his  hearers 
went  away  ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assistance.  "  Then 
and  there,''  says  John  Adams,  who  was  present,  "  was  the  first 
scene  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain. 
Then  and  there  American  Independence  was  bom." 

Another  ministerial  measure  was  to  instruct  the  provindal 
governors  to  commission  judges.  Not  a3  theretofore  "daring 
good  behavior,"  but  "  during  the  king's  pleasure."  New  York 
was  the  first  to  resent  this  blow  at  the  independence  of  the  jii' 
diciary.  The  lawyers  appealed  to  the  public  through  the  prctf 
against  an  act  which  subjected  the  halls  of  justice  to  the  prerqpr 
tive.  Their  appeals  were  felt  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  proTlnoe, 
and  awakened  a  general  spirit  of  resistance. 

Thus  matters  stood  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  One  of  the 
first  measures  of  ministers,  on  the  return  of  peace,  was  to  enjoin 
on  all  naval  officers  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  the  American  colo- 
nics the  performance,  under  oath,  of  the  duties  of  oustom-hoose 
officers,  for  the  suppression  of  smuggling.  This  fell  ruinously 
upon  a  clandestine  trade  which  had  long  been  connived  at  be- 
tween the  English  and  Spanish  colonies,  profitable  to  both,  bat 
especially  to  the  former,  and  beneficial  to  the  mother  country, 
opening  a  market  to  her  manufactures. 

^^  Men-of-war,"  says  Burke,  "  were  for  the  first  time  armed 
with  the  regular  commissions  of  custom-housa  officL>rs,  invested 
the  coasts,  and  gave  the  collection  of  revenue  the  air  of  hostile 
contribution.  •  •  •  •  They  fell  so  indiscriminately  on  all 
sorts  of  contraband,  or  supposed  contraband,  that  some  of  the 
most  valuable  branches  of  trade  were  driven  violently  from  our 
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ports,  which  caused  an  nniyersal  consternation  throughout  the 
colonies."  • 

As  a  measure  of  retaliation,  the  colonists  resolved  not  to  pur- 
dme  British  fabrics,  but  to  clothe  themselves  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  home  manufactures.  The  demand  for  British  goods  in 
Boston  alone  was  diminished  upwards  of  £10,000  sterling  in  the 
come  of  a  year. 

In  1764,  George  Orenville,  now  at  the  head  of  goremmenty 
fcntared  upon  the  policy  from  which  Walpole  had  so  wisely 
ibtUined.  Early  in  March  the  eventful  question  was  debated, 
''whether  they  had  a  right  to  tax  America^"  It  was  decided  in 
the  affimative.  Next  followed  a  resolution,  declaring  it  proper 
to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  in  the  colonies  and  plantations, 
bat  no  immediate  step  was  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Mr. 
GreDTiIle,  however,  gave  notice  to  the  American  agents  in  Lon- 
don, that  he  should  introduce  such  a  measure  on  the  ensuing 
Mssion  of  Parliament.  In  the  mean  time  Parliament  perpetu- 
sted  certain  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses — heretofore  subjects 
of  oomplaint  and  opposition — now  reduced  and  modified  so  as  to 
duoonrage  smuggling,  and  thereby  to  render  them  more  pro- 
doctire.  Duties,  also,  were  imposed  on  other  articles  of  foreign 
produce  or  manufacture  imported  into  the  colonics.  To  recon- 
cile the  latter  to  these  impositions,  it  was  stated  that  the  revenue 
tbos  raised  was  to  be  appropriated  to  their  protection  and  secu- 
ritv;  in  other  words,  to  the  support  of  a  standing  army,  intended 
tu  be  quartered  upon  them. 

We  have  here  briefly  stated  but  a  part  of  what  Burke  terms 
BB  "  infinite  variety  of  paper  chains,"  exteudiug  through  no  less 

*  Burke  on  the  etate  of  the  nation. 
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than  twenty-nine  acts  of  Parliament,  from  1660  to  1764,  bj 
which  the  colonics  had  been  held  in  thraldom. 

The  New  Euglanders  were  the  first  to  take  the  field  against  the 
project  of  taxation.  They  denounced  it  as  a  Tiolation  of  their 
rights  as  freemen ;  of  their  chartered  rights,  by  which  they  were  to 
tax  themseWes  for  their  support  and  defence ;  of  their  rights  as 
British  Hubjects,  who  ought  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  themselves  or 
their  rei)rcscutatiYes.  They  sent  petitions  and  remonstrances  on 
the  subject  to  the  king,  the  lords  and  the  commons,  in  which 
they  were  seconded  by  New  York  and  Virginia.  Franklin 
appeared  in  London  at  the  head  of  agents  from  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut  and  South  Carolina,  to  deprecate,  in  person,  measures 
80  fraught  with  mischief.  The  most  eloquent  arguments  were 
used  by  British  orators  and  statesmen  to  dissuade  Grenville  from 
enforcing  them.  He  was  warned  of  the  sturdy  independence  of 
the  colonists,  and  the  spirit  of  resistance  he  might  provoke.  All 
was  in  vain.  Grenville,  "  great  in  daring  and  little  in  views," 
says  II Grace  Walpole,  '^  was  charmed  to  have  an  untrodden  field 
before  him  of  calculation  and  experiment."  In  March,  1765,  the 
act  was  passed,  according  to  which  all  instruments  in  writing 
were  to  be  executed  on  stamped  paper,  to  be  purchased  from  the 
agcmts  of  the  British  government.  What  was  more :  all  offences 
against  the  act  could  be  tried  in  any  royal,  marine  or  admiralty 
court  throughout  the  colonies,  however  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  offence  had  been  committed ;  thus  interfering  with  that 
most  iucstimablc  right,  a  trial  by  jury. 

It  was  an  ominous  sign  that  the  first  burst  of  opposition  to  this 

act  should  take  place  in  Virginia.    That  colony  had  hitherto  been 

"low  to  accord  with  the  rcpublioan  spirit  of  New  England.  Founded 

earlier  period  of  the  reign  of  Jumes  I.,  before  kingly  pre- 
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rogfttive  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy  had  been  made  matters  of 
doubt  and  fierce  dispute,  it  had  grown  up  in  loyal  attachment  to 
king,  ohorcfa,  and  constitution;  was  aristocratical  in  its  tastes  and 
habits,  and  had  been  remarked  above  all  the  other  colonics  for  its 
■ympathies  with  the  mother  country.  Moreover,  it  had  not  so 
many  pecuniary  interests  involved  in  these  questions  as  had  the 
people  of  New  England,  being  an  agricultural  rather  than  a  com- 
mercial province ;  but  the  Virginians  are  of  a  quick  and  generous 
Bpirii,  readily  aroused  on  all  points  of  honorable  pride,  and  they 
resented  the  stamp  act  as  an  outrage  on  their  rights. 

Wasldngton  occupied  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
when,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  stamp  act  became  a  subject  of 
^Mussion.  We  have  seen  no  previous  opinions  of  his  on  the 
Bobjeet.  His  correspondence  hitherto  had  not  turned  on  political 
or  speculative  themes;  being  engrossed  by  either  military  or 
agricultural  matters,  and  evuicing  little  anticipation  of  the  vortex 
of  pablie  duties  into  wfiich  he  was  about  to  be  drawn.  All  his 
prerions  oonduct  and  writings  show  a  loyal  devotion  to  the 
crowD,  with  a  patriotic  attachment  to  his  country.  It  is  probable 
that  on  the  present  occasion  that  latent  patriotism  received  its 
fat  electric  shock. 

Among  the  Burgesses  sat  Patrick  Henry,  a  young  lawyer  who 
had  recently  distinguished  himself  by  pleading  against  the  cxer- 
dse  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  church  matters,  and  who  was  now 
for  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  House.     Rising  in  his  place, 
he  introduced  his  celebrated    resolutions,   declaring   that   the 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  the  exclusive  right  and  power 
to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  that  who- 
ever maintained  the  contrary  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the 
coIoDy. 
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T!s«  «peaker,  Mr.  R'>l>in9oiL  objected  to  tlie  resolations,  as 
iiifiax!i3:atorT.  Henrr  riniicated  tkexn.  as  justified  hj  the  natiuro 
of  the  csjie :  went  into  an  able  azkd  cooftitntional  discussion  of 
colonial  rights,  and  an  el*>|aent  expiMition  of  the  manner  in 
vhich  ihej  had  been  assailed :  vonnd  np  bj  one  of  those  daring 
flights  of  deciaaation  for  which  he  was  remarioible,  and  startled 
the  Hoase  bj  a  vxming  flash  fnjm  historr :  "*  Caesar  had  his 
Bnitos ;  Charles  his  Cromvell,  and  George  the  Third — ('  Treason  I 
treason !  *  resoonded  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chair) — may 
ppitfit  bjr  their  examples."*  added  Hennr.  **  Sir,  if  this  be  treason 
(b>3wing  to  the  ^>eaker).  make  the  most  of  it !  *' 

The  resolutions  were  modified,  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
scruples  of  the  speaker  and  some  of  the  members,  bat  their  spirit 
was  retained.  The  Lieutenant-governor  (Fau*|uier),  startled  bj 
this  patriotic  outbreak,  dissolved  the  AssemUv,  and  issued  writs 
for  a  new  election  :  but  the  clarion  had  sounded.  **  The  resolves 
of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  min- 
istry, '*  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  outcry  over  the  continent 
The  movers  and  SI^>porters  of  them  were  applauded  as  the  pro- 
tectors and  aasertors  of  American  libertv.  * 


•  Letter  to  Secretary  Oonw^y,  New  York,  Sept  tL-^Pmriimmtniur^ 
ReaisUr, 
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ViBUHm>ji*t  IDBAB  oosrcnioNa  thv  stamp  acf— oppoaition  to  it  nr  tbi 
lOLoxica — roRiKsrovs  ckremoxikb  at  boston   and   new  youk — non-im- 

FOtTATIOSf  AOBECMENT  AMONG  TUB  MEBCIIANT8 — WASniNGTON  AND  GEOBGK 
lUlOgr — DBMIMAL  OF  ORENTILLB  FVOM  TH£  BKITISH  OABIN£T — FBANKLCT 
ttlMUB  THB  BOUU  Or  COMMONS — REPEAL  OP  THE  STAMP  ACT — JOT  OF 
VASmXOTON— FBE8H  CAUSES  OF  COLONIAL  DISSENSIONS— CIRCULAR  OF  THE 
SBrnUL  COUKT  OF  MA88ACIIU8ETTS — ^EMBABKATIOIT  OF  TROOPS  FOR  B08TOW 
OF  TBI  BOSTONIAMB. 


ViSHnrGTON  returned  to  Mount  Vernon  full  of  anxious  thoughta 

inspired  by  the  political  events  of  the  day,  and  the  legiBlative 

loeae  which  he  witnessed.     His  recent  letters  had  spoken  of  the 

lUte  of  peaceful  tranquillity  in  which  he  was  living ;  those  now 

written  from  his  rural  home  show  that  he  fully  participated  in 

the  popular  feeling,  and  that  while  he  had  a  presentiment  of  an 

arduous  struggle,  his  patriotic   mind  was  revolving  means  of 

eoping  with  it.     Such  is  the  tenor  of  a  letter  written  to  his  wife's 

ancle,  Francis  Dandridge,  then  in  London.     "  The  stamp  act," 

mid  he,  "  engrosses  the  conversation  of  the  speculative  part  of  the 

colonists,  who  look  upon  this  unconstitutional  method  of  taxation 

IS  a  direful  attack  upon  their  liberties,  and  loudly  exclaim  against 

the  Tiolation.    What  may  be  the  result  of  this,  and  of  some  other 
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(I  think  I  may  add  ill-judged)  measures,  I  will  not  nndertake  to 
detcniiinc ;  but  this  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  advantage 
accruing  to  the  mother  country  will  fall  greatly  short  of  the  ex* 
pcctation  of  the  ministry ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  our  whole  sub- 
stance already  in  a  manner  flows  to  Ghreat  Britain,  and  that  what- 
soever contributes  to  lessen  our  importations  must  be  hurtful  to 
her  manufactures.      The  eyes  of  our  people  already  begin  to  be 
opened ;  and  they  will  perceive,  that  many  luxuries,  for  which  we 
lavish  our  substance  in  Great  Britain,  can  well  be  dispensed  with. 
This,  consequently,  will  introduce  frugality,  and  be  a  necessary 
incitement  to  industry.     ••••••     As  to  the  stamp 

act,  regarded  in  a  single  view,  one  of  the  first  bad  consequences 
attending  it,  is,  that  our  courts  of  judicature  must  inevitably  be 
shut  jip ;  for  it  is  impossible,  or  next  to  impossible,  under  oar 
present  circumstances,  that  the  act  of  Parliament  cau  be  com- 
plied with,  were  we  ever  so  willing  to  enforce  its  execution.  And 
not  to  say  (which  alone  would  be  sufficient)  that  we  have  not 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  stamps,  there  are  many  other  cogent 
reasons  which  prove  that  it  would  be  ineffectual" 

A  letter  of  the  same  date  to  his  agents  in  London,  of  ample 
length  and  minute  in  all  its  details,  shows  that,  while  deeply  in- 
tcrcBted  in  the  course  of  public  affairs,  his  practical  mind  was  enai- 
bled  thoroughly  and  ably  to  manage  the  financial  oonoems  of  his 
estate  and  of  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Washington's  son,  John  Parke  Gus- 
tifl,  towards  whom  he  acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
guardian.  In  those  days,  Virginia  planters  were  still  in  direct 
and  frequent  correspondence  with  their  London  factors;  and 
Washington's  letters  respecting  his  shipments  of  tobacco,  and  the 
returns  required  in  various  articles  for  household  and  personal 
9,  are  perfect  models  for  a  man  of  business.     And  this  may  be 
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remarked  thronghoat  hia  whole  career,  that  do  pressure  of 
erents  nor  multiplicity  of  cares  prevented  a  clear,  steadfast,  under- 
current of  attention  to  domestic  affairs,  and  the  interest  and  well- 
being  of  all  dependent  upon  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  from  his  quiet  abode  at  Mount  Vernon,  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  patriotic  voice  of  Patrick  Henry,  which  had 
startled  the  House  of  Burgesses,  echoing  throughout  the  land, 
and  rousing  one  legislative  body  after  another  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  that  of  Virginia.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Oeneral 
Court  or  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  a  Congress  was  held  in  New 
York  in  October,  composed  of  delegates  from  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  In  this  they  de^ 
noonced  the  acts  of  Parliament  imposing  taxes  on  them  without 
their  consent,  and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  ad- 
miralty, as  violations  of  their  rights  and  liberties  as  natural  born 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  prepared  an  address  to  the  king, 
and  a  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  praying  for  redress. 
Similar  petitions  were  forwarded  to  England  by  the  colonies  not 
represented  in  the  Congress. 

The  very  preparations^or  enforcing  the  stamp  act  called  forth 
popular  tumults  in  various  places.  In  Boston  the  stamp  distri- 
butor was  hanged  in  effigy ;  his  windows  were  broken ;  a  house 
intended  for  a  stamp  office  was  pulled  down,  and  the  effigy  burnt 
in  a  bonfire  made  of  the  fragments.  The  lieutenant-governor,  chief 
justice,  and  sheriff,  attempting  to  allay  the  tumult,  were  pelted. 
The  stamp  officer  thought  himself  happy  to  be  hanged  merely  in 
effigy,  and  next  day  publicly  renounced  the  perilous  office. 

Various  were  the  proceedings  in  other  places,  all  manifesting 
public  scorn  and  defiance  of  the  act.     In  Virginia,  Mr.  George 
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Mltccf  hid  been  appointed  dif  tribator  of  flrtmrnpt,  bat  on  hiB  arriTil 
:*t  Williimsburz  publiilv  dvelined  offirimting.  It  vma  a  freah  tri- 
umyh  to  the  piipalar  cause.  The  bells  were  rung  for  joy;  the 
tiiwu  waj  illamiaated.  and  Mercer  was  hailed  with  aoclamatiooi 
of  the  people.* 

The  Ut  of  November,  the  dar  when  the  act  was  to  go  into 
opera tiiiu.  was  oshered  in  with  porteotoos  aoleninities.  There 
was  great  tolling  of  bells  and  boming  of  effigies  in  the  New  Eng- 
land coloniedL  At  Boston  the  ships  displayed  their  colors  but 
half  mast  high.  Manj  sh.)ps  were  shot ;  funeral  knells  resoonded 
from  the  steeples,  and  there  was  a  grand  anto-da-fe,  in  which  the 
]>n^moters  of  the  act  were  paraded,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in 

offiiTV. 

At  New  York  the  printed  act  was  carried  about  the  streets 
on  a  pole,  surmounted  by  a  death's  head,  with  a  scroll  bearing  the 
inscription,  *'  The  folly  of  England  and  ruin  of  America.'*  Col- 
den,  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  acquired  considerable  odiiun  by 
recommending  to  government  the  taxation  of  the  colonies,  the  insti- 
tution  of  hereditary  Assemblies,  and  other  Tory  measures^  seeing 
tLat  a  popular  storm  was  rising,  retired  into  the  fort,  taking  with 
him  the  stamp  papers,  and  garrisjn||4  it  with  marines  from  a 
ship  of  war.  The  mob  broke  into  his  stable;  drew  out  his  cha- 
riot ;  put  his  effigy  into  it ;  paraded  it  through  the  streets  to  the 
common  (now  the  Park),  where  they  hung  it  on  a  gallows  In  the 
evening  it  was  taken  down,  put  again  into  the  chariot,  with  the 
devil  for  a  companion,  and  escorted  back  by  torchlight  to  the 
liowling  Green ;  where  the  whole  pa^^eant,  chariot  and  all, 
burnt  under  the  very  guns  of  the  fort. 

*  llolmei*!  AzmaU,  voL  ii.,  pi  lS8b 
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These  are  specimeiiB  of  the  marks  of  popular  reprobation  with 

which  the  stamp  act  was  univcrsallj  nullified.      No  one  would 

Tentore  to  carry  it  into  execution.     In  fact  no  stamped  paper  was 

to  be  seen;  all  had  been  either  destroyed  or  concealed.     All 

tUDsactiooa  which  required  stamps  to  give  them  validity  were 

nispended,  or  were  executed  by  private  compact     The  courts  of 

jutioe  were  closed,  until  at  length  some  conducted  their  business 

without  stamps.     Union  was  becoming  the  watch-word.     The 

merchants  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  such  other 

eohmies  as  had  ventured  publicly  to  oppose  the  stamp  act,  agreed 

to  import  no  more  British  manufactures  after  the  ist  of  January 

mless  it  should  be  repealed.     So  passed  away  the  year  1765. 

As  yet  Washington  took  no  prominent  part  in  the  public  agi- 
tation.    Indeed  he  was  never  disposed  to  put  himself  forward  on 
popular  occasions,  his  innate  modesty  forbade  it ;  it  was  others 
who  knew  his  worth  that  called  him  forth ;  but  when  once  he  en- 
gaged in  any  public  measure,  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  consci* 
entiousness  and  persevering  zeal.     At  present  he  remained  a  quiet 
bat  vigilant  observer  of  events  from  his  eagle  nest  at  Mount  Ver- 
non.   He  had  some  few  intimates  in  his  neighborhood  who  accord- 
ed with  him  in  sentiment.     One  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient 
of  these  was  Mr.  George  Mason,  with  whom  he  had  occasional 
eonversations  on  the  state  of  affitirs.     His  friends  the  Fairfaxes, 
though  liberal  in  feelings  and  opinions,  were  too  strong  in  their 
devotion  to  the  crown  not  to  regard  with  an  uneasy  eye  the  ten- 
dency of  the  popular  bias.     From  one  motive  or  other,  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  the  inmates  and  visitors  at  Mount  Vernon,  was 
tamed  to  England,  watching  the  movements  of  the  ministry. 

The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Grenville  from  the  cabinet  gave  a  tem- 
porarj  change  to  public  affairs.     Perhaps  nothing  had  a  greater 
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cffc^ct  in  faTor  of  the  colonies  than  an  oxamination  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  the  stamp 
act. 

"  What,"  he  was  asked,  "  was  the  temper  of  America  towardji 
Great  Britain,  before  the  year  1763  ?  " 

"  The  best  in  the  world.  They  submitted  willingly  to  the 
government  of  the  crown,  and  paid,  in  all  their  courts,  obedience 
to  the  acts  of  Parliament.  Numerous  as  the  people  are  in  the 
several  old  provinces,  they  cost  you  nothing  in  forts,  citadels, 
garrisons,  or  armies,  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  They  were  gov- 
erned by  this  country  at  the  expense  only  of  a  little  pen,  ink, 
and  paper.  They  were  led  by  a  thread.  They  had  not  only  a 
respect,  but  an  affection  for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  cus- 
toms, and  manners,  and  even  a  fondness  for  its  fashions,  that 
greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Great  Britain  were 
always  treated  with  particular  regard;  to  be  an  Old-England 
man  was,  of  itself,  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a  kind 
of  rank  among  us." 

'*  And  what  is  their  temper  now  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  very  much  altered.'' 

"  If  the  act  is  not  repealed,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the 
consequences  ?  " 

"  A  total  loss  of  the  respect  and  affection  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica bear  to  this  country,  and  of  all  the  commerce  that  depends  on 
that  respect  and  affection." 

^*  Do  you  think  the  people  of  America  would  submit  to  pay 
the  stamp  duty  if  it  was  moderated  ?  " 

"  No,  never,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms."  * 

*  Parliamentary  Register,  1766. 
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The  act  was  repealed  on  the  18th  of  March,  1766,  to  the 
gmt  joy  of  the  sincere  friends  of  both  countries,  and  to  no  one 
Bore  than  to  Washington.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  observes : 
^  Had  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  resolved  upon  enforcing 
it,  the  consequences,  I  conceive,  would  have  been  more  direful 
than  IB  generally  apprehended,  both  to  the  mother  country  and 
her  colonies.  All,  therefore,  who  were  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  repeal,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  British  subject,  and 
hafe  mine  cordially."  • 

Still,  there  was  a  fatal  clause  in  the  repeal,  which  declared 
that  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  had  power  and  au- 
thority to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and  validity 
to  **  bind  the  colonies,  and  people  of  America,  in  all  cases  what> 
aoerer." 

As  the  people  of  America  were  contending  for  principles,  not 

Bere  pecuniary  interests,  this  reserved  power  of  the  crown  and 

Parliament  left  the  dispute  still  open,  and  chilled  the  feeling  of 

gratitude  which  the  repeal  might  otherwise  have  inspired.     Fur- 

tW  aliment  for  public  discontent  was  furnished  by  other  acts  of 

l^arliament.     One  imposed  duties  on  gloss,  pasteboard,  white  and 

^  lead,  painters'  colors,  and  tea ;  the  duties  to  be  collected  on 

the  arrival  of  the  articles  in  the  colonies;  another  empowered 

naval  officers  to  enforce  the  acts  of  trade  and  navigation.     Au- 

<rther  wounded  to  the  quick  the  pride  and  sensibilities  of  New  York. 

The  mutiny  act  had  recently  been  extended  to  America,  with 

ao  additional  clause,  requiring  the  provincial  Assemblies  to  provide 

the  troops  sent  out  with  quarters,  and  to  furnish  them  with  fire. 

Ma,    candles,   and   other  necessaries,   at   the  expense  of  the 

*  Sparka.  Writings  of  WaahingtoD,  il,  S45,  note 
Vol.  L— 14 
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colonies.  The  Governor  and  AsseniLly  of  New  York  rcfiued  to 
comply  with  this  roqaisition  as  to  stationary  forces,  insisting  that 
it  applied  only  to  troops  on  a  march.  An  act  of  Parliament  now 
suspended  the  powers  of  the  goTemor  and  Assembly  until  they 
should  comply.  Chatham  attributed  this  opposition  of  Uie 
colonists  to  the  mutiny  act  to  ^^  their  jealousy  of  being  somehow 
or  other  taxed  internally  by  the  Parliament ;  the  act,'*  said  he, 
<'  asserting  the  right  of  Parliament,  has  certainly  spread  a  most 
unfortunate  jealousy  and  diffidence  of  government  here  through- 
out America,  and  makes  them  jealous  of  the  least  distinction  be- 
tween this  country  and  that,  lest  the  same  principle  may  be  ex- 
tended to  taxing  thcm.^*  * 

Boston  continued  to  be  the  focus  of  what  the  ministerialists 
termed  sedition.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  not  con- 
tent with  petitioning  the  king  for  relief  against  the  recent  mea- 
sures of  Parliament,  especially  those  imposing  taxes  as  a  means 
of  revenue,  drew  up  a  circular,  calling  on  the  other  colonial  Legis- 
latures to  join  with  them  in  suitable  efforts  to  obtain  redress.  In 
the  ensuing  session,  Governor  Sir  Francis  Bernard  called  upon 
them  to  rescind  the  resolution  on  which  the  circular  was  founded, 
— ^they  refused  to  comply,  and  the  General  Court  was  consequently 
dissolved.  The  governors  of  other  colonics  required  of  their 
Legislatures  an  assurance  that  they  would  not  reply  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts circular, — these  Legislatures  likewise  refused  compliance, 
and  were  dissolved.     All  this  added  to  the  growing  excitement 

Memorials  were  addressed  to  the  lords,  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, and  remonstrances  to  the  House  of  Commons,  against  taxa- 
tion for  revenue,  as  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  the  colonists; 
and  against  the  act  suspending  the  legislative  power  of  the  pro- 

*  Chatham'^  Correspondeoce,  vol  liL,  jx  18V-192. 
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iinee  of  New  York,  as  menacing  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  in 
geuenL 

Nothing,  however,  prodnoed  a  more  powerful  effect  upon 
tk  public  sensibilities  throughout  the  country,  than  certain  mili- 
taiy  demonstrations  at  Boston.  In  consequence  of  repeated  col- 
liakms  between  the  people  of  that  place  and  the  commissioners 
of  customs,  two  re^ments  were  held  in  readiness  at  Halifax  to 
cabirk  for  Boston  in  the  ships  of  Commodore  Hood  whenever 
Gorenor  Bernard,  or  the  general,  should  give  the  word.  "  Had 
tliii  force  been  landed  in  Boston  six  months  ago,"  writes  the 
commodore,  ''I  am  perfectly  persuaded  no  address  or  remon- 
>tnnoefl  would  have  been  sent  from  the  other  colonies,  and  that 
sU  would  have  been  tolerably  quiet  and  orderly  at  this  time 
throoghout  America."  * 

Tidings  reached  Boston  that  these  troops  were  embarked 
ud  that  they  were  coming  to  overawe  the  people.  What  was  to 
Redone?  The  Oencral  Court  had  been  dissolved,  and  the  governor 
Kfoaed  to  convene  it  without  the  royal  command.  A  conven- 
tion, therefore,  from  various  towns  met  at  Boston,  on  the  22d  of 
September,  to  devise  measures  for  the  public  safety;  but  dis- 
pluming all  pretensions  to  legislative  powers.  While  the  convcu- 
tioQ  was  yet  in  session  (September  28th),  the  two  regiments 
■niTed,  with  seven  armed  vessels.  "I  am  very  confident," 
vrites  Commodore  Hood  from  Halifax,  '^  the  spirited  measures 
iiov  pursuing  will  soon  effect  order  in  America." 

On  the  contrary,  these  '^spirited  measures"  added  fuel 
to  the  fire  they  were  intended  to  quench.  It  was  resolved  in  a 
*ovn  meeting  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  send  troops  thither 
vithoat  the  consent  of  the  Assembly ;  that  Great  Britain  had 

•  Gronville  Papers,  voL  iv.,  p.  862. 
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broken  tho  original  compact,  and  that,  therefore,  tho  king's  officers 
had  no  longer  any  business  there.* 

The  **  selectmen "  accordingly  refused  to  find  quarters  for 
the  soldiers  in  the  town ;  the  council  refused  to  find  barracks  for 
them,  lest  it  should  be  construed  into  a  compliance  with  the  dis- 
puted clause  of  the  mutiny  act.  Some  of  the  troops,  thereforei 
which  had  tents,  were  encamped  on  tho  common ;  others,  by  the 
govemor's  orders,  were  quartered  in  the  state-house,  and  others 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  public,  who  were 
grievously  scandalized  at  seeing  field-pieces  planted  in  front  of 
the  state-house;  sentinels  stationed  at  the  doors,  challenging 
every  one  who  passed ;  and,  above  all,  at  having  the  sacred  quiet 
of  the  Sabbath  disturbed  by  drum  and  fife,  and  other  miUtaiy 
musia 

*  Wbatdy  to  Grtnville.    Oreo.  PtiperB,  roL  it.,  p.  880. 
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Ihrocghout  these  public  agitations,  Washington  endeavored  to 
preserve  his  equanimity.  Removed  from  the  heated  throngs  of 
dties,  his  diary  denotes  a  cheerful  and  healthful  life  at  Mount 
VenoD,  devoted  to  those  rural  occupations  in  which  he  delighted, 
ud  Taricd  occasionally  by  his  favorite  field  sports.  Sometimes 
ke  is  duck-shooting  on  the  Potomac.  Repeatedly  we  find  note 
of  his  being  out  at  sunrise  with  the  hounds,  in  company  with  old 
I<ord  Fairfax,  Bryan  Fairfax,  and  others ;  and  ending  the  day'fT 
Bport  by  a  dinner  at  Mount  Vernon,  or  Belvoir. 

Still  he  was  too  true  a  patriot  not  to  sympathize  in  the  strug- 
gle for  colonial  rights  which  now  agitated  the  whole  country,  and 
ve  find  him  gradually  carried  more  and  more  into  the  current  of 
political  aflOurs. 

A  letter  written  on  the  5th  of  April,  1769,  to  his  friend, 
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George  Mason,  shows  the  important  stand  he  was  disposed  to 
take.  lu  the  previous  year,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  BosUm, 
Salem,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  had  agreed  to  suspend  for  ft 
time  the  importation  of  all  articles  suhject  to  taxation.  Similar 
resolutions  had  recently  been  adopted  by  the  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia. Washington's  letter  is  emphatic  in  support  of  the  mea- 
sure. "  At  a  time,"  writes  he,  "  when  our  lordly  masters  in 
Great  Britain  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  depri- 
vatioii  of  American  freedom,  it  seems  highly  necessary  that  Bome> 
thing  should  be  done  to  avert  the  stroke,  and  maintain  the  liberty 
which  we  have  derived  from  our  ancestors.  But  the  manner  of 
doing  it,  to  answer  the  purpose  effectually,  is  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. That  no  man  should  scruple,  or  hesitate  a  moment  in  de- 
fence of  so  valuable  a  blessing,  is  clearly  my  opinion ;  yet  arms 
should  be  the  last  resource — the  dernier  ressorU  We  have  already, 
it  is  said,  proved  the  inefficacy  of  addrebes  to  the  throne,  and 
remonstrances  to  Parliament.  How  far  their  attention  to  our 
rights  and  interests  is  to  be  awakened,  or  alarmed,  by  starving 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  remains  to  be  tried. 

**  The  northern  colonies,  it  appears,  are  endeavoring  to  adopt 
this  scheme.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  good  one,  and  must  be  at- 
tended with  salutary  effects,  provided  it  can  be  carried  pretty 
generally  into  execution.  •  •  •  That  there  will  be  a  diffi- 
culty attending  it  every  where  from  clashing  interests,  and  selfish, 
designing  men,  ever  attentive  to  their  own  gain,  and  watchful  of 
every  turn  that  can  assist  their  lucrative  views,  cannot  be  denied, 
and  in  the  tobacco  colonies,  where  the  trade  is  so  diffused,  aud  in  a 
manner  wholly  conducted  by  factors  for  their  principals  at  home, 
^'hese  difficulties  arc  certainly  enhanced,  but  I  think  not  insur- 
Hmtably  increased,  if  the  gentlemen  in  their  several  eountiea 
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win  be  tt  aome  pains  to  explain  matters  to  the  people,  and  stim- 
date  them  to  cordial  agreements  to  purchase  none  but  certain 
enumerated  articles  oat  of  any  of  the  stores,  after  a  definite 
period|  and  neither  import,  nor  purchase  any  themselves.  *  *  * 
I  eiD  see  bnt  one  class  of  people,  the  merchants  excepted,  who 
vOl  not,  or  ought  not,  to  wish  well  to  the  scheme, — namely,  they 
wbo  lire  genteelly  and  hospitably  on  dear  estates.  Such  as  these, 
vera  they  not  to  consider  the  valuable  object  in  view,  and  the 
good  of  others,  might  think  it  hard  to  bo  curtailed  in  their  living 
and  enjoyments.^' 

Tius  was  precisely  the  class  to  which  Washington  belonged ; 
kt  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  required.  "  I 
think  the  scheme  a  good  one,"  added  he,  "  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
tried  hero,  with  such  alterations  as  our  circumstances  render  ab- 
Miotely  necessary." 

HasoD,  in  his  reply,  concurred  with  him  in  opinion.     ''  Our 
all  18  at  stake,"  said  he,  *^  and  the  little  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  life,  when  set  in  competition  with  our  liberty,  ought  to 
k  rejected,  not  with  reluctance,  but  with  pleasure.     Yet  it  is 
plain  that,  in  the  tobacco  colonies,  we  cannot  at  present  confine 
oar  importations  within  such  narrow  bounds  as  the  northern  colo- 
niea.    A  plan  of  this  kind,  to  be  practicable,  must  be  adapted  to 
our  circumstances;  for,  if  not  steadily  executed,  it  had  better 
have  remained  nnattempted.     We  may  retrench  all  manner  of 
iqiaiaities,  finery  of  all  descriptions,  and  confine  ourselves  to 
linens,  woollens,  &c.,  not  exceeding  a  certain  price.     It  is  amaz- 
ing how  much  this  practice,  if  adopted  in  all  the  colonics,  would 
leaaen  the  American  imports,  and  distress  the  various  trades  aud 
manufactures  of  Great  Britain.     This  would  awaken  their  atten- 
tion.    They  would  see,  they  would  feel,  the  oppressions  we  groan 
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uudcr,  and  exert  theniselTCS  to  procure  ns  redrcfts.  This,  onoe 
obtained,  wo  should  no  longer  diBcontinue  our  importationB,  oon- 
fining  ourselves  still  not  to  import  any  article  thai  should  here- 
after be  taxed  by  act  of  ParliamcDt  for  raisiog  a  reveune  in 
America ;  for,  howeyer  aingular  I  may  bo  in  the  opinion,  /  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  thaty  justice  and  harmony  happily  re- 
stored,  it  is  not  the  interest  of  these  colonies  to  refus§  Britith 
manufactures.  Our  supplying  our  mother  country  with  gross 
materials,  and  taking  her  manufactures  in  return^  is  the  trus 
chain  of  connection  between  us.  These  are  the  bands  v^ich^ 
if  not  Jyroken  by  oppression,  must  long  hold  us  togetlier,  by 
maintaining  a  constant  reciprocation  of  intcrestsP 

The  latter  part  of  the  above  quotation  shows  the  spirit  whidi 
actuated  Washington  and  the  friends  of  his  confidence ;  as  jet 
there  was  no  thought  nor  desire  of  alienation  from  the  mother 
country,  but  only  a  fixed  determination  to  bo  placed  on  an  equali- 
ty of  rights  and  privileges  with  her  other  children. 

A  single  word  in  the  passage  cited  from  Washington's  letter, 
evinces  the  chord  which  still  vibrated  in  the  American  bosom : 
he  incidentally  speaks  of  England  as  home.  It  was  the  famili:^/ 
term  with  which  she  was  usually  indicated  by  those  of  English 
desoent ;  and  the  writer  of  these  pages  remembers  wheu  the  en- 
dearing phrase  still  lingered  on  Anglo-American  lips  even  after 
the  Ilcvolution.  How  cosy  would  it  have  been  before  that  era  for 
the  mother  country  to  ha\'e  rallied  back  the  affections  of  her  colo- 
nial children,  by  a  proper  attention  to  their  complaints !  They 
asked  for  nothing  but  what  they  were  entitled  to,  and  what  she 
hud  taught  them  to  prize  as  their  dearest  inheritance.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  wliich  they  mauifoHted  had  been  derived  from  her  own 
precept  and  example. 
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The  reflolt  of  the  correspondence  between  Washington  and 
Mason  was  the  draft  by  the  latter  of  a  plan  of  association,  the 
membem  of  which  were  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  import  or  use 
any  articles  of  British  merchandise  or  manofactnre  subject  to 
dntj.  This  paper  Washington  was  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  at  the  approaching  session  in  the 
month  of  May. 

The  Legislature  of  Virginia  opened  on  this  occasion  with  a 
brilliant  pageant  While  military  force  was  arrayed  to  overawe 
the  republican  Puritans  of  the  east,  it  was  thought  to  dazzle  the 
aristocratical  descendants  of  the  cavaliers  by  the  reflex  of  regal 
splendor.  Lord  Botetourt,  one  of  the  king's  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, had  recently  come  out  as  governor  of  the  province. 
Junius  described  him  as  '^  a  cringing,  bowing,  fawning,  sword- 
bearing  courtier."  Horace  Walpole  predicted  that  he  would 
torn  the  heads  of  the  Virginians  in  one  way  or  other.  '*  If  his 
graces  do  not  captivate  them  he  will  enrage  them  to  fury ;  for  I 
take  all  his  dcuc€ur  to  be  enamelled  on  iron."  *  The  words  of 
political  satirists  and  court  wits,  however,  are  always  to  be  taken 
with  great  distrust.  However  his  lordship  may  have  bowed  in 
presence  of  royalty,  he  elsewhere  conducted  himself  with  dignity, 
and  won  general  favor  by  his  endearing  manners.  He  certainly 
showed  promptness  of  spirit  in  his  reply  to  the  king  on  being  in- 
formed of  his  appointment.  "  When  will  you  be  ready  to  go  ?  " 
asked  (jeorge  IIL     "  To-night,  sir." 

He  had  oome  out,  however,  with  a  wrong  idea  of  ihe  Ameri- 
eana.  They  had  been  represented  to  him  as  factious,  immoral, 
and  prone  to  sedition ;  but  vain  and  luxurious,  and  easily  capti- 
vated by  parade  and  splendor.     Tlic  latter  foibles  were  aimed  at 

*  Grenville  papers,  iv.,  note  to  p.  830l 
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in  his  appointment  and  fitting  out  It  was  sapposed  that  his 
titled  rank  would  have  ita  effect.  Then  to  prepare  him  for  occa- 
sions of  ceremony,  a  coach  of  state  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
king.  He  was  allowed,  moreover,  the  quantity  of  plate  usually 
given  to  ambassadors,  whereupon  the  joke  was  circulated  that  ho 
was  going  ''  plenipo  to  the  Cherokees.'^  * 

His  opening  of  the  session  was  in  the  style  of  the  royal  open- 
ing of  Parliament  He  proceeded  in  due  parade  from  his  dwell- 
iug  to  the  Capitol,  in  his  state  coach,  drawn  by  six  milk-white 
horses.  Having  delivered  his  speech  according  to  royal  form,  he 
returned  home  with  the  same  pomp  and  circumstance. 

The  time  had  gone  by,  however,  for  such  display  to  have  the 
anticipated  effect.  The  Virginian  legislators  penetrated  the  in- 
tcntion  of  this  pompous  ceremonial,  and  regarded  it  with  a  de- 
preciating smile.  Sterner  matters  occupied  their  thoughts ;  they 
had  come  prepared  to  battle  for  their  rights,  and  their  proceed- 
ings soon  showed  Lord  Botetourt  how  much  he  had  mistaken 
them.  Spirited  resolutions  were  passed,  denouncing  the  recent 
act  of  Parliament  imposing  taxes;  the  power  to  do  which,  on  the 
inhabitants  of  this  colony,  ''was  legally  and  constitutionally 
vested  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  with  consent  of  the  council  and 
of  the  king,  or  of  his  governor,  for  the  time  being. '^  Copies  of 
these  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  forwarded  by  the  speaker  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  other  colonies,  with  a  request  for  their 
concurrence. 

Other  proceedings  of  the  Burgesses  showed  their  sympathy 
with  their  fellow-patriots  of  New  England.  A  joint  address  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  recently  been  made  to  the  kin^ 

*  Whately  Vo  G«a  OreoviUe.    Grenville  papera 
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inuring  him  of  their  support  in  any  further  measures  for  the 
dte  execution  of  tho  laws  in  Massachusetts,  and  beseeching  him 
that  ill  persons  charged  with  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason, 
ooBmitted  within  that  colony  since  the  30th  of  December,  1767, 
night  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  for  trial. 

As  Massachusetts  had  no  General  Assembly  at  this  time,  hav- 
ing been  dissolyed  by  goyemment,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
geDenmsly  took  up  the  cause.  An  address  to  the  king  was  re- 
BolTed  on,  stating,  that  all  trials  for  treason,  or  misprision  of  trca- 
MD,  or  for  any  crime  whatever  committed  by  any  person  residing 
iu  a  colony,  ought  to  be  in  and  before  his  majesty's  courts  within 
nid  vAonj ;  and  beseeching  the  king  to  avert  from  his  loyal  sub- 
jects those  dangers  and  miseries  which  would  ensue  from  seizing 
>Bd  ctrrying  beyond  sea  any  person  residing  in  America  suspected 
i^tnj  crime  whatever,  thereby  depriving  them  of  the  inestimable 
pnrilege  of  being  tried  by  a  jury  from  the  vicinage,  as  well  as 
^  liberty  of  producing  witnesses  on  such  trial. 

DiBdaining  any  further  application  to  Parliament,  the  House 
f'dered  the  speaker  to  transmit  this  address  to  the  colonies' 
Agmt  in  England,  with  directions  to  cause  it  to  be  presented  to 
the  king,  and  afterwards  to  be  printed  and  published  in  the  £ug- 
Itth  papers. 

Lord  Botetourt  was  astonished  and  dismayed  when  he  heard 
df  these  high-toned  proceedings.  Repairing  to  the  capitol  on  the 
foUowiog  day  at  noon,  he  summoned  the  speaker  and  members  to 
the  cooDcil  chamber,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  words : 
*'  ^Ir.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ilouse  of  Burgesses,  I  have 
httrd  of  your  resolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their  effects.  You  have 
^de  it  my  duty  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved  accord- 
ingly." 
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The  spirit  conjured  up  by  the  late  decrees  of  Parliament  was 
not  80  easily  allayed.  The  Burgesses  adjourned  to  a  private 
house.  Peyton  Randolph,  their  late  speaker,  was  elected  mod- 
erator. Washington  now  brought  forward  a  draft  of  the  articles 
of  association,  concerted  between  him  and  George  Mason.  They 
formed  the  groundwork  of  an  instrument  signed  by  all  present, 
pledging  themselves  neither  to  import,  nor  use  any  goods,  mer- 
chandise, or  manufactures  taxed  by  Parliament  to  raise  a  revenue 
in  America.  This  instrument  was  sent  throughout  the  country 
for  signature,  and  the  scheme  of  non-importation,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  a  few  northern  colonies,  was  soon  universally  adopted. 
For  his  own  part,  Washington  adhered  to  it  rigorously  through- 
out the  year.  The  articles  proscribed  by  it  were  never  to  be 
seen  in  his  house,  and  his  agent  in  London  was  enjoined  to  ship 
nothing  for  him  while  subject  to  taxation. 

The  popular  ferment  in  Virginia  was  gradually  allayed  by 
the  amiable  and  conciliatory  conduct  of  Lord  Botetourt  Hia 
lordship  soon  became  aware  of  the  erroneous  notions  with  wluch 
he  had  entered  upon  office.  His  semi-royal  equipage  and  state 
were  laid  aside.  He  examined  into  public  grievances ;  became  ft 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  taxes ;  and,  authoriied  by 
his  despatches  from  the  ministry,  assured  the  public  that  sndi 
repeal  would  speedily  take  place.  His  assurance  was  received 
with  implicit  faith,  and  for  a  while  Virginia  was  quieted. 
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**Tun  worst  is  past,  and  the  spirit  of  sedition  broken,"  writes 
Hood  to  Orenyille,  early  m  the  spring  of  1769.*    When  the  com- 
i&odore  wrote  this,  his  ships  were  in  the  harbor,  and  troops  occu- 
pied the  town,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  at  length  turbulent 
Boston  was  quelled.    But  it  only  awaited  its  time  to  be  seditious 
aooording  to  role;  there  was  always  an  irresistible  *'  method  in  its 
madness." 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  General  Court,  hitherto  prorogued, 
met  according  to  charter.  A  conmiittee  immediately  waited  on 
the  goyemor,  stating  it  was  impossible  to  do  business  with  dig- 
nity and  freedom  while  the  town  was  invested  by  sea  and  land, 
and  a  military  guard  was  stationed  at  the  state-house,  with  can- 
Don  pointed  at  the  door ;  and  they  requested  the  governor,  as  hia 

•  Orenyille  Papers,  toI.  iii 
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majesty  V  rrprcscntative,  to  have  each  forces  remored  out  of  the 
port  and  gates  of  the  city  during  the  Bcssion  of  the  Aaeemblj. 

The  governor  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  over  either  tho 
aliips  or  troops.  The  court  persisted  in  refusing  to  transact  business 
while  80  circumstanced,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  transfer 
the  session  to  Cambridge.  There  he  addressed  a  message  to  that 
body  in  July,  requiring  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and 
quarters  for  their  accommodation.  The  Assembly,  after  ample 
discussion  of  past  grievances,  resolved,  that  the  establishment  of 
a  standing  army  in  the  colony  in  a  time  of  peace  was  an  invasion 
of  natural  rights;  that  a  standing  army  watf  not  known  as  a  part 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  that  the  semting  an  armed  force 
to  aid  the  civil  authority  was  unprecedented,  and  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  people. 

After  waiting  some  days  without  receiving  an  answer  to  his 
message,  the  governor  sent  to  know  whether  the  Assembly  would, 
or  would  not,  make  provision  for  the  troops.  In  their  reply,  they 
followed  the  example  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  com- 
menting on  the  mutiny,  or  billeting  act,  and  ended  by  declining 
to  furnish  funds  for  the  purposes  specified,  "  being  incompatible 
with  their  own  honor  and  interest,  and  their  duty  to  their  con- 
stituents.'*  They  were  in  consequence  again  prorogued,  to  meet 
in  Boston  on  the  10th  of  January. 

So  stood  affairs  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  mean  Umc.  the 
non-importation  associations,  being  generally  observed  throughout 
the  colonies,  produced  the  effect  on  British  commerce  which 
Washington  had  anticipated,  and  Parliament  was  incessantly  im- 
portuned by  petitions  from  British  merchants,  imploring  its  inter- 
^Antion  to  save  them  from  ruin. 

urly  in  1770,  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  British 
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cabinet  The  Duke  of  Grafton  suddenly  resigned,  and  the  reins 
of  goTemment  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  North.  He  was  a 
HOD  of  limited  capacity,  but  a  favorite  of  the  king,  and  subser- 
lient  to  his  narrow  colonial  policy.  His  administration,  so  event- 
fbl  to  America,  commenced  with  an  error.  In  the  month  of 
NAreli,an  act  was  passed,  revoking  all  the  duties  laid  in  1767, 
tietpting  that  on  tea.  This  single  tax  was  continued,  as  he  ob- 
•erred,  "to  maintain  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation," — the 
very  right  which  was  the  grand  object  of  contest.  In  this,  how- 
e?erf  he  was  in  fact  yielding,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  the 
itohbom  tenacity  of  the  king. 

He  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  opposition,  and  perhaps  him- 
idf,  to  the  measure,  by  plausible  reasoning.    An  impost  of  three- 
pence on  the  pound  could  never,  he  alleged,  be  opposed  by  the 
colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel  against  Great 
Britain.     Besides,  a  duty  on  that  article,  payable  in  England, 
tnd  amount ing  to  nearly  one  shilling  on  the  pound,  was  taken  off 
on  its  exportation  to  America,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
eolonies  saved  ninepence  on  the  pound. 

'Here  was   the  stumbling-block   at    the    threshold   of    Lord 
North's  administration.     In  vain  the  members  of  tho  opposition 
urged  that  this  single  exception,  while  it  would  produce  no  reve- 
nue, would  keep  alive  the  whole  cause  of  contention ;  that  so  long 
as  a  single  external  duty  was  enforced,  the  colonics  would  col- 
sider  their  rights  invaded,  and  would  remain  unappeascd.     Lord 
North  was  not  to  be  convinced ;  or  rather,  he  knew  the  royal  will 
was  inflexible,  and  he  complied  with  its  behests.    **  The  propcrcst 
time  to  exert  our  right  of  taxation,"  said  he,  ^^  is  when  tho  right 
is  refused.     To  temporize  is  to  yield ;  and  the  authority  of  tlie 
mother  country,  if  it  is  now  unsupported,  will  be  relinquished  for 
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ever :  a  total  repeal  cannot  he  thought  off  till  America  isjproi* 
trate  at  our  feet, ^'*  •  « 

Od  the  very  day  in  which  this  ominous  bill  was  passed  ii 
Parliament,  a  sinister  occurrence  took  place  in  Boston.     Sone 
of  the  young  men  of  the  place  insulted  the  militaiy  while  under 
arms ;  the  latter  resented  it ;  the  young  men,  after  a  scuffle,  weit 
put  to  flight,  and  pursued.     The  alarm  bells  rang, — a  mob  as- 
sembled ;  the  custom-house  was  threatened ;  the  troops,  in  pro- 
tecting it,  were  assailed  with  clubs  and  stones,  and  obliged  to  use 
their  fire-arms,  before  the  tumult  could  be  quelled.     Four  of  the 
populace  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.     The  troops  were 
now  removed  from  the  town,  which  remained  in  the  highest  state 
of  exasperation ;    and   this   untoward   occurrence   received   the 
opprobrious,  and  somewhat  extravagant  name  of  "  the  Boston 
massacre." 

The  colonists,,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  resumed  the  con- 
sumption of  those  articles  on  which  the  duties  had  been  repealed ; 
but  continued,  on  principle,  the  rigorous  disuse  of  tea,  excepting 
such  as  had  been  smuggled  in.  New  England  was  particularly 
earnest  in  the  matter ;  many  of  tho  inhabitants,  in  the  spirit  V 
their  Puritan  progenitors,  made  a  covenant  to  drink  no  more  of 
the  forbidden  beverage,  until  the  duty  on  tea  should  be  repealed. 

In  Virginia  the  public  discontents,  which  had  been  allayed  by 
the  conciliatory  conduct  of  Lord  Botetourt,  and  by  his  assurances, 
made  on  the  strength  of  letters  received  from  the  ministry,  that 
tlie  grievances  complained  of  would  be  speedily  redressed,  now 
broke  out  with  more  violence  than  ever.  The  Virginians  spurned 
the  mock-remedy  which  left  the  real  cause  of  coniplaiut  untouched. 

*  Holmes's  Amer.  Aunals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  178. 
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Bis  lordship  also  felt  deeply  wounded  by  the  disingenuousDcss 
of  miniBters  whidi  had  led  him  into  such  a  predicament,  and 
wrote  home  demanding  his  discharge.     Before  it  arrived,  an  at- 
tack of  bilious  fever,  acting  upon  a  delicate  and  sensitive  frame, 
cpfedtled  by  anxiety  and  chagrin,  laid  him  in  his  grave     He  left 
lehind  him  a  name  endeared  to  the  Virginians  by  his  amiable 
Burners,  his  liberal  patronage  of  the  arts,  and,  above  all,  by  his 
ntloiiB  intercession  for  their  rights.   Washington  himself  testifies 
tint  lie  was  inclined  "  to  render  every  just  and  reasonable  service 
to  tlie  people  whom  he  governed."     A  statue  to  his  ifiemory  was 
decreed  by  the  House  of  Burgesses,  to  be  erected  in  the  area  of 
the  capitol.     It  is  still  to  be  seen,  though  in  a  mutilated  con- 
dition, in  Williamsburg,  the  old  seat  of  government,  and  a  coimty 
in  Virginia  continues  to  bear  his  honored  name. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

SZTEDinOlf  01^  WASniNUTON    TO  THE    OUO,    IN    BEUALT    OF    1010101^ 

L'NEAAY  STATE  OF  THE  FEOXTIEl — VUIT  TO  FOIT  PRT— OBOEOE  CIOQBAII^ 
lin  MISUAPS  DCmiNO  PONTIAC'a  was — WASniNOTON  DESCENDS  THE  OHIO- 
SCENES  AND  ADTENTUIES  ALONG  TUE  RIVER — INDUN  UUNTINa  OAlIF— INTX:> 
VIEW  wmi  AN  OLD  SAOIEM  AT  TUE  MOtTO  OP  THE  KANAWHA — RCnTEar— 
CLAIMS  OP  BTOBO   AND   TAN   BRAAM — LETTER  TO  COLONEL  OBOROB  1I08E. 

In  the  midst  of  these  popular  turmoils,  Washiugton  uras  in- 
duced, by  {lublio  as  well  as  private  cousidf^ratious,  to  make 
another  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  He  was^no  of  tho  Virginia 
Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed,  at  the  close  of  tho  late 
war,  to  settle  the  military  accounts  of  the  colony.  Among  the 
claims  which  came  before  the  board,  were  those  of  the  offioers 
and  soldiers  who  had  engaged  to  serve  until  peace,  under  the 
proclamation  of  Governor  Dinwiddie,  holding  forth  a  bounty  of 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  be  apportioned  among 
them  according  to  rank.  Those  claims  were  yet  unsatisfied,  for 
governments,  like  individuals,  are  slow  to  pay  off  in  peaceful 
times  the  debts  incurred  while  in  the  fighting  mood.  Washing- 
ton became  the  champion  of  those  claims,  and  an  opportunity 
now  presented  itself  for  their  liquidation.  The  Six  Nations,  by 
a  treaty  in  1768,  had  ceded  to  the  British  crown,  in  considerft> 
tion  of  a  sum  of  money,  all  the  lands  possessed  by  them  south  of 
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the  Ohio.  Land  offices  would  soon  be  opened  for  the  sale  of 
them.  Squatters  and  speculators  were  already  preparing  to 
swarm  in,  set  up  their  marks  on  the  choicest  spots,  and  establish 
what  were  called  pre-emption  rights.  Washington  determined 
at  once  to  yisit  the  lands  thus  ceded ;  affix  his  mark  on  such 
trmcta  as  he  should  select,  and  apply  for  a  grant  from  government 
in  behalf  of  the  ''  soldier's  claim." 

The  expedition  would  be  attended  with  some  degree  of  dan- 
ger. The  frontier  was  yet  in  an  uneasy  state.  It  is  true  some 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  war  of  Pontiac,  but  some  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  were  almost  ready  to  resume  the  hatchet  The  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnecs,  and  Mingoes,  complained  that  the  Six  Nations 
had  not  given  them  their  full  share  of  the  consideration  money 
of  the  late  sale,  and  they  talked  of  exacting  the  deficiency  from 
the  white  men  who  came  to  settle  in  what  had  been  their  hunting- 
grounds.  Traders,  squatters,  and  other  adventurers  into  the  wil- 
derness, were  occasionally  murdered,  and  further  troubles  were 
apprehended. 

Washington  had  for  a  companion  in  this  expedition  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  Dr.  Craik,  and  it  was  with  strong  community  of 
feeling  they  looked  forward  peaceably  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
their  military  experience.  They  set  out  on  the  5th  of  October 
with  three  negro  attendants,  two  belonging  to  Washington,  and 
one  to  the  doctor.  The  whole  party  was  mounted,  and  there  was 
a  led  horse  for  the  baggage. 

After  twelve  days'  travelling  they  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt  (late 
Fort  Duquesne).  It  was  garrisoned  by  two  companies  of  royal 
Irish,  commanded  by  a  Captain  Edmonson.  A  hamlet  of  about 
twenty  log-houses,  inhabited  by  Indian  traders,  had  sprung  up 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  and  was  called'^  the  town." 
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was  the  cm]»ryn  city  of  Pittsburg,  now  so  populous.     At  oiic 
f  tlie  liousi's,  a   tuliTablc  frontier  inn,  they  took  up  their  quar- 
ors ;  but  during  their  brief  sojourn,  they  were  entertained  with 
grout  hospitality  at  the  f.>rt. 

Here  at  dlniicr  Washington  met  his  oM  acquaintance,  George 
Croghan,  who  liad  figured  in  so  many  capacities  and  experienced 
so  nianv  vii*i.»i»itados  on  the  fnmtier.  He  was  now  Colonel 
Cnighan,  deputy-agt»nt  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  had  his  resi- 
dence—  or  seat,  a8  Washington  terms  it — on  the  banks  of  the 
Allegany  llivor,  about  four  miles  from  the  fort. 

Croghan  had  ezperienc*ed  troubles  and  dangers  during  the 
Pontiuc  war,  both  from  white  man  and  savage.  At  one  time, 
while  he  was  convoying  presents  from  Sir  William  to  the  Dcla- 
wares  and  Shawnecs,  his  caravan  was  set  upon  and  plundered  by 
a  band  of  backwoodsmen  of  Pennsylvania — men  resembling  In- 
dians in  garb  and  habits,  and  fully  as  lawless.  At  another  time, 
when  encamiK*d  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  with  some  of  his 
Indian  allies,  a  band  of  Kickapoos,  supposing  the  latter  to  be 
Cherokees,  their  deadly  enemies,  rushed  forth  from  the  woods 
with  horrid  yells,  shot  down  several  of  his  companions,  and 
wounded  himself.  It  must  be  added,  that  no  white  men  could 
have  made  more  ample  apologies  than  did  the  Kickapoos,  when 
they  discovered  that  they  had  fired  upon  friends. 

Another  of  Croghan^s  {>erils  was  fn)m  the  redoubtable  Pon- 
tiac  himself.  That  chieftain  had  heard  of  his  being  on  a  mission 
to  win  off,  by  dint  of  presents,  the  other  sachems  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  declared,  significantly,  that  he  had  a  largo  kettle  boiling 
in  which  ho  intended  to  socthe  the  ambassador.  It  was  fortunate 
for  Croghan  that  he  did  not  meet  with  the  formidable  chieftain 
while  in  this  exasperated  mood.     Ue  subsequently  cncoontered 
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lum  when  Pontiac's  spirits  were  broken  by  reverses.  Thcj 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  together,  and  the  colonel  claimed  tho 
credit  of  haTing,  by  his  diplomacy,  persuaded  the  sachem  to  bury 
the  hatchet 

On  the  day  following  tho  repast  at  tho  fort,  Washington 
visited  Croghan  at  his  abode  on  the  Allegany  River,  where  he 
found  Beveral  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  assembled.  One 
of  them,  the  White  Mingo  by  name,  made  him  a  speech,  accom- 
panied,  as  usual,  by  a  belt  of  wampum.  Some  of  his  compan- 
ions, he  said,  remembered  to  have  seen  him  in  1753,  when  he 
time  *on  his  embassy  to  the  French  commander ;  most  of  them 
luid  heard  of  him.  They  had  now  come  to  welcome  him  to  their 
oonntrj.  They  wished  the  people  of  Virginia  to  consider  them 
u  friends  and  brothers,  linked  together  in  one  chain,  and 
nqaested  him  to  inform  tho  governor  of  their  desire  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  the  white  mqn.  As  to  certain  unhappy 
diiercnoes  which  had  taken  place  between  them  on  the  frontiers, 
they  were  all  made  up,  and,  they  hoped,  forgotten. 

Washington  accepted  the  "  speech-belt,"  and  made  a  suitable 
reply,  assuring  tho  chiefs  that  nothing  was  more  desired  by  the 
people  of  Virginia  than  to  live  with  them  on  terms  of  the  strict- 
est friendship. 

At  Pittsburg  tho  travellers  left  their  horses,  and  embarked  in 
a  hrge  canoe,  to  make  a  voyage  down  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the 
Great  Kanawha.  Colonel  Croghan  engaged  two  Indians  for  their 
■erriee,  and  an  interpreter  named  John  Nicholson.  The  colonel 
and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  accompanied  them  as  far 
as  Logstown,  the  scene  of  Washington's  early  diplomacy,  and 
his  first  interview  with  the  half-king.  Here  they  breakfasted 
together;  after  which  they  separated,  the  colonel  and  his  com- 
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pan  ions  cheering  the  voyagers  from  the  shore,  aa  the  canoe  wai 
borne  ofif  by  the  current  of  the  beautiful  Ohio. 

It  was  now  the  hunting  season,  when  the  Indiana  leave  their 
towns,  set  off  with  their  families,  and  lead  a  roving  life  m 
cabins  and  hunting-camps  along  the  river ;  shifting  from  plice  to 
place,  as  game  abounds  or  decreases,  and  often  extending  their 
migrations  two  or  three  hundred  miles  down  the  stream.  Ae 
women  were  as  dexterous  as  the  men  in  the  management  of  the 
canoe,  but  were  generally  engaged  in  the  domestic  labors  of  the 
lodge  while  their  husbands  were  abroad  hunting. 

Washington's  propensities  as  a  sportsman  had  here  full  play- 
Deer  were  continually  to  be  seen  coming  down  to  the  water** 
edge  to  drink,  or  browsing  along  the  shore ;  there  were  innuner- 
ablc  flocks  of  wild  turkeys,  and  streaming  flights  of  ducks  ao^ 
gccso;  so  that  as  the  voyagers  floated  along,  they  were  enable^ 
to  load  their  canoe  with  game.     At  night  they  encamped  on  i3x^ 
river  bank,  lit  their  fire  and  made  a  sumptuous  hunter's  repad"^ 
Washington  always  relished  this  wild- wood  life;  and  the  presexat 
had  that  spice  of  danger  in  it,  which  has  a  peculiar  charm  f«" 
adventurous  minds.    The  great  object  of  his  expedition,  howevo'i 
is  evinced  in  his  constant  notes  on  the  features  and  character  o^ 
the  country ;  the  quality  of  the  soil  as  indicated  by  the  natoX^ 
of  the  trees,  and  the  level  tracts  fitted  for  settlements. 

About  seventy-five  miles  below  Pittsburg  the  voyage*^ 
landed  at  a  Mingo  town,  which  they  found  in  a  stir  of  warlil^^ 
preparation — sixty  of  the  warriors  being  about  to  set  off  on  • 
foray  into  the  Cherokee  country  against  the  Catuwbas. 

Here  the  voyagers  were  brought  to  a  pause  by  a  report  tb** 
two  white  men,  traders,  had  been  murdered  about  thirty-eight 
miles  further  down  the  river.     Reports  of  the  kind  wero  not  ^ 
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be  treated  lightly.  Indian  faitb  was  uncertain  along  the  frontier, 
and  white  men  were  often  shot  down  in  the  wilderness  for  plun- 
der or  revenge.  On  the  following  day  the  report  moderated. 
Onlj  one  man  was  said  to  have  been  killed,  and  that  not  by  In- 
dians; 80  Washington  determined  to  continue  forward  until  ho 
eodd  obtain  correct  information  in  the  matter. 

On  the  24th,  about  3  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  voyagers 
arrired  at  Captema  Creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  trader  was 
Bid  to  have  been  killed.  As  all  was  quiet  and  no  one  to  be  seen, 
thej  agreed  to  encamp,  while  Nicholson  the  interpreter,  and  one 
of  the  Indians,  repaired  to  a  village  a  few  miles  up  the  creek  to 
inquire  about  the  murder.  They  found  bat  two  old  women  at 
the  village.  The  men  were  all  absent,  hunting.  The  interpreter 
rctoraed  to  camp  in  the  evening,  bringing  the  truth  of  the  mur- 
derooa  tale.  A  trader  had  fallen  a  victim  to  his  temerity,  hav- 
ing been  drowned  in  attempting,  in  company  with  another,  to 
Bvim  his  horse  across  the  Ohio. 

Two  days  more  of  voyaging  brought  them  to  an  Indian  hunt- 
ing camp,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  Here  it  was 
necessary  to  land  and  make  a  ceremonious  visit,  for  the  chief  of 
the  banting  party  was  Kiashuta,  a  Seneca  sachem,  the  head  of 
the  river  tribes.  He  was  noted  to  have  been  among  the  first  to 
raise  the  hatchet  in  Pontiac's  conspiracy,  and  almost  equally  vin- 
dictive with  that  potent  warrior.  As  Washington  approached 
tbe  chieftain,  he  recognised  him  for  one  of  the  Indians  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  mission  to  the  French  in  1 753. 

Kiashuta  retained  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  youthful  am- 
bassador, though  seventeen  years  had  matured  him  into  thought- 
fiil  manhood.  With  hunter's  hospitality  he  gave  him  a  quarter 
i/  a  fine  boflUo  just  slain,  but  insisted  that  they  should  encamp 
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together  for  the  night ;  and  in  order  not  to  retard  him,  moved 
irith  his  own  |iarty  to  a  good  caaiping  place  some  distance  down 
the  river.  Here  they  had  long  talks  and  cooncQ-firea  over  night 
and  in  the  morning,  with  all  the  ^  tedious  ceremony,"  says  Wash- 
ington, **  which  the  Indians  ohserve  in  their  counsellings  and 
siiecc-hcs/^  Kiashuta  had  heard  of  what  had  |)assed  between 
WaHhiiigton  and  the  *' White  Mingo/'  and  other  sachemS|  at 
Colonel  Croghan's,  and  was  eager  to  express  his  own  desire  for 
[M'ace  and  friendship  with  Virginia,  and  fair  dealings  with  her 
traders;  all  which  Washington  promised  to  report  faithfully  to 
the  governor.  It  was  not  until  a  late  hour  in  the  morning  that 
he  was  cnahled  to  bring  these  conferences  to  a  close,  and  pursue 
his  v«>yagc. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  the  voyagers  encamped 
for  a  day  or  two  to  examine  the  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
Washington  set  up  his  mark  upon  such  as  he  intended  to  claim 
on  behalf  of  the  soldiers'  grant.  It  was  a  fine  sporting  country, 
having  small  lakes  or  grassy  ponds  abounding  with  water-fowl, 
Buch  as  ducks,  geese,  and  swans.  Flocks  of  turkeys,  as  usual ; 
and,  for  larger  game,  deer  and  buffalo;  so  that  their  camp 
abounded  with  provisions. 

Here  Washington  was  visited  by  an  old  sachem,  who  i^ 
proaclicd  him  with  great  reverence,  at  the  head  of  several  of  his 
tril>e,  and  addressed  him  through  Nicholson,  the  interpreter, 
lie  had  heard,  he  said,  of  his  being  In  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  Iiad  come  from  a  great  distance  to  see  him.  On  further  dis- 
course, tlie  sachem  made  known  that  he  was  one  of  the  warriors 
in  the  service  of  the  French,  who  lay  in  ambush  on  the  banks  of 
tlic  Monongahela  and  wrought  such  havoc  in  Braddock^s  army. 
He  declared  that  ho  and  his  young  men  had  singled  out  Washing- 
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ton,  as  he  made  himaelf  conspicuous  riding  about  the  field  of  bat- 
tle with  the  general's  orders,  and  had  fired  at  him  repeatedly,  but 
without  sueoeas ;  whence  thej  had  concluded  that  he  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  Gkeat  Spirit,  had  a  charmed  life,  and  could 
not  be  alain  in  battle. 

At  the  Great  Kanawha  Washington's  expedition  down  the 
Ohio  terminated ;  having  visited  all  the  points  he  wished  to  ex- 
amine. His  retnm  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  thence  homeward,  affords 
no  incident  worthy  of  note.  The  whole  expedition,  however,  was 
one  of  that  hardy  and  adventurous  kind,  mingled  with  practical 
purposes,  in  which  he  delighted.  This  winter  voyage  down  the 
Ohio  in  a  canoe,  with  the  doctor  for  a  companion  and  two  Indians 
for  crew,  throogh  regions  yet  insecure  from  the  capricious  hos- 
tility of  prowling  savages,  is  not  one  of  the  least  striking  of  his 
frontier  "  experiences."  The  hazardous  nature  of  it  was  made 
apparent  shortly  after?rards  by  another  outbreak  of  the  Ohio 
tribes ;  one  of  its  bloodiest  actions  took  place  on  the  very  banks 
of  the  Great  Kanawha,  in  which  Colonel  Lewis  and  a  number  of 
brave  Yiiginians  lost  their  lives. 

NOTE. 

In  the  final  a^nstment  of  datms  under  Governor  Dinwiddie^s  pro- 
clamation, Washington,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  soldions 
obtained  grants  for  the  lands  he  had  marked  out  in  the  coarse  of  his 
visit  to  the  Ohio.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  were  awarded  to  a  Held- 
oflScer,  nine  thousand  to  a  captain,  six  thousand  to  a  subaltern,  and  so 
on.  Among  the  claims  which  he  entered  were  those  of  Stobo  and 
Van  Braam,  the  hostages  in  the  capitalation  at  the  Great  Meadows. 
After  many  vicissitades  they  were  now  in  London,  and  nine  thousand 
acres  were  awarded  to  each  of  them.  Their  domains  were  ultimately 
parchased  by  Washington  throagh  his  London  agent. 

Another  claimant  was  Colonel  George  Muse,  Washington's  early 
iDStmctor  in  military  sdenoe.    His  claim  was  admitted  with  difficulty, 
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for  lie  stood  occnsed  of  Imving  acted  the  part  of  n  ixiltrixin  in  t^'o 
cunipaign,  nnd  Washin^'ton  seema  to  have  oo[i!ni]i?rcd  tbe  cliargc  ml' 
fonnded.  Still  he  appears  to  have  been  dbsatisfied  with  tbe  shm  «' 
Lmd  assigned  him,  and  to  have  written  to  Waahington  eumeobit 
rudely  on  the  eabject.  Ilia  letter  is  not  extant,  bot  wo  sabjoin  Wuii- 
ington's  reply  alraost  entire,  as  a  apecimon  of  the  caomio  pen  be  Wild 
wield  under  a  mingled  emotion  of  soorn  and  indignation. 

"Sir,— Yonr  impertinent  letter  was  delivered  to  me  yeatefil::'. 
Aa  1  am  notaccostonied  to  receive  bqcU  fi^>m  any  man,  nor  wouM  h-  ■ 
taken  the  aame  language  from  yon  personally,  witboot  leliiug  you  I 
Gome  morka  of  my  rescntmenc,  I  advise  yon  to  be  caudous  in  »rit::'-' 
itie  a  second  of  tbe  same  teiior;  for  tliongh  I  understand  yon  "f"; 
drank  when  yon  did  it,  yet  give  me  leave  lo  tell  yon  tliat  drunk«D- 
nesa  is  no  excuse  for  rudeness.  But  for  your  stupidity  and  sotuibiii^ 
you  might  have  Itnown,  by  atiending  to  the  publie  g^^itttu,  that  .v<"i 
had  your  full  ijuanlity  of  ten  lliousand  acres  of  laud  allowed  "'u; 
that  is,  nine  thoawnd  and  seventy-three  acres  in  tbe  great  trwl,  mul 
the  remainder  in  the  small  tract. 

"Bat  suppose  yon  had  really  fallen  short,  do  yon  thiok  jwita- 
perladve  merit  entitles  j-un  lo  greater  indulgence  than  othoMJ  Or. 
if  it  did,  that  I  was  lo  make  it  good  lo  yon,  when  it  was  at  the  ojitiun 
of  tbe  governor  and  ounncil  to  oltow  but  five  hnndred  acrw  to  tli« 
whole,  if  they  had  been  so  inclined  I  If  either  of  these  shunid  hnpt^" 
to  bo  your  opinion,  I  am  very  well  convinced  tbat  yon  will  b«  «ugO' 
lar  in  It;  and  all  my  concern  is  that  I  over  engaged  myself  in  UehJf 
of  BO  ungrateful  and  dirry  a  fellow  as  you  are." 

N^.  B.— ^Tho  above  is  from  the  letter  as  it  exists  in  the  arcbirw  of 
the  Department  of  State  at  Washington.  It  differs  in  two  or  three 
particulars  from  that  publLihed  among  Wasbingtou'a  writtugs. 
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ttn  nnnfou  «otxinob  or  ttbginia — ^piQvn  trb  pbidb  or  thx  ynoiNiAira — 

<*NailOir  or  THB  AaBIOCBLT— OORBXSPONDCfO  OOMIOTTEEB — DEATH  OF  MIBS 

<nm— WAsanfOTON's  ouaedianship  of  john  farkb  ocbtis — an  opinions 

M  10  rUMATVUE  TSAVSL  AND  PSKMATUEB  XABBIAGB. 

Thk  difloontents  of  Yii^nia,  which  had  been  partially  soothed  by 
the  amiable  administration  of  Lord  Botetoart,  were  irritated  anew 
vmler  his  snooessor,  the  Earl  of  Danmore.     This  nobleman  had 
for  a  short  time  held  the  government  of  New  York.     When  ap- 
pointed to  that  of  Yirgmia,  he  lingered  for  several  months  at  his 
former  post     In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  his  military  secretary. 
Captain  Foy,  to  attend  to  the  despatoh  of  business  until  his  arri^ 
val ;  awarding  to  him  a  salary  and  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  colony. 
The  pride  of  the  Yirginians  was  piqued  at  his  lingering  al 
New  York,  as  if  he  preferred  its  gayety  and  luxury  to  the  com' 
parative  quiet  and  simplicity  of  Williamsburg.     Their  pride  wai' 
still  more  piqued  on  his  arrival,  by  what  they  considered  haughti' 
ness  on  his  part.     The  spirit  of  the  "  Ancient  Dominion  "  wa» 
lousfHl,  and  his  lordship  experienced  opposition  at  his  very  outsets 
The  first  measure  of  the  Assembly,  at  its  opening,  was  to  de* 
mind  by  what  right  he  had  awarded  a  salary  and  fees  to  his  seo- 
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HIa  loriiaip  had  tae  ^xmI  pouej  to  reMmd  the  vmothorued 
ftrrt.  »l4  ici  lo  doing  mitigased  cKe  ire  of  the  AfisemUj :  bat  he 
]//tt  u»  time  in  ifTOVj^ihuf^^h^j,  which,  tnm  Tuioaa  Brnptoma, 
ftj^f/frartd  to  be  too  in*JepeDdect,  and  dlgpoaed  to  be  iii.:ractabl& 

fl'':  crjbtimied  to  pn>rDgoe  it  from  time  to  time,  seeking  in  the 
ihiffnm  Ut  conciliate  the  VirginLiss,  and  soothe  their  irritated 
prid^.  At  length,  after  repeated  prorogations,  he  was  eompelled 
\,y  cirmiujitanocs  to  coDTcne  it  on  the  1st  of  Mardi,  1773. 

Waj'hirigtoQ  was  prompt  in  his  attendance  on  tbe  oocaaion; 
brj«l  forr^xo^M  among  the  patriotic  member?,  who  eagerij  arailed 
i\it:xu'*-\xt:%  of  this  long  wished  for  opportonitj  to  legislate  npon 
til';  general  affairs  of  the  colonics.  One  of  their  mo6t  important 
nieaj^arcs  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  eleven  persons, 
"  wh'^fK;  business  it  shoold  be  to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  au- 
th':utic  intelliger:oe  of  all  such  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  British 
Parliament,  or  proceedings  of  administration,  as  may  relate  to  or 
affcf^t  the  British  colonies,  and  to  maintain  with  their  tiiner  colo- 
nies a  correspondence  and  communication." 

The  plan  thus  proposed  by  their  "•  noble,  patriotic  sister  coU 
ony  of  Virginia,"  *  was  promptly  adopted  by  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  soon  met  with  general  concurrence.  These  oorres- 
fionding  Cfimmittees,  in  effect,  became  the  executive  power  of  the 
patriot  party,  producing  the  h]4>piest  concert  of  design  and  action 
throughout  the  colonies. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  part  taken  by  Washington  in 
the  popular  movement,  very  friendly  relations  existed  between 
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kim  and  Lord  Dimmore.  Tho  latter  appreciated  his  character, 
and  loagfat  to  ayail  himself  of  his  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the 
prorinoc  It  was  even  concerted  that  Washington  should  accom- 
piDj  his  lordship  on  an  extensive  tour,  which  tho  latter  intended 
to  make  in  the  course  of  the  summer  along  the  western  fron- 
tier. A  melanoholj  Qiroamstaooe  occurred  to  defeat  this  ai- 
nogement. 

We  haTC  spoken  of  Washington's  paternal  conduct  towards  the 
two  diildren  of  Mrs.  Washington.  The  daughter,  Miss  Custis, 
kad  long  been  an  object  of  extreme  solicitude.  She  was  of  a  fra- 
gile cooatitution,  and  for  some  time  past  had  been  in  very  declin- 
iog  health.  Early  in  the  present  summer,  symptoms  indicated  a 
npid  ehange  for  the  worse.  Washington  was  absent  from  home 
at  the  time.  On  his  return  to  Mount  Vernon,  he  found  her  iu 
the  last  stage  of  consumption. 

Thou^  not  a  man  given  to  bursts  of  sensibility,  he  is  said  on 
^  present  occasion  to  have  evinced  the  deepest  affliction ;  kneel- 
ing by  her  bedside,  and  pouring  out  earnest  prayers  for  her 
'^^▼ery.  She  expired  on  the  19th  of  June,  in  the  seventeenth 
jear  of  her  age.  This,  of  course,  put  an  end  to  Washington's  in- 
^tion  of  accompanying  Lord  Dunmore  to  the  frontier;  he  re- 
mained at  home  to  console  Mrs.  Washington  in  her  affliction,-^ 
famishing  his  lordship,  however,  with  travelling  hints  and  direc- 
ts) and  recommending  proper  guides.  And  here  we  will  take 
^Keasion  to  give  a  few  brief  particulars  of  domestic  affairs  at 
Monnt  Vernon. 

For  a  long  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Miss  Custis,  her 
iDother,  despairing  of  her  recovery,  had  centred  her  hopes  in  her 
•on,  John  Parke  Custis.  This  rendered  Washington's  guardian- 
ship of  him  a  delicate  and  difficult  task.     He  was  lively,  suscep- 
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tible,  and  ImpulsiTe;  had  an  independent  fbiinne  in  his  own 
right,  and  an  indulgent  mother,  e^er  ready  to  plead  in  his  bdialf 
against  wholesome  discipline.  He  had  been'  plaeed  under  the 
care  and  iDstruction  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  Annapolis^  but 
was  occasionally  at  home,  mounting  his  horse,  and  taking  a  part, 
while  yet  a  boy,  in  the  fox-hunts  at  Mount  Vernon.  His  educa- 
tion had  cousequeLtly  been  irregular  and  imperfect,  and  not  sudi 
as  Washington  would  have  enforced  had  he  possessed  over  him 
the  absolute  authority  of  a  father.  Shortly  after  the  return  of 
the  latter  from  his  tour  to  the  Ohio,  he  was  conoemed  to  find  that 
there  was  an  idea  entertained  of  sending  the  lad  abroad,  though 
but  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  traTcl  under  the  care 
of  his  clerical  tutor.  Through  his  judicious  interference,  the 
travelling  scheme  was  postponed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  give  the 
young  gcntleman^s  mind  the  benefit  of  a  little  preparatory  home 
culture. 

Little  more  than  a  year  elapsed  before  the  sallying  impulses 
of  the  youth  had  taken  a  new  direction.  He  was  in  love ;  what 
was  more,  he  was  engaged  to  the  object  of  his  passion,  and  on  the 
high  road  to  matrimony. 

Washington  now  opposed  himself  to  premature  marriage  as 
he  had  done  to  premature  travel.  A  correspondence  ensued  be* 
tweeu  him  and  the  young  lady's  father,  Benedict  Calvert,  Esq. 
The  match  was  a  satisfactory  one  to  all  parties,  but  it  was  agreed, 
that  it  was  expedient  for  the  youth  to  pass  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously at  college.  Washington  accordingly  accompanied  him  to 
New  York,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooper,  president  of  Kiug^s  (now  Columbia)  College,  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  that  institution.  All  this  occurred  before  the 
death  of  his  sister.     Within  a  year  after  that  melaneholj  event. 
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he  beetme  impatient  for  a  anion  with  the  ohject  of  his  choica 
His  mother,  now  more  indulgent  than  ever  to  this,  her  only 
ehild,  yielded  lier  consent,  and  Washington  no  longer  made  oppo 

lltiOD. 

''It  has  been  against  mj  wishes,"  writes  the  latter  to  Presi- 
dent Cooper,  *'  that  he  should  quit  college  in  order  that  he  may 
soon  enter  into  a  new  scene  of  life,  which  I  think  he  would  be 
vraeh  fitter  for  some  years  hence  than  now.  But  having  his 
owD  indination,  the  desires  of  his  mother,  and  the  acquiescence 
cf  ihnost  all  his  relatires  to  encounter,  I  did  not  care,  as  he  is 
the  hut  of  the  &mily,  to  push  my  opposition  too  far;  I  have, 
therefore,  submitted  to  a  kind  of  necessity." 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  February,  1774, 
hefore  the  bridegroom  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

NOTE. 

We  are  induced  to  subjoin  extracts  of  two  letters  from  Washington 
nltUve  to  yoong  Custis.  The  first  gives  his  objections  to  premature 
tnvel;  the  second  to  premature  matrimony.  Both  are  worthy  of 
cooaderation  in  this  country,  where  our  young  people  have  such  a 
gneral  disposition  to  *^go  ahead." 

To  the  reverend  Jonathan  Boficher  (the  tutor  of  young  Custis), 

*  «  *  *  tij  cannot  help  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
his  education,  however  advanced  it  may  be  for  a  youth  of  his 
age,  is  by  no  means  ripe  enough  for  a  travelling  tour ;  not  that  I 
tbJDk  his  becoming  a  mere  scholar  is  a  desirable  education  for  a  gen- 
tleman, but  I  conceive  a  knowledge  of  books  is  the  basis  upon  which 
•U  other  knowledge  is  to  be  built,  and  in  travelling  he  is  to  become 
•oqnointed  with  men  and  things,  rather  than  books.  At  present, 
however  well  versed  he  may  be  in  the  principles  of  the  Latin  language 
(which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  began  the  study  of  it  as  soon 
as  be  could  speak),  he  is  unacquainted  with  several  of  the  classic 
authors  that  might  be  usefhl  to  him.    He  is  ignorant  of  Greek,  the 
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advnntoges  of  learniDg  wliluh  1  ilo  not  pretend  to  jiij^  of:  an'l 
knows  iiothiny  of  French,  wliiuh  ia  absoluulj  Deoessary  li>  liiici  »  • 
traveller.    He  hns  little  or  no  acqauntanco  witli  aritlimetic,  anii  is 
totullf  ignurant  of  tlie  mathematics-' than  which,  at  least,  so  ntnrh 
of  them  as  relates  to  surveying,  nothing  can  be  more  cssentbllf 
nooMsar;  to  any  man  possessad  of  a  lar^  baded  estate,  the  boiinilB  of 
iome  part  or  other  of  which  are  always   in  ccotroversy,    Now 
whether  ho  hoa  time  between  this  and  next  spring  to  aoqnire  a  sa^H 
cient  knowledge  of  these  stndiea,  I  leave  yon  to  judge;  as,  4^H 
whether  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  old  (which  will  be  his  age  next  4^| 
veinber),  can  have  any  just  notiotia  of  the  end  and  design  of  irM^^^ 
ling.     I   have   already   given   it   ns   my   opinion   that   it   wonld  bt     I 
precipitating  this  event,  onless  he  were  to  go  immediately  to  tb* 
nniveralty  for  a  oonple  of  years ;  in  which  case  ho  could  see  no  bing 
of  America;  which  might  be  a  disadvantage  to  bim,  u  it  ia  to  tw 
expected  that  every  man,  who  travels  with  a  viuw  of  obierving  ib» 
laws  and  customs  of  other  countries,  shniUd   bo  abie  to  give  Minx 
description  of  the  «tnation  and  government  of  fai^  own." 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  letter  to  Benedict  Calvert, 
Esq.,  the  yonng  lady's  father : 

"  I  write  to  yoQ  on  a  subject  of  importance,  and  of  no  small  ctu- 
barrassment  Ut  me.  Uy  son-in-law  and  ward,  Ur.  Custis,  has.  as  I 
have  been  informed,  pud  his  ad'lresaea  to  your  second  daughter ;  and 
having  made  some  progress  in  her  offeotlcns,  has  solicited  her  in  msr' 
riago.  How  fer  a  nnion  of  this  sort  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  yo^ 
beat  can  tell;  but  I  should  think  myself  wanting  in  candor,  wer«  I 
.  not  lo  oonfesa  that  Miss  Nelly's  amiable  qualities  are  aeknowledg^'d 
on  all  bands,  and  tiiat  an  alliance  with  yonr  family  will  bo  pleanvi 

"  This  acknowledgment  being  made,  yiiu  ronat  permit  roe  to  o*^^ 
sir,  that  at  this,  or  in  any  short  time,  bis  youth,  inexperience,  em-'^ 
unripened  edocBtlon  are,  and  will  be,  insuperable  obstacles,  in  ^  •^ 
opinion,  to  the  completion  of  the  marriage.  As  his  guardian,  I  c  - 
oolve  It  my  indispensable  duty  lo  endeavor  lo  carry  him  throng* 
regnlar  course  of  ednoation  (many  branches  of  which,  f  am  siv  = 
to  say,  he  Is  tetally  defioient  iu),  and  lo  guiile  hia  youth  to  a  n*--*^ 
advanced  age,  before  an  event,  on  which  his  own  fieiux  one)  the  I*  -^ 
piness  of  another  are  to  depend,  takes  place.    *    *    ■    If  fy^  a^^f 
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tkio  wUefa  thflj  haye  aTowed  for  each  other  is  fixed  opon  a  solid 
btaSi  it  win  receive  do  diminotioD  in  the  course  of  two  or  tliree 
jein;  in  which  time  he  may  prosecute  his  studies,  and  thereby 
rendflr  himself  more  descrying  of  the  lady,  and  useful  to  society.  If, 
imlbftanately,  as  they  are  both  young,  there  should  be  an  abateuionc 
of  iffiMtioa  on  either  aide,  or  both,  it  had  better  precede  than  follow 
marriage, 

^Ddiyerliig  my  sentiments  thus  freely,  will  not,  I  hope,  lead  jou 
into  t  belief  that  I  am  desirous  of  breaking  off  the  match.  To  post* 
piwe  it  te  an  I  haye  in  yiew ;  for  I  shall  recommend  to  the  young 
gtttlemiD,  with  the  warmth  that  becomes  a  man  of  honor,  to  con- 
■der  himself  as  much  engaged  to  your  daughter,  as  if  the  indissolu- 
ble knot  were  tied ;  and  as  the  surest  means  of  effecting  this,  to 
•pply  himself  doeely  to  his  studies,  by  which  he  will,  in  a  great 
•more,  ayoid  those  little  flirtadons  with  other  young  ladies,  that 
■uy,  by  dividing  the  attention,  contribute  not  a  little  to  divide  the 
ifleetioQ." 


CHAPTER  XXXm 


UMLO  HOITB's  box.  rATOUNO  THC  BXFOKTATIOy  OT  TBAB  ■IIIH  nOBOBTID  W1T« 
TBA  TO  THS  OOLONHa — SKIT  BACK  PWOM  SOM B  OT  THB  FOKTB  TEA  DBBTBOTBD 
AT    BOSTON — ^PAMAOB    OF  THB  BOSTON   POST  BILL      6BM10N   OB  THB   BOOSK  OT 

BURGBMB»— BPLRNDID    OPBNINO BUB8T  OP  IXDIONATION  AT  THB   POBT   BILL— 

nOUlB  DUSOLTBD— RB80LI7T10N8  AT  THB  BALBIOH  TATBBB— ^BOJBOT  OP  A 
OEBBBAL  OOBOBB86 — WA8BIN0T0M  AND  LOBD  DUNMOBB — THB  POBT  BILL  OOBt 
INTO  BPPBOT— OBNBBAL  OAOB  AT  BOSTON — LEAOUB  AND  OOTBNANT. 

The  general  coYenant  throughout  the  colonies  against  the  use  of 
taxed  tea,  had  operated  disastrously  against  the  interests  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  produced  an  immense  accumulation  of 
the  proscribed  article  in  their  warehouses.  To  remedy  this,  Lord 
North  brought  in  a  bill  (1773),  by  which  the  company  were  al- 
lowed to  export  their  teas  from  England  to  any  part  whatever, 
without  paying  export  duty.  This,  by  enabling  them  to  offer  their 
teas  at  a  low  price  in  the  colonies  would,  he  supposed,  tempt  the 
Americans  to  purchase  large  quantities,  thus  relieving  the  com- 
pany, and  at  the  same  time  benefiting  the  revenue  by  the  impost 
duty.  Confiding  in  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  the  company  dis- 
gorged their  warehouses,  freighted  several  ships  with  tea,  and 
hem  to  various  parts  of  the  colonies.     This  brought  matters 
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to  a  onsuL  One  sentiment,  one  determination,  pervaded  the 
whole  oontineni.  Taxation  was  to  receive  its  definitive  blow. 
Whoerer  submitted  to  it  was  an  enemy  to  his  country.  From 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  ships  were  sent  back,  nnladen,  to 
London.  In  Charleston  the  tea  was  unloaded,  and  stored  away 
m  cellars  and  other  places,  where  it  perished.  At  Boston  the 
Mtion  was  still  more  decisive.  The  ships  anchored  in  the  harbor. 
Some  small  parcels  of  tea  were  brought  on  shore,  but  the  sale  of 
them  was  prohibited.  The  captains  of  the  ships,  seeing  the  des- 
perate state  of  the  case,  would  have  made  sail  back  for  England, 
bat  they  could  not  obtain  the  consent  of  the  consignees,  a  clearance 
it  the  cnstom-hoose,  or  a  passport  from  the  governor  to  clear  the 
fert  It  was  evident,  the  tea  was  to  be  forced  upon  the  people 
of  Boston,  and  the  principle  of  taxation  established. 

To  settle  the  matter  completely,  and  prove  that,  on  a  point 
of  principle,  they  were  not  to  be  trifled  with,  a  number  of  the  in- 
luibitaots,  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  ships  in  the  night 
(I8th  December),  broke  open  all  the  chests  of  tea,  and  emptied 
the  contents  into  the  sea.  This  was  no  rash  and  intemperate  prO' 
ending  of  a  mob,  but  the  well-considered,  though  resolute  act  of 
sober,  respectable  citisens,  men  of  reflection,  but  determination. 
The  whole  was  done  calmly,  and  in  perfect  order ;  after  which 
the  actors  in  the  soene  dispersed  without  tumult,  and  returned 
qtiietly  to  their  homes. 

The  general  opposition  of  the  colonies  to  the  principle  of  tax- 
ation had  given  great  annoyance  to  government,  but  this  individ- 
ual act  concentrated  all  its  wrath  upon  Boston.   A  bill  was  forth- 
with passed  in  Parliament  (commonly  called  the  Boston  port 
bill),  by  which  all  lading  and  unlading  of  goods,  wares,  and  mcr- 
ehandise,  were  to  cease  in  that  town  and  harbor,  on  and  after  the 
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4  th  of  June,  and  the  officers  of  the  ooBtoms  to  be  transferred  to 

Salem. 

Another  law,  passed  soon  after,  altered  the  ehartor  of  the 
province,  decreeing  that  all  counsellors,  judges,  and  magistrates, 
should  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  hold  <^loe  during  the  royal 
pleasure. 

This  was  followed  by  a  third,  intended  for  the  suppression  of 
riots;  and  providing  that  any  person  indicted  for  murder,  or  other 
capital  offence,  committed  in  aiding  the  magistracy,  might  be 
sent  by  the  governor  to  some  other  colony,  or  to  Great  Britain, 
for  trial. 

Such  was  the  bolt  of  Parliamentary  wrath  fulminated  against 
the  devoted  town  of  Boston.  Before  it  fell  there  was  a  session 
ia  May,  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgcsse&  The  social  posi- 
tion of  Lord  Dunmorc  had  been  strengthened  in  the  proTince  by 
the  arrival  of  his  lady,  and  a  numerous  family  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. The  old  Virginia  aristocracy  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
hospitable  attentions  to  the  family.  A  court  circle  had  sprung 
up.  Regulations  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  herald,  and  published 
officially,  determining  the  rank  and  precedence  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  and  their  wives.  The  aristocracy  of  the  Ancient 
Dominion  was  furbishing  up  its  former  splendor.  Carriages  and 
four  rolled  into  the  streets  of  Williamsburg,  with  horses  hand- 
somely caparisoned,  bringing  the  wealthy  planters  and  their 
families  to  the  scat  of  government. 

Washington  arrived  in  Williamsburg  on  the  16th,  and  dined 
with  the  governor  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  having  a  dis- 
tinguished position  in  the  court  circle,  and  being  still  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  his  lordship.     The  House  of  Burgesses  was  opened 

"orm,  and  one  of  its  first  measures  was  an  address  of  con- 
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gratulation  to  the  governor,  on  the  arrival  of  hin  lady.  It  was 
followed  up  hy  an  agreement  among  the  members  to  give  her 
htdjabip  a  splendid  ball,  on  the  27th  of  the  month. 

All  things  were  going  on  smoothly  and  smilingly,  when  a  let- 
ter,  received  through  the  corresponding  committee,  brought  in' 
telligenoe  of  the  vindictive  measure  of  Parliament,  by  which  the 
port  of  Boston  was  to  be  closed  on  the  approaching  1st  of  June. 

The  letter  was  read  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  produced 

*  general  burst  of  indignation.     All  other  business  was  thrown 

*^dey  and  this  became  the  sole  subject  of  discussion.     A  protest 

^iQst  this  and  other  recent  acts  of  Parliament  was  entered  upon 

^^  Journal  of  the  House,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the 

^itix  of  May,  setting  apart  the  1st  of  June  as  a  day  of  fasting, 

P'^y^Ty  and  humiliation ;  in  which  the  divine  interposition  was  to 

"^  ^xnplored,  to  avert  the  heavy  calamity  threatening  destruction 

to  ^beir  rights,  and  all  the  evils  of  civil  war ;  and  to  give  the 

P^^I>le  one  heart  and  one  mind  in  firmly  opposing  every  injury  to 

'^*^^rican  liberties. 

On  the  following  morning,  while  the  Burgesses  were  engaged 

ui  ^Lxiimated  debate,  they  were  summoned  to  attend  Lord  Dun- 

mo^'c  in  the  council  chamber,  where  he  made  them  the  following 

li^^^oiiic  speech :  *'  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gkntlcmen  of  the  House  of 

Bixx-gesses :   I  have  in  my  hand  a  paper,  published  by  order  of 

yo\XT  House,  conceived  in  such  terms,  as  reflect  highly  upon  his 

Diujesty,  and  the  Parliament  of  Qreat  Britain,  which  makes  it 

necessary  for  me  to  dissolve  you,  and  you  are  dissolved  accord- 

Vttgly." 

As  on  a  former  occasion,  the  Assembly,  though  dissolved,  was 
not  dispersed.  The  members  adjourned  to  the  long  room  of  the 
old  Raldgh  tavern,  and  passed  resolutions,  denouncing  the  Bos- 
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ton  port  bill  as  a  most  dangeroos  attempt  to  destroy  the  oonstitu- 
tional  liberty  aud  rights  of  all  North  America ;  reoommendiug 
thtsir  countrjmoa  to  desist  from  the  use,  not  merelj  of  tea,  but 
of  all  kinds  of  East  Indian  commodities ;  pronouncing  an  attack 
on  one  of  the  colonies,  to  enforce  arbitrary  taxes,  an  attack  on  all ; 
and  ordering  the  committee  of  correspondence  to  commanicate 
with  the  other  corresponding  committees,  on  the  expediency  of 
appointing  deputies  from  the  several  colonies  of  British  America, 
to  meet  annually  in  Oenebal  Coxgbess,  at  such  place  as  might 
be  diM^med  expedient,  to  deliberate  on  such  measures  as  the 
united  interests  of  the  colonies  might  rei]uire. 

This  was  the  first  recommendation  of  a  General  Congress  by 
any  public  assembly,  though  it  had  been  previously  proposed  in 
town  meetings  at  New  York  and  Boston.  A  resolution  to  the 
same  effect  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  before 
it  was  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  The 
measure  recommended  met  with  prompt  and  general  concurrence 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  fifth  day  of  September  next  en- 
suing was  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of  the  first  Congress^  which 
was  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Dunmore^s  abrupt  dissolution  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  the  members  still  continued  on  courteous 
terms  with  him,  and  the  ball  which  they  had  decreed  early  in  the 
session  in  honor  of  Lady  Dunmore,  was  celebrated  on  the  27th 
with  unwavering  gallantry. 

As  to  Washington,  widely  as  he  differed  from  Lord  Dunmore 
on  important  points  of  policy,  his  intimacy  with  him  remained 
uninterrupted.     By  memorandums  in  his  diary  it  appears  that  he 

^  aud  passed  the  evening  at  his  lordship^s  on  the  25th,  the 
of  the  meeting  at  the  Raleigh  tavern.     That  he  rode 
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oot  with  him  to  his  fiurm,  and  breakfasted  there  with  him  on  the 
26th,  tod  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  attended  the  ball  given  to 
ber  ladyship.  Snch  was  the  well-bred  decorum  that  seemed  to 
quiet  the  torbolence  of  popular  excitement,  without  checking  the 
foil  and  firm  expression  of  popular  opinion. 

Oo  the  29th,  two  days  after  the  ball,  letters  arrived  from 
Boston  giving  the  proceedings  of  a  town  meeting,  recommending 
that  a  goieral  league  should  be  formed  throughout  the  colonies 
BQspeiiding  all  trade  with  Great  Britain.  But  twenty-five  mem- 
ben  of  the  late  House  of  Burgesses,  including  Washington,  were 
it  that  time  remaining  in  Williamsburg.  They  held  a  meeting 
on  the  following  day,  at  which  Peyton  Randolph  presided  as 
inodentor.  After  some  discussion  it  was  determined  to  issue  a 
printed  circular,  bearing  their  signatures,  and  calling  a  meeting 
of  all  the  members  of  the  late  House  of  Burgesses,  on  the  1st  of 
AngoBt,  to  take  into  consideration  this  measure  of  a  general 
Ittgoe.  The  circular  recommended  them,  also,  to  collect,  in  the 
Biean  time,  the  sense  of  their  respective  counties. 

Washington  was  still  at  Williamsburg  on  the  1st  of  June,  the 
^7  when  the  port  bill  was  to  be  enforced  at  Boston.     It  was 
lubered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells,  and  observed  by  all  true  patri- 
ots as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.     Washington  notes  in  his 
diaiy  that  he  fasted  rigidly,  and  attended  the  services  appointed 
in  the  church.     Still  his  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dunmore 
family  was  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  sojourn  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, where  he  was  detained  by  business  until  the  20th, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Mount  Yemon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Boston  port  bill  had  been  carried  into 
effect.  On  the  Ist  of  June  the  harbor  of  Boston  was  closed  at 
DOOD|  and  all  business  ceased.     The  two  other  parliamentary  acts 
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altering  the  charter  of  MaaaadinBetta  were  to  be  eofbroed.  No 
public  meetings,  excepting  the  annual  town  meetings  in  Mareh 
and  May,  were  to  be  held  withoat  permission  of  the  goremor. 

General  Thomas  Oage  had  recently  been  i^pointed  to  the 
military  command  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  carrying  out  of  these 
oflfensive  acts.  He  was  the  same  officer  who,  as  lieutenant-colonel, 
had  led  the  advance  guard  on  the  field  of  Braddook's  defeat 
Fortune  had  since  gone  well  with  him.  Rising  in  the  serviooy  he 
had  been  goremor  of  Montreal,  and  had  succeeded  Amherst  in 
the  command  of  the  British  forces  on  this  continent  He  was 
linked  to  the  country  also  by  domestic  ties,  having  married  into 
one  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  va- 
rious situations  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  placed  he  had  won 
esteem,  and  rendered  himself  popular.  Not  much  was  expected 
from  him  in  his  present  post  by  those  who  knew  him  welL  Wil- 
liam Smith,  the  historian,  speajking  of  him  to  Adams,  '*  Gage," 
said  he,  **  was  a  good-natured,  peaceable,  sociable  man  while  here 
(in  New  York),  but  altogether  unfit  for  a  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  will  lose  all  the  character  he  has  acquired  as  a  man,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  general,  and  dwindle  down  into  a  mere  scrib- 
bling governor— a  mere  Bernard  or  Hutchinson." 

With  all  Guge's  experience  in  America,  he  had  formed  a  most 
erroneous  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  people.  "  The  Ameri- 
cans," said  he  to  the  king,  *'  will  be  lions  only  as  long  as  the 
English  are  lambs ; "  and  he  engaged,  with  five  regiments,  to 
keep  Boston  quiet ! 

The  manner  in  which  his  attempts  to  enforce  the  recent  acts 
of  Parliament  were  resented,  showed  how  egregiously  he  was  in 
error.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Assembly,  a  paper  was  circu- 
lated through  the  province  by  the  committee  of  correspondenco, 
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entitled  "  a  solemn  league  and  covenant,''  the  subscribers  to  which 
bound  thcmsclres  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  Great  Britain 
from  the  Ut  of  August,  until  the  colony  should  be  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  its  chartered  rights ;  and  to  renounce  all  dealings 
with  those  who  should  refuse  to  enter  into  this  compact. 

The  rery  title  of  league  and  covenant  had  an  ominous  sound, 
•nd  startled  General  Gage.     He  issued  a  proclamation ,  denoun- 
cing it  fts  illegal  and  traitorous.     Furthermore,  he  encamped  a 
force  of  in&ntry  and  artillery  on  Boston  Common,  as  if  prepared 
to  enact  the  lion.    An  alarm  spread  through  the  adjacent  country. 
'^Boston  is  to  be  blockaded  1     Boston  is  to  bo  reduced  to  obe- 
dience by  force  or  famine  1 "     The  spirit  of  the  yeomanry  was 
amused.   They  sent  in  word  to  the  inhabitants  promising  to  come 
to  their  aid  if  necessary ;  and  urging  them  to  stand  fast  to  the 
fiuth.    Affiairs  were  coming  to  a  crisis.     It  was  predicted  that 
the  new  acts  of  Parliament  would  bring  on  ''  a  most  important 
and  deciidve  triaL" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


WASniNGTOX  CBAIRMAN   OF  A  POLITICAL  MEITINO— OOBSfiBPONDBfCB  WITH   BBTAV 
FAUtFAX — PATKIOnO  KnOLUTIOHt — WASHINgTOM*!  OPINIOMt  OV  PUBUO  ATTAIM 

— NON-IMFOKTATIOir    ■CnKMK— OONVKNTION    AT    Wn.f .1 AMWMTBO ^WAUIOrOTOir 

APPOINTED  A  DELEGATE  TO  THE  OEXEEAL  OOXQREBfr— LETTKB  FBOM  BETAN  FAIE- 
FAX — PEBPLEXinn  OF  6SNKEAL  OAQE  AT  BOSTOX. 

Shortly  after  WashiDgton's  return  to  Mount  Vernon,  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  he  presided  as  moderator  at  a  meeting  of  the 
inbabitaDts  of  Fairfax  County,  wherein,  after  the  recent  acts  of 
Parliament  had  been  discussed,  a  committee  was  appointed,  with 
himself  as  chairman,  to  draw  up  resolutions  expressire  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  present  meeting,  and  to  report  the  same  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  county,  to  be  held  in  the  court-house  on 
the  iSth  of  July. 

The  course  that  public  measures  were  taking  shocked  the 
loyal  feelings  of  Washington's  yalued  friend,  Bryan  Fairfax,  of 
Tarlston  Hall,  a  younger  brother  of  George  William,  who  was 
absent  in  England.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments,  but 
attached  to  the  ancient  rule ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  ad- 
'*sed  a  petition  to  the  throne,  which  would  give  Parliament  aa 
irtunity  to  repeal  the  oflfensiye  acts. 
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"I  wonld  heartily  join  you  in  your  political  sentiments," 
writes  Washington  in  reply,  "  as  far  as  relates  to  a  humble  and 
datifal  petition  to  the  throne,  provided  there  was  the  most  dis- 
tant hope  of  suocesB.     But  have  we  not  tried  this  already  ?  Have 
we  not  addressed  the  lords,  and  remonstrated  to  the  commons  ? 
And  to  what  end  ?    Does  it  not  appear  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  its 
ffieridian  brightness  that  there  is  a  regular,  systematic  plan  to  fix 
the  right  and  practice  of  taxation  upon  us  ?*****     Is 
not  the  ittack  upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  people  of  Bos- 
too,  before  restitution  of  the  loss  to  the  India  Company  was  do 
Banded,  a  plain  and  self-evident  proof  of  what  they  arc  aiming 
at  ?  Do  not  the  subsequent  bills  for  depriving  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  of  its  charter,  and  for  transporting  offenders  to  other  colo- 
aies  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial,  where  it  is  impossible,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  that  jostice  can  be  obtained,  convince  us  that 
the  administration  is  determined  to  stick  at  nothing  to  carry  its 
point  ?     Ought  we  not,  then,  to  put  our  virtue  and  fortitude  to 
the  aererest  tests  ?  ^' 

The  committee  met  according  to  appointment,  with  Washing- 
Ion  as  chairman.  The  resolutions  framed  at  the  meeting  insisted, 
as  usual,  on  the  right  of  self-government,  and  the  principle  that 
taxation  and  representation  were  in  their  nature  inseparable. 
That  the  various  acts  of  Parliament  for  raising  revenue ;  taking 
avay  trials  by  jury ;  ordering  that  persons  might  be  tried  in  a 
different  country  from  that  in  which  the  cause  of  accusation  origi- 
lated;  closing  the  port  of  Boston;  abrogating  the  charter  of 
Matfachosetts  Bay,  &c.,  &c., — were  all  part  of  a  premeditated 
lengn  and  system  to  introduce  arbitrary  government  into  the 
ttimaiesL  That  the  sudden  and  repeated  dissolutions  of  Asscui- 
Um  whenerer  they  presumed  to  examine  the  illegality  of  minis- 
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tcrial  mandates,  or  deliberated  on  the  violated  rights  of  their  coa- 
BtitucDts,  were  part  of  the  same  system,  and  oalonlated  and  in- 
tended to  drive  the  people  of  the  oolonies  to  a  state  of  despera- 
tion, and  to  dissolve  the  compact  by  which  their  ancestors  boand 
themselves  and  their  posterity  to  remain  dependent  on  the  British 
crown.  The  resolutions,  furthermore,  recommended  the  most 
perfect  union  and  co-operation  among  the  oolonies ;  solemn  cove- 
nants with  respect  to  non-importation  and  non-intercourse,  -and  a 
renunciation  of  all  dealings  with  any  oolony,  town,  or  province, 
that  should  refuse  to  agree  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  General 
Congress. 

They  also  recommended  a  dutiful  petition  and  remonstrance 
from  the  Congress  to  the  king,  asserting  their  constitutional 
rights  and  privileges;  lamenting  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
measures  that  might  be  displeasing ;  declaring  their  attachment 
to  his  person,  fitmily,  and  government,  and  their  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  dependence  upon  Great  Britain;  beseeching  him  not 
to  reduce  his  faithful  subjects  of  America  to  desperation,  and 
to  reflect,  that  from  our  sovereign  there  can  he  hut  one 
appeal. 

These  resolutions  are  the  more  worthy  of  note,  as  expressive 
of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Washington  at  this  eventful  time, 
if  not  being  entirely  dictated  by  him.  The  last  sentence  is  of 
awful  import,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  being  driven  to  an  ap- 
peal to  arms. 

Bryan  Fairfax,  who  was  aware  of  their  purport,  addressed  a 
long  letter  to  Washington,  on  the  1 7th  of  July,  the  day  preced- 
ing that  in  which  they  were  to  be  reported  by  the  committee, 
stating  his  objections  to  several  of  them,  and  requesting  that  his 
letter  might  be  publicly  read.     The  letter  was  not  received  outi) 
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after  the  oommittee  had  gone  to  the  ooart-hooae  on  tho  18 lb, 
with  the  resolations  rorised,  corrected,  and  ready  to  be  reported. 
Waahington  glanced  over  the  letter  hastily,  and  handed  it  round 
to  aercral  of  the  gentlemen  present.  They,  with  one  exception, 
advised  that  it  should  not  be  publicly  read,  as  it  was  not  likely  to 
make  any  converts,  and  was  repugnant,  as  some  thought,  to  every 
prineiple  they  were  contending  for.  Washington  forbore,  there- 
fore, to  give  it  any  further  publicity. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  were  adopted,  and 
WashiDgtoQ  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  represent  tho  county  at  the 
General  Convention  of  tho  province,  to  be  held  at  Williamsburg 
on  the  Ist  of  August.  After  the  meeting  had  adjourned,  he  felt 
doubtful  whether  Fairfax  might  not  be  dissatisfied  that  his  letter 
had  not  been  read,  as  he  requested,  to  the  county  at  large ;  he 
wrote  to  him,  therefore,  explaining  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
vented it ;  at  the  same  time  replying  to  some  of  the  objections 
which  Fairfax  had  made  to  certain  of  the  resolutions.  He  reiter- 
ated his  belief  that  an  appeal  would  be  ineffectual.  "  What  is  it 
we  are  contending  against  ?  "  asked  he ;  *'  la  it  against  paying 
the  duty  of  threepence  per  pound  on  tea  because  burdensome  ? 
N0|  it  is  the  right  only,  that  we  have  all  along  disputed ;  and  to 
this  end,  we  have  already  petitioned  his  majesty  in  as  humble  and 
dutiful  a  manner  as  subjects  could  do.  Nay,  more,  we.  applied  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  in  their  difTercnt 
legislative  capacities,  setting  forth  that,  as  Englishmen,  we  could 
not  be  deprived  of  this  essential  and  valuable  part  of  our  consti- 
tution.    •     •     •     •     • 

**  The  conduct  of  the  Boston  people  could  not  justify  the  rigor 
of  their  measures,  unless  there  had  been  a  requisition  of  payment, 
and  refusal  of  it ;  nor  did  that  conduct  require  an  act  to  deprive 
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the  goTennnent  of  MaasAohiuette  Bay  of  their  charter,  or  to  ex- 
empt oflfeDders  from  trial  in  the  places  where  offences  were  com* 
mittedy  as  there  was  not,  nor  conld  there  be,  a  single  instance 
produced  to  manifest  the  necessity  of  it.  Are  not  all  these 
things  erident  proofs  of  a  fixed  and  uniform  plan  to  tax  us  ?  If 
we  want  further  proofs,  do  not  all  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  serve  to  confirm  this  ?  And  has  not  General  (Cage's 
conduct  since  his  arrival,  in  stopping  the  address  of  his  council, 
and  publishing  a  proclamation,  more  becoming  a  Turkish  bashaw 
than  an  English  goremor,  declaring  it  treason  to  associate  in  any 
manner  by  which  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  affected, 
— has  not  this  exhibited  an  unexampled  testimony  of  the  most 
despotic  system  of  tyranny  that  ever  was  practised  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment ?  " 

The  popular  measure  on  which  Washington  laid  the  greatest 
stress  as  a  means  of  obtaining  redress  from  government,  was  the 
non-importation  scheme ;  '^  for  I  am  convinced,^  said  he«  "  as 
much  as  of  my  existence,  that  there  is  no  relief  for  us  but  in  their 
distress ;  and  I  think— at  least  I  hope — ^that  there  is  public  vir- 
tue enough  left  among  us  to  deny  ourselves  every  thing  but  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  to  accomplish  this  end.**  At  the  same 
time,  he  forcibly  condemned  a  suggestion  that  remittances  to 
England  should  be  withheld.  "  While  we  are  accusing  others  of 
injustice,"  said  he,  *^  we  should  be  just  ourselves;  and  how  this 
can  be  whilst  we  owe  a  considerable  debt,  and  refuse  payment  of 
it  to  Great  Britain  is  to  me  inconceivable  :  nothing  but  the  last 
extremity  can  justify  it." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  convention  of  representatives  from 
all  parts  of  Virginia  assembled  at  Williamsburg.  Washington 
appeared  on  behalf  of  Fairfax  County,  and  presented  the  resolu- 
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tkmfl,  almdy  cited,  as  the  sense  of  his  constituents.  He  is  said, 
bj  one  who  was  present,  to  hare  spoken  in  support  of  them  in  a 
strain  of  uncommon  eloquence,  which  shows  how  his  latent  ardor 
bad  been  excited  on  the  occasion,  as  eloquence  was  not  in  general 
among  bia  attributes.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  was  roused 
to  an  unusual  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  for  he  is  said  to  have  declared 
tbat  be  was  ready  to  raise  one  thousand  men,  subsist  them  at  his 
own  expense,  and  march  at  their  head  to  the  relief  of  Boston.* 

The  Convention  was  six  days  in  session.  Resolutions,  in  the 
same  spirit  with  those  passed  in  Fairfax  County,  were  adopted, 
and  Vejton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Qeorge  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Edmund 
Pendleton,  were  appointed  delegates,  to  represent  the  people  of 
Yiiginia  in  the  General  Congress. 

Shortly  after  Washington's  return  from  Williamsburg,  he  re- 
cmed  a  reply  from  Bryan  Fairfax,  to  his  last  letter.  Fairfax, 
vho  was  really  a  man  of  liberal  views,  seemed  anxious  to  vindi- 
cate himself  from  any  suspicions  of  the  contrary.  In  adverting 
to  the  partial  suppression  of  his  letter  by  some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee :  '<  I  am  uneasy  to  find,"  writes  he,  "  that  any 
one  diould  look  upon  the  letter  sent  down  as  repugnant  to  the 
principles  we  are  contending  for ;  and,  therefore,  when  you  have 
mure,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favor  if  you  will  let  me  know  wherein 
It  wu  thought  so.  I  b^  leave  to  look  upon  you  as  a  friend,  and 
It  is  a  great  relief  to  unbosom  one's  thoughts  to  a  friend.  Be- 
■ides,  the  information,  and  the  correction  of  my  errors,  which  I 
may  obtain  from  a  correspondence,  are  great  inducements  to  it. 
For  I  am  convinced  that  no  man  in  the  colony  wishes  its  pros- 

*  See  itkfomuition  given  to  the  elder  Adams,  by  Mr.  Lyuch  of  South 
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perity  more,  would  go  greater  lengths  to  lenre  it,  or  iB,  at  the 
same  time,  a  better  subject  to  the  orown.  Pray  excuae  theee 
oompliments,  they  may  be  tolerable  from  a  frieodL"  * 

The  hurry  of  various  oocapations  prerented  Washington,  in 
his  reply,  from  entering  into  any  further  discussion  of  the  popular 
theme.  "  I  can  only  in  general  add,"  said  he,  *'  that  an  innate 
spirit  of  freedom  first  told  me  that  the  measures  whidb  the  ad- 
ministration have  for  some  time  been,  and  now  are  violently  pur* 
suing,  are  opposed  to  every  principle  of  natural  justice ;  whilst 
much  abler  heads  than  my  own  have  fully  convinced  me,  that  they 
are  not  only  repugnant  to  natural  right,  but  subversive  of  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  Oreat  Britain  itsel£  •  •  •  •  I 
shall  conclude  with  remarking  that,  if  you  disavow  the  ri^t  of 
Parliament  to  tax  us,  unrepresented  as  we  are,  we  only  differ  in 
the  mode  of  opposition,  and  this  difference  principally  arises  from 
your  belief  that  they  (the  Parliament  I  mean),  want  a  decent  op- 
portunity to  repeal  the  acts;  whilst  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
there  has  been  a  regular  systematic  plan  to  enforce  them,  and  thai 
nothing  but  unanimity  and  firmness  in  the  colonies,  which  they 
did  not  expect,  can  prevent  it  By  the  best  advices  from  Boston, 
it  seems  that  (General  Gbige  is  exceedingly  disconcerted  at  the 
quiet  and  steady  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  at  the  measures  pursuing  by  the  other  governments.  I 
dare  say  he  expected  to  force  those  oppressed  people  into  oompli- 
ancc,  or  irritate  them  to  acts  of  violence  before  this,  for  a  more 
colorable  pretence  of  ruling  that,  and  the  other  colonies,  with  a 
high  hand." 

Washington  had  formed  a  correct  opinion  of  the  position  of 
General  Gage.     From  the  time  of  taking  con  mand  at  Boston,  he 

•  Sparka    WaahiDgton't  WHtingi,  toL  a,  pu  tS9i 
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had  been  peiplexed  how  to  manage  its  inhabitants.  Had  thej 
heen  hoi-headed,  impulsive,  and  prone  to  paroxysm,  his  task 
irould  have  been  eomparativelj  easy;  bat  it  was  the  cool,  shrewd 
eommon  sense,  bj  which  all  their  movements  were  regulated,  that 
eonfonnded  him. 

High-handed  measnre^  had  failed  of  the  anticipated  effect. 
Their  harbor  had  been  thronged  with  ships;    their  town  with 
troops.     The  port  bill  had  put  an  end  to  commerce;  wharves 
were  deserted,  warehooses  closed ;  streets  grass-grown  and  silent. 
The  rich  were  growing  poor,  and  the  poor  were  without  employ ; 
yet  ike  spirit  of  the  people  was  unbroken.     There  was  no  uproar, 
however;  no  riots;  every  thing  was  awfully  systematic  and  ac- 
cording to  role.     Town  meetings  wore  held,  in  which  public  rights 
and  public  measures  were  eloquently  discussed  by  John  Adams, 
Jonah  Qninoy,  and  other  eminent  men.      Over  these  meetings 
Bamiiel  Adams  presided  as  moderator;  a  man  clear  in  judgment, 
calm  in  oondnct,  inflexible  in  resolution ;  deeply  grounded  in  civil 
i&d  political  history,  and  infallible  on  all  points  of  constitutional 
law. 

Alarmed  at  the  powerful  influence  of  these  assemblages,  gov- 
snnnent  issued  an  act  prohibiting  them  after  the  1st  of  August. 
The  act  was  evaded  by  convoking  the  meetings  before  that  day, 
ud  keeping  them  alive  indefinitely.  Gage  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
^  It  would  not  do  to  disperse  these  assemblages  by  force  of 
Anns;  for,  the  people  who  composed  them  mingled  the  soldior 
^th  the  polemic ;  and,  like  their  prototypes,  the  covenanters  of 
yore,  if  prone  to  argue,  were  as  ready  to  fight.  So  the  meetings 
coDtimied  to  be  held  pertinaciously.  Faneuil  Hall  was  at  times 
Uttble  to  hold  them,  and  they  swarmed  from  that  revolutionary 
luTe  into  old  South  Church.     The  liberty  tree  became  a  rallyiw^ 
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place  for  any  popular  moTement,  and  a  flag  hoisted  on  it  was  sa- 
luted  by  all  processions  as  the  emblem  of  the  popular  cause. 

Opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  government  assumed  a  more 
yiolent  aspect  at  the  extremity  of  the  proyinoe,  and  was  abetted 
by  Connecticut  **  It  is  very  high,''  writes  Oage,  (August  27thy) 
"  in  Berkshire  County,  and  makes  way  rapidly  to  the  rest  At 
Worcester  they  threaten  resistance,  purchase  arms,  provide  pow- 
der, cast  balls,  and  threaten  to  attack  any  troops  who  may  oppose 
them.  I  apprehend  I  shall  soon  have  to  march  a  body  of  troops 
into  that  township.'' 

The  time  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Congress  at 
Philadelphia  was  now  at  hand.  Delegates  had  already  gone  on 
from  Massachusetts.  '*  It  is  not  possible  to  guess,"  writes  Oage, 
**  what  a  body  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  matter  will  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  members  from  hence,  I  am  assured,  will  promote 
the  most  haughty  and  insolent  resolves ;  for  their  plan  has  ever 
been,  by  threats  and  high-sounding  seditioui  to  terrii^  and  in- 
timidate.' 
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WITH    OAPT.    MACKENZIE VIEWS  WITH    RESPECT  TO   INDEPENDENCE DEPART- 
URE or  FAIRFAX   FOR   ENGLAND. 

When  the  time  approached  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  Washington  was  joined  at  Mount  Vernon 
by  Patrick  Henry  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  and  they  performed 
the  journey  together  on  horseback.  It  was  a  noble  companion- 
ship. Henry  was  then  in  the  youthful  vigor  and  elasticity  of  his 
hoonding  genius;  ardent,  acute,  fanciful,  eloquent  Pendleton, 
schooled  in  public  life,  a  veteran  in  council,  with  native  force  of 
intellect,  and  habits  of  deep  reflection.  Washington,  in  the  me- 
I'idian  of  his  days,  mature  in  wisdom,  comprehensive  in  mind,  sa- 
gacious in  foresight.  Such  were  the  apostles  of  liberty,  repairing 
^Q  their  august  pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia  from  all  parts  of  the 
hind,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  mighty  empire.  Well  may  we 
^J  of  that  eventful  period,  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days." 

Congress  assembled  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  September,  in  a 
^fge  room  in  Carpenter's  Hall.  There  were  fifty-one  delegateSi 
^presenting  all  the  colonies  excepting  Georgia.    . 
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The  meeting  has  been  described  as  ''  awfully  solemn."  The 
most  eminent  men  of  the  various  colonies,  were  now  for  the  first 
time  brought  together;  they  were  known  to  each  other  by  fime, 
but  were,  personally,  strangers.  The  object  which  had  called 
them  together,  was  of  incalculable  magnitude.  The  liberties  of 
no  less  than  three  millions  of  people,  with  that  of  all  their  pos- 
terity, were  staked  on  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  their  councils.  * 

^'  It  is  such  an  assembly,"  writes  John  Adams,  who  was 
present,  ^*  as  never  before  came  together  on  a  sudden,  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  Hero  are  fortunes,  abilities,  learning,  eloquence, 
acuteuess,  equal  to  any  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  Here  is  a 
diversity  of  religions,  educations,  manners,  interests,  such  as  it 
would  seem  impossible  to  unite  in  one  plan  of  conduct." 

There  being  an  inequality  in  the  number  of  delegates  from 
the  different  colonies,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  voting ; 
whether  by  oolonies,  by  the  poll,  or  by  interests. 

Patrick  Henry  scouted  the  idea  of  sectional  distinctions  or 
individual  interests.  '^  All  America,"  said  he,  "  is  thrown  into 
one  mass.  Where  are  your  landmarks — ^your  boundaries  of  colo- 
nies? They  are  all  thrown  down.  The  distinctions  between 
Virginians,  Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders, 
are  no  more.     /  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  AmericanJ*^  t 

After  some  debate,  it  was  determined  that  each  colony  should 
have  but  one  vote,  whatever  might  be  the  number  of  its  delegates. 
The  deliberations  of  the  House  were  to  be  with  closed  doors,  and 
nothing  but  the  resolves  promulgated,  unless  by  order  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

To  give  proper  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the  proceedings  of 

•  Wirt's  Lif«  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  224. 
•  t  J.  Adams'  Diary. 
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the  House,  it  wae  moyed  on  the  following  day,  that  each  morniDg 
the  Besaion  should  he  opened  by  prayer.  To  this  it  was  de- 
marred,  that  as  the  delegates  were  of  different  religious  sects, 
they  uiight  not  consent  to  join  in  the  samo  form  of  worship. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Samnel  Adams  arose  and  said :    "  He  would 
willingly  join  in  prayer  with  any  gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue, 
whaterer  might  he  his  cloth,  provided  he  was  a  friend  of  his 
eonntiy;"  and  he  moved  that  the  reverend  Mr.  Duche,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  answered  to  that  description,  might  be  invited  to 
officiate  as  chaplain.     This  was  one  step  towards  unanimity  of 
feehng,  Mr.  Adams  being  a  strong  Gongregationalist,  and  Mr. 
Dnche  an  eminent  Episcopalian  clerg3rman.     The  motion  was 
carried  into  effect ;  the  invitation  was  given  and  accepted. 

In  the  eonrse  of  the  day,  a  rumor  reached  Philadelphia  that 
Bostoi  had  been  cannonaded  by  the  British.  It  produced  a 
strong  sensation ;  and  when  Congress  met  on  the  following  morn- 
ing (7th),  the  effect  was  visible  in  every  countenance.  The  dele- 
gates from  the  east  were  greeted  with  a  warmer  grasp  of  the 
liuui  by  their  associates  from  the  south. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Duch^,  according  to  invitation,  appeaered  in 
his  eanonicals,  attended  by  his  clerk.  The  morning  service  of 
the  Episcopal  ehnreh  was  read  with  great  solemnity,  the  clerk 
nuking  the  responses.  The  Psalter  for  the  7th  day  of  the  month 
inclodes  the  35th  Psalm,  wherein  David  prays  for  protection 
against  his  enemies.  '^  Plead  my  cause,  0  Lord,  with  them  that 
■trive  with  me :  fight  against  them  that  fight  against  mo. 

*^  Take  hold  of  shield  and  buckler  and  stand  up  for  my  help. 

"  Draw  out,  also,  the  spear,  and  stop  the  way  of  them  that 

F^rtecate  me.     Say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation,"  &c.,  &a 

The  imploring  words  of  this  psalm,  spoke  the  feelings  of  all 
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hearts  present;  bat  especially  of  those  from  New  England. 
John  Adams  writes  in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  ''  Ton  most  remem- 
ber this  was  the  morning  after  we  heard  the  horrible  rumor  of 
the  cannonade  of  Boston.  I  neyer  saw  a  greater  effect  upon  an 
audience.  It  seemed  as  if  heayen  had  ordained  that  psalm  to  be 
read  on  that  morning.  After  this,  Mr.  Duch^  nnezpectedlj 
struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer,  which  filled  the  bosom  of 
every  man  present  Episcopalian  as  he  is,  Dr.  Cooper  himself 
ncTcr  prayed  with  such  fervor,  such  ardor,  such  earnestness  and 
pathos,  and  in  language  so  eloquent  and  sublime,  for  America,  for 
the  Congress,  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  espe- 
cially the  town  of  Boston.  It  has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon 
every  body  here."  • 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Washington  was  especially  devout 
on  this  occasion — kneeling,  while  others  stood  up.  In  this, 
however,  each,  no  doubt,  observed  the  attitude  in  prayer  to  which 
he  was  accustomed.     Washington  knelt,  being  an  Episcopalian. 

The  rumored  attack  upon  Boston,  rendered  the  service  of 
the  day  deeply  affecting  to  all  present  They  were  one  political 
family,  actuated  by  one  feeling,  and  sympathixing  with  the  weal 
and  woe  of  each  individual  member.  The  rumor  proved  to  be 
erroneous ;  but  it  had  produced  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  calling 
forth  and  quickening  the  spirit  of  union,  so  vitally  important  in 
that  assemblage. 

Owing  to  closed  doors,  and  the  want  of  reporters,  no  record 
exists  of  the  discussions  and  speeches  made  in  the  first  CongressL 
Mr.  Wirt,  speaking  from  tradition,  informs  us  that  a  long  and 
deep  silence  followed  the  organisation  of  that  august  body;  the 

*  Jolm  Adami*  Oorrespondenoe  and  Diaiy. 
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memben  looking  round  npon  each  other,  individually  reluctant  to 
open  a  business  so  fearfully  momentous.  Tuis  "  deep  and  death- 
like silence "  was  banning  to  become  painfully  embarrassing, 
when  Patrick  Henry  arose.  He  faltered  at  first,  as  was  his 
habit;  but  his  exordium  was  impressive;  and  as  he  launched 
forth  into  a  recital  of  colonial  wrongs  he  kindled  with  his  sub- 
ject, until  he  poured  forth  one  of  those  eloquent  appeals  which 
hmd  so  often  shaken  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  gained  him  the 
Came  of  being  the  greatest  orator  of  Virginia.  He  sat  down,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wirt,  amidst  murmurs  of  astonishment  and  ap- 
plause, and  was  now  admitted,  on  every  hand,  to  be  the  first 
orator  of  America.  He  was  followed  by  Eichard  Henry  Leo, 
who,  according  to  the  same  writer,  charmed  the  house  with  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  eloquence,  chaste  and  classical ;  contrasting,  in  its 
cnltivated  graces,  with  the  wild  and  grand  effusions  of  Henry. 
^*  The  superior  powers  of  these  great  men,  however,"  adds  he, 
'^  were  manifested  only  in  debate,  and  while  general  grievances 
were  the  topic ;  when  called  down  from  the  heights  of  declamation 
to  that  severer  test  of  intellectual  excellence,  the  details  of  busi- 
ness, they  found  themselves  in  a  body  of  cool-headed,  reflecting, 
and  most  able  men,  by  whom  they  were,  in  their  turn,  completely 
thrown  into  the  shade."  * 

The  first  public  measure  of  Congress  was  a  resolution  declara- 
tory of  their  feelings  with  regard  to  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament, 
Tiolating  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  their 
determination  to  combine  in  resisting  any  force  that  might  at- 
tempt to  carry  those  acts  into  execution. 

A  committee  of  two  from  each  province  reported  a  series  of 

•  Wirf  s  life  of  Patrick  Henry. 
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resolutions,  which  were  adopted  and  promnlgated  by  Congress,  as 
a  *'  declaration  of  colonial  rights.''  In  this  were  enumerated 
their  natural  rights  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  proper- 
ty ;  and  their  rights  as  British  subjects.  Among  the  latter  was 
participation  in  legislative  councils.  This  they  could  not  exercise 
through  representatives  in  Parliament ;  they  claimed,  therefore, 
the  power  of  legislating  in  their  provincial  assemblies ;  consent- 
ing, however,  to  such  acts  of  Parliament  as  might  be  essential  to 
the  regulation  of  trade ;  but  excluding  all  taxation,  internal  or 
external,  for  raising  revenue  in  America. 

The  common  law  of  England  was  claimed  as  a  birthright,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage ;  of  holding 
))ublic  meetings  to  consider  grievances;  and  of  petitioning  the 
king.  The  benefits  of  all  such  statutes  as  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  colonization  were  likewise  claimed ;  together  with  the  immu- 
nities and  privileges  granted  by  royal  charters,  or  secured  by 
provincial  laws. 

The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  any  colony  in  time 
of  peace,  without  the  consent  of  its  legislature,  was  pronounced 
contrary  to  law.  The  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  in  the 
colonies  by  a  council  appointed  during  pleasure  by  the  crown, 
was  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  destructive  to  the  free- 
dom of  American  legislation. 

Then  followed  a  specification  of  the  acts  of  Parliament, 
passed  during  the  reign  of  George  III.,  infringing  and  violating 
these  rights.  These  were:  the  sugar  act;  the  stamp  act,  the 
two  acts  for  quartering  troops;  the  tea  act;  the  act  suspending 
the  New  York  legislature ;  the  two  acts  for  the  trial  in  Great 
Britain  of  ofiences  committed  in  America;  the  Boston  port  bill; 
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Che  act  finr  regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Quebec  act 

^To  these  grieyons  acts  and  measures,"  it  was  added, 
''Americans  cannot  sabmit;  but  in  hopes  their  fellow  subjects  in 
Great  Britain  will,  on  a  revision  of  them,  restore  us  to  that 
atate  in  which  both  countries  found  happiness  and  prosperity, 
we  havci  for  the  present,  only  resolved  to  pursue  the  following 
peftoeable  measures : 

^  Ist.  To  enter  into  a  non-importation,  non-consumption,  and 
son-exportation  agreement,  or  association. 

"  2d.  To  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
mud  a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britbh  America. 

^  3d.  To  prepare  a  loyal  address  to  his  majesty." 

The  above-mentioned  association  was  accordingly  formed,  and 
committees  were  to  be  appointed  in  every  county,  city,  and  town, 
to  maintain  it  vigilantly  and  strictly. 

Masterly  state  papers  were  issued  by  Congress  in  conformity 
to  the  resolntions :  viz.,  a  petition  to  the  king,  drafted  by  Mr. 
IMc^inson,  of  Philadelphia  ;  an  address  to  the  people  of  Canada 
hj  the  same  hand,  inviting  them  to  join  the  league  of  the  colo- 
nies ;  another  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  drafted  by  John 
Jay,  of  New  York;  and  a  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  colonies  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia.* 

The  Congress  remained  in  session  fifby-one  days.  Every  sub- 
ject, according  to  Adams,  was  discussed  *^  with  a  moderation,  an 
acnteness,  and  a  minuteness  equal  to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth^s 
privy  counciL"  f  The  papers  issued  by  it  have  deservedly  been 
pronounced  masterpieces  of  practical  talent  and  political  wisdom. 

*  See  Correspondence  and  Diary  of  J.  Adams,  vols.  li.  and  ix. 
t  Letter  to  William  Tudor,  29th  Sept,  1774 
Vol.  L— jo* 
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Chatham,  when  gpeaking  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
could  not  restrain  his  enthusiasm.  *'  When  your  lordships,*'  sa'.d 
he,  *Mook  at  the  papers  transmitted  to  ns  from  America;  when 
you  consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  yon  cannot  but 
respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own.  For  myself, 
I  must  declare  and  ayow  that,  in  the  master  states  of  the  world, 
I  know  not  the  people,  or  senate,  who,  in  such  a  complication  of 
difficult  circumstances,  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  del^ates 
of  America  assembled  in  General  Congress  at  Philadelphia." 

From  the  secrecy  that  enveloped  its  discussions,  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  part  taken  by  Washington  in  the  debates;  the 
similarity  of  the  resolutions,  however,  in  spirit  and  substance 
to  those  of  the  Fairfax  County  meeting,  in  which  he  presided, 
and  the  coincidence  of  the  measures  adopted  with  those  therein 
recommended,  show  that  he  had  a  powerful  agency  in  the  whole 
proceedings  of  this  eventful  assembly.  Patrick  Henry,  being 
asked,  on  his  return  home,  whom  he  considered  the  greatest  man 
in  Congress,  replied  :  '^  If  you  speak  of  eloquence,  Mr.  Rutledge, 
of  South  Carolina,  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator ;  but  if  you  speak 
of  solid  information  and  sound  judgment.  Colonel  Washington  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  that  floor." 

How  thoroughly  and  lealously  he  participated  in  the  feelings 
which  actuated  Congress  in  this  memorable  session,  may  be 
gathered  from  his  correspondence  with  a  friend  enlisted  in  the 
royal  cause.  This  was  Captain  Robert  Mackenxie,  who  had  for- 
merly served  under  him  in  his  Virginia  regiment  during  the 
French  war,  but  now  held  a  commission  in  the  regular  army,  and 
was  stationed  among  the  Bi^^tish  troops  at  Boston. 

Mackenzie,  in  a  letter,  had  spoken  with  loyal  abhorrence  of  the 
state  of  afiaira  in  the  "  unhappy  province  "  of  Massachusetts,  aui« 
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tho  fixed  aim  of  its  iDhabitants  at  "  total  iDdependence  ''  ''  The 
rebdlioiu  and  DnmerouB  meetings  of  men  in  arms,^'  said  he, 
^  their  seandalons  and  ungenerous  attacks  upon  the  best  charac- 
ters in  the  province,  obliging  them  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
tod  their  repeated,  but  feeble  threats,  to  dispossess  the  troops, 
Ure  famished  sufficient  reasons  to  General  Oage  to  put  the  town 
10  a  formidable  state  of  defence,  about  which  we  are  now  fully 
emplojed,  and  which  will  be  shortly  accomplished  to  their  great 
mortification." 

"  Permit  me,"  writes  Washington  in  reply,  "  with  the  free* 
dom  of  a  friend  (for  you  know  I  always  esteemed  you),  to  express 
my  sorrow  that  fortune  should  place  you  in  a  service  that  must 
fix  curses,  to  the  latest  posterity,  upon  the  contrivers,  and,  if 
success  (which,  by  the  by,  is  impossible)  accompanies  it,  execra- 
tions upon  all  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  the  execu- 
tion,    •     •     •     •     When  you  condemn  the  conduct  of   the 
Massachusetts  people,  you  reason  from  effects,  not  causes,  other- 
wise you  would  not  wonder  at  a  people,  who  are  every  day  receiv- 
ing fresh  proofs  of  a  systematic  assertion  of  an  arbitrary  power, 
deeply  planned  to  overturn  the  laws  and  constftution  of  their 
country,  and  to  violate  the  most  essential  and  valuable  rights  of 
mankind,  being  irritated,  and  with  difficulty  restrained,  from  acts 
of  the  greatest  violence  and  intemperance. 

<<  For  my  own  part,  I  view  things  in  a  very  different  point  of 
light  from  the  one  in  which  you  seem  to  consider  them ;  and 
though  you  are  led  to  believe,  by  venal  men,  that  the  people  of 
3Iassachusett8  are  rebellious,  setting  up  for  independency,  and 
what  not,  give  me  leave,  my  good  friend,  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
mbused,  grossly  abused.  •  •  «  «  j  think  I  can  announce  it 
•s  A  iacty  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  interest  of  that  government^  or 
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any  other  upon  tlua  continent,  separmtelj  orooUectiYeljy  to  set  a{ 
for  independence ;  bat  this  you  may  at  the  aame  time  rely  on 
that  none  of  them  will  ever  tnbmit  to  the  loss  of  their  TalnabU 
righta  and  privileges,  which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
every  free  state,  and  without  which,  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
arc  rendered  totally  insecure. 

'^  These,  sir,  being  certain  consequences,  whidi  must  naturally 
result  from  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  relative  to  America  in 
general,  and  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in  particular,  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  men  who  wish  to  avert  the  impending 
blow,  should  attempt  to  oppose  its  progress,  or  prepare  for  their 
defence,  if  it  cannot  be  averted  ?  Surely  I  may  be  allowed  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative ;  and  give  me  leave  to  add,  as  my  opinion,  that 
more  blood  will  be  spilled  on  this  occasion,  if  the  ministry  arc 
determined  to  push  mattero  to  extremity,  than  history  has  ever 
yet  furnished  instances  of  in  the  annals  of  North  America ;  and 
such  a  vital  wound  will  bo  given  to  the  peace  of  this  great  coun- 
try, as  time  itself  cannot  cure,  or  eradicate  the  remembrance  of." 

In  concluding,  he  repeats  his  views  with  respect  to  indepen- 
dence :  *'  I  am  well  satisfied  that  no  such  thing  is  desired  by  any 
thinking  man  in  all  North  America ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
the  ardent  wish  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  liberty,  that  peace 
and  tranquillity,  upon  constitutional  grounds,  may  be  restored, 
and  the  horrors  of  civil  discord  prevented."  * 

This  letter  we  have  considered  especially  worthy  of  citation, 
from  its  being  so  full  and  explicit  a  declaration  of  Washington's 
.sentiments  and  opinions  at  this  critical  juncture.  His  views  on 
the  question  of  independence  are  particularly  noteworthy,  from 

•  Sparks.  Waahlngton't  Writioga,  roL  il,  p.  S9Sl 
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liifl  being  at  this  time  in  daily  and  confidential  communication 
with  the  leaders  of  the  popular  movement,  and  among  them  with 
the  del^ates  from  Boston.  It  is  evident  that  the  filial  feeling 
still  throbbed  toward  the  mother  country,  and  a  complete  separa- 
tion from  her  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  alternatives  of  her 
colonial  children. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  Congress,  Washington  hastened  back 
to  Mount  Vernon,  where  his  presence  was  more  than  usually  im- 
portant to  the  happiness  of  Mrs.  Washington,  from  the  loneliness 
caused  by  the  recent  death  of  her  daughter,  and  the  absence  of 
her  son.  The  cheerfulness  of  the  neighborhood  had  been  dimin- 
ished of  late  by  the  departure  of  George  William  Fairfax  for 
England,  to  take  possession  of  estates  which  had  devolved  to  him 
in  that  kingdonL  His  estate  of  Bel  voir,  so  closely  allied  with 
that  of  Mount  Vernon  by  family  ties  and  reciprocal  hospitality, 
was  left  in  charge  of  a  steward,  or  overseer.  Through  some  acci« 
dent  the  house  took  fire,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was 
never  rebuilt  The  course  of  political  events  which  swept  Wash- 
ington from  his  quiet  home  into  the  current  of  public  and  military 
life,  prevented  William  Fairfax,  who  was  a  royalist,  though  a 
liberal  one,  from  returning  to  his  once  happy  abode,  and  the  hos- 
pitable intercommunion  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Belvoir  was  at 
»n  end  for  ever. 
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•age's  MILTTABT  MCiSllUS — RISIOVAL  Or  QUirPOWDEK  nOK  IBS  AMSKSAtr^ 
FOBUC  AGITATIOX — ALAIMS  IV  THX  0OC!fTST^-CIVlL  OOVKSNMK!(T  OMTSOCr- 
l.I>— BELUGEEENT  BTMFTOMS — ISRAEL  PUTNAM  AND  GENERAL  CHARLEi  LEE, 
TUEIR  CUARACTERB  AND  STORIES— GENERAL  ELECTION—- AEUKMNKTITUTBD  CON- 
GRESS— HANCOCK  PRESIDENT — ADJOURNS  TO  OONOORD^REliONBTBANCB  TO  GAGB 
— UIS  PERPLEUTIEfey— GENEIL\U  ARTEMAS  WARD  AND  BETH  POMEROT— COMMIT- 
TEE OF  SArErY^t)jiJiiTrEE  of  suppueb— rkbtlbbbness  tokouquout  the 

L^ND^INDEPENDEXT  COMPANIES  IN  TIROINU — MIUTART  TONE  AT  MOUNT 
VERNON — WABUINGTOn'b  MILTTART  GUBBTS — MAJOR  HORATIO  GAT18 — ANBD- 
DOTGS  CONCERNING  HIM— GENERAL  CHARLES  LSB— <BtB  PBCUUARITlEa  AND 
DOGS — WASHINGTON  AT  THE  RICHMOND  CONVENTION— WAR  SPEBCSl  OF  PAT- 
RICK  UKNRT — WABUINOTON's  MIUTART   CCTENTXONS. 

Thc  rumor  of  the  cannonading  of  Boston,  which  had  thrown  auch 
a  gloom  over  the  religious  ceremonial  at  the  opening  of  Congress, 
had  been  caused  by  measures  of  Governor  Gage.  The  public 
mind,  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  had  been  rendered  excessively 
jealous  and  sensitive  by  the  landing  and  encamping  of  artillery 
u|>ou  the  Common,  and  Welsh  Fusiliers  on  Fort  Hill,  and  by  the 
planting  of  four  large  field-pieces  on  Boston  Neck,  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  town  by  land.  The  country  people  were  arming 
and  disciplining  themselves  in  every  direction,  and  collecting  and 
depositing  arms  and  ammunition  in  places  where  they  would  be 
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at  band  in  case  of  emergency.  Oage,  on  the  other  hand,  issued 
orders  that  the  munitions  of  war  in  all  the  public  magazines 
should  be  brought  to  Boston.  One  of  these  magazines  was  the 
arsenal  in  the  north-west  part  of  Charlcstown,  between  Mcdford 
imd  Cambridge.  Two  companies  of  the  king's  troops  passed  si- 
lently in  boats  np  Mystic  River  in  the  night ;  took  possession  of 
a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  deposited  there,  and  conveyed  it  to 
Castle  Williams.  Intelligence  of  this  sacking  of  the  arsenal  flew 
with  lightning  speed  through  the  neighborhood.  In  the  morning 
several  thousands  of  patriots  were  assembled  at  Cambridge, 
weapon  in  hand,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  march- 
ing upon  Boston  to  compel  a  restitution  of  the  powder.  In  the 
confusion  and  agitation,  a  rumor  stole  out  into  the  country  that 
Boston  was  to  be  attacked;  followed  by  another  that  the  ships 
were  cannonading  the  town,  and  the  soldiers  shooting  down  the 
inhabitants.  The  whole  country  was  forthwith  in  arms.  Nu- 
merous bodies  of  the  Connecticut  people  had  made  some  marches 
before  the  report  was  contradicted.* 

To  guard  against  any  irruption  from  the  country,  Grage  en- 
camped the  59th  regiment  on  Boston  Neck,  and  employed  the  sol- 
diers in  intrenching  and  fortifying  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  belligerent  feelings  of  the  inhabitants 
were  encouraged,  by  learning  how  the  rumor  of  their  being  can- 
nonaded had  been  received  in  the  General  Congress,  and  by  assu- 
rances from  all  parts  that  the  cause  of  Boston  would  be  made  the 
common  cause  of  America.  ''It  is  surprising,^'  writes  General 
Gage,  "  that  so  many  of  the  other  provinces  interest  tliemselvcs 
BO  much  in  this.     They  have  some  warm  friends  in  New  York, 

*  Hohnee's  AnnilB,  ii.,  191. — ^Letter  of  Gage  to  Lord  DartaxoMtK 
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and  I  learn  that  the  people  of  CharlestoD,  Soath  Carolina,  are  as 
mad  as  thej  are  here."  * 

The  commissions  were  arrived  for  those  ciyil  offioem  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown  onder  the  new  modifications  of  the  charter: 
many,  however,  were  afraid  to  accept  of  them.  Those  who  did 
soon  resigned,  finding  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  odinm  of  the 
people.  The  civil  government  throughout  the  province  became 
obstructed  in  all  its  operations.  It  was  enough  for  a  man  to  be 
supposed  of  the  governmental  party  to  incur  popular  ill-wilL 

Among  other  portentous  signs,  war-hawks  began  to  appear 
above  the  horison.  Mrs.  Gushing,  wife  to  a  member  of  Congress, 
writes  to  her  husband,  *'  Two  of  the  greatest  military  characters 
of  the  day  are  visiting  this  distressed  town.  General  Charles 
Lee,  who  has  served  in  Poland,  and  Colonel  Israel  Putnam,  whose 
bravery  and  character  need  no  description."  As  these  two  men 
will  take  a  prominent  part  in  coming  events,  we  pause  to  give  a 
word  or  two  concerning  them. 

Israel  Putnam  was  a  soldier  of  native  growth.  One  of  the 
military  productions  of  the  French  war ;  seasoned  and  proved  in 
frontier  campaigning.  He  had  served  at  Louisburg,  Fort  Du- 
quesnc,  and  Crown  Point;  had  signalised  himself  in  Indian  war- 
fare ;  been  captured  by  the  savages,  tied  to  a  stake  to  be  tortured 
and  burnt,  and  had  only  been  rescued  by  the  interference,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  of  a  French  partisan  of  the  Indians. 

Since  the  peace,  he  had  returned  to  agricultural  life,  and  was 
now  a  farmer  at  Pomfret,  in  Connecticut,  where  the  scars  of  his 
wounds  and  the  tales  of  his  exploits  rendered  him  a  hero  in 
popular  estimation.     The  war  spirit  yet  burned  within  him.     He 

*  Gago  to  Dartmouth,  Sept  SQL 
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DOW  chaimiaii  of  a  committee  of  vigilance,  and  had  come 
to  Boston  in  discharge  of  his  political  and  semi-belligerent  fonc- 

tiODS. 

Oeneral  Charles  Lee  was  a  military  man  of  a  different  stamp ; 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  highly  cultivated  production  of 
Europemn  warfare.  He  was  the  son  of  a  British  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Lee,  of  the  dragoons,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Banbury,  Bart.,  and  afterwards  rose  to 
be  a  generaL  Lee  was  born  in  1731,  and  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  cradled  in  the  army,  for  he  received  a  commission  by 
the  time  he  was  eleven  years  of  age.  He  had  an  irregular  edu* 
cation ;  part  of  the  time  in  England,  part  on  the  continent,  and 
must  have  scrambled  his  way  into  knowledge;  yet  by  aptness, 
diligence  and  ambition,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable  portion, 
bebg  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  acquainted  with  modern 
languages.  The  art  of  war  was  his  especial  study  from  his  boy- 
hood,  and  he  had  early  opportunities  of  practical  experience.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  commanded  a  company  of  grenadiers 
in  the  44th  regiment,  and  served  in  the  French  war  in  America, 
where  he  was  brought  into  military  companionship  with  Sir 
William  Johnson's  Mohawk  warriors,  whom  he  used  to  extol  for 
their  manly  beauty,  their  dress,  their  graceful  carriage  and  good 
breeding.  In  fact,  he  rendered  himself  so  much  of  a  favorite 
among  them,  that  they  admitted  him  to  smoke  in  their  councils,  - 
and  adopted  him  into  the  tribe  of  the  Bear,  giving  him  an  Indian 
name,  signifying  *'  Boiling  Water." 

At  the  battle  of  Ticondcroga,  where  Abercrombie  was  de- 
feated, he  was  shot  through  the  body,  while  leading  his  men 
against  the  French  breastworks.  In  the  next  campaign,  he  was 
preient  at  the  siege  of  Fort  NiAgtLn,  where  Gknera\  ¥udLesk>3xi<c^> 
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and  whero  Sir  TVilliam  Johnson,  with  his  British  troops  and  Mo- 
hawk warriors,  erentnally  won  the  fortress.  Lee  had,  probably, 
an  opportunity  on  this  occasion  of  fighting  side  by  side  with  bonio 
of  his  adopted  brethren  of  the  Bear  tribe,  as  we  are  told  ho  was 
much  exposed  during  the  engagement  with  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  that  two  balls  grazed  his  hair.  A  military  errand, 
afterwards,  took  him  across  Lake  Erie,  and  down  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Dnqucsne,  and  thence  by  a  long 
march  of  seven  hundred  miles  to  Grown  Point,  where  he  joined 
General  Amherst.  In  17G0,  he  was  among  the  forces  which  fol- 
lowed that  general  from  Lake  Ontario  down  the  St  Lawrence ; 
and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  which  completed 
the  conquest  of  Canada. 

Ill  1762,  he  bore  a  coloners  commission,  and  served  under 
Brigadier-general  Burgoyne  in  Portugal,  where  he  was  intrusted 
with  an  enterprise  against  a  Spanish  post  at  the  old  Moorish 
castle  of  Villa  Velba,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus.  He  forded 
the  river  in  the  night,  pushed  his  way  through  mountain  passes, 
and  at  2  oVlock  in  the  morning,  rushed  with  his  grenadiers  into 
the  enemy's  camp  before  daylight,  where  every  thing  was  car- 
ried at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  assisted  by  a  charge  of  dragoons. 
The  war  over,  he  returned  to  England,  bearing  testimonials  of 
bravery  and  good  conduct  from  his  commander-in-chief,  the 
Count  de  la  Lippe,  and  from  the  king  of  PortugaL  * 

Wielding  the  pen  as  well  as  the  sword,  Lee  undertook  to 
write  on  questions  of  colonial  policy,  relative  to  Pontiac's  war,  in 
which  he  took  the  opposition  side.  This  lost  him  the  favor  of 
the  ministry,  and  with  it  all  hope  of  further  promotion. 

*  Life  of  Charles  ]>ee,   by  Jmred  Sparbv.     Also,  Memoirs  of  Chariea 
Loe;  published  in  London,  1792. 
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He  now  determined  to  offer  his  services  to  Poland,  supposed 
to  be  on  the  rerge  of  a  war.     Rcoommendations  from  his  old 
oommanderi  the  Count  de  la  Lippe,  procured  him  access  to  some 
of  the  continental  courts.     He  was  well  received  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  had  several  conversations  with  him,  chiefly  on 
American  affaira     At  Warsaw,  his  military  reputation  secured 
him  the  favor  of  Poniatowsky,  recently  elected  king  of  Poland, 
vith   the   name  of  Stanislaus    Augustus,   who    admitted    him 
to  his  table,  and  made   him  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.     Lee 
▼as  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  active  service.     There  was  agi- 
tation in  the  country,  but  the  power  of  the  king  was  not  adequate 
to  raise  forces  sufficient  for  its  suppression.     He  had  few  troops, 
and  those  not  trustworthy ;  and  the  town  was  full  of  the  disaf- 
fected.    "  We    have    frequent    alarms,''    said   Lee,    "  and    the 
pleasure  of  sleeping  every  night  with  our  pistols  on  our  pillows." 
By  way  of  relieving  his  restlessness,  Lee,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  king,  set  off  to  accompany  the  Polish  ambassador  to  Constan- 
tinople.    The  latter  travelled  too  slow  for  him;  so  he  dashed 
ahead  when  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  with  an  escort  of  the 
grand  seignior's  treasure ;  came  near  perishing  with  cold  and  hunger 
among  the  Bulgarian   mountains,  and  after  his  arrival  at  the 
Turkish  capital,  ran  a  risk  of  being  buried  under  the  ruins  of  his 
house  in  an  earthquake. 

Late  in  the  same  year  (1766),  he  was  again  in  England,  an 
applicant  for  military  appointment,  bearing  a  letter  from  king 
Stanislaus  to  king  George.  His  meddling  pen  is  supposed 
^in  to  have  marred  his  fortunes,  having  indulged  in  sarcastic 
comments  on  the  military  character  of  General  Townshend  and 
^rd  Gkorge  Sackville.  "  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,"  said  a 
iriend  to  him,  "  that  you  find  the  door  shut  against  you  by  a  per- 
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ion  who  has  Bach  nnboonded  credit,  as  joa  have  erer  too  freely 
indulged  in  a  liberty  of  declaiming,  which  many  inTidioos  persona 
have  not  failed  to  inform  him  of  The  principle  on  which  you 
thus  freely  speak  your  mind,  is  honest  and  patriotic,  but  not 
politic." 

The  disappointments  which  Lee  met  with  daring  a  residence 
of  two  years  in  England,  and  a  protracted  attondanoe  on  people 
in  power,  rankled  in  his  bosom,  and  embittored  his  subsequent 
resentment  against  the  king  and  his  ministers. 

In  1768,  he  was  again  on  his  way  to  Poland,  with  the  design 
of  performing  a  campaign  in  the  Russian  serrice.  '*  I  flatter 
myself,^'  said  he,  "  that  a  little  more  practice  will  make  me  a 
good  soldier.  If  not,  it  will  serve  to  talk  over  my  kitehen  fire 
in  my  old  age,  which  will  soon  come  upon  us  all." 

He  now  looked  forward  to  spirited  service.  "  I  am  to  have  a 
command  of  Cossacks  and  Wallacks,''  writes  he,  "  a  kind  of  peo- 
ple I  have  a  good  opinion  of  I  am  determined  not  to  serve  in 
the  line.     One  might  as  well  be  a  churchwarden." 

The  friendship  of  king  Stanislaus  continued.  ''  He  treaU 
me  more  like  a  brother  than  a  patron,"  said  Lee.  In  1769,  the 
latter  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  Polish 
army,  and  left  Warsaw  to  join  the  Russian  force,  which  was 
crossing  the  Dniester  and  advancing  into  Moldavia.  Ho  arrived 
in  time  to  take  part  in  a  severe  action  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks,  in  which  the  Cossacks  and  hussars  were  terribly  cut  up 
by  the  Turkish  cavalry,  in  a  ravine  near  the  city  of  Chotzim. 
It  was  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict,  with  various  changes ;  but 
the  rumored  approach  of  the  grand  vixier,  with  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  men,  compelled  the  Russians  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  and  recross  the  Dniester. 
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Lee  nerer  retained  to  Poland^  though  he  ever  rotaiDed  a  de* 
voted  attaehment  to  Staniabias.     He  for  some  time  led  a  restless 
life  about  Europe — ^visiting  Italy,  Sloily,  Malta,  and  the  south  of 
Spain;    troubled  with  attacks  of  rheumatism,  gout,   and   the 
effects  of  a  ''  Hungarian  fever."     He  had  become  more  and  more 
cynical  and  irascible,  and  had  more  than  one  '^  ai&ir  of  honor," 
in  one  of  which  he  killed  his  antagonist     His  splenetic  feelings, 
u  well  as  his  political  sentiments,  were  occasionally  vented  in 
severe  attacks  upon  the  ministry,  full  of  irony  and   sarcasm. 
They  appeared  in   the  public  journals,  and  gained  him  such 
repatation,  that  even  the  papers  of  Junius  were  by  some  attri- 
buted to  him. 

In  the  questions  which  had  risen  between  England  and  her 
colonies,  he  had  strongly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and 
it  was  the  feelings  thus  excited,  and  the  recollections,  perhaps,  of 
his  early  campaigns,  that  had  recently  brought  him  to  America. 
Here  he  had  arrived  in  the  latter  part  of  1773,  had  visited  vari- 
ous parts  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  taking  an 
Active  part  in  the  political  agitations  of  the  country.  His  caustic 
attacks  upon  the  ministry;  his  conversational  powers  and  his 
poignant  sallies,  had  gained  him  great  reputation ;  but  his  mili- 
ary renown  rendered  him  especially  interesting  at  the  present 
janctare.  A  general,  who  had  served  in  the  famous  campaigns 
of  Europe,  commanded  Cossacks,  fought  with  Turks,  talked  with 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  been  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  of  Po- 
^nd,  was  a  prodigious  acquisition  to  the  patriot  cause  I  On  the 
other  hand,  his  visit  to  Boston  was  looked  upon  with  uneasiness 
^  the  British  officers,  who  knew  his  adventurous  character.  It 
was  surmised  that  he  was  exciting  a  spirit  of  revolt,  with  a  view 
to  putting  himself  at  its  head.     These  suspicions  found  their  way 
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into  the  London  papers,  and  alanned  the  British  cabinet 
"  Have  an  attention  to  his  oondact,"  writes  Lord  Dartmouth  to 
Gage,  *'  and  take  every  legal  method  to  prevent  his  effecting  any 
of  those  dangerous  purposes  he  is  said  to  hare  in  view.'' 

Lee,  wlien  subsequently  informed  of  these  suspicions,  scoffed 
at  them  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Edmund  Burke,  and  declared 
that  ho  had  not  the  "  temerity  and  vanity  "  to  aspire  to  the  aims 
imputed  to  him. 

*^  To  think  myself  qualified  for  the  most  important  charge 
that  ever  was  committed  to  mortal  man,"  writes  he,  "  is  the  last 
stage  of  presumption ;  nor  do  I  think  the  Americans  would,  or 
ought  to  confide  in  a  man,  let  his  qualifications  be  ever  so  great, 
who  has  no  property  among  them.  It  is  true,  I  most  devoutly 
wish  them  success  in  the  glorious  struggle ;  that  I  have  expressed 
my  wishes  both  in  writing  and  viva  voce ;  but  my  errand  to 
Boston  was  mere  curiosity  to  see  a  people  in  so  singular  cir- 
cumstances; and  I  had  likewise  an  ambition  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  of  their  leading  men ;  with  them  only  I  associated 
during  my  stay  in  Boston.  Our  ingenious  gentlemen  in  the 
camp,  therefore,  very  naturally  concluded  my  design  was  to  put 
myself  at  their  head.'' 

To  resume  the  course  of  events  at  Boston.  Oage  on  the  Ist 
of  September,  before  this  popular  agitation,  had  issued  writs  for 
an  election  of  an  assembly  to  meet  at  Salem  in  October;  seeing,  how- 
ever, the  irritated  state  of  the  public  mind,  he  now  countermanded 
the  same  by  proclamation.  The  people,  disr^arding  the  counter- 
mand, carried  the  election,  and  ninety  of  the  new  members  thus 
elected  met  at  the  appointed  time.  They  waited  a  whole  day  for 
the  governor  to  attend,  administer  the  oaths,  and  open  the  eea- 
sion ;  but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  they  voted  them- 
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•cl^v'cs  a  proyinciAl  Congress,  and  chose  for  president  of  it  John 
H&xicock, — a  man  of  great  wealth,  popular,  and  somewhat  showy 
talents,  and  ardent  patriotism ;  and  eminent  from  his  social  po- 
sition. 

IhAB  self-constituted  body  adjourned  to  Concord,  about  twenty 
milcui  from  Boston ;  quietly  assumed  supreme  authority,  and  is- 
Boed  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor,  virtually  calling  him  to 
account  for  his  military  operations  in  fortifying  Boston  Neok, 
umI  oollecting  warlike  stores  about  him,  thereby  alarming  tlie 
fears  of  the  whole  province,  and  menacing  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  Bostonians. 

General  Gage,  overlooking  the  irregularity  of  its  organization, 
ciitered  into  explanations  with  the  Assembly,  but  failed  to  give 
utisfiustion.     As  winter  approached,  he  found  his  situation  more 
ind   more  critical.     Boston  was  the  only  place  in  Massachusetts 
tl^t  DOW  contained  British  forces,  and  it  had  become  the  refuge 
of  all  the  "  tories  "  of  the  province ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  those 
devoted  to  the  British  government.     There  was  animosity  be- 
tween them  and  the  principal  inhabitants,  among  whom  revolu- 
tionary principles  prevailed.   The  town  itself,  almost  insulated  by 
nature,  and  surrounded  by  a  hostile  country,  was  like  a  place 
besieged. 

The  provincial  Congress  conducted  its  affairs  with  the  order 
and  system  so  formidable  to  General  Gage.  Having  adopted  a 
pull  for  organizing  the  militia,  it  had  nominated  general  officers, 
two  of  whom,  Artemas  Ward  and  Seth  Pomeroy,  had  accepted  ? 
The  executive  powers  were  vested  in  a  committee  of  safety. 
^i>  was  to  determine  when  the  services  of  the  militia  wore 
neoesaary;  was  to  call  them  forth, — to  nominate  their  officers  to 
ue  Congress, — to  commission  them,  and  direct  the  operations  of 
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the  armj.  Another  oommittee  was  appointed  to  fornuh  aappliei 
to  the  forces  when  called  oat ;  hence,  named  the  Committee  of 
Supplies. 

Under  such  auspices,  the  militia  went  on  arming  and  disci- 
plining itself  in  erery  direction.  They  associated  themselves  in 
large  bodies,  and  engaged,  Tcrfaallj  or  bj  writing,  to  assemble  in 
arms  at  the  shortest  notice  for  the  common  defence,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  committee  of  safety. 

Arrangements-  had  been  made  for  keeping  up  an  active  cor- 
respoudenco  between  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  spread- 
ing an  alarm  in  case  of  any  threatening  danger.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  committees  just  mentioned,  large  quantities 
of  military  stores  had  been  collected  and  deposited  at  Concord 
and  Worcester. 

This  semi-belligerent  state  of  afiairs  in  Massachusetts  pro- 
duced a  general  restlessness  throughout  the  land.  The  weak- 
hearted  apprehended  coming  troubles ;  the  resolute  prepared  to 
brave  them.  Military  measures,  hitherto  confined  to  New  Eng- 
land, extended  to  the  middle  and  southern  provinces,  and  the  roll 
of  the  drum  resounded  through  the  villages. 

Virginia  was  among  the  first  to  buckle  on  ite  armor.  It  had 
long  been  a  custom  among  ite  inhabitants  to  form  themselves  into 
independent  companies,  equipped  at  their  own  expense,  having 
their  own  peculiar  uniform,  and  electing  their  own  officers, 
though  holding  themselves  subject  to  militia  law.  They  had 
hitherto  been  self  disciplined ;  but  now  they  continually  resorted 
to  Washington  for  instruction  and  advice;  considering  him  the 
highest  authority  on  military  affairs.  He  was  frequently  called 
from  home,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  winter  and  spring,  to 
different  parte  of  the  country  to  review  independent  companies; 
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til  of  which  were  anxious  to  put  themselves  under  his  command 
as  fidd-offioer. 

Moant  Vernon,  therefore,  again  assumed  a  military  tone  as  in 
fonner  days,  when  he  took  his  first  lessons  there  in  the  art  of  war. 
He  had  his  old  campaigning  associates  with  him  occasidnally.  Dr. 
Cndk  and  Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  to  talk  of  past  scenes  and  dis- 
euB  the  poBsibility  of  future  service.  Mercer  was  already  be- 
MirriDg  himself  in  disciplining  the  militia  about  Fredericksburg, 
vhere  he  resided. 

Two  occasional  and  important  guests  at  Mount  Yemon,  in 
this  momentous  crisis,  were  General  Charles  Lee,  of  whom  we 
Ittve  just  spoken,  and  Major  Horatio  Gates.     As  the  latter  is 
^katined  to  occupy  an  important  page  in  this  memoir,  we  will  give 
>  few  particulars  concerning  him.     He  was  an  Englishman  by 
Urth,  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  British  army.     Horace  Wal- 
pole,  whose  christian  name  he  bore,  speaks  of  him  in  one  of  his 
ktten  as  his  godson,  though  some  have  insinuated  that  he  stood 
in  filial  relationship  of  a  less  sanctified  character.     He  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  education,  and,  when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
lad  served  as  a  volunteer  under  (General  £dward  Comwallis,  Gov- 
OQor  of  Halifax.     He  was  afterwards  captain  of  a  New  York 
independent  company,  with  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  ho 
nardied  in  the  campaign  of  Braddock,  in  which  he  was  severely 
vonnded.     For  two  or  three  subsequent  years  he  was  with  his 
company  in  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  New  York,  receiv- 
ing the  appointment  of  brigade  major.     He  accompanied  Geucnil 
Hondcton  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  West  Indies,  and  gained  credit 
nt  the  capture  of  Martinico.     Being  despatched  to  London  with 
tidings  of  the  victory,  he  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of 
loajor  to  a  regiment  of  foot ;  and  afterwards,  as  a  apecvaV  isl%x\ 
Vol.  L'-IT 
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of  royal  favor,  a  majority  in  the  Royal  Americans.  Ilia  ]iroiuo- 
tion  did  not  equal  his  expectations  and  fancied  deserts  He  was 
married,  and  wanted  something  more  lucrative;  so  he  sold  out  on 
half-pay  and  became  an  applicant  for  some  pn^table  post  under 
government,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  through  the  influence  of 
General  Monckton  and  some  friends  in  the  aristocracy.  Thus 
several  years  were  passed,  partly  with  his  family  in  retiremeut| 
]tartly  in  London,  paying  court  to  patrons  and  men  in  power, 
until,  finding  there  was  no  likelihood  of  success,  and  having  sold 
his  commission  and  half-pay,  he  emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1 772,  a 
disappointed  man ;  purchased  an  estate  in  Berkeley  County,  be- 
yond the  Blue  Kidge;  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  renewed 
his  old  campaigning  acquaintance  with  Washington. 

Ue  was  now  about  forty-six  years  of  age,  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion and  goodly  presence,  though  a  little  inclined  to  corpa- 
IcDcy ;  social,  insinuating,  and  somewhat  specious  in  his  manners, 
with  a  strong  degree  of  self-approbation.  A  long  course  of 
solicitation;  haunting  public  offices  and  antechambers,  and 
"  knocking  about  town,"  had  taught  him,  it  was  said,  how  to  whee- 
dle and  flatter,  and  accommodate  himself  to  the  humors  of  othersi 
so  as  to  be  the  boon  companion  of  gentlemen,  and  **  hail  fellow 
well  met ''  with  the  vulgar. 

Lee,  who  was  an  old  friend  and  former  associate  in  arms,  had 
recently  been  induced  by  him  to  purchase  an  estate  in  his  neigh- 
borhood in  Berkeley  County,  with  a  view  to  making  it  his  abode, 
having  a  moderate  competency,  a  claim  to  land  on  the  Ohio,  and 
the  half  pay  of  a  British  colonel.  Both  of  these  officers,  disappoint- 
ed in  the  British  service,  looked  forward  probably  to  greater  suc- 
cess in  the  patriot  cause. 

Lee  had  been  at  Philadelphia  since  his  visit  to  Boston,  and 
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hi  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  leading  members  of  Con- 
gress during  the  Bcssion.  He  was  evidently  cultivating  an  inti- 
maej  with  every  one  likely  to  have  influence  in  the  approaching 
•tmggle. 

To  Washington  the  visits  of  these  gentlemen  were  extremely 
veloome  at  this  joncture,  from   their  military  knowledge  and 
experience,  especially  as  much  of  it  had  been  acquired  in  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  same  kind  of  warfare,  if  not  the  very  same  campaigns 
in  whidi  he  himself  had  mingled.     Both  were  interested  in  the 
popular  cause.     Lee  was  full  of  plans  for  the  organization  and 
disciplining  of  the  militia,  and  occasionally  accompanied  Wash- 
ington in  his  attendance  on  provincial  reviews.     He  was  subse- 
quently very  efficient  at  Annapolis  in  promoting  and  superintend- 
ing the  organisation  of  the  Maryland  militia. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  visits  of  Lee  were  as  interesting  to 
Mrs.  Washington  as  to  the  general  He  was  whimsical,  eccentric, 
and  at  times  almost  rude ;  negligent  also,  and  slovenly  in  person 
and  attire;  for  though  he  had  occasionally  associated  with  kings 
and  princes,  he  had  also  campaigned  with  Mohawks  and  Cossacks, 
and  seems  to  have  relished  their  "good  breeding.^'  What  was  still 
more  annoying  in  a  well  regulated  mansion,  he  was  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  legion  of  dogs,  which  shared  his  affections  with  his 
horses,  and  took  their  seats  by  him  when  at  table.  "  I  must 
hare  some  object  to  embrace,"  said  he  misanthropically.  "  When 
I  can  be  convinced  that  men  are  as  worthy  objects  as  dogs,  I  shall 
trmnsfer  my  benevolence,  and  become  as  staunch  a  philanthropist 
as  the  canting  Addison  affected  to  be."  * 

In  his  passion  for  horses  and  dogs,  Washington,  to  a  certain 
degree,  could  sympathize  with  him,  and  had  noblu  specimens  of 

*  Lm  to  Adams.    Life  and  Tforks  o(  Adams,  IL,  414. 
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both  in  his  stable  and  kennel,  wbidi  Lee  doabtless  inspected  with 
a  learned  eye.  During  the  season  in  question,  Washington,  ao- 
eording  to  his  diary,  was  occasionally  in  the  saddle  at  an  early 
Lour  following  the  fox-houods.  It  was  the  last  time  for  many  a 
year  that  he  was  to  gallop  about  his  beloTed  hnnting-gronnds  of 
Mount  Vernon  and  Belvoir. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  second  Virginia  oonyention  was 
held  at  Richmond.  Washington  attended  as  delegate  from  Fair- 
fax County.  In  this  assembly,  Patrick  Henry,  with  his  usual 
ardor  and  eloquence,  adrocated  measures  for  embodying,  arming 
and  disciplining  a  militia  force,  and  proyiding  for  the  defence  of 
the  colony.  '<  It  is  useless,^'  said  he,  "  to  address  further  peti* 
tions  to  government,  or  to  await  the  effect  of  those  already  ad- 
dressed to  the  throne.  The  time  for  supplication  is  past ;  th» 
time  for  action  is  at  hand.  We  must  fight,  Mr.  Speaker,^'  ex- 
claimed he  emphatically;  "I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight  1  An 
appeal  to  arms,  and  to  the  Grod  of  Hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us  1  '* 

Washington  joined  him  in  the  conriction,  and  was  one  of  a 
committee  that  reported  a  plan  for  carrying  those  mesaures  into 
effect  He  was  not  an  impulsiye  man  to  raise  the  battle  017,  but 
the  executive  man  to  marshal  the  troops  into  the  field,  and  carry 
on  the  war. 

His  brother,  John  Augustine,  was  raising  and  disciplining  an 
independent  company;  Washington  offered  to  accept  the  oom* 
maud  of  it,  should  occasion  require  it  to  be  draum  out.  He  did 
the  same  with  respect  to  an  independent  company  at  Richmond. 
"  It  is  my  full  intention,  if  needful,"  writes  he  to  his  brother 
^  to  devote  my  life  and  fortune  to  the  cause.^^  * 

*  Letter  to  John  Augustine.    Sparki,  il,  406. 
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taxnatoK  cr  bsrisr  oouncos— colonel  grant,  tbx  bragoast — oobbotb 

mAWm — XXPEDmON  against  THX  MILITABT  magazine  at  OONOORD BAT- 
TLE or  LEXINGTON— THE  CRT  OF  BLOOD  THROUGH  THE  LAND— OLD  SOLDIERS  OF 
TBI  FRENCH   WAR — JOHN  STARK — ISRAEL  PDTNAM— RISING  OF  THE  TEOXANRT 

—ERASURES  OF  LORD  DDNMORE  IN   VIRGINIA INDIGNATION  OF  THE  VIRGINIANS 

— BVOH  MEBCXS  AND  THE  FRIENDS  OF  LIBERTY ARRIVAL  OF  'i'HE  NEWS  OF  LEX- 

1X0X05    AT  MOUNT  VERNON ^EFFECT  ON   BETAN    FAIRFAX,   GATES,   AND   WASH- 

nOTON. 

Vhile  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  daily  gaining  strength  and  deter- 
mination in  America,  a  strange  infatuation  reigned  in  the  British 
^OQcils.     While  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  of  Chatham  were  ex- 
erted m  vain  in  behalf  of  American  rights,  an  empty  braggadocio, 
derated  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  was  able  to  captivate  the  atten- 
tkm  of  the  members,  and  influence  their  votes  by  gross  mis- 
Kpresentations  of  the  Americans  and  their  cause.     This  was  no 
oilier  than  Colonel  Grant,  the  same  shallow  soldier  who,  exceed- 
ing his  instructions,  had  been  guilty  of  a  foolhardy  bravado  before 
^e  vaUs  of  Fort  Duquesne,  which  brought  slaughter  and  defeat 
^^  his  troops.     From  misleading  the  army,  he  was  now  pro. 
Aoted  to  a  station  where  he  might  mislead  the  councils  of  his 
*^try.    We  are  told  that  he  entertained  Parliament,  especially 
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the  niini«terial  side  ci  the  Houac,  with  ladicrooB  stories  of  the 
cowardice  of  Americans.  He  had  served  with  them,  he  said,  and 
knew  them  well,  and  would  venture  to  saj  thej  would  never 
dare  to  (ace  an  English  army ;  that  thej  were  destitute  of  every 
rerjuisite  to  make  good  soldiers,  and  that  a  very  slight  force 
wuuld  he  sufficient  for  their  complete  reduction.  With  five  regi- 
ments, he  could  march  through  all  America  I 

How  often  has  England  heen  misled  to  her  cost  hy  such  slan* 
dcrous  misrepresentations  of  the  American  character!  Grant 
talked  of  having  served  with  the  Americans ;  had  he  already  for^ 
gotten  that  in  the  field  of  Braddock's  defeat,  when  the  British 
regulars  fled,  it  was  alone  the  desperate  stand  of  a  handful  of 
Virginians,  which  covered  their  disgraceful  flight,  and  saved  them 
from  being  overtaken  and  massacred  by  the  savages  ? 

This  taunting  and  braggart  speech  of  Grant  was  made  in  the 
face  of  the  conciliatory  bill  of  the  venerable  Chatham,  devised 
with  a  view  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  America.  The  councils  of 
the  arrogant  and  scornful  prevailed ;  and  instead  of  the  proposed 
bill,  further  measures  of  a  stringent  nature  were  adopted,  coercive  j 
of  some  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  but  ruinous  to  the 
trade  and  fisheries  of  New  England. 

At  length  the  bolt,  so  long  suspended,  fell  1  The  troops  at  Bos* 
ton  had  been  augmented  to  about  four  thousand  men.  Goaded  on 
bv'  the  instigations  of  the  tories,  and  alarmed  by  the  energetio 
measures  of  the  whigs,  General  Gage  now  resolved  to  deal  the 
latter  a  crippling  blow.  This  was  to  surprise  and  destroy  their 
magazine  of  military  stores  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  ; 
Bosituii.     It  was  to  be  effected  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  April, 

■■| 

by  a  force  detached  for  the  purpose. 

Preparations  were  made  with  great  secrecy.     Boats  for  the   / 

•f 
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tnosporUtion  of  the  troops  were  launched,  and  moored  under  the 
itenui  of  the  men-of-war.  Grenadiers  and  light  infantry  were 
leliered  from  duty,  and  held  in  readiness.  On  the  18th,  officers 
i«n  stationed  on  the  roads  leading  from  Boston,  to  prevent  any 
iDtcUigence  of  the  expedition  getting  into  the  country.  At  night 
orders  were  issued  by  General  Gage  that  no  person  should  leave 
tlie  town.  About  ten  o'clock,  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  men, 
grenadiers,  light  infantry,  and  marines,  commanded  by  Licutcn- 
Hkt-coloDel  Smith,  embarked  in  the  boats  at  the  foot  of  Boston 
Common,  and  crossed  to  Lechmere  Point,  in  Cambridge,  whence 
tbej  were  to  march  silently,  and  without  beat  of  drum,  to  the 
place  of  destination. 

The  measures  of  General  Gage  had  not  been  shrouded  in  all 
tbe  secrecy  he  imagined.  Mystery  often  defeats  itself  by  the 
tuspicioDS  it  awakens.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  one  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  had  observed  the  preparatory  disposition  of  the  boats 
>nd  troops,  and  surmised  some  sinister  intention.  Ue  sent  notice 
of  these  movements  to  Jolin  Hancock  and  Samuel  AdamH,  both 
niembers  of  the  provincial  Congress,  but  at  that  time  privately 
■ojouming  with  a  friend  at  Lexington.  A  design  on  the  maga- 
zine at  Concord  was  suspected,  and  the  committee  of  safety  or- 
^red  that  the  cannon  collected  there  should  be  secreted,  and 
Pvt  of  the  stores  removed. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  Dr.  Warren  sent  off  two  messengers 
oy  different  routes  to  give  the  alarm  that  the  king's  troops  were 
•ctoally  sallying  forth.  The  messengers  got  out  of  Boston  just 
Wore  the  order  of  General  Gage  went  into  effect,  to  prevent  any 
one  from  leaving  the  town.  About  the  same  time  a  lantern  was 
MUDg  out  of  an  upper  wmdow  of  the  north  churoh,  in  the  direction 
•f  Charlestown.     This  was  a  preconcerted  signal  to  the  patriots 
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of  that  place,  who  inatantly  despatched  swift  messeDgcrs  to  rmw    | 
the  country. 

In  the  meaD  time,  Colonel  Smitli  set  out  on  bis  nocturuil 
march  from  Lechmere  Point  by  an  unfrequented  path  leroa 
Diarsbca,  wbcrc  at  times  the  troops  had  to  wade  through  wiltr. 
He  had  proceeded  but  a  few  miles  when  alarm  guns,  boonuri? 
through  the  night  air,  and  the  claug  of  villugc  tielle,  ahutrciJ  ''  ' 
the  news  of  hia  approach  was  travelling  before  him,  and  tlic  |  > 
pie  were  rising.  He  now  scat  back  to  General  Gage  for  «  rrio- 
forccment,  while  Major  Pitcaime  was  detached  with  six  compauiu 
to  press  forward,  and  secure  the  bridges  at  Concord. 

Pitcairn  advanced  rapidly,  capturing  every  one  that  he  »]■' 
or  overtook.  Within  a  mile  and  half  of  Lexington,  howev.i  - 
horseman  was  too  quick  on  the  spur  for  him,  and  galloping  ti  i 
village,  gave  the  alarm  that  the  redcoats  were  coming.  l>r-i-  ■ 
were  beaten ;  guns  fired.  By  the  time  that  Pitcairn  enlerrJ  ''■ 
vittagc,  about  seventy  or  eighty  of  the  yeomanry,  in  inill^: 
array,  were  mustered  on  the  green  near  the  church.  It  "ii*  ■ 
part  of  the  "  constitutional  army,"  pledged  to  resist  by  farce  ■'- 
open  hostility  of  British  troops.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  un  ■ 
ber  of  lookers  on,  armed  and  unarmed." 

The  sound  of  drum,  and  the  array  of  men  in  arms,  indicat< '  - 
hostile  determination.  Pitcairn  halted  his  men  within  ■  !>1<' 
distance  of  the  churoh,  and  ordered  them  to  prime  and  I"' 
They  then  advanced  at  double  quick  time.  The  major,  riiii  ' 
forward,  waved  his  sword,  and  ordereii  the  rebels,  as  be  t«ni"  ' 
them,  to  disperse.  Other  of  the  officers  echoed  hii  words  as  i!", 
advaueed:  "Disperse,  ye  villains!  Lay  down  your  arnit,  ,' ' 
rebels,  and  disperse!"  The  orders  were  disrrgardcd.  An'- 
of  cuufusion  eoRued,  with  firiug  on  both  sides ;  which  party  ci 
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BCDoed  it,  hms  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  Pitcairn  always  maiii. 
tuned  tliat^  finding  the  militia  would  not  disperse,  he  turned 
to  order  his  men  to  draw  out,  and  surround  them,  when  he  saw  a 
iufa  in  the  pan  from  the  gun  of  a  countryman  posted  behind  a 
nil,  and  almost  instantly  the  report  of  two  or  three  muskets. 
These  he  supposed  to  be  from  the  Americans,  as  his  horse  was 
voonded,  as  was  also  a  soldier  close  by  him.  His  troops  rushed 
«,  and  a  promiscuous  fire  took  place,  though,  as  he  declared,  he 
Mde  repeated  signals  with  his  sword  fur  his  men  to  forbear. 

The  firing  of  the  Americans  was  irregular,  and  without  much 
Act;  that  of  the  British  was  more  fatal  Eight  of  the  patriots 
m  killed,  and  ten  wounded,  and  the  whole  put  to  flight.  The 
neton  formed  on  the  common,  fired  a  volley,  and  gave  three  cheers 
fcr  one  of  the  most  inglorious  and  disastrous  triumphs  ever 
Mkiered  by  British  arms.  . 

Cdonel  Smith  soon  arrived  with  the  residue  of  the  detach- 
■ai,  and  they  all  marched  on  towards  Concord,  about  six  miles 
itat 

The  alarm  had  reached  that  place  in  the  dead  hour  of  the 

IRBeding  night     The  church  bell  roused  the  inhabitants.     They 

fAered  together  in  anxious  consultation     The  militia  and  min- 

^  nea  seised  their  arms,  and  repaired  to  the  parade  ground, 

the  diurch.     Here  they  were  subsequently  joined  by  armed 

from  Lincoln,  and  elsewhere.      Exertions  were  now 

to  remove  and  conceal  the  military  stores.     A  scout,  who 

heen  sent  out  for  intelligence,  brought  word  that  the  British 

ind  upon  the  people  at  Lexington,  and  were  advancing  upon 

There  was  great  excitement  and  indignation.     Part 

he  miUtia  marched  down  the  Lexington  road  to  meet  them, 

iHsnedi  reporting  their  force  to  be  three  times  that  of  t\i^ 

To.  L-.17* 
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AmcricaiM.  The  whole  of  the  militia  now  retired  to  an  eminenoe 
ohout  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  formed  themselTea 
into  two  battalions. 

Al)out  seven  oVlock,  the  British  came  in  sight,  advancing 
with  quick  step,  their  arms  glittering  in  the  morning  son.  Thej 
entered  in  two  divisions  by  different  roads.  Concord  is  traversed 
Ly  a  river  of  the  same  name,  having  two  bridges,  tho  north  and 
the  south.  The  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  took  post  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  while  strong  parties  of  light  troops  were  de- 
tached to  secure  the  bridges,  and  destroy  the  military  stores. 
Two  hours  were  expended  in  tho  work  of  destruction  withoai 
much  success,  so  much  of  the  stores  having  been  removed,  or 
concealed.  During  all  this  time  the  yeomanry  from  the  neigh- 
boring towns  were  hurrying  in  with  such  weapons  as  were  at 
hand,  and  joining  the  militia  on  the  height,  until  the  little  cloud 
of  war  gathering  there  numbered  about  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

About  ten  o'clock,  a  body  of  three  hundred  undertook  to  dis- 
lodge the  British  from  the  north  bridge.  As  they  approached| 
the  latter  fired  upon  them,  killing  two,  and  wounding  a  third. 
The  patriots  returned  the  fire  with  spirit  and  effect  The  Britisk 
retreated  to  the  main  body,  the  Americana  pursuing  them  acrosi 
the  bridge. 

By  this  time  all  the  military  stores  which  could  be  found  had 
been  destroyed ;  Colonel  Smith,  tlierefore,  made  preparations  for  a 
retreat.  The  scattered  troops  were  collected,  the  dead  wen 
buried,  and  conveyances  procured  for  the  wounded.  About  noon 
he  commenced  his  retrograde  march  for  Boston.  It  was  high 
time.  His  troops  were  jaded  by  the  night  march,  and  the  morn- 
ing's toils  and  skirmishings. 

The  country  was  thoroughly  alarmed.     The  yeomuurj  wert 
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ionTiDg  from  every  quarter  to  the  scene  of  action.      As  the 
British  began  their  retreat,  the  Americans  began  the  work  of 
sore  and  galling  retaliation.     Along  the  open  road,  the  former 
were  harassed  incessantly  by  rustic  marksmen,  who  took  deliber- 
ate aim  from  behind  trees,  or  over  stone  fences.     Where  the  road 
passed  through  woods,  the  British  found  themselves  between  two 
fires,  dealt  by  unseen  foes,  the  minute  men  having  posted  them- 
sdves  on  each  side  among  the  bushes.     It  was  in  vain  they  threw 
oat  flankers,  and  endeavored  to  dislodge  their  assailants ;  each 
pause  gave  time  for  other  pursuers  to  come  within  reach,  and 
open  attacks  from  different  quarters.     For  several  miles  they 
urged  their  way  along  woody  defiles,  or  roads  skirted  with  fences 
sad  stone  walls,  the  retreat  growing  more  and  more  disastrous ; 
some  were  shot  down,  some  gave  out  through  mere  exhaustion ; 
the  rest  hurried  on,  without  stopping  to  aid  the  fatigued,  or 
wounded.     Before  reaching  Lexington,  Colonel  Smith  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  leg,  and  the  situation  of  the  retreating  troops 
was  becoming  extremely  critical,  when,  about  two  o'clock,  they 
were  met  by  Lord  Percy,  with  a  brigade  of  one  thousand  men, 
sad  two  field-pieces.     His  lordship  had  been  detached  from  Bos- 
ton about  nine  o'clock  by  General  Gage,  in  compliance  with  Colo- 
ad  Smith's  urgent  call  for  a  reinforcement,  and  had  marched 
pUj  through  Roxbury  to  the  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,^'  in  de- 
TMon  of  the  "  rebels."     He  now  found  the  latter  u  more  formi- 
Uile  be  than  he  had  anticipated.     Opening  his  brigade  to  the 
i^t  and  left,  he  received  the  retreating  troops  into  a  hollow 
i|itre ;  where,  fainting  and  exhausted,  they  threw  themselves  on 
ks  ground  to  rest.     His  lordshin  showed  no  disposition  to  ad- 
i^on  their  assailants,  but  contented  himself  with  keeping 
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tlicm  at  boy  with  liis  Geld-pieccs,  which  opcacd  &  vigorous  . 

Hilhurto  the  ProriacIalB,  being  baaty  kviea,  without  »  k-a  <i  . 
had  actuJ  from  individual  impulse,  without  much  concert ;  bui 
DOW  Gciieral  Heath  naa  upon  the  ground,  tie  was  one  of  thutu 
authorized  to  take  command  vheu  the  minute  mea  ahoulil  \k 
called  oat.  That  class  of  eombataots  promptly  obeyed  bin  u^ 
dcra,  and  he  was  efficacious  in  rallying  them,  and  briuging  ikiai 
into  military  order,  when  checked  and  scattered  by  the  &te  of  lii« 
fie  Id -pieces. 

Dr.  Warren,  also,  arrived  on  borscback,  having  Eiporred  froa 
Boston  on  receiving  news  of  the  skirmishing.     In  tbe  subset;ui . 
part  of  the  day,  he  was  ouo  of  the  moat  aetive  and  efficient  u: 
in  the  field.     His  presence,  like  that  of  General  Heath,  regulii  . 
the  infuriated  ardor  of  the  militia,,  and  brought  it  into  syMeui. 

Lord  Percy,  having  allowed  the  troops  a  short  iotcml  f« 
repose  and  refreshment,  continued  the  retreat   towanJ  UuBbib    i 
As  soon  as  he  got  under  march,  the  galling  assault  by  the  |ium-  I 
ing  yeomanry  was  recommenced  in  flank  and  rear.     The  Bnti^ 
soldiery,  irritated  in  turn,  acted  as  if  in  an  eoemy's  coiiii.: 
Houses  and  shops  were  burnt  down  in  Lexington  ;  private  J" 
ings  along  the  road  were  plundered,  and  their  inhabitants  n  ' 
treated.     In  one  instance,  an  unoffending  luvulld  was  waul" 
slain  in  his  own  house.     All  this  increased  the  exuperatimi 
the  yeomanry.     There  was  occasional  sharp   skinnishiug,  • 
bloodshed  on  both  sides,  but  in  general  a  dogged  pursuit,  »l' 
the  retreating  troops  were  galled  at  every  step.     Their  ni.i< 
became  more  and  more  impeded  by  the  number  of  their  wouiu 
Lord    Percy  narrowly  escaped  duuth  from  a  musket-bKll,  nb 
Btnickoffa  button  of  his  waistcoat.     One  uf  his  officers  reuuiii'- 
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Miiiid  woonded  in  West  Cambridge.  His  ammunition  was  fail- 
ing as  he  approached  Charlestown.  The  provincials  pressed  upon 
kin  m  rear,  others  were  advancing  from  Roxburj,  Dorchester, 
and  Milton;  Colonel  Pickering,  with  the  Essex  militia,  seven 
kmdred  strong,  was  at  hand ;  there  was  danger  of  being  inter- 
eqited  in  the  retreat  to  Charlestown.  The  field-pieces  were 
igain  broagbt  into  play,  to  check  the  ardor  of  the  pursuit ;  but 
t%  were  no  longer  objects  of  terror.  The  sharpest  firing  of  the 
pnmncials  was  near  Prospect  Hill,  as  the  harassed  enemy  hur- 
ried ilong  the  Charlestown  road,  eager  to  reach  the  Neck,  and 
get  under  cover  of  their  ships.  The  pursuit  terminated  a  little 
tfter  sonsei,  at  Charlestown  Common,  where  General  Heath 
krooght  the  minute  men  to  a  halt  Within  half  an  hour  more,  a 
powerful  body  of  men,  from  Marblehead  and  Salem,  came  up  to 
f  join  in  the  chase.  "  If  the  retreat,"  writes  Washington,  '^  had 
'  Bot  been  as  precipitate  as  it  was, — and  God  knows  it  could  not 
weD  have  been  more  so, — the  ministerial  troops  must  have  sur- 
leodered,  or  been  totally  out  ofil" 

The  distant  firing  from  the  mainland  had  reached  the  British 
it  Boston.     The  troops  which,  in  the  morning,  had  marched 
througb  Rozbnry,  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  might  have 
been  seen  at  sunset,  hounded  along  the  old  Cambridge  road  to 
Charlestown  Neck,  by  mere  armed  yeomanry.     Gage  was  as- 
tounded at  the  oatastropha     It  was  but  a  short  time  previous 
that  one  of  his  officers,  in  writing  to  friends  in  England,  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  the  Americans  taking  up  arms.     '*  Whenever  it 
eomes  to  blows,"  said  he,  "  he  that  can  run  the  fastest,  will  think 
himself  well  off,  believe  me.     Any  two  regiments  here  ought  to  be 
decimated,  if  ihej  did  not  beat  in  the  field  the  whole  force  of 
Ibe  Hasaaohnsetts  province."    How  frequently,  throughout  this 
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Revolution,  had  the  English  to  pay  the  penalty  of  thus  anderval« 
ning  the  spirit  they  were  provoking  1 

In  this  memorable  affair,  the  British  loss  was  seventy-three 
killed,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  wounded,  and  twenty-six 
missing.  Among  the  slain  were  eighteen  officers.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  forty-nine  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and 
five  missing.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle ;  a  mere  drop  in  amount,  but  a  deluge  in  its  effects,— 
rending  the  colonies  for  ever  from  the  mother  country. 

The  cry  of  blood  from  the  field  of  Lexington,  went  through 
the  land.  None  felt  the  appeal  more  than  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
French  war.  It  roused  John  Stark,  of  New  Hampshire—^ 
trapper  and  hunter  in  his  youth,  a  veteran  in  Indian  warfare,  il 
campaigner  under  Abercrombie  and  Amherst,  now  the  military 
oracle  of  a  rustic  neighborhood.  Within  ten  minutes  after  re- 
ceiving the  alarm,  he  was  spurring  towards  the  sea-coast,  and  on 
the  way  stirring  up  the  volunteers  of  the  Massachusetts  borders, 
to  assemble  forthwith  at  Bedford,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

Equally  alert  was  hb  old  comrade  in  frontier  exploits. 
Colonel  Israel  Putnam.  A  man  on  horseback,  with  a  drum, 
passed  through  his  neighborhood  in  Connecticut,  proclaiming 
British  violence  at  Lexington.  Putnam  was  in  the  field  plough- 
ing,  assisted  by  his  son.  In  an  instant  the  team  was  unyoked ; 
the  plough  left  in  the  furrow ;  the  lad  sent  home  to  give  word  of 
his  father's  departure ;  and  Putnam,  on  horseback,  in  his  working 
garb,  urging  with  all  speed  to  the  camp.  Such  was  the  spirit 
aroused  throughout  the  country.  The  sturdy  yeomanry,  from  all 
parts,  were  hastening  toward  Boston  with  such  weapons  as  were 
at  hand ;  and  happy  was  he  who  could  command  a  mstj  fowling- 
piece  and  a  powder-horn. 
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The  news  reached  Virginia  at  a  critical  moment.  Lord  Dan- 
more,  obeying  a  general  order  issued  by  the  ministry  to  all  tha 
proTincial  govemors,  had  seized  upon  the  military  munitions  of 
the  province.  Here  was  a  similar  measure  to  that  of  Oage. 
The  cry  went  forth  that  the  subjugation  of  the  colonies  was  to  bo 
attempted.  All  Virginia  was  in  combustion.  The  standard  of 
liherty  was  reared  in  every  county ;  there  was  a  general  cry  to 
amu.  Washington  was  looked  to,  from  various  quarters,  to  take 
comnumd.  His  old  comrade  in  arms,  Hugh  Mercer,  was  about 
marehing  down  to  Williamsburg  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  reso- 
lute men,  seven  hundred  strong,  entitled  ^'  The  friends  of  consti- 
tatloQtl  liberty  and  America,"  whom  he  had  organized  and 
drilled  in  Fredericksburg,  and  nothing  but  a  timely  concession  of 
^rd  Daumore,  with  respect  to  some  powder  which  he  had  seized, 
prcTented  his  being  beset  in  his  palace. 

Before  Hugh  Mercer  and  the  Friends  of  Liberty  disbanded 
themselves,  they  exchanged  a  mutual  pledge  to  reassemble  at  a 
moment's  warning,  whenever  called  on  to  defend  the  liberty  and 
rights  of  this  or  any  other  sister  colony. 

Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon,  preparing  to  set  out  for 
Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  the  second  Congress,  when  he  re- 
eved tidings  of  the  affitir  at  Lexington.     Bryan  Fairfax  and 
ihjor  Horatio  Gates  were  his  guests  at  the  time.     They  all  re- 
garded the   event  as  decisive   in  its   consequences;    but  they 
^^garded   it  with  different  feelings.     The  worthy   and   gentle- 
spirited  Fairfax  deplored  it  deeply.     Ho  foresaw  that  it  must 
break  up  all  his  pleasant  relations  in  life ;  arraying  his  dearest 
frieods  against  the  government  to  which,  notwithstanding   the 
errors  of  its  policy,  he  was  loyally  attached  and  resolved  to 
adhere. 
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Gates,  on  the  oootrary,  viewed  it  with  the  eye  of  a  solder  and 
a  place-hunter — ^hitherto  disappointed  in  both  capacities.  This 
event  promised  to  open  a  new  avenue  to  importance  and  com- 
mand, and  he  determined  to  enter  upon  it. 

Washington's  feelings  were  of  a  mingled  nature.     They  may 
be  gathered  from  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  neigfabori  George  Wil- 
liam Fairfax,  then  in  England,  in  which  he  lays  the  blame  of 
this   ''deplorable  afflEdr''  on  the  ministry  and  tfieir  military 
agents;  and  concludes  with  the  following  words,  in  which  the 
yearnings  of  the  patriot  give  affecting  solemnity  to  the  implied 
resolve  of  the  soldier :    ''  Unhappy  it  is  to  reflect  that  a  brother^i 
sword  has  been  sheathed  in  a  brother's  breast;  and  that  the  onoe 
happy  and  peace^'ul  plains  of  America,  are  to  be  either  drenched 
with  blood  or  i^  Wbited  by  slaves.     Sad  alternative  I    But  can 
a  virtuous  mai   \esitate  in  his  choice  ?" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 
BiMnra  w  noors  or  lex  kast— gamp  at  Boeroy — general  aktskas 

KOMK  TO  SUEPmiBB  TIOONDEBOOA — NSW  HAMPSUIBE  GRANTS — 1£THAN  ALLEN 
AVD  IBB  GREEN  MOXTNTADT  BOT8 — BENEDICT  ARNOLD— ArFAIR  OF  TIOONDEROGA 
AlTD  aWWN  POINT — ^A  DASH  AT  flTL  JOHN*B. 

At  Uie  eastward,  the  marph  of  the  Revolution  went  on  with  ac- 
ttlerated  speed.  Thirty  thousand  men  had  been  deemed  neces- 
urj  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  provincial  Congress  of 
Maaachusetts  resolved  to  raise  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred, 
u  its  quota.  Circular  letters,  also,  were  issued  by  the  com- 
Buttee  of  safety,  urging  the  towns  to  enlist  troops  with  all  speed, 
ind  calling  for  military  aid  from  the  other  New  England 
provinces. 

Their  appeals  were  promptly  answered.  Bodies  of  militia, 
^  parties  of  volunteers  from  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  hastened  to  join  the  minute  men  of  Alassachu- 
Mtta  in  forming  a  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  With 
tlie  troops  of  Connecticut,  came  Israel  Putnam ;  having  recently 
raised  a  regiment  in  that  province,  and  received  from  its  Assem- 
bly the  commission  of  brigadier-generaL  Some  of  his  old  com- 
lades  in  French  and  Indian  warfare,  had  hastened  to  join  hia 
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utandnrd.  Such  were  two  of  his  captains,  Dorkee  and  Knowlton. 
Tlw  latter,  who  was  his  especial  favorite,  had  fought  by  his  side 
whou  u  more  hoy. 

The  iH>muiand  of  the  camp  was  given  to  (Jeneral  Ariemas 
Ward,  alri'ady  mentioned.  He  was  a  native  of  Shrewsbuiy,  ia 
Mas^iaohusotts,  and  a  veteran  of  the  seven  years'  war — shaving 
8orvod  as  Ueutonant-colonel  under  Abercrombic.  He  had,  like- 
vriye.  U'ou  a  member  of  the  legislative  bodies,  and  had  recently 
boon  made,  by  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  com- 
ni;uidor-iu-chiof  of  its  forces. 

As  affairs  were  now  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  war  was  consid- 
ennl  iuovi table,  8i>me  bold  spirits  in  Connecticut  conceived  a 
projivt  for  the  outset.  This  was  the  surprisal  of  the  old  forta 
of  Ticoudon^  and  Cn>wn  Point,  already  famous  in  the  French 
war.  Their  situation  on  Lake  Champlain  gave  them  the  com- 
mand i»f  the  main  ruute  to  Canada ;  so  that  the  possession  of 
thorn  would  be  all-important  in  case  of  hostilities.  They  were 
fivMy  prrisinied  and  negligently  guarded,  and  abundantly  fur- 
nishinl  with  artillery  and  military  stores,  so  much  needed  by  the 
}^triot  army. 

Thi^jt  8ohemo  was  sot  on  foot  in  the  purlieus,  as  it  were,  of  the 
pmvinoial  liOgislaturv  of  Connect  tout,  then  in  session.  It  was 
not  o|H'nly  aauotiouod  by  that  body,  but  secretly  &vored,  and 
uuniev  lout  fr\>m  the  treasury  to  those  engaged  in  it  A  com- 
UKttoo  was  apiHuutcd,  al^),  to  accompany  them  to  the  frontier,  aid 
thorn  in  raising  troi^^vjk  and  exorcise  over  them  a  degree  of  supcr- 
iutoitiiouoo  an  J  ivutrol.  * 

Sixttvu  men  were  thus  enlisted  in  Connecticut,  a  greater 
nuuiWr  iu  Madsachusettiis  but  the  greatest  accession  of  force,  waa 
fK^m  what  waa  ealleil  the  "  New  Uampakire  Gninta.''    This  waa 
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a  r^on  haTing  the  Conneeticut  Rirer  on  one  aide,  and  Lake 
ChampUin  and  the  Hudson  River  on  the  other — being,  in 
fact,  the  coontrj  forming  the  present  State  of  Vermont.  It 
had  long  been  a  disputed  territory,  claimed  by  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire.  George  IL  had  decided  in  favor  of  New 
Tork ;  bat  the  Gt>vemor  of  New  Hampshire  had  made  grants  of 
between  one  and  two  hundred  townships  in  it,  whence  it  had 
acquired  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  Oranta  The  settlers 
on  those  grants  resisted  the  attempts  of  New  York  to  eject  them, 
and  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  called  "  The  Green 
Mountain  Boys."  Resolute,  strong-handed  fellows  they  were, 
with  £than  Allen  at  their  head,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  but 
brought  up  among  the  Green  Mountains.  He  and  his  lieutenants, 
Seth  Warner  and  Remember  Baker,  were  outlawed  by  the  Leg- 
ialature  of  New  York,  and  rewards  offered  for  their  apprehension. 
They  and  their  associates  armed  themselves,  set  New  York  at 
defiance,  and  swore  they  would  be  the  death  of  any  one  who  should 
attempt  their  arrest. 

Thus  Ethan  Allen  was  becoming  a  kind  of  Robin  Hood 
among  the  mountains,  when  the  present  crisis  changed  the  rela- 
tive position  of  things  as  if  by  magic.  Boundary  feuds  were 
forgotten  amid  the  great  questions  of  colonial  rights.  Ethan 
Allen  at  once  stepped  forward,  a  patriot,  and  volunteered  with 
his  Green  Mountain  Boys  to  serve  in  the  popular  cause.  He  was 
well  fitted  for  the  enterprise  in  question,  by  his  experience  as  a 
frontier  champion,  his  robustness  of  mmd  and  body,  and  his  fear- 
less spirit.  He  had  a  kind  of  rough  eloquetice,  also,  that  was 
very  effective  with  his  followers.  ^^  His  style,"  says  one,  who 
knew  him  personally, ''  was  a  singular  compound  of  local  barbar- 
isms, scriptural  phrases,  and  oriental  wildness ;  and  though  un« 
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classic,  and  sometimss  ungrammatical,  was  highly  animated  and 
forcible."  Washington,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says  there  was 
**  an  origmal  something  in  him  which  commanded  admiration." 

Thus  reinforced,  the  party,  now  two  hundred  and  seventy 
strong,  poshed  forward  to  Castleton,  a  place  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain.  Here  a  council  of  war  was 
held  on  the  ^d  of  May.  Ethan  Allen  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  expedition,  with  James  Easton  and  Scth  Warner  as  seeond 
and  third  in  command.  Detachments  were  sent  off  to  Skenes- 
borough  (now  Whitehall),  and  another  place  on  the  lake,  with 
orders  to  seize  all  the  boats  they  could  find  and  bring  them  to 
Shoreham,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  whither  Allen  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  main  body. 

At  this  juncture,  another  adventurous  spirit  arrived  at  Cas- 
tleton. This  was  Benedict  Arnold,  since  so  sadly  renowned. 
He,  too,  had  conceived  the  project  of  surprising  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point ;  or,  perhaps,  had  caught  the  idea  from  its  first  agi- 
tators in  Connecticut, — in  the  militia  of  which  province  he  held 
a  captain's  commission.  He  had  proposed  the  scheme  to  the 
Massachusetts  committee  of  safety.  It  had  met  with  their  appro- 
bation. They  had  given  him  a  colonel's  commission,  authorized 
him  to  raise  a  force  in  Western  Massachusetts,  not  exceeding  four 
hundred  men,  and  furnished  him  with  money  and  means.  Arnold 
bad  enlisted  but  a  few  officers  and  men  when  he  heard  of  the 
expedition  from  Connecticut  being  on  the  march.  He  instantly 
hurried  on  with  one  attendant  to  overtake  it,  leaving  his  few  re- 
cruits to  follow,  as  best  they  could :  in  thb  way  he  reached  Cas- 
tleton just  after  the  council  of  war. 

Producing  the  colonel's  commission  received  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts committee  of  safety,  he  now  aspired  to  the  supremt 
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oomnmnd.  His  claims  were  disregarded  by  t!ie  Green  Mountain 
Boys;  they  would  follow  no  leader  but  £than  Allen.  As  tlicy 
formed  the  majority  of  the  party,  Arnold  was  fain  to  acquiesce, 
and  serve  as  a  volunteer,  with  the  rank,  but  not  the  command  of 
colonel. 

The  party  arrived  at  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  of  May.  The  detachment  sent  in  quest  of  boats 
Lad  failed  to  arrive.  There  were  a  few  boats  at  hand,  with 
which  the  transportation  was  commenced.  It  was  slow  work; 
the  night  wore  away ;  day  was  about  to  break,  and  but  eighty- 
three  men,  with  Allen  and  Arnold,  had  crossed.  Should  they 
wait  for  the  residue,  day  would  dawn,  the  garrison  wake,  and 
their  enterprise  might  fail.  Allen  drew  up  his  men,  addressed 
them  in  his  own  emphatic  style,  and  announced  his  intention  to 
make  a  dash  at  the  fort,  without  waiting  for  more  force.  *'  It  is 
a  desperate  attempt,"  said  he,  "  and  I  ask  no  man  to  go  against 
hLi  will.  I  will  take  the  lead,  and  be  the  first  to  advance.  You 
that  are  willmg  to  follow,  poise  your  firelocks."  Not  a  firelock 
hat  was  poised. 

They  mounted  the  hill  briskly,  but  in  silence,  guided  by  a 
boy  from  the  neighborhood.     The  day  dawned  as  Allen  arrived 
at  a  sally  port.     A  sentry  pulled  trigger  on  him,  but  his  piece 
missed  fire.     He  retreated  through  a  covered  way.     Allen  and 
his  men  followed.     Another  sentry  thrust  at  Easton  with  his  . 
bayonet,  but  was  struck  down  by  Allen,  and  begged  for  quarter. 
It  was  granted   on    condition  of  his  leading  the  way  instantly 
to  the  quarters  of  the  commandant,  Captain  Delaplace,  who  was 
yet  in  bed.     Being  arrived  there,  Allen  thundered  at  the  door, 
•ad  denuindcd  a  surrender  of  the  fort.     By  this  time  his  follow- 
had  formed  into  two  lines  on  the  parade-ground,  and  ^^^u 
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three  hearty  cheers.  The  cominaiiidaiit  appeared  at  Yob  door  half- 
dressed,  *^  the  frightened  face  of  his  pretty  wife  peering  OTer  his 
shoulder.-'  He  gaicd  at  Alien  in  bewildered  aatoniahment 
'*By  whose  authority  do  you  act?"  exclaimed  he.  ''In  the 
name  of  the  great  JehoTah,  and  the  Continental  Congress !  "  re- 
plied Allen,  with  a  flourish  of  his  swwd,  and  an  oath  which  we 
do  not  care  to  subjoin. 

There  was  no  disputing  the  point.  The  garrison,  like  the 
commander,  had  been  startled  from  sleep,  and  made  prisoners  as 
they  rushed  forth  in  their  confusion.  A  surrender  accordingly 
took  place.  The  captain,  and  forty-eight  men,  which  composed 
his  garrison,  were  sent  prisoners  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut. 
A  great  supply  of  military  and  naval  stores,  so  important  in  the 
present  crisis,  was  found  in  the  fortress. 

Colonel  Seth  Warner,  who  had  brought  orer  the  residue  of 
the  party  from  Shoreham,  was  now  sent  with  a  detachment 
agaiDst  Crown  Point,  which  surrendered  on  the  12th  of  May, 
without  firing  a  gun ;  the  whole  garrison  being  a  scigcant  and 
twelve  men.     Here  were  taken  upward  of  a  hundred  cannon. 

Arnold  now  insisted  vehemently  on  his  right  to  command 
Tieondcroga;  being,  as  he  said,  the  only  officer  invested  with 
legal  authority.  His  claims  had  again  to  yield  to  the  superior 
popularity  of  Ethan  Allen,  to  whom  the  Connecticut  committee, 
which  had  accompanied  the  enterprise,  gave  an  instrument  in 
writing,  investing  him  with  the  command  of  the  fortress,  and  its 
dependencies,  until  he  should  receive  the  orders  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Assembly,  or  the  Continental  Congresa  Arnold,  while 
forced  to  acquiesce,  sent  a  protest,  and  a  statement  of  his  grier- 
anoes  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
chagrin  was  appeased  by  a  new  project     The  detachment  oriffi- 
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Daily  tent  to  aeiie  upon  boats  at  Skenesborough,  arrived  with  a 
Bchooner,  and  aereral  bateaux.  It  was  immediately  concerted 
between  Allen  and  Arnold  to  cruise  in  them  down  the  lake,  and 
nurpriae  St  John's,  on  the  Sorel  Rirer,  the  frontier  post  of  Can- 
ada. The  schooner  was  accordingly  armed  with  cannon  from  the 
fort.  Arnold,  who  had  been  a  seaman  in  his  youth,  took  the 
command  of  her,  while  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  cm- 
barked  in  the  bateaux. 

Arnold  outsailed  the  other  craft,  and  arriving  at  St.  John^s, 
surprised  and  made  prisoners  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men ;  cap- 
tured a  king^s  sloop  of  seventy  tons,  with  two  brass  siz-pouuders 
and  seven  men;  took  four  bateaux,  destroyed  several  others, 
and  theo,  learning  that  troops  were  on  the  way  from  Montreal 
and  Chamblee,  spread  all  his  sails  to  a  favoring  breeze,  and  swept 
up  the  lake  with  his  prizes  and  prisoners,  and  some  valuable 
Btores,  which  he  had  scoured. 

He  had  not  sailed  far  when  he  met  Ethan  Allen  and  the  bat- 
eaux. Salutes  were  exchaoged ;  cannon  on  one  side,  musketry 
on  the  other.  Allen  boarded  the  sloop ;  learnt  from  Arnold  the 
particulars  of  his  success,  and  determined  to  push  on,  take  pos- 
session of  St  John^e,  and  garrison  it  with  one  hundred  of  his 
Green  Mountain  Boys.  He  was  foiled  in  the  attempt  by  the  su- 
perior force  which  had  arrived ;  so  he  returned  to  his  station  at 
Ticonderoga. 

Thus  a  partisan  band,  unpractised  in  the  art  of  war,  had,  by 
a  series  of  daring  exploits,  and  almost  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
won  for  the  patriots  the  command  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
mod  thrown  open  the  great  highway  to  Canada. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


SaOOlTD  SSBBION  OF  €X>XORKSi — JOHN  HANCOCK — ^PEimON  TO  THK  KING rXDCKAX 

UNION — MILITART  MKA8URB— DKBATEB  ABOUT  THE  AKMT— ilUEBTION  AS  TO 
OOMMANDKR-IN-CHIKP — APPOINTMENT  OP  WASHINGTON^  OTHER  APPOINTMENIB 
LETTERS  OF  WASHINGTON  TO  HIS  WIPE  AND  BROTHER — PREPARATIONS  FOR  DE- 
PARTURE. 

The  second  General  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
10th  of  May.  Peyton  Randolph  was  again  elected  as  president; 
but  being  obliged  to  return,  and  occupy  his  place  as  speaker  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly,  John  Hancock,  of  Massachusetts^  was 
elcTated  to  the  chair. 

A  lingering  feeling  of  attachment  to  the  mother  country, 
struggling  with  the  growing  spirit  of  self-government,  was  mani- 
fested in  the  proceedings  of  this  remarkable  body.  Many  of 
those  most  active  in  vindicating  colonial  rights,  and  Washington 
among  the  number,  still  indulged  the  hope  of  an  eventual  recon- 
ciliation, while  few  entertained,  or,  at  least,  avowed  the  idea  of 
complete  independence. 

A  second  "  humble  and  dutiful "  petition  to  the  king  was 
moved,  but  met  with  strong  opposition.  John  Adams  condemned 
.It  as  an  imbecile  measure,  calculated  to  embarrass  the  proceed- 
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iDgs  of  GoDgresfl.  He  was  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action. 
Other  members  concurred  with  him.  Indeed,  the  measure  itself 
seemed  bat  a  mere  form,  intended  to  reconcile  the  half-scrupu- 
lous; for  sabseqaently,  when  it  was  carried,  Congress,  in  face  of 
it,  went  on  to  assume  and  exercise  the  powers  of  a  sovereign  au- 
thority. A  federal  union  was  formed,  leaving  to  each  colony  the 
right  of  regulating  its  internal  affairs  according  to  its  own  indi- 
vidual constitution,  but  vesting  in  Congress  the  power  of  making 
peace  or  war ;  of  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances ;  of  regulat- 
ing general  commerce ;  in  a  word,  of  legislating  on  all  such  mat- 
ters as  regarded  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

The  executive  power  was  to  be  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve, 
ebosen  by  Congress  from  among  its  own  members,  and  to  hold 
oflice  for  a  limited  time.  Such  colonies  as  had  not  sent  delegates 
to  Congress,  might  yet  become  members  of  the  confederacy  by 
agreeing  to  its  conditions.  Georgia,  which  had  hitherto  hesi- 
tated, soon  joined  the  league,  which  thus  extended  from  Nova 
Seotia  to  Florida. 

GongresB  lost  no  time  in  exercising  their  federated  powers. 
In  virtue  of  them,  they  ordered  the  enlistment  of  troops,  the 
eoiistnicti(Mi  of  forts  in  various  parts  of  the  colonics,  the  provision 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores ;  while  to  defray  the 
expense  of  these,  and  other  measures,  avowedly  of  self  defence, 
they  authorised  the  emission  of  notes  to  the  amount  of  three  mil- 
Uona  of  dollars,  bearing  the  inscription  of  "  The  United  Colo- 
nies ; "  the  faith  of  the  confederacy  being  pledged  for  their  re- 
demption. 

A  retaliating  decree  was  passed,  prohibiting  all  supplies  of 
prorisiona  to  the  British  fisheries  ;  and  another,  declaring  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  absolved  from  its  oom^cX  VvX!si 
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the  crown,  by  the  riolatton  of  its  charter ;  and  reoommendiDg  it 
to  form  an  internal  goremment  for  itaell 

The  pnblic  sense  of  Washington's  military  talents  and  ezpe- 
ricncc,  was  erinoed  in  his  being  chairman  of  all  the  committees 
appointed  for  military  affairs.  Most  of  the  roles  and  regolationa 
for  the  army,  and  the  measures  for  defence,  were  derised  by  him. 

The  situation  of  the  New  England  army,  actually  besieging 
Boston,  became  an  early  and  absorbing  consideration.  It  was 
without  munitions  of  war,  without  arms,  clothing,  or  pay;  in 
fact,  without  legislative  countenance  or  encouragement  Unless 
sanctioned  and  assisted  by  Congress,  there  was  danger  of  its  dis- 
solution.  If  dissolTcd,  how  could  another  be  collected?  If  dis- 
solved, what  would  there  be  to  prevent  the  British  from  sallying 
out  of  Boston,  and  spreading  desolation  throughout  the  country  ? 

All  this  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  out  of  doors. 
The  disposition  to  uphold  the  army  was  general ;  but  the  difficult 
question  was,  who  should  be  commander-in-chief?  Adams,  in  his 
diary,  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  conflict  of  opinions  and  interests 
within  doors.  There  was  a  southern  party,  he  said,  which  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  a  New  England  army,  commanded  by  a 
New  England  general.  ''  Whether  this  jealousy  was  sincere,** 
writes  he,  "  or  whether  it  was  mere  pride,  and  a  hanghty  ambi- 
tion of  furnishing  a  southern  general  to  command  the  northern 
army,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  intention  was  very  visible  to  me, 
that  Colonel  Washington  was  their  object ;  and  so  many  of  our 
stanchcst  men  were  in  the  plan,  that  we  could  carry  nothing 
without  conceding  to  it.  There  was  another  embarrassment, 
which  was  never  publicly  known,  and  which  was  carefully  con- 
cealed by  those  who  knew  it :  the  Massachusetts  and  other  New 
England  delegates  were  divided.     Mr.  Hancock  and  Mr.  Cushing 
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Imng  Vack ;  Mr.  Fame  did  not  come  forward,  and  even  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Adams  waa  irresolute.  Mr.  Hancock  himself  had  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  appointed  oommandcr-in-chief.  Whether  he  thought 
an  election  a  compliment  due  to  him,  and  intended  to  have  the 
honor  of  declining  it,  or  whether  he  would  have  accepted  it,  I 
know  not.  To  the  compliment,  he  had  some  pretensions ;  for,  at 
that  time,  his  exertions,  sacrifices,  and  general  merits  in  the  cause 
of  his  country,  had  been  incomparably  greater  than  those  of 
Colonel  Washington.  But  the  delicacy  of  his  health,  and  his  en- 
tire want  of  experience  in  actual  service,  though  an  excellent 
militia  officer,  were  decisive  objections  to  him  in  my  mind." 

General  Charles  Lee  was  at  that  time  in  Philadelphia.  His 
former  visit  had  made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  active  interest  he  had  manifested  in  the 
cause  was  well  known,  and  the  public  had  an  almost  extravagant 
idea  of  his  military  qualifications.  He  was  of  foreign  birth,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  deemed  improper  to  confide  the  supreme  com- 
mand to  any  but  a  native-born  American.  In  fact,  if  he  was 
sincere  in  what  we  have  quoted  from  his  letter  to  Burke,  he  did 
Bot  aspire  to  such  a  signal  mark  of  confidence. 

The  opinion  evidently  inclined  in  favor  of  W^ashington ;  yet 
it  was  promoted  by  no  clique  of  partisans  or  admirers.  More 
than  one  of  the  Virginia  delegates,  says  Adams,  were  cool  on 
the  subject  of  this  appointment ;  and  particularly  Mr.  Pendleton^ 
was  clear  and  full  against  it.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
Washington  in  this,  as  in  every  other  situation  in  life,  made  no 
step  in  advance  to  clutch  the  impending  honor. 

Adams,  in  his  diary,  claims  the  credit  of  bringing  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  a  decision.  Rising  in  his  place,  one  day, 
ud  stating  briefly,  but  earnestly,  the  exigencies  of  the  caa^^  Vi^ 
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moved  th&t  Congress  should  adopt  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and 
appoint  a  general.  Though  this  was  not  the  time  to  nominate  the 
person,  *^  jet/^  adds  he,  ^'  as  I  had  reason  to  believe  this  was  a 
point  of  some  difficulty,  I  had  no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  I 
had  but  one  gentleman  in  my  mind  for  that  important  command, 
and  that  was  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  was  among  us  and 
very  well  known  to  all  of  us ;  a  gentleman,  whoso  skill  and  cxpe- 
riouco  as  an  officer,  whoso  independent  fortune,  great  talents,  and 
excellent  universal  character  would  command  the  approbation  of 
all  America,  and  unite  the  cordial  exertions  of  all  the  colonies 
better  than  any  other  person  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Washington, 
who  happened  to  sit  near  the  door,  as  soon  as  he  heard  me  allude 
to  him,  from  his  usual  modesty,  darted  into  the  library-room. 
Mr.  Hancock,  who  was  our  president,  which  gave  mo  an  oppor- 
tuuity  to  observe  his  countenance,  while  I  was  speaking  on  the 
state  of  the  colonies,  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and  the  enemy, 
heard  me  with  visible  pleasure;  but  when  I  came  to  describe 
Washington  for  the  commander,  I  never  remarked  a  more  sudden 
and  striking  change  of  countenance.  Mortification  and  resent- 
ment were  expressed  as  forcibly  as  his  face  could  exhibit  them.*^ 

'^  When  the  subject  came  under  debate,  several  delegates  op- 
posed the  appointment  of  Washington ;  not  from  personal  objeo- 
tions,  but  because  the  army  were  all  from  New  England,  and  had 
a  general  of  their  own.  General  Artemas  Ward,  with  whom  they 
appeared  well  satisfied;  and  under  whose  command  they  had 
proved  themselves  able  to  imprison  the  British  army  in  Boston; 
Avhich  w:is  all  that  was  to  be  expected  or  desired." 

The  subject  was  postponed  to  a  future  day.  In  the  interim, 
pains  were  taken  out  of  doors  to  obtain  a  unanimity,  and  the 
voices  were  in  general  so  clearly  in  favor  of  Washington,  that  the 
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diBsantient  members  were  persuaded  to  withdraw  their  opposi- 
tion. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  army  was  regularly  adopted  by 
Congress,  and  the  pay  of  the  commander-in-chief  fixed  at  five 
hundred  dollars  a  month.  Many  still  clung  to  the  idea,  that  in 
all  these  proceedings  they  were  merely  opposing  the  measures  of 
the  ministry,  and  not  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  thus  the 
army  before  Boston  was  designated  as  the  Continental  Army,  in 
ooDtradistinotion  to  that  under  Qeneral  Gage,  which  was  called 
the  Ministerial  Army. 

In  this  stage  of  the  business  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  rose, 
and  nominated  Washington  for  the  station  of  commander-in-chief. 
The  election  was  by  ballot,  and  was  unanimous.  It  was  formally 
announced  to  him  by  the  president,  on  the  following  day,  when  he 
had  taken  his  seat  in  Congress.  Rising  in  his  place,  he  briefly 
expresi^  his  high  and  grateful  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  on 
him,  and  his  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause.  "  Bat,'*  added  he, 
'*  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  repu- 
tation, I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the 
room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not 
think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honored  with.  As  to 
pay,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary 
consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  em- 
ployment, at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I 
do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  of  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count of  my  expenses.  Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  dischurge, 
and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

^  There  is  something  charming  to  me  in  the  conduct  of  Wash- 
ington," writes  Adams  to  a  friend ;  "  a  gentleman  of  one  of  the 
first  fortunes  upon  the  continent,  leaving  his  delicious  Tetlt^tn!^\i\»> 
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liis  fimilT  and  frie^dbs  ncriScing  his  ciae,  and  limardmg  all,  in 
tlio  cauMf  of  his  countrv.  ills  tiovs  are  noblo  and  disinterested, 
ilo  declared,  when  be  accepted  the  mighty,  trost,  that  he  would 
laj  betWe  us  an  exact  accoont  of  his  expenses,  and  not  accept  a 
shilling  of  ]^y.** 

Four  uuijor  generals  were  to  be  appointed.  Among  those 
specified  were  General  Charles  Lee  and  General  Ward.  Mr. 
Mifflin,  of  PhiUidel(>hia,  who  was  Leo's  especial  friend  and  ad* 
■direr,  urged  that  he  should  be  second  in  command.  "  General 
Lee/'  said  he«  **  would  sorrc  cheerfullv  under  Washington ;  but 
considering  his  raiJu  character,  and  experience,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected! to  senre  under  anr  other,  lie  must  be  auf  seeundus,  aui 
nulius. 

Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  as  strenuously  objected  that  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  to  expect  that  General  Ward,  who  was  ac- 
tually in  command  of  the  army  in  Boston,  should  senre  under  any 
man;  but  under  a  stranger  he  ought  not  to  senre.  General  Ward, 
accordingly,  was  elected  the  second  in  command,  and  Loe  the 
third.  The  other  two  major-genoraLs  were,  Philip  Schuyler,  of 
New  York,  and  Israel  Putnam,  of  Connecticut  Eight  brigadier- 
generals  were  likewise  appointed ;  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, Darid  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John 
Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Greene. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Mifflin's  objection  to  having  Lee  ranked 
under  Ward,  as  being  beneath  his  dignity  and  merits,  he  himself 
made  no  scruple  to  acquiesce ;  though,  judging  from  his  supers 
cilious  character,  and  from  circumstances  in  his  subsequent  con* 
duct,  he  no  doubt  considered  himself  vastly  superior  to  the  pro- 
vincial officers  placed  over  hint 

At  Washington's  express  request,  his  old  friend.  Major  Horatio 
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Oates,  then  absent  at  his  estate  in  Virginia,  was  appointed  ad* 
jutant-generaly  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

Adams,  aceording  to  his  own  account,  was  extremely  loth  to 
admit  either  Lee  or  Crates  into  the  American  service,  although 
he  considered  them  officers  of  great  experience  and  confessed  abil- 
itiesL  He  apprehended  difficulties,  he  said,  from  the  ^natural 
prejudioes  and  virtuoos  attachment  of  our  countrymen  to  their 
own  officers."  *'  But,"  adds  he,  '^  considering  the  earnest  desire 
of  Ckneral  Washington  to  have  the  assistance  of  those  officers, 
the  extreme  attachment  of  many  of  our  best  friends  in  the  south- 
em  colonies  to  them,  the  reputation  they  would  give  to  our  arms  in 
Europe,  and  especially  with  the  ministerial  generals  and  army  in 
Boston,  as  well  as  the  real  American  merit  of  both,  I  could  not 
withhold  my  vote  from  either."  ' 

The  reader  will  possibly  call  these  circumstances  to  mind 
when,  on  a  future  page,  he  finds  how  Lee  and  Gates  requited  the 
friendship  to  which  chiefly  they  owed  their  appointments. 

In  this  momentous  change  in  his  condition,  which  suddenly 
altered  all  his  course  of  life,  and  called  him  immediately  to  the 
camp,  Washington's  thoughts  recurred  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  its 
rural  delights,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  whence  he  was  to  be  again 
exiled.  His  chief  concern,  however,  was  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tress it  might  cause  to  his  wife.  His  letter  to  her  on  the  subject 
is  written  in  a  tone  of  manly  tenderness.  "  You  may  believe 
me,"  writes  he,  "  when  I  assure  you,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that,  so  far  from  seeking  this  appointment,  I  have  used  every  en- 
deavor in  my  power  to  avoid  it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness 
to  part  with  you  and  the  family,  but  ft'om  a  consciousness  of  its 
being  a  trust  too  great  for  my  capacity ;  and  I  should  enjoy  more 
ml  hAppineBB  in  one  month  with  you  at  home  than  I  haN^  XVi^ 
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most  distant  prospect  of  finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be 
seven  times  seven  years.  Bat  as  it  has  been  a  kind  of  destiny 
that  has  thrown  me  upon  this  service,  I  shall  hope  that  my  under- 
taking it  is  designed  to  answer  some  good  purpose.    •     •     •     • 

*'  I  shall  rely  confidently  on  that  Providence  which  has  hereto- 
fore preserved,  and  been  bountiful  to  me,  not  doubting  but  that  I 
shall  return  safe  to  you  in  the  Fall  I  shall  feel  no  pain  from 
the  toil  or  danger  of  the  campaign ;  my  unhappiness  will  flow 
from  the  uneasiness  I  know  you  will  feel  from  being  left  alone. 
I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  summon  your  whole  fortitude,  and 
pass  your  time  as  agreeably  as  possible.  Nothing  will  give  me 
so  much  sincere  satisfaction  as  to  hear  this,  and  to  hear  it  from 
your  own  pen." 

And  to  his  favorite  brother;  John  Augustine,  he  writes :  "  I 
am  now  to  bid  adieu  to  you,  and  to  every  kind  of  domestic  ease, 
for  a  while.  I  am  embarked  on  a  wide  ocean,  boundless  in  its 
prospect,  and  in  which,  perhaps,  no  safe  harbor  is  to  be  found. 
I  have  been  called  upon  by  the  unanimous  voioe  of  the  colonies  to 
take  the  command  of  the  continental  army ;  an  honor  I  neither 
sought  after,  nor  desired,  as  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it 
requires  great  abilities,  and  much  more  experience,  than  I  am 
master  of."  And  subsequently,  referring  to  his  wife :  "  I  shall 
hope  that  my  friends  will  visit,  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  my  wife  as  much  as  they  can,  for  my  departure  will,  I 
know,  be  a  catting  stroke  upon  her ;  and  on  this  account  alone  I 
have  many  disagreeable  sensations." 

On  the  20th  of  June,  he  received  his  commission  from  the 
president  of  Congress.  The  following  day  was  fixed  upon  for  his 
departure  for  the  army.  He  reviewed  previously,  at  the  request 
of  their  officers,  pcvcrnl  militia  companies  of  horse  and  foot 
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Ererj  one  wu  anxioas  to  see  the  new  commander,  and  rarely  has 

■ 

the  public  beau  ideal  of  a  commander  been  so  fully  answered. 
He  was  now  in  the  vigor  of  his  days,  forty-three  years  of  age, 
stately  in  person,  noble  in  his  demeanor,  calm  and  dignified  in  his 
deportment;  as  he  sat  his  horse,  with  manly  grace,  his  military 
presence  delighted  every  eye,  and  wherever  he  went  the  air  rang 
with  aoolamations. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

MOSK  TEOOPB  AKRITB  AT  BOnON— «l3fKRAlft   BOWK,  BCBGOTin,    AND    CU3IT0I 
PaOCL«llATIOX  OP  OAOm — NATUBE  OP  THB  AMBRICAN  ABMY      BOOBUnTL  OOSCMTCr 
or  THK   BBmiUI  OrnCEBS — ^PBOJEGT  or  THB  AMEBI0A!CB  to  BBBB  UrON  BBKi3»*t 

uiLL — Putnam's  opixiox  or  rr-^BANcnoNBD  by  pbbboott — BOcniBXAL  mabco 
or  THE  DB^A(lIME^r^ — roRnrriNO  or  bunkeb'b  hill — bbbax  or  day,  and 

ASTOXIAUMENT  Or  THE  KMEMY. 

While  CoDgress  bad  been  deliberating  on  the  adoption  of  the 
army,  and  the  nomination  of  a  commander-in-cbief,  events  bad 
been  thickening  and  drawing  to  a  crisis  in  the  excited  region 
about  Boston.  The  provincial  troops  which  blockaded  the  town 
prevented  supplies  by.  land,  the  neighboring  country  refiued  to 
furnish  them  by  water ;  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables  were  no 
longer  to  be  procured,  and  Boston  began  to  experience  the  priva- 
tions of  a  besieged  city. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  arrived  ships  of  war  and  transports 
from  £ngland,  bringing  large  reinforcements,  under  Oenerals 
IIowc,  Burgoyne,  and  Henry  Clinton,  conmianders  of  high  repu- 
tation. 

As  the  ships  entered  the  harbor,  and  the  "  rebel  camp  "  was 
pointed  out,  ten  thousand  yeomanry  beleaguering  a  town  garri- 
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Boned  hj  fire  thousand  regulars,  Burgojne  ooold  not  restrain  a 
burst  of  surprise  and  soorn.  *^  What  I  ^'  cried  he,  ^'  ten  thousand 
peasants  keep  five  thousand  king's  troops  shut  up  1  Well,  let  us 
get  in,  and  well  soon  find  elbow-room." 

Inspirited  by  those  reinforcements,  General  Oage  determined 
to  take  the  field.  Previously,  however,  in  conformity  to  instruc- 
tions from  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  head  of  the  war  department,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  (i2th  June),  putting  the  province  under 
martial  law,  threatening  to  treat  as  rebels  and  traitors  all  mal- 
eontents  who  should  continue  under  arms,  together  with  their  aid- 
ers and  abettors;  but  offering  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  allegiance.  From  this  prof- 
(Sered  amnesty,  however,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  were 
sq>ecial]y  excepted ;  their  offences  being  pronounced  "  too  flagi- 
Uons  not  to  meet  with  condign  punishment." 

This  proclamation  only  served  to  put  the  patriots  on  the  alert 
against  such  measures  as  might  be  expected  to  follow,  and  of 
which  their  friends  in  Boston  stood  ready  to  apprise  them.  The 
besieging  force,  in  the  mean  time,  was  daily  augmented  by  rc- 
craits  and  volunteers,  and  now  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
■en  distributed  at  various  points.  Its  character  and  organiza- 
tion were  pcnmliar.  As  has  well  been  observed,  it  could  not  bo 
cdled  a  national  army,  for,  as  yet,  there  was  no  nation  to  own  it ; 
it  was  not  under  the  authority  of  the  Continental  Congress,  tlie 
act  of  that  body  recognising  it  not  having  as  yt^c  been  passed, 
shI  tbe  authority  of  that  body  it«elf  not  having  been  acknow- 
bdged.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  four  distinct 
bodies  of  troops,  belonging  to  different  provinces,  and  each  having 
\  leader  of  it«  own  election.  About  ten  thousand  belonged  to 
iiuottBy  and  were  under  the  command  of  General  \rlo.T\\\^ 
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Ward,  whose  heftd-qiurtera  were  at  Cambridge.  Another  body 
of  troo|>8,  under  Colonel  John  Stark,  already  mentioned,  came 
from  New  Hampshire.  Rhode  Island  fiimished  a  third,  nndcr 
the  command  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene.  A  fourth  was  from 
Conuecticut,  under  the  veteran  Putnam. 

These  bodies  of  troops,  being  from  different  colonies,  were 
iuilcpondcnt  of  each  other,  and  had  their '  several  oommander& 
Those  from  New  Hampshire  were  instructed  to  obey  General 
Ward  as  commander-in-chief;  with  the  rest,  it  was  a  voluntary 
act,  rendered  in  consideration  of  his  being  military  chief  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  province  which,  as  allies,  they  came  to  defend. 
There  was,  in  fact,  but  little  organisation  in  the  army.  Nothing 
kept  it  together,  and  gave  it  unity  of  action,  but  a  common  feel- 
ing of  exasperated  patriotism. 

The  troops  knew  but  little  of  military  discipline.  Almost  all 
were  familiar  with  the  use  of  fire-arms  in  hunting  and  fowling; 
many  had  served  in  frontier  campaigns  against  the  French,  and 
in  "  bush-fighting  "  with  the  Indians ;  but  none  were  acquainted 
with  regular  service  or  the  discipline  of  European  armies.  There 
was  a  regiment  of  artillery,  partly  organised  by  Colonel  Gridley, 
a  skilful  engineer,  and  furnished  with  nine  field-pieces ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  were  without  military  dress  or  accou* 
trcmcuts ;  most  of  them  were  hasty  levies  of  yeomanry,  some  of 
whom  had  seized  their  rifles  and  fowling-pieces,  and  turned  out  in 
their  working  clothes  and  homespun  country  garbs.  It  was  an 
army  of  volunteers,  subordinate  through  inclination  and  respect 
to  officers  of  their  own  choice,  and  depending  for  sustenance  on 
supplies  sent  from  their  several  towns. 

Such  was  the  army  spread  over  an  extent  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  and  keeping  watch  upon  the  town  of  Boston,  ooutaining  at 
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tint  iuM  a  population  of  seyeDteen  thousand  souls,  and  garri- 
Moed  with  more  than  ten  thousand  British  troops,  disciplined  and 
experienced  in  the  wars  of  Europe. 

In  the  disposition  of  these  forces,  General  Ward  had  sta- 
tiooed  himself  at  Cambridge,  with  the  main  body  of  about  nine 
tkouud  men  and  four  companies  of  artillery.  Lieutenant- 
general  Thomas,  second  in  command,  was  posted,  with  five  thou- 
■••i  Uassachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  troops,  and 
tkree  or  four  companies  of  artillery,  at  Roxbury  and  Dorchester, 
formiDg  the  right  wing  of  the  army ;  while  the  left,  composed  in 
i  great  measure  of  New  Hampshire  troops,  stretched  through 

Nedibrd  to  the  hills  of  Chelsea. 

It  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the  British  officers  and  soldiers, 

to  be  thus  hemmed  in  by  what  they  termed  a  rustic  rout  with 
eilico  frocks  and  fowling-pieces.  The  same  scornful  and  taunting 
>pint  prevailed  among  them,  that  the  cavaliers  of  yore  indulged 
tenrd  the  Covenanters.  Considering  episcopacy  as  the  only  loyal 
end  royal  futh,  they  insulted  and  desecrated  the  "  sectarian  " 
fleeee  of  worship.  One  was  turned  into  a  riding  school  for  the 
^Talry,  and  the  fire  in  the  stove  was  kindled  with  books  from 
^  library  of  its  pastor.  The  Provincials  retaliated  by  turning 
^  Episcopal  church  at  Cambridge  into  a  barrack,  and  melting 
down  its  organ-pipes  into  bullets. 

Both  parties  panted  for  action;  the  British  through  impa- 
tience of  their  humiliating  position,  and  an  eagerness  to  chastise 
what  they  considered  the  presumption  of  their  besiegers;  the 
Provincials  through  enthusiasm  in  their  cause,  a  thirst  for  enter- 
prise and  exploit,  and,  it  must  bo  added,  an  unconsciousness  of 
their  own  military  deficiencies. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the   peninsula  of  Charlestown 
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(called  from  a  village  of  tho  somo  name),  which  lies  opposite  to 
tho  north  side  of  Boston.  The  heights,  which  swell  up  in  rear 
of  the  village,  overlook  the  town  and  shipping.  The  project  was 
cfUH-cived  in  the  besieging  camp  to  seiie  and  occupy  those 
heights.  A  council  of  war  was  held  upon  the  subject.  Tho  ar- 
giinicuts  in  favor  of  the  attempt  were,  that  the  army  was  anxious 
to  he  employed ;  that  the  country  was  dissatisfied  with  its  inac* 
tivity,  and  that  the  enemy  might  thus  be  drawn  out  to  ground 
where  they  might  be  fought  to  advantage.  (General  Putnam  was 
one  of  tho  most  8trenuou.s  in  fiivor  of  tho  measure. 

Some  of  the  more  wary  and  judicious,  among  whom  were 
General  Ward  and  Dr.  Warren,  doubted  the  expediency  of  in* 
trenching  themselves  on  those  heights,  and  tho  possibility  of 
maintaining  so  exposed  a  post,  scantily  furnished,  as  they  were, 
with  ordnance  and  ammunition.  Besides,  it  might  bring  on  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  which  it  was  not  safe  to  risk. 

Putnam  made  light  of  the  danger.  Ho  was  confident  of  the 
bravery  of  the  militia  if  intrenched,  having  seen  it  tried  in  the 
old  French  war.  '*  The  Americans,"  said  he,  "  are  never  afraid 
of  their  heads ;  they  only  think  of  their  legs ;  shelter  them,  and 
they 41  fight  for  ever."  He  was  seconded  by  General  Pomeroy,  a 
leader  of  like  stamp,  and  another  veteran  of  the  French  war. 
lie  had  been  a  hunter  in  his  time ;  a  dead  shot  with  a  rifle,  and 
waR  ready  to  lead  troops  against  the  enemy,  ''  with  five  cartridges 
to  a  man." 

The  daring  councils  of  such  men  are  always  captivating  to 
the  inexperienced;  but  in  the  present  instance,  they  were  sanc- 
tioned by  one  whose  opinion  in  such  matters,  and  in  this-vicinitj| 
possessed  peculiar  weight.  This  was  Colonel  William  Prcsootfe, 
of  Pepperell,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  minute  men.     He^ 
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too,  had  seen  ser^ce  in  the  French  war,  and  acquired  reputation 
fts  a  lieutenant  of  in&ntrj  at  the  capture  of  Gape  Breton.  This 
waisoficient  to  oonatitnte  him  an  oracle  in  the  present  instance. 
He  WM  now  aboat  fifty  years  of  age,  tall  and  commanding  in  his 
ippearanoe,  and  retaining  the  port  of  a  soldier.  What  was  more, 
he  had  a  military  garb;  being  equipped  with  a  three-cornered 
hat,  t  top  wig,  and  a  single-breasted  blue  coat,  with  facings  and 
kpped  np  at  the  skirts.  All  this  served  to  give  him  consequence 
•moi^  the  rustic  militia  officers  with  whom  he  was  in  council. 

His  opinion,  probably,  settled  the  question ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  seise  on  and  fortify  Bunker's  Hill  and  Dorchester 
Heights.  In  deference,  however,  to  the  suggestions  of  the  more 
caations,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  measure  until  they  were 
nffieiently  supplied  with  the  munitions  of  war  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  heights  when  seised. 

Secret  intelligence  hurried  forward  the  project.  Ocnera'l 
Gage,  it  was  said,  intended  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester 
Heists  on  the  night  of  the  1 8th  of  June.  These  heights  lay 
•n  the  opposite  side  of  Boston,  and  the  committee  were  ig* 
lorant  of  their  localities.  Those  on  Charlestown  Neck,  being 
■Bar  at  hand,  had  some  time  before  been  reconnoiterod  by  Colo- 
ad  Richard  Oridlcy,  and  other  of  the  engineers.  It  was  deter- 
ttiiied  to  seise  and  fortify  these  heights  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
Ike  16lh  of  June,  in  anticipation  of  the  movement  of  General 
Cage.  Troops  were  draughted  for  the  purpose  from  the  Massu- 
daaetts  regiments  of  Colonels  Prescott,  Frye  and  Bridges. 
There  was  also  a  fatigue  party  of  about  two  hundred  men  from 
Tfltnam's  Connecticut  troops,  led  by  his  favorite  officer,  Captain 
Enowlton  ;  together  with  a  company  of  forty-nine  artillery  men, 
lith  two  field-pieces,  oommaudud  by  Captain  Samuel  Gnd\Q>{. 
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A  little  before  sunset  the  troops,  aboat  twelve  hundred  in  all, 
assembled  on  the  common,  in  front  of  Giincral  Ward^s  quarters. 
They  came  provided  with  packs,  blankets  and  provisions  for  fbnr- 
and- twenty  hours,  but  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  ezpeditioa 
Being  all  paraded,  prayers  were  offered  up  by  the  reverend  Presi- 
dent Langdon,  of  Harvard  College;  after  which  they  all  set 
forward  on  their  silent  march. 

Colonel  Prcscott,  from  his  experience  in  military  matters,  and 
his  being  an  officer  in  the  Massachusetts  line,  had  been  chosen  by 
General  Ward  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  His  written  orders 
were  to  fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  and  defend  the  works  until  he 
should  be  relieved.  Colonel  Richard  Qridley,  the  chief  engineer, 
who  had  likewise  served  in  the  French  war,  was  to  accompany 
him  and  plan  the  fortifications.  It  was  understood  that  reinforce- 
ments and  refreshments  would  be  sent  to  the  fatigue  party  in  the 
morning. 

The  detachment  left  Cambridge  about  9  o'clock.  Colonel  Prcs- 
cott taking  the  lead,  preceded  by  two  sergeants  with  dark  lan- 
terns. At  Charlostown  Neck  they  were  joined  by  Major  BrookS| 
of  Bridges'  regiment,  and  General  Putnam ;  and  here  were  the 
waggons  laden  with  intrenching  tools,  which  first  gave  the  men  aa 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  enterprise. 

Charlestown  Neck  is  a  narrow  isthmus,  connecting  the  penin* 
sula  with  the  main  land;  having  the  Mystic  River,  about  half  m 
mile  wide,  on  the  north,  and  a  large  cmbayment  of  Charles  River 
on  the  south  or  right  side. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  for 
they  were  coming  on  ground  over  which  the  British  kept  jealous 
watch.  They  had  erected  a  battery  at  Boston  on  Copp's  Hill. 
immediately  opposite  to  Charlestown.     Vive  of  their  veaaels  of 
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wirvere  stationed  so  as  to  bear  upon  tho  peninsula  from  difforeiit 
dinctions,  and  the  gans  of  one  of  them  swept  the  isthmus,  or 
narrow  neek  jnst  mentioned. 

Across  thb  isthmus,  Colonel  Prescott  conducted  the  dctach- 
Bcot  ondisooTered,  and  up  the  ascent  of  Bunker's  Hill.  This 
eommences  at  the  Neck,  and  slopes  up  for  about  three  hundred 
Jirds  to  its  summit,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
Ugh.  It  then  declines  toward  the  south,  and  is  connected  by  a 
ridge  with  Breed's  Hill,  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  The 
crests  of  the  two  hills  are  about  seven  hundred  yards  apart. 

On  attaining  the  heights,  a  question  rose  which  of  the  two 
thej  should  proceed  to  fortify.     Bunker's  Hill  was  specified  in 
the  written  orders  given  to  Colonel  Prescott  by  Groneral  Ward, 
hot  Breed's  Hill  was  much  nearer  to  Boston,  and  had  a  better 
command  of  the  town  and  shipping.     Bunker's  Hill,  also,  being 
on  the  upper  and  narrower  part  of  the  peninsula,  was  itself  corn- 
Banded  by  the  same  ship  which  raked  the  Neck.     Putnam  was 
dear  for  commencing  at  Breed's  Hill,  and  making  the  principal 
work  there,  while  a  minor  work  might  be  thrown  up  at  Bunker's 
Hill,  as  a  protection  in  the  rear,  and  a  rallying  point,  in  case  of 
being  driven  out  of  the  main  work.     Others  concurred  with  this 
epiniony  yet  there  was  a  hesitation  in  deviating  from  the  letter  of 
their  orders.     At  length  Colonel  Gridley  became  impatient ;   tho 
ligfat  was  waning;  delay  might  prostrate  the  whole  enterprise.!. 
Breed's  Hill  was  then  determined  on.     Gridley  marked  out  the 
lines  for  the  fortifications;  the  men  stacked  their  guns;  threw 
of  their  packs;  seized  their  trenching  tools,  and  set  to  work 
with  great  spirit ;  but  so  much  time  had  been  wasted  in  discus- 
Bon,  that  it  was  midnight  before  they  struck  the  first  spade  into 
Iheginmnd. 
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Preflcott,  who  felt  the  respofisibility  of  his  charge,  almost  de- 
spaired of  carrying  on  these  operations  undisoovered.     A  party 
was  sent  out  by  him  silently  to  patrol  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the 
heights,  and  watch  for  any  movement  of  the  enemy.    Not  willing 
to  trust  entirely  to  the  vigilance  of  others,  he  twioe  went  down 
during  the  night  to  the  water's  edge ;  reeonnoitering  every  thing 
scrupulously,  and  noting  every  sight  and  sound.     It  was  a  warm, 
still,  summer's  night ;  the  stars  shone  brightly,  but  every  thing- 
was  quiet.     Boston  was  buried  in  sleep.     The  sentry's  cry  of 
"  All's  well "  could  be  heard  distinctly  from  its  shores,  together 
with   the  drowsy  calling  of  the  watch  on  board  of  the  ships  of 
war,  and  then  all  would  relapse  into  silence.     Satisfied  that  th<» 
enemy  were  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  upon  th^ 
hill,  he  returned  to  the  works,  and  a  little  before  daybreak  called 
in  the  patrolling  party. 

So  spiritedly,  though  silently,  had  the  labor  been  oarried  on, 
that  by  morning  a  strong  redoubt  was  thrown  up  as  a  main  work, 
flanked  on  the  left  by  a  breastwork,  partly  cannon-proof,  extend- 
ing down  the  crest  of  Breed's  Hill  to  a  piece  of  marshy  ground 
called  the  Slough.  To  support  the  right  of  the  redoubt,  some 
troops  were  thrown  into  the  village  of  Charlestown,  mt  the  south- 
ern foot  of  the  hill.  The  great  object  of  Presoott's  solicitude 
was  now  attained,  a  sufficient  bulwark  to  screen  his  men  before 
they  should  be  discovered ;  for  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  keep- 
ing raw  recruits  to  their  post,  if  openly  exposed  to  the  fire  of  ar- 
tillery, and  the  attack  of  disciplined  troops. 

At  dawn  of  day,  the  Americans  at  work  were  espied  by  the 
sailors  on  board  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  alarm  was  given. 
The  captain  of  the  Lively,  the  nearest  ship,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  put  a  spring  upon  her  cable,  and  bringing  her  gnaa  to 
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Iwar,  opened  a  fire  upon  the  hilL  The  other  ships  and  a  floating 
bitterj  followed  his  example.  Their  shot  did  no  mischief  to  tho 
worin,  bat  one  man,  among  a  number  who  had  incautiously  yen- 
tared  outside,  was  killed.  A  subaltern  reported  his  death  to 
Coknel  Ptesoott,  and  asked  what  was  to  be  done.  "  Bury  him," 
mi  the  reply.  The  chaplain  gathered  some  of  his  military  flock 
•lOQid  him,  and  was  proceeding  to  perform  suitable  obsequies 
ov«r  the  <*  first  martyr,"  but  Prcscott  ordered  that  the  men 
dkcmld  disperse  to  their  work,  and  the  deceased  be  buried  imme- 
diately. It  seemed  shocking  to  men  accustomed  to  the  funeral 
■deamities  of  peaceful  life  to  bury  a  man  without  prayers,  but 
Presoott  saw  that  the  sight  of  this  man  suddenly  shot  down  had 
H^taied  the  nerves  of  his  comrades,  unaccustomed  to  scenes  of 
W.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  quietly  left  the  hill,  and  did  not 
wtam  to  it. 

To  inspire  confidence  by  example,  Prescott  now  mounted  the 
pvapet,  and  walked  leisurely  about,  inspecting  the  works,  giving 
directions,  and  talking  cheerfully  with  the  men.  In  a  little 
^le  they  got  over  their  dread  of  cannon-balls,  and  some  even 
nude  them  a  subject  of  joke,  or  rather  bravado ;  a  species  of 
>him  courage  occasionally  manifested  by  young  soldiers,  but 
neror  by  veterans. 

The  cannonading  roused  the  town  of  Boston.     General  Gage 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes  when  he  beheld  on  the  opposite 
hill  a  fortification  full  of  men,  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  course 
of  the  night   As  he  reconnoitered  it  through  a  glass  from  Copp's 
Hill,  the  tall  figure  of  Prescott,  in  military  garb,  walking  the 
parapet,  caught  his  eye.     '*  Who  is  that  officer  who  appears  in 
eommand  f  "  asked  ho.     The  question  was  answered  by  Counsel- 
lor Willard,  Prescott's  brother-in-law,  who  was  at  hand,  and  i^ 
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cognited  his  relative.  "  Will  he  fight  ?  *'  demanded  Oage,  qaieklj. 
*'  Yep,  sir !  he  is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  fight  to  the  laat  drop  of 
blood ;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  his  men/' 

*^  The  works  most  be  carried  1 "  exclaimed  Oage. 

He  called  a  council  of  war.  The  Americans  might  intend  to 
cannonade  Boston  from  this  new  fortification ;  it  was  onanimonslj 
resolved  to  dislodge  them.  How  was  this  to  be  done  ?  A  ma- 
jority of  the  council,  including  Clinton  and  Grant,  advised  that  a 
force  should  be  landed  on  Gharlestown  Neck,  under  the  protection 
of  their  batteries,  so  as  to  attack  the  Americana  in  rear,  and  cut 
off  their  retreat.  Ocneral  Oage  objected  that  it  would  place  hia 
troops  between  two  armies ;  one  at  Cambridge,  superior  in  num- 
bers, the  other  on  the  heights,  strongly  fortified.  He  waa  for 
landing  in  front  of  the  works,  and  pushing  directly  up  the  hill; 
a  plan  adopted  through  a  confidence  that  raw  militia  would  never 
stand  their  ground  against  the  assault  of  veteran  troops ;  another 
instance  of  undervaluing  the  American  spirit,  nchich  was  to 
the  enemy  a  lamentable  loss  of  lif& 
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fu  Kmnd  of  dram  and  trampety  the  clatter  of  hoofs;  the  rat- 
ting of  gon-caniages,  and  all  the  other  military  din  and  bustle 
ii  tbe  streets  of  Boston,  soon  apprised  the  Americans  on  their 
nddj  fortified  height  of  an  impending  attacL  They  were  ill 
bted  to  withstand  it,  being  jaded  by  the  night's  labor,  and  want 
if  ileep;  hungry  and  thirsty,  having  brought  but  scanty  supplies, 
nd  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  weather.  Prescott  sent  re- 
fated  messages  to  General  Ward,  asking  reinforcements  and 
froriaioDs.  Putnam  seconded  the  request  in  person,  urging  the 
tugeneics  of  the  case.  Ward  hesitated.  He  feared  to  weaken 
Ui  mun  body  at  Cambridge,  as  his  military  stores  were  deposited 
tkeKf  and  it  might  have  to  sustain  the  principal  attacL  At 
kogth,  haying  taken  advice  of  the  council  of  safety,  he  issued 
■te  for  Colonels  Stark  and  Read,  then  at  Medford,  to  march 
^  tke  relief  of  Prescott  with  their  New  Hampshire  regiments. 
fW  orders  reached  Medford  about  1 1  o'clock.  Ammunition  was 
BMriboted  in  all  haste ;  two  flints,  a  gill  of  powder,  and  fifteen 
Uk  to  cadi  maa     The  balls  had  to  be  suited  to  the  diffei^iiA 
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eqvipped,  and  oommandcd  by  Major-general  Howe.  They  made 
a  splendid  and  formidable  appearance  with  their  scarlet  uniformH, 
and  the  aun  flashing  upon  muskets  and  bayonets,  and  brass  field- 
pieces.  A  heavy  fire  from  the  ships  and  batteries  covered  their 
adTuice,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  oppose  them,  and  they 
landed  about  1  o'clock  at  Moulton's  Point,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Breed^s  Hill. 

Here  General  Howe  made  a  pause.     On  rcconnoitering  the 

works  from  this  point,  the  Americans  appeared  to  be  much  more 

■troDgly  posted  than  he  had  imagined.     He  descried  troops  also 

hastening  to  their  assistance.     These  were  the  New  Hampshire 

troops,  led  on  by  Stark.     Howe  immediately  sent  over  to  Greneral 

Qage  for  more  forces,  and  a  supply  of  cannon-balls ;  those  brought 

^y  him  being  found,  throu^  some  egregious  oversight,  too  large 

for  the  ordnance.      While  awaiting  their  arrival,  refreshments 

WW  served  out  to  the  troops,  with  "  grog,"  by  the  bucketful^ 

nd  tantaliiing  it  was,  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  provincials,  to 

look  down  from  their  ramparts  of  earth,  and  sec  their  invaders 

Mated  in  groups  upon  the  grass  eating  and  drinking,  and  prcpar- 

ii^  themselves  by  a  hearty  meal  for  the  coming  encounter.    Their 

«ly  consolation  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  delay,  while  tlio 

caemy  were  carousing,  to  strengthen  their  position.     The  brcost- 

woii:  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt  extended  to  what  was  called  tho 

Slough,  but  beyond  this,  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  the  slopo 

toward  Mystic  River,  were  undefended,  leaving  a  pass  by  ^vhich 

the  enemy  might  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  position,  and  suizo 

upon  Bunker's  Hill.     Putnam  ordered  his  chosen  officer,  Captain 

Knowlton,  to  cover  this  pass  with  the  Connecticut  troops  under 

ha  command.     A  novel  kind  of  rampart,  savoring  of  rural  device, 

Boggeated  by  the  rustic  general     About  six  huudr^  {^\»  m 
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the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  to  the  kft  of 
the  breastwork,  was  a  post  and  rail-fence,  set  in  a  low  foot-wiD 
of  stone,  and  extending  down  to  Mystic  River.  The  posts  ud 
rails  of  another  fence  were  hastily  pulled  up,  and  set  a  few  feet 
in  behind  this,  and  the  intermediate  space  was  filled  up  with  mm 
mown  hay  from  the  adjacent  meadows.  This  doable  feiiee,it 
will  be  found,  proved  an  important  protection  to  the  redoabt,  il* 
though  there  still  remained  an  unprotected  interval  of  about  sefoi 
hundred  feet. 

While  Knowlton  and  his  men  were  putting  up  this  fence,  Pot* 
nam  proceeded  with  other  of  his  troops  to  throw  up  the  work  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  despatching  his  son,  Captain  Putnam,  on  horM- 
back,  to  hurry  up  the  remainder  of  his  men  from  Cambridge. 
By  this  time  his  compeer  in  French  and  Indian  warfare,  the  vet- 
eran Stark,  made  his  appearance  with  the  New  Hampshire  troops, 
five  hundred  strong.     He  had  grown  cool  and  wary  with  age,  tod 

his  march  from  Medford,  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  had  been 

• 

in  character.  He  led  his  men  at  a  moderate  pace  to  bring  them 
into  action  fresh  and  vigorous.  In  crossing  the  Neck,  which  ml 
enfiladed  by  the  enemy's  ships  and  batteries.  Captain  Dearborn, 
who  was  by  his  side,  suggested  a  quick  step.  The  veteran  shook 
his  head :  "  One  fresh  man  in  action  is  worth  ten  tired  ones,"  re- 
plied  he,  and  marched  steadily  on. 

Putnam  detained  some  of  Stark's  men  to  aid  in  throwing  op 
the  works  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and  directed  him  to  reinforce 
Knowlton  with  the  rest.  Stark  made  a  short  speech  to  his  nen 
now  that  they  were  likely  to  have  warm  work.  He  then  pn&hed 
on,  and  did  good  service  that  day  at  the  rustic  bulwark. 

About  2  o'clock,  Warren  arrived  on  the  heiglits,  ready  to  eo- 
gage  in  their  perilous  defence,  although  he   had  opposed  the 
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Wienie  of  their  oocnpation.  He  had  recently  been  elected  a 
iij<»^gen6raly  bat  had  not  received  his  commission ;  like 
'omeroy,  he  came  to  serve  in  the  ranks  with  a  musket  on  his 
MMlder.  Putnam  offered  him  the  command  at  the  fence ;  ho 
edined  it,  and  merely  asked  where  he  could  be  of  most  service 
B  a  volunteer.  Putnam  pointed  to  the  redoubt,  observing  that 
liere  he  would  be  under  cover.  "  Don't  think  I  seek  a  place  of 
ifety,"  replied  Warren,  quickly ;  "  where  will  the  attack  be  hot- 
»t?"  Putnam  still  pointed  to  the  redoubt  ''That  is  the 
Demy's  object ;  if  that  can  be  maintained,  the  day  is  ours." 

Warren  was  cheered  by  the  troops  as  he  entered  the  redoubt. 
ioloDel  Prescott  tendered  him  the  command.  He  again  declined. 
I  have  come  to  serve  only  as  a  volunteer,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
^rn  from  a  soldier  of  your  experience."  Such  were  the  noble 
pirits  assembled  on  these  perilous  heights. 

The  British  now  prepared  for  a  general  assault.  An  easy 
ictory  was  anticipated ;  the  main  thought  was,  how  to  make  it 
lost  effectual.  The  left  wing,  commanded  by  G-cneral  Pigot,  was 
0  mount  the  hill  and  force  the  redoubt,  while  General  Howe, 
rith  the  right  wing,  was  to  push  on  between  the  fort  and  Mystic 
Uver,  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  and  cut  off  their 
etreat. 

General  Pigot,  accordingly,  advanced  up  .the  hill  under  cover 
f  a  fire  from  field-pieces  and  howitzers  planted  on  a  small  height 
ear  the  landing-place  on  Moulton's  Point.  His  troops  com- 
menced a  discharge  of  musketry  while  yet  at  a  long  distance  from 
■^  redoubts.  The  Americans  within  the  works,  obedient  to 
Wet  command,  retained  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within 
*^rty  or  forty  paces,  when  they  opened  upon  them  with  a  tre- 
i^doas  volley.     Being  all  marksmen,  accustomed  to  take  de- 

Vol.  L— 19 
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liberate  aim,  the  slaughter  was  immense,  and  especially  fatal  to 
officers.  The  assailants  fell  back  in  some  confusion;  but,  rallied 
on  by  their  officers,  advanced  within  pistol  shot.  Another  Tollej, 
more  effiwtivc  than  the  first,  made  them  again  reooiL  To  add  to 
their  confusion,  they  were  galled  by  a  flanking  fire  from  the  hand- 
ful of  Provincials  posted  in  Charlestown.  Shocked  at  the  carnage, 
and  seeing  the  confusion  of  his  troops,  Oeneral  Pigot  was  urged 
to  give  the  word  for  a  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time.  General  Ilowe,  with  the  right  wing,  ad- 
vanced along  Mystic  River  toward  the  fence  where  Stark, 
Read  and  Knowlton  were  stationed,  thinking  to  carry  this  slight 
breastwork  with  case,  and  so  get  in  the  rear  of  the  fortress.  His 
artillery  proved  of  little  avail,  being  stopped  by  a  swampy  piece 
of  ground,  while  his  columns  suffered  from  two  or  three  field- 
pieces  with  which  Putnam  had  fortified  the  fence  Howc^s  men 
kept  up  a  fire  of  musketry  as  they  advanced;  but,  not  taking  aim. 
their  shot  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  Americans.  The  latter 
had  received  the  same  orders  with  those  in  the  redoubt,  not  to 
fire  until  the  enemy  should  be  within  thirty  paces.  Some  few 
transgressed  the  command.  Putnam  rode  up  and  swore  he  would 
cut  down  the  next  man  that  fired  contrary  to  orders.  When  the 
British  arrived  within  the  stated  distance  a  sheeted  fire  opened 
upon  them  from  rifles,  muskets,  and  fowling-pieces,  all  levelled 
with  deadly  aim.  The  carnage,  as  in  the  other  instance,  was  hor- 
rible. The  British  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  fell  back; 
some  even  retreated  to  the  boats. 

There  was  a  general  pause  on  the  part  of  the  BritisL  The 
American  officers  availed  thetn selves  of  it  to  prepare  for  another 
attack,  which  must  soon  be  made.  Prescott  mingled  among  his 
men  in  the  redoubt,  who  were  all  in  high  spirits  at  the  aevero 
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check  they  had  given  **  the  regulars."  He  praised  them  for  their 
steadfiuitness  in  maintainiDg  their  post,  and  their  good  conduct 
in  resenring  their  fire  until  the  word  of  command,  and  exhorted 
them  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  attack. 

Putnam  rode  ahout  Bunker's  Hill  and  its  skirts,  to  rally  and 
bring  on  reinforcements  which  had  been  checked  or  scattered  in 
crosaing  Charlestown  Neck  by  the  raking  fire  from  the  ships  and 
batteries.  Before  many  could  be  brought  to  the  scene  of  action 
the  British  had  commenced  their  second  attack.  They  again  as- 
cended the  hill  to  storm  the  redoubt;  their  advance  was  covered 
as  before  by  discharges  of  artillery.  Charlestown,  which  had 
annoyed  them  on  their  first  attack  by  a  flanking  fire,  was  iu  flames, 
by  shells  thrown  from  Copp's  Hill,  and  by  marines  from  the  ships. 
Being  built  of  wood,  the  place  was  soon  wrapped  in  a  general 
conflagration.  The  thunder  of  artillery  from  batteries  and  ships, 
the  bursting  of  bomb-shells ;  the  sharp  discharges  of  musketry ; 
the  shouts  and  yells  of  the  combatants;  the  crash  of  burning 
buildings,  and  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  which  obscured  the 
summer  sun,  all  formed  a  tremendous  spectacle.  ^^  Sure  I  am,'' 
said  Burgoync  in  one  of  his  letters, — '*  Sure  I  am  nothing  ever  has 
or  ever  can  be  more  dreadfully  terrible  than  what  was  to  be  seen 
or  heard  at  this  time.  The  most  incessant  discharge  of  guns  that 
ever  was  heard  by  mortal  ears." 

The  American  troops,  although  unused  to  war,  stood  undis- 
mayed amidst  a  scene  where  it  was  bursting  upon  them  with  all 
its  horrors.  Reserving  their  fire,  as  before,  until  the  enemy  was 
close  at  hand,  they  again  poured  forth  repeated  volleys  with  the 
fatal  aim  of  sharpshooters.  The  British  stood  the  first  shock, 
and  continued  to  advance ;  but  the  incessant  stream  of  fire  stag- 
gored  them.     Their  officers  remonstrated^  threatened,  and.  e^Oin 
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attempted  to  goad  them  on  with  their  sworda,  Imt  the  haToe  was 
too  deadly ;  whole  ranks  were  mowed  down ;  many  of  the  officers 
were  cither  slain  or  wounded,  and  among  them  several  of  the 
staff  of  General  Howe.  The  troops  again  gave  way  and  retreated 
down  the  hill. 

All  this  passed  under  the  eye  of  thousands  of  spectators  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages,  watching  from  afiur  every  turn  of  a  battle 
in  which  the  lives  of  those  most  dear  to  them  were  at  hazard. 
The  British  soldiery  in  Boston  gazed  with  astonishment  and 
almost  incredulity  at  the  resolute  and  protracted  stand  of  raw 
militia  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  and  at  the  havoo 
made  among  their  own  veteran  troops.  Every  convoy  of  wound- 
ed brought  over  to  the  town  increased  their  consternation,  and 
General  Clinton,  who  had  watched  the  action  from  Copp's  Hill, 
embarking  in  a  boat,  hurried  over  as  a  volunteer,  taking  with  him 
reiuforccments. 

A  third  attack  was  now  determined  on,  though  some  of  Howe's 
officers  remonstrated,  declaring  it  would  be  downright  butchery. 
A  different  plan  was  adopted.  Instead  of  advancing  in  front  of 
the  redoubt,  it  was  to  be  taken  in  flank  on  the  left,  where  the 
open  space  between  the  breastwork  and  the  fortified  fence  pre- 
sented a  weak  point  It  having  been  accidentally  discovered  that 
the  ammunition  of  the  Americans  was  nearly  expended,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  carry  the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; 
and  the  soldiery  threw  off  their  knapsacks,  and  some  even  their 
coats,  to  be  more  light  for  action. 

General  Howe,  with  the  main  body,  now  made  a  feint  of  at- 
tacking the  fortified  fence ;  but,  while  a  part  of  his  force  was  thus 
engaged,  the  rest  brought  some  of  the  field-pieces  to  enfilade  the 
breastwork  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt     A  raking  fire  soon  drove 
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the  Americans  oat  of  this  exposed  place  into  the  enclosure. 
Much  damage,  too,  was  done  in  the  latter  bj  balls  which  entered 
the  sallyport. 

The  troops  were  now  led  on  to  assail  the  works ;  those  who 
flinched  were,  as  before,  goaded  on  by  the  swords  of  the  officers. 
The  Americans  again  reserved  their  fire  until  their  assailants  were 
close  at  hand,  and  then  made  a  murderous  volley,  by  which  scvonil 
officers  were  laid  low,  and  General  Ilowe  himself  was  wounded  in 
the  foot.  The  British  soldiery  this  time  likewise  reserved  their 
fire  and  rushed  on  with  fixed  bayonet-.  Clinton  and  Pigot  had 
reached  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  redoubt,  and  it  was 
now  assailed  on  three  sides  at  once.  Prescott  ordered  those  who 
had  no  bayonets  to  retire  to  the  back  part  of  the  redoubt  and  firo 
on  the  enemy  as  they  showed  thenisclycs  on  the  parapet.  Tho 
first  who  mounted  exclaimed  in  triumph,  "  The  day  is  ours ! " 
He  was  instantly  shot  down,  and  so  were  several  others  who 
moanted  about  the  same  time.  The  Americans,  however,  had 
fired  their  last  round,  their  ammunition  was  exhausted ;  and  now 
succeeded  a  desperate  and  deadly  struggle,  hand  to  hand,  with 
bayonets,  stones,  and  the  stocks  of  their  muskets.  At  length,  as 
the  British  continued  to  pour  in,  Prescott  gave  the  order  to  re- 
treat. His  men  had  to  cut  their  way  through  two  divisions  of 
the  enemy  who  were  getting  in  rear  of  the  redoubt,  and  they  re- 
ceived a  destructive  volley  from  those  who  had  formed  on  the 
captured  works.  By  that  volley  fell  tho  patriot  Warren,  who 
bad  distinguished  himself  throughout  the  action.  He  was  among 
the  last  to  leave  the  redoubt,  and  had  scarce  done  so  when  ho 
was  shot  through  the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  and  fell  dead  on 
the  spot 

While  tho  Americans  were  thus  slowly  dislodged  from  \\i<&  i^ 
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doubtf  Stark,  Read  and  Knowltcn  maintaiiicd  their  ground  at  tho 
fortified  fence;  which,  indeed,  had  been  nobly  defended  throogfaoat 
tho  action.  Pumcroj  distinguished  himself  here  by  his  shorp- 
Hho<»ting  until  his  musket  was  shattered  by  a  ball.  The  resist- 
ance at  this  hastily  constmcted  work  was  kept  up  after  the  troops 
in  tho  redoubt  had  given  way,  and  until  Colonel  Prcscott  had  left 
the  hill ;  thus  defeating  General  Howe'S  design  of  cutting  off  the 
retreat  of  the  main  body ;  which  would  have  produced  a  scene  of 
direful  confusion  and  slaughter.  lla\ing  effected  their  purpose, 
the  brave  associates  at  tho  fence  abandoned  their  weak  outpost, 
retiring  slowly,  and  disputing  the  ground  inch  bj  inch,  with  a 
regularity  remarkable  in  troops  many  of  whom  had  never  before 
been  in  action. 

The  main  retreat  was  across  Bunker's  Hill,  where  Putnam 
had  endeavored  to  throw  up  a  breastwork  The  veteran,  sword 
in  hand,  rode  to  the  rear  of  the  retreating  troops,  regardless  of 
the  balls  whistling  about  him.  Uis  only  thought  was  to  rally 
them  at  the  unfinished  works.  "  Halt !  make  a  stand  here  I  ** 
cried  he,  ''  we  can  check  them  yet.  In  God's  name,  form  and  give 
thorn  one  shot  more." 

Pomeroy,  wielding  his  shattered  musket  as  a  truncheon,  seo- 
onded  him  in  his  efforts  to  stay  the  torrent.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  bring  the  troops  to  a  stand.  They  continued  on  down 
the  hill  to  the  Neck  and  across  it  to  Cambridge,  exposed  to  a  rak- 
ing fire  from  iho  ships  and  batteries,  and  only  protected  by  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  ordnance.  The  British  were  too  exhausted  to  pursue 
them  ;  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  possession  of  Bun- 
ker's 11  ill,  were  reinforced  from  Boston,  and  throw  up  additional 
\vorks  during  the  night. 

We  have  collected  the  preceding  facts  from  various  sourooi^  ,'* 
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examining  them  catrefally,  and  endcavoriDg  to  arrange  them  with 
Bcmpuloos  fidelity.  We  may  appear  to  have  heen  more  minute 
in  the  acoomit  of  the  hattle  than  the  numher  of  troops  engaged 
would  warrant ;  bat  it  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  conflicts 
in  our  revolutionary  history.  It  was  the  first  regular  battle  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Americans,  and  most  eventful  in  its 
consequence:!.  The  former  had  gained  the  ground  for  which  they 
contended ;  but,  if  a  victory,  it  was  more  disastrous  and  humili- 
ating to  them  than  an  ordinary  defeat.  They  had  ridiculed  and 
despised  their  enemy,  representing  them  as  dastardly  and  ineffi- 
cient ;  yet  here  their  best  troops,  led  on  by  experienced  officers, 
bad  repeatedly  been  repulsed  by  an  inferior  force  of  that  enemy, 
— ^mere  yeomanry, — ^from  works  thrown  up  in  a  single  night,  and 
Lad  suffered  a  loss  rarely  paralleled  in  battle  with  the  most 
veteran  soldiery ;  for,  according  to  their  own  returns,  their  killed 
and  wounded,  out  of  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  men,  amounted 
to  one  thousand  and  fifty  four,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
officers.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  did  not  exceed  four  hundred 
tnd  fifty. 

To  the  latter  this  defeat,  if  defeat  it  might  be  called^  had  the 
effect  of  a  triumph.  It  gave  them  confidence  in  themselves  and 
eonsequence  in  the  eyes  of  their  enemies.  Thoy  had  proved  to 
themselves  and  to  others'  that  they  could  measure  weapons  with 
the  disciplined  soldiers  of  Europe,  and  inflict  the  most  harm  in 
the  conflict 

Among  the  British  officers  slain  was  Major  Pitcairn,  who,  at 
Lexington,  had  shed  the  first  blood  in  the  RevulutiouQry  war. 

In  the  death  of  Warren  the  Americans  had  to  lament  the  loss 
•f  a  distinguished  patriot  and  a  most  estimable  man.  It  was  de- 
(bred  as  a  public  calamity.     His  friend  £lbridge  Gerry  Yxo^di  qh- 
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deavored  to  diBSoade  him  from  risking  his  life  in  this  perilooB 
conflict,  *^  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,"  replied  Warren, 
as  if  he  had  foreseen  his  fate — a  fate  to  he  enyied  hy  those  am- 
bitious of  an  honorable  fame.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  his  country,  and  his  name  has  become  conse- 
crated in  its  history. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
American  officers  engaged  in  this  a£fair — a  difficult  question 
where  no  one  appears  to  hare  had  the  general  command.  Pres- 
cott  conducted  the  troops  in  the  night  enterprise ;  he  superintend- 
ed the  building  of  the  redoubt,  and  defended  it  throughout  the 
battle ;  his  name,  therefore,  will  ever  shine  most  conspicuous,  and 
deservedly  so,  on  this  bright  page  of  our  Revolutionary  history. 

Putnam  also  was  a  leading* spirit  throughout  the  affiair;  one 
of  the  first  to  prompt  and  of  the  last  to  maintain  it  He  appears 
to  have  been  active  and  efficient  at  every  point;  sometimes  forti- 
fying; sometimes  hurrying  up  reinforcements;  inspiriting  the 
men  by  his  presence  while  they  were  able  to  maintain  their 
ground,  and  fighting  gallantly  at  the  outpost  to  cover  their  re- 
treat. The  brave  old  man,  riding  about  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
on  this  sultry  day,  "with  a  hanger  belted  across  his  brawny 
shoulders,  over  a  waistcoat  without  sleeves,"  has  been  sneered  at 
by  a  contemporary,  as  "  much  fitter  to  head  a  band  of  sickle  men 
or  ditchers  than  musketeers.''  But  this  very  description  illus- 
trates his  character,  and  identifies  him  with  the  times  and  the 
service.  A  yeoman  warrior  fresh  from  the  plough,  in  the  garb  of 
rural  labor ;  a  patriot  brave  and  generous,  but  rougli  and  ready, 
who  thought  not  of  himself  in  time  of  danger,  but  was  ready  to 
serve  in  any  way,  and  to  sacrifice  official  rank  and  self-glorificatiou 
0  the  good  of  the  cause.     He  was  eminently  a  soldier  for  the 
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oeetnoDL  His  name  has  long  been  a  favorite  one  with  jqung  and 
old;  one  of  the  talismanic  names  of  the  Revolution,  the  very 
mention  of  which  is  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Such  names 
are  the  precious  jewels  of  our  history,  to  be  garnered  up  among 
tlie  treasures  of  the  nation,  and  kept  immaculate  from  the  tarnish 
ing  breath  of  the  cynic  and  the  doubter. 


Kon. — ^In  treating  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  of  other 
oocmrenoes  about  Boston  at  this  period  of  the  Revolation,  we  have 
bid  repeated  occasion  to  consult  the  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston, 
\j  Richard  FrothiDgham,  Jr.;  a  work  abounding  with  facts  as  to 
persoDs  and  events^  and  ftiU  of  interest  tor  the  American  reader. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 


DKPAKTDSB  raOM  PHXLADKLPHIA — AmDCDOTfS  OF  ODEEAL 

TIDINM  or  BtTMKKE  HILL — MILITABT  OOUNOILS — POPCLATION  OT  VWW  TOBK 
— THB  J0HX80N  FAMILY — OOVERSOR  niTON — ABRITAL  AT  VXW  TOBK ^MILI- 
TABT  LNSTBCOnOMB  TO  MHUTLBS — ^ABBITAL  AT  THB  OAMP. 


In  a  preceding  chapter  we  left  Washington  preparing  to  depart 
from  Philadelphia  for  the  army  before  Boston.  He  set  out  on 
horseback  on  the  2i8t  of  June,  having  for  militaiy  companions 
of  his  journey  Major-generals  Lee  and  Schuyler,  and  being  ac- 
companied for  a  distance  by  several  private  friend&  As  an  es- 
cort he  had  a  '^  gentleman  troop  "  of  Philadelphia,  commanded  by 
Captain  Markoe  ;  the  whole  formed  a  brilliant  cavalcade. 

General  Schuyler  was  a  man  eminently  calculated  to  sympa- 
thize with  Washington  in  all  his  patriotic  views  and  feelings,  and 
became  one  of  his  most  faithful  coadjutors.  Sprung  from  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  respectable  Dutch  families  which  colonised 
New  York,  all  his  interests  and  affections  were  identified  with  the 
country.  He  had  received  a  good  education ;  applied  himself  at 
an  early  age  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  became  versed  in  finance, 
military  engineering,  and  political  economy.     He  was  one  of  those 
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nitiTe  born  Boldiers  who  had  acquired  ezperieDce  in  that  Amori- 
san  aehool  of  arms,  the  old  French  war.  When  but  twenty-two 
jein  of  age  he  oommanded  a  company  of  New  York  levies  under 
Sir  William  Johnson,  of  Mohawk  renown,  which  gave  him  an 
etrly  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
their  country  and  their  policy.  In  1758  he  was  in  Abercrombie^s 
opedition  against  Ticonderoga,  accompanying  Lord  Viscount 
Howe  as  chief  of  the  commissariat  department  ,*  a  post  well  quali- 
fied to  give  him  experience  in  the  business  part  of  war.  When 
tbt  gallant  young  nobleman  fell  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 
Schajler  conveyed  his  corpse  back  to  Albany  and  attended  to  his 
honorable  obsequies.  Since  the  close  of  the  French  war  he  had 
Krred  his  country  in  various  civil  stations,  and  been  one  of  the 
ooet  lealous  and  eloquent  vindicators  of  colonial  rights.  He  was 
one  of  the  "  glorious  minority  "  of  the  New  York  General  Asscm- 
Uy;  George  Clinton,  Colonel  Woodhull,  Colonel  Philip  Living- 
Bton  and  others ;  who,  when  that  body  was  timid  and  wavering, 
hattled  nobly  against  British  influence  and  oppression.  His  last 
itand  had  been  recently  as  a  delegate  to  Congress,  where  he  had 
wrved  with  Washington  on  the  committee  to  prepare  rules  and 
ngolations  for  the  army,  and  where  the  latter  had  witnessed  his 
judgment,  activity,  practical  science,  and  sincere  devotion  to  the 
eame. 

Many  things  concurred  to  produce  perfect  harmony  of  opera- 
tion between  these  distinguished  men.  They  were  nearly  of  the 
ante  age,  Schuyler  being  one  year  the  youngest  Both  were 
Ben  of  agricultural,  as  well  as  military  tastes.  Both  were  men 
of  property,  living  at  their  ease  in  little  rural  paradises ;  Wash- 
ington on  the  grove-clad  heights  of  Mount  Vernon,  Schuyler  on 
tke  pastoral  banks  of  the  upper  Hudson,  where  ke  had  9k  uoVAft 
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estate  at  Saratoga,  inherited  from  an  uncle ;  and  tbe  old  family 
mansion,  near  the  citj  of  Albany,  half  hid  among  anoeatral  trues. 
Yet  both  were  exiling  themselves  from  these  happy  abodes,  and 
putting  life  and  fortune  at  haiard  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

Schuyler  and  Lee  had  early  military  recollections  to  draw 
thcni  together.  Both  had  served  under  Abercrombie  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Ticondcroga.  There  was  some  part  of  Lce^s  conduct 
in  that  expedition  which  both  he  and  Schuyler  might  deem  it  ex- 
pedient at  this  moment  to  forget.  Lee  was  at  that  time  a  young 
ca])tain,  naturally  presumptuous,  and  flushed  with  the  arrogance 
of  military  power.  On  his  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son, he  acted  as  if  in  a  conquered  country ,  impressing  horses  and 
oxen,  and  seizing  upon  supplies,  without  exhibiting  any  proper 
warrant  It  was  enough  for  him,  "  they  were  necessary  for  the 
service  of  his  troops."  Should  any  one  question  his  right,  the 
rc})ly  was  a  volley  of  execrations. 

Among  those  who  experienced  this  unsoldicrly  treatment  was 
31  r 8.  Schuyler,  the  aunt  of  the  general ;  a  lady  of  aristocrat ical 
station,  revered  throughout  her  neighborhood.  Her  cattle  were 
impressed,  herself  insulted.  She  had  her  revenge.  After  the 
unfortunate  affair  at  Ticonderoga,  a  number  of  the  wounded  were 
brought  down  along  the  Hudson  to  the  Schuyler  mansion.  Lee 
wa:?  among  the  number.  The  high-minded  mistress  of  the  house 
never  alluded  to  his  past  conduct.  He  was  received  like  his 
brother  officers  with  the  kindest  sympathy.  Sheets  and  table- 
cloths were  torn  up  to  serve  as  bandages.  Every  thing  was  done 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Lee's  cynic  heart  was  conquered. 
*'  He  swore  in  his  vehement  manner  that  he  was  sure  there 
would  bo  a  place  reserved  for  Mrs.  Schuyler  in  heaven,  though 
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DO  other  woman  shotdd  be  there,  and  that  he  should  wish  for 
nothing  better  than  to  share  her  final  destiny  I  ^'  * 

Seventeen  years  had  sinoo  elapsed,  and  Lcc  and  the  nephew 
of  Mrs.  Schajler  were  again  allied  in  military  service,  but  under 
a  different  banner;  and  recollections  of  past  times  must  have 
given  peculiar  interest  to  their  present  intercourse.  In  fact,  the 
joomey  of  Washington  with  his  associate  generals,  experienced 
like  him  in  the  wild  expeditious  of  the  old  French  war,  was  a 
revival  of  early  campaigning  feelings. 

They  had  scarcely  proceeded  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia 
when  they  were  met  by  a  courier,  spurring  with  all  speed,  bearing 
despatches  from  the  army  to  Congress,  communicating  tidings  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker^s  Hill.  Washington  eagerly  inquired  par- 
ticnkrs ;  above  all,  how  acted  the  militia  ?  When  told  that  they 
itood  theii  ground  bravely ;  sustained  the  enemy's  firo— reserved 
their  own  until  at  close  quarters,  and  then  delivered  it  with 
deadly  effect ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  weight  of  doubt  and  solicitude 
were  lifted  from  his  heart.  *^  The  liberties  of  the  country  are 
safe ! "  exclaimed  he. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  had  startled  the 
whole  country ;  and  this  clattering  cavalcade,  escorting  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  the  army,  was  the  gaze  and  wonder  of  every 
town  and  viUage. 

The  journey  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  continual  council  of 
war  between  Washington  and  the  two  generals.  Even  the  con- 
trast in  character  of  the  two  latter  made  them  regard  questions 
from  different  points  of  view.  Schuyler,  a  warm-hearted  patriot, 
with  every  thing  staked  on  the  cause ;  Lee,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 

*   Memoin  of  an  American  Lady  (Mrs.  Grant,  of  laggau^,  ^oV  yl^ 
chapu  ix. 
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.  ;  5tfr«T:c  to  the  ties  'jf  home  acd  coantrr.  dmwing  hia  iwoid 
«  'j<*ii:  ■^L:iia:»ijtfiii .  mon  zhr^m^  nM«ntiB«nft  against  agOTern- 
!«•.:::  wiuch  iu*i   iisarct^iiic««i  iiua*  ibaa  aeal  for  libertj  or  fov 

Outi  •)i  ISM  ini»c  fr^iuac  AbJKts  of  0c»nTersatioii  vas  the 
rrrvtzov  oc  Ns!w  Y^rk.  It^  pow«r  lad  pcoitioa  rendered  it  the 
jcrva:  ll^k  of  tae  coafiMenL*T ;  what  ]ihia«iinea  were  neccMary  for 
115  iiiC^cct!.  and  silmk  ^.*alcaia:«^i  to  secure  its  adherence  to  the 
ca:i:««  ?  A  lin^rixLir  actacba^nc  co  the  cn>wn«  kept  up  bj  the  in- 
flu^^cce  of  Bncufh  in<!rchaat!k  and  muLtarr  and  citiI  fonctionariea 
ui  r.'jal  paj,  had  rendered  it  ilow  in  coming  into  the  colonial 
ct'oipacc ;  and  it  wa^  cnlj  <hi  the  concemptiKma  dLsmiaBal  of  their 
»^:cji<nc  of  grieTan^\:;K  v&&h<ard,  tliat  ita  people  had  thrown  off 
ih^ir  allc^»ance.  aa  much  in  <orrjw  aa  in  anger. 

No  penon  waa  bec:cr  fitted  to  gire  an  account  of  the  interior 
gf  New  York  than  Gectfral  Schajler;  and  the  hawk-ejed  Lee 
during  a  rwcnc  aojoura  had  made  its  capital  aomewhat  of  a 
5t  id  V ;  bat  there  waa  much  yet  for  both  of  them  to  learn. 

The  pt-ipolation  of  New  York  was  more  raried  in  ita  elementa 
than  that  of  almoat  anj  other  of  the  proTinces,  and  had  to  be 
cautiooslj  studied.  The  New  Yorkers  were  of  a  mixed  origin, 
acd  stamped  with  the  pecalLarities  of  their  reapectire  ancestors. 
The  descendants  of  the  old  Ihitdi  and  Hoguenot  families,  the 
earliest  settlers,  were  still  amone  the  soundest  and  best  of  the 
p..  .j-ulation.  Thej  inherited  the  lore  of  liberty,  ciTil  and  re- 
ligious, of  their  forefathers,  and  were  those  who  stood  foremost 
\n  the  present  struggle  for  popular  right sl  Such  were  the  Javs^ 
the  Bensons,  the  Beekmans.  the  Hoffmans,  the  Van  Homes,  tho 
Rooseveltfl,  the  Duvckinks.  the  Pintards,  the  Yateaes,  and  others 
whose  names  figure  in  the  patriotic  documents  of  the  daj.     Soma 
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of  theniy  doubtless,  cherished  a  remembrance  of  the  time  whcu 
their  fbre&thers  were  lords  of  the  land,  and  felt  an  innate  pro- 
pensity to  join  in  resistance  to  the  government  by  which  their 
supremacy  had  been  overturned.      A  great  proportion  of  the 
more  modem  funilies,  dating  from  the  downfall  of  the  Dutch 
govtmment  in  1664,  were  English  and  Scotch,  and  among  thcpe 
were  many  loyal  adherents  to  the  crown.     Then  there  was  a  mix- 
tare  of  the  whole,  produced  by  the  intermarriages  of  upwards  of 
a  century,  which  partook  of  every  shade  of  character  and  senti- 
meK^l    The  operations  of  foreign  commerce,  and  the  regular  com- 
iDiiz&ieations  with  the  mother  country  through  packets  and  ships 
of  "^r-ar,  kept  these  elements  in  constant  action,  and  contributed  to 
produce  that  mercurial  temperament,  that  fondness  for  ezcite- 
mex&'ft,  and  proneness  to  pleasure,  which  distinguished  them  from 
their  neighbors  on  either  side — ^the  austere  Puritans  of  New  £n^ 
landy  and  the  quiet  "Friends"  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tliere  was  a  power,  too,  of  a  formidable  kind  within  the  into- 
nor    of  the  province,  which  was  an  object  of  much  solicitude. 
This  was  the  "  Johnson  Family."     We  have  repeatedly  had  oc- 
etfion  to  speak  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  his  majesty's  general 
igent  for  Indian  affairs,  of  his  great  wealth,  and  his  almost  sover- 
eign sway  over  the  Six  Nations.     He  had  originally  received 
tbit  appointment  through  the  influence  of  the  Schuyler  family. 
Both  Generals  Schuyler  and  Lee,  when  young  men,  had  cam- 
ptigDed  with  him ;  and  it  was  among  the  Mohawk  warriors,  who 
Allied  under  his  standard,  that  Lee  had  beheld  his  vaunted  mod- 
eb  of  good-breeding. 

In  the  recent  difficulties  between  the  crown  and  .colonics,  Sir 
William  had  naturally  been  in  favor  of  the  government  which  had 
loriebed  and  honored  him,  but  he  had  viewed  with  de^]^  couoenx 
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tho  acts  of  Parliament  which  were  goading  the  oolonista  to  armed 
ri*si>taiK'o.  In  the  hci/^ht  of  his  solicitude,  he  received  despatches 
tinltTJii^  him,  in  cose  of  hiistilities,  to  enlist  the  Indians  in  the 
cause  of  govcriiiut'ut.  To  the  agitation  of  feelings  produced  by 
these  orders  many  hare  attributed  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  of  which 
ho  diiHl,  on  the  llth  of  July,  1774,  about  a  year  before  the  time 
of  which  wo  are  treating. 

His  son  and  heir,  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  his  sons-in-law, 
i^lloIu■l  <iuy  Johnson  and  Colonol  Chius,  felt  none. of  the  reluo> 
tuiici'  (if  Sir  William  to  use  harsh  measures  in  support  of  royalty. 
Th«*Y  lived  in  a  degree  of  rude  feudal  style  in  stone  niantsious 
onjuiMo  of  defence,  situated  on  the  Mohawk  Hirer  and  in  its  viein- 
it\ ;  they  had  many  Scottish  Ilighhinders  for  tenants;  and  among 
their  adherents  were  violent  men,  such  as  the  Butlers  of  Tryou 
County,  and  Brant,  the  Mohawk  sachem,  since  famous  in  Indian 
warfare.  They  had  recently  gone  about  with  armed  retainers, 
overawing  and  breaking  up  patriotic  assemblages,  and  it  was 
known  thoy  could  at  any  time  bring  a  force  of  warriors  in  the 
tield. 

lUvent  accounts  stated  that  Sir  John  was  fortifying  the  old 
family  hall  at  Johnstown  with  swivels,  and  had  a  hundred  and 
litty  Uoniau  Catholic  Highlanders  quartered  in  and  about  it,  all 
armed  and  ready  to  obey  his  orders. 

Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  however,  was  the  most  active  and  seal- 
on.H  of  tlie  family.  Pretending  to  apprehend  a  design  on  the  part 
o(  (lie  New  Knglaud  people  to  surprise  and  carry  him  off,  he  for- 
tili%Al  his  stone  mansion  on  the  Mohawk,  called  Guy's  Park,  and 
h-^-^omhhsI  theri*  a  [uirt  of  his  militia  regiment,  and  other  of  his 
Ntlheivnis.  to  the  numlHT  of  five  hundred.  He  held  a  great  In- 
tluu  iMuueil  there,  likowiw,  in  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Na- 
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tioDs  recalled  the  ft'iendship  and  good  deeds  of  the  late  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  ayowed  their  determination  to  stand  hj  and 
defend  every  branch  of  his  family. 

As  yet  it  was  uncertain  whether  Colonel  Guy  really  intended 
to  take  an  open  part  in  the  appeal  to  arm&  Shoold  he  do  so,  he 
wonld  carry  with  him  a  great  force  of  the  native  tribes,  and 
miglit  almost  domineer  over  the  frontier. 

Tryon,  the  governor  of  New  York,  was  at  present  absent  in 

England,  having  been  called  home  by  the  ministry  to  give  an 

aocooDt  of  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  to  receive  instructions 

for  its  management.    He  was  a  tory  in  heart,  and  had  been  a 

lealooB  opponent  of  all  colonial  movements,  and  his  talents  and 

address  gave  him  grtet  influence  over  an  important  part  of  the 

eommmiity.     Should  he  return  with  hostile  instructions,  and 

Bhoold  he  and  the  Johnsons  co-operate,  the  one  controlling  the 

W  u^  harbor  of  New  York  and  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  by 

ineans  of  ships  and  land  forces ;  the  others  overrunning  the  valley 

of  the  Mohawk  and   the  regions  beyond  Albany  with  savage 

^rdes,  this  great  central  province  might  be  wrested  from  the 

<!0Dfed6racy,  and  all  intercourse  broken  off  between  the  eastern 

•J^d  southern  colonies. 

All  these  circumstances  and  considerations,  many  of  which 
<^^e  imder  discussion  in  the  course  of  this  military  journey,  ren- 
dered the  command  of  New  York  a  post  of  especial  trust  and  im- 
portance, and  determined  Washington  to  confide  it  to  General 
Schujler.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  it  by  his  military  talents, 
^is  intimate  knowledge  of  the  province  and  its  concerns,  especially 
what  related  to  the  upper  parts  of  it,  and  his  experience  in  Indian 
it&lrs. 

At  Newark,  in  the  Jerseys,  Washington  was  met  on  the  25th 
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if  "Tae  n  i^  umjjL,  C'HUi.ufc.  *esji  to  coodnct  him 
:  "  TiK  .'  'ccras  ^cw  n  a  wfiexiiT.  It  had  in  a 
b^ir-vL  sij.   txtrrj^  Sfee  vraFen  «£  Governor  Tryoa 

ic  'oa  BOK  taK  it  piofeaBcd  alle- 

kiB.     He  wms  now  in 

a&i  bosrlr  expected  to 

H'3V  vcre  these  double 

at  the  WMme  time  to  be 


li  iia£-  w'*<— wwa  A  — £»ma^r  (c  ilZiss  wiM  tsreed  out,  and  die 
*  i^vtzi.  iiscr-n:Qfi  ii  laj  -nSLiMrj  ^"oxs  to  viicheTcr  of  the 
i.2!i  ii4ri:^«^£  runr^FOdj-isf  «»:aj£  xns  arnre.  Washington  wan 
ixr.i:r  «ida  uii  /'{"■aLHiT  27  i^wral  brers,  aztd  reoeired  those 
iLULrk  FiOiT  ^a,  Z^cx^  Lti:^s:cc.  presdent  of  the  New 
T  HL  .*;aj£rf»^  no?  uLrwrfc  a  cca^n.«aIatctT  address,  the  lat- 
-^r  jat:  ic  vxiA  i^jBM*  ue  az*>:iGf  reaure  with  which,  in  these 
r:"  .liHwAx^ftrr  sjussh.  sJ^iarj  postf  was  intmsied  to  an  indi- 


^  -1. 


•  C-niffcf-^tr  i2  r.-o.  ss*.  aai  in  the  worthj  generals  imme- 
i^:«iT  icoer  j.'or  ^.-wLz&aai.  wt  hiTe  the  most  flattering  hopes 
.*:'  f;a.-v^f:»  i2  lae  r'-'r^-'^cf  ^sra^e  for  American  libertj,  and  the 
f^i£:ss  astnrk^icei  tfias  Kk^m<t>ir  this  imjportamt  contest  shall  he 
ii-rwsVu  5^  ZAs:  fcmSa:  ^eijk  of  oaek  American  souL  an  ac' 
i^m^M^ztcn  tcizA  Citr  mczker  country^  you  mil  ckeerfuliif 
rtsijt%  zke  tmKTX*2Ht  dfposit  committed  into  your  hands^  and 
r^iissum*  xlk*  character  cf  our  teortkiist  citizenJ*^ 

The  f.^llowing  was  Washington's  replj,  in  bdialf  of  himself 
%Dd  his  generals,  to  this  part  of  the  addieaa. 

"  As  to  the  fatal,  bat  necessary  operations  of  war,  when  we 
assumed  the  soldier,  we  did  not  laj  aside  the  citiien ;  and  wo 
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iball  m08t  sinoerely  rojoioe  with  you  in  that  happy  hour,  when 
the  eatablishment  of  American  liberty  on  the  most  firm  and  solid 
fbondations,  shall  enable  us  to  return  to  our  private  stations,  in 
tlw  bosom  of  a  free,  peaceful,  and  happy  country." 

The  landing  of  Governor  Tryon  took  place  about  eight  o'clock 
in  ih»  evening.  The  military  honors  were  repeated ;  he  was  re- 
oeired  with  great  respect  by  the  mayor  and  common  council,  and 
inuisports  of  loyalty  by  those  devoted  to  the  crown.  It  was  un- 
knoirn  what  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  ministry,  but 
it  was  rumored  that  a  large  force  would  soon  arrive  from  Eng- 
hnd,  subject  to  his  directions.  At  this  very  moment  a  ship  of 
vir, the  Asia,  lay  anchored  opposite  the  city;  its  grim  batteries 
hstring  upon  it,  greatly  to  the  disquiet  of  the  faint-hearted  among 
iU  inhabitants. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs  Washington  was  happy  to  leave  such 

IB  efficient  person  as  General  Schuyler  in  command  of  the  place. 

Aeeording  to  his  instructions,  the  latter  was  to  make  returns 

ODoe  a  month,  and  oftener,  should  circumstances  require  it,  to 

Washington,  as  commander-in-chief,  and  to  the  Continental  Con- 

'  fRSB,  of  the  forces  under  him,  and  the  state  of  his  supplies ;  and 

to  send  the  earliest  advices  of  all  events  of  importance.     He  was 

lo  keep  a  wary  eye  on  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  and  to  counteract 

aoy  prejudicial  influence   he  might  exercise  over  the  Indians. 

With  respect  to  Governor  Tryon,  Washington  hinted  at  a  bold 

sad  decided  line  of  conduct.     "If  forcible  measures  are  judged 

oecesaary  respecting  the  person  of  the  governor,  I  should  have 

BO  difficulty  in  ordering  them,  if  the  Continental  Congress  were 

■ot  sitting ;  but  as  that  is  the  case,  and  the  seizing  of  a  pov* 

wmor  quiU  a  new  thing,  I  must  refer  you  to  that  body  for 

finctioD." 
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Ilad  Congress  thought  proper  to   direct  rach  a  mcamire, 
Rcliuylcr  certainly  would  have  been  the  man  to  execute  it 

At  New  York,  Washington  had  learned  all  the  details  of  the 
battle  of  Bunkered  IIill;^they  quickened  hid  impatience  to  arrive 
ut  the  camp.     He  departed,  therefore,  on  the  26tb|  accompanied., 
by  General  Lee,  and  escorted  as  far  as  Kingsbridge,  the  termi— 
nation  of  New  York  Island,  by  Markoe's  Philadelphia  light  horse,^ 
and  several  companies  of  militia. 

In  the  mean  time  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetta^ 
then  in  session  at  Watertown,  had  made  arrangements  for  the  ex-, 
pected  arrival  of  Washington.  According  to  a  resolve  of  tha=- 
body,  ''  the  president's  house  in  Cambridge,  excepting  one  rooDH 
reserved  by  the  president  for  his  own  use,  was  to  be  taken,  deareS 
prepared,  and  furnished  for  the  reception  of  the  Commander-ioc: 
Chief  and  General  Lee.  The  Congress  had  likewise  sent  on 
deputation  which  met  Washington  at  Springfield,  on  the  frontier* 
of  the  province,  and  provided  escorts  and  accommodations  for  hi]= 
along  the  road.  Thus  honorably  attended  from  town  to  tower 
and  escorted  by  volunteer  companies  and  cavalcades  of  gcntlemecr: 
he  arrived  at  Watertown  on  the  2d  of  July,  where  he  was  greetCi^ 
by  Congress  with  a  congratulatory  address,  in  which,  however 
was  frankly  stated  the  undisciplined  state  of  the  army  he  wa^ 
Fuiumoned  to  command.  An  address  of  cordial  welcome  wa^ 
likewise  made  to  Oencral  Lee. 

The  ceremony  over,  Washington  was  again  in  the  saddle  and 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  light  horse  and  a  cavalcade  of  citizei.s,  jrtH 
cecded  to  the  head-quarters  provided  for  him  at  Cambridge,  thrcd 
miles  distant  As  he  entered  the  confines  of  the  camp  the  shouttf 
of  the  multitude  and  the  thundering  of  artillery  gave  note  to  ths 
enemy  beleaguered  in  Boston  of  his  arrival 
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HiB  military  reputation  had  preceded  him  and  excited  great 
expectations.  Thej  were  not  disappointed.  His  personal  ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding  the  dust  of  t ravel ^  was  calculated  to 
ctptiTate  the  publio  eye.  As  he  rode  through  the  camp,  amidst  a 
throng  of  officers,  he  was  the  admiration  of  the  soldiery  and  of  a 
curioas  throng  collected  from  the  surrounding  country.  Happy 
vas  the  countryman  who  could  get  a  full  view  of  him  to  carry 
borne  an  account  of  it  to  his  neighbors.  "  I  have  been  much 
gratified  this  day  with  a  view  of  Qcncral  Washington,'^  writes  a 
eontemporary  chronicler.  "  His  excellency  was  on  horseback,  in 
company  with  several  military  gentlemen.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
diBtiaguish  him  from  all  others.  He  is  tall  and  well-propor- 
tioned,  and  his  personal  appearance  truly  noble  and  majestic."  * 

The  fair  sex  were  still  more  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  written  by 
the  intelligent  and  accomplished  wife  of  John  Adams  to  her  hus- 
hind :  "  Dignity,  ease,  and  complacency,  the  gentleman  and  the 
■oldier,  look  agreeably  blended  in  him.  Modesty  marks  every 
line  and  feature  of  his  face.  Those  lines  of  Dry  den  instantly  oc- 
corred  to  me: 

'  Mark  his  majestic  fabric  I     IIe*s  a  tomple 
Sacred  by  birth,  and  built  by  hands  divine ; 
His  soul's  the  deity  that  lodges  there ; 
Nor  18  the  pile  unworthy  of  the  God.' " 

With  Washington,  modest  at  all  times,  there  was  no  false  ex- 
dtement  on  the  present  occasion ;  nothing  to  call  forth  emotions 
of  self-glorification.  The  honors  and  congratulations  with  whioh 
he  was  received,  the  acclamations  of  the  public,  the  cheerings  of 

*  Tluuiber. — Military  JoumaL 
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the  Tmjf  only  told  him  how  much  was  oxpeoted  from  him ;  and 
when  he  looked  round  npon  the  raw  and  nutic  levies  he  was  to  com* 
mand,  *'  a  mixed  mnltitnde  of  people,  under  very  little  diacipline, 
order,  or  goyemment,"  scattered  in  rough  encampments  about 
hill  and  dale,  beleaguering  a  city  garrisoned  by  veteran  troops, 
with  ships  of  war  anchored  about  its  harbor,  and  strong  outposts 
guarding  it,  he  felt  the  awful  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and 
the  complicated  and  stupendous  task  before  him.  He  spoke  of  it, 
however,  not  despondingly  nor  boastfully  and  with  defiance ;  but 
with  that  solemn  and  sedate  resolution,  and  that  hopeful  reliance 
on  Supreme  (Goodness,  which  belonged  to  his  magnanimous  nature. 
The  cause  of  his  country,  he  observed,  had  called  him  to  an  ac- 
tive and  dangerous  duty,  but  he  trusted  that  Divine  Providence^ 
ichich  wisely  orders  the  affairs  of  metij  would  enable  him  to 
discharge  it  with  fidelity  and  success.* 

*  Letter  to  Ooremor  TmmbnlL— Sparks,  ill,  8L 
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Oh  the  8d  of  Jnlj,  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Cambridge, 
Vuhington  took  formal  command  of  the  army.  It  was  drawn 
up  on  the  Common  about  half  a  mile  from  head-quarters.  A 
moldtade  had  aaaembled  there,  for  aa  yet  military  spectacles 
vere  novelties,  and  the  camp  was  full  of  visitors,  men,  women, 
and  children,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  relatives 
AOMnig  the  yeoman  soldiery. 

An  ancient  elm  is  still  pointed  out,  under  which  Washington, 
uhe  arrived  from  head-quarters  accompanied  by  QeneiaVlkf^^  \k\A 
roL,  a — J 
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a  numerous  suite,  wheeled  his  horse,  and  drew  his  sword  as 
commauder-in-chief  of  the  armies.  We  have  cited  the  poetical 
description  of  him  fumbhed  by  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Adams;  we 
give  her  sketch  of  his  military  compeer — ^less  poetical,  but  no 
less  graphic. 

'^  General  Lee  looks  like  a  careless,  hardy  yeteran ;  and  by 
his  appearance  brought  to  my  mind  his  namesake,  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden.  The  elegance  of  his  pen  far  exceeds  that  of  his 
person."  • 

Accompanied  by  this  veteran  campaigner,  on  whose  military 
judgment  he  had  great  reliance,  Washington  visited  the  different 
American  posts,  and  rode  to  the  heights,  commanding  views  over 
Boston  and  its  environs,  beuig  anxious  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  strength  and  relative  position  of  both  armies:  and 
here  we  will  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  ■  distinguished 
commanders  with  whom  he  was  brought  immediately  in  compe- 
tition. 

Congress,  speaking  of  them  reproachfully,  observed,  "  Three 
of  England ^s  most  experienced  generals  are  sent  to  wage  war 
with  their  fellow-subjects."  The  first  here  alluded  to  was  the 
Honorable  William  Howe,  next  in  command  to  Gage.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  fine  presence,  six  feet  high,  well  proportioned,  and  of 
graceful  deportment  He  is  said  to  have  been  not  unlike  Wash- 
ington in  appearance,  though  wanting  his  energy  and  activity. 
He  lacked  also  his  air  of  authority;  but  affability  of  manners, 
and  a  generous  disposition,  made  him  popular  with  both  officers 
and  soldiers. 

There  was  a  sentiment  in  his  favor  even  among  Americans  at 
the  time  when  he  arrived  at  Boston.     It  was  remembered  that 
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ke  mm  brother  to  tho  gallant  and  generous  youth,  Lord  Howe, 

who  fell  in  the  flower  of  his  days,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George, 

and  whose  untimely  death  had  been   lamented  throughout   the 

colonies.     It  was  remembered  that  the  general  himself  had  won 

reputation  in  the  same  campaign,  commanding  the  light  infantry 

under  Wolfe,  on  the  &mous  plains  of  Abraham.      A  mournful 

feeling  had  therefore  gone  through  the  country,  when  General 

Howe  was  cited  as  one  of  the  British  commanders  who  had  most 

dutingoished  themselves  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill. 

Congress  spoke  of  it  with  generous  sensibility,  in  their  address 

to  the  people  of  Ireland  already  quoted.     ^  America  is  amazed,'' 

nid  they,  "  to  find  the  name  of  Howe  on  the  catalogue  of  her 

enemies — she  loved  his  brother  /  " 

General  Henry  Clinton,  the  next  in  command,  was  grandson 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  son  of  George  Clinton,  who  had  been 
QoTemor  of  the  province  of  New  York  for  ten  years,  from  1743. 
The  general  had  seen  service  on  the  continent  in  the  Seven 
letrg'  War.  He  was  of  short  stature,  and  inclined  to  corpus 
Icncy;  with  a  full  face  and  prominent  nose.  His  manners  were 
f^iserved,  and  altogether  he  was  in  strong  contrast  with  Howe, 
And  by  no  means  so  popular. 

Burgoyne,  the  other  British  general  of  note,  was  natural  son 
of  Lord  Bingley,  and  had  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age. 
^iniile  yet  a  subaltern,  he  had  made  a  runaway  match  with  a 
daughter  of  tho  Earl  of  Derby,  who  threatened  never  to  admit 
the  offenders  to  his  presence.  In  1758,  Burgoyne  was  a  lieu- 
tentnt-colonel  of  light  dragoons.  In  1761,  he  was  sent  with  a 
Ibroe  to  aid  the  Portuguese  against  the  Spaniards,  joined  tho 
vny  commanded  by  the  Count  de  la  Lippc,  and  signalized  him- 
•elf  by  sarprifling  and  capturing  the  town  of  A\ci)Liitax^     ^^ 
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had  siDce  been  elected  to  Parliament  for  tbe  boitmgh  of  Hiddlo- 
Box,  and  displayed  cousidcrablc  parliamentarj  talents.  In  1772, 
be  was  made  a  major-geucral.  His  taste,  wit,  and  intelligence, 
and  Lis  aptness  at  devising  and  promoting  elegant  amuaements, 
made  him  fur  a  time  a  leader  in  the  gaj  world ;  though  Junius 
aceusos  him  of  unfair  practices  at  the  gaming  table.  His  rcpu- 
tatiou  for  talents  and  services  had  gradually  mollified  the  heart 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of  Derby.  In  1774,  he  gave  celelx- 
rity  to  the  marriage  of  a  son  of  the  Earl  with  Lady  Betty  Hamil- 
ton, by  producing  an  elegant  dramatic  trifle,  entitled,  '*  Tho  3Iaid 
of  the  Oaks/^  afterwards  performed  at  Drury  Lane,  and  honored 
with  a  biting  rarcasm  by  Horace  Walpole.  "There  is  a  new 
puppet-show  at  Drury  Lane,"  writes  the  wit,  "as  fine  as  tho 
scenes  can  make  it,  and  as  dull  as  the  author  could  not  help 
making  it/'* 

It  i»  but  justice  to  Burgoyne's  memory  to  add,  that  in  after 
years  ho  produced  a  dramatic  work,  "  The  Heiress,"  which  ex- 
torted even  Walpole's  approbation,  who  pronounced  it  the  gen- 
teelest  comedy  in  the  English  language. 

Such  were  tho  three  British  commanders  at  Boston,  who  were 
considered  especially  formidable ;  and  they  had  with  them  eleven 
thousand  veteran  troops,  well  appointed  and  well  disciplined. 

In  visiting  the  different  posts,  Washington  halted  for  a  time 
at  Prospect  Hill,  which,  as  its  name  denotes,  commanded  a  wide 
view  over  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country.  Here  Putnam 
had  taken  his  position  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  fortify- 
ing himself  with  works  which  he  deemed  impregnable;  and  hero 
the  veteran  was  enabled  to  point  out  to  the  commander-in-chie( 
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aad  to  Lee,  the  main  features  of  the  belligerent  region,  which 
Uj  spread  oat  like  a  map  before  them. 

Banker^s  Hill  was  but  a  mile  distant  to  the  east ;  the  British 
standard  floating  as  if  in  triumph  on  its  summit  The  main 
force  under  General  Howe  was  intrenching  itself  strongly  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  place  of  the  recent  battle.  Scarlet 
uniforms  gleamed  about  the  hill ;  tents  and  marquees  whitened 
its  sides.  All  up  there  was  bright,  brilliant,  and  triumphant. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  lay  Charlestown  in  ashes,  "  nothing  to  bo 
seen  of  that  fine  town  but  chimneys  and  rubbish.'' 

Howe's  sentries  extended  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  beyond 
the  neck  or  isthmus,  over  which  the  Americans  retreated  after 
the  battle.  Three  floating  batteries  in  Mystic  River  commanded 
this  isthmus,  and  a  twenty-gun  ship  was  anchored  between  the 
peninsula  and  Boston. 

Crtsneral  Gkige,  the  commander-in-cliief,  still  had  his  head- 
quarters in  the  town,  but  there  were  few  troops  there  besides 
Burgoyne's  light-horse.  A  large  force,  however,  was  intrenched 
south  of  the  town  on  the  neck  leading  to  Roxbury, — the  only 
entrance  to  Boston  by  land. 

The  American  troops  were  irregularly  distributed  in  a  kind 
of  semicircle  eight  or  nine  miles  in  extent ;  the  left  resting  on 
Winter  Hill,  the  most  northern  post ;  the  right  extending  on  the 
loath  to  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  Neck. 

Washington  reconnoitred  the  British  posts  from  various  points 
of  view.  Every  thing  about  them  was  in  admirable  order.  The 
works  appeared  to  be  constructed  with  military  science,  the 
troops  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  discipline.  The  American  camp, 
on  the  contrary,  disappointed  mm.  He  had  expected  to  find 
t^teen  or  twenty  ihouBuid  men  under  arma\  tlieir^  hqiT^  Ti^X» 
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much  more  than  fourteen  thousand.  He  had  expected  to  find 
some  degree  of  system  and  discipline;  whereas  all  were  raw 
militia,  lie  had  expected  to  find  works  scientifically  construct- 
ed, and  proofs  of  knowled^  and  skill  in  engineering;  whereas, 
what  he  saw  of  the  latter  was  very  imperfect,  and  confined  to 
the  mere  manual  exercise  of  cannon.  There  was  abundant  evi- 
di'uce  of  aptness  at  trenching  and  throwing  up  rough  defences; 
and  in  that  way  General  Thomas  had  fortified  Boxburj  Neck, 
and  Putnam  had  strengthened  Prospect  UilL  But  the  semi- 
circular line  which  linked  the  extreme  posts,  was  formed  of 
rudely-constructed  works,  far  too  extensive  for  the  troops  which 
were  at  hand  to  man  them. 

Within  this  attenuated  semicircle,  the  British  forces  lay 
concentrated  and  compact;  and  having  command  of  the  water, 
might  suddenly  bring  their  main  strength  to  bear  upon  some 
weak  point,  force  it,  and  sever  the  American  camp. 

In  fact,  when  we  consider  the  scanty,  ill-conditioned  and 
irregular  force  which  had  thus  stretched  itself  out  to  beleaguer 
a  town  and  harbor  defended  by  ships  and  floating  batteries,  and 
garrisoned  by  eleven  thousand  strongly  posted  veterans,  we  are 
at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  its  hazardous  position  to  ignorance, 
or  to  that  daring  self-confidence,  which  at  times,  in  our  military 
history,  has  snatched  success  Id  defiance  of  scientific  rules.  It 
was  revenge  for  the  slaughter  at  Lexington  which,  we  are  told, 
first  prompted  the  investment  of  Boston.  ^'  The  universal  voice," 
says  n  contemporary,  "is,  star^'C  them  out  Drive  them  from 
the  town,  and  let  His  Majesty's  ships  be  their  only  place  of 
refuge." 

In  riduig  throughout  the  Aunp,  Washington  observed  that 
nine  thousand  of  the  troops  belonged  to  MasaaohuBetta;  the  rest 
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were  from  other  provinoes.  They  were  encamped  in  separate 
bodies,  each  with  its  own  regulations,  and  officers  of  its  own 
appointment  Some  had  tents,  others  were  in  barracks,  and 
others  sheltered  themselves  as  best  tliey  might  Many  were 
ndly  in  want  of  clothing,  and  all,  said  Washington,  were  strong- 
ly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  they  mistook 
fcr  mdependenoe. 

A  chaplain  of  one  of  the  regiments  *  has  left  on  record  a 
graphic  sketch  of  this  primitive  army  of  the  Revolution.  "  It  is 
very  diverting,"  writes  he,  "to  walk  among  the  camps.  They 
tre  as  different  in  their  forms,  as  the  owners  are  in  their  dress ; 
tnd  every  tent  is  a  portraiture  of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the 
p^nons  who  encamp  in  it  Some  are  made  of  boards,  and  some 
tre  made  of  sail-cloth;  some  are  partly  of  one,  and  partly  of 
the  other.  Again  others  are  made  of  stone  and  turf,  brick  and 
brush.  Some  are  thrown  up  in  a  hurry,  others  curiously  wrought 
vith  wreaths  and  withes." 

One  of  the  encampments,  however,  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  rest,  and  might  vie  with  those  of  the  British  for  order 
tnd  exactness.  Here  were  tents  and  marquees  pitched  in  the 
English  style;  soldiers  well  drilled  and  well  etjuippcd;  every 
thing  had  an  air  of  discipline  and  subordination.  It  was  a  body 
of  Rhode  Island  troops,  which  had  been  raised,  drilled,  and 
brought  to  the  camp  by  Brigadier-general  Greene,  of  that  prov- 
inoe,  whose  subsequent  renown  entitles  him  to  an  introduction  to 
the  reader. 

Nathaniel  Greene  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  2Gth  of 
May,  1742.  Hb  father  was  a  miller,  an  anchor-smith,  and  a 
Quaker  preacher.     The  waters  of  the  Potowhammet  turned  Iba 

^  The  Bev.  Waiiam  Emerson. 
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wheels  of  the  mill,  and  raised  the  ponderous  dedge-hammer  of 

• 

tlio  forge.  Greene,  in  his  boyhood,  followed  the  plough,  and 
oeca^iunallj  worked  at  the  forge  of  his  father.  Hb  education 
was  of  an  ordinary  kind ;  but  having  au  early  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, he  applied  himself  sedulously  to  various  studies,  while 
subsisting  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  (|uick  parts,  and  a  sound  judgment,  and  his  assiduity  waa 
crowned  with  success,  lie  became  fluent  and  instructive  in  con- 
versation, and  his  letters,  still  extant,  show  that  he  held  an  able 
pen. 

In  the  late  turn  of  public  affairs,  he  had  caught  the  belliger- 
ent spirit  prevalent  throughout  the  country.  Plutarch  and 
Csesar^s  Commentaries  became  his  delight.  Ho  applied  himself 
to  military  studies,  for  which  he  was  prepared  by  some  knowledge 
of  mathematics.  His  ambition  was  to  organize  acd  discipline  a 
corps  of  militia  to  which  he  belonged.  For  this  purpose,  during 
a  visit  to  Boston,  he  had  taken  note  of  every  thing  about  the 
discipline  of  the  British  troops.  In  the  month  of  May,  he  had 
been  elected  commander  of  the  Rhode  Island  contingent  of  the 
army  of  observation,  and  in  June  had  conducted  to  the  lines 
before  Boston,  three  regiments,  whose  encampment  we  have  just 
described,  and  Vho  were  pronounced  the  best  disciplined  and 
appointed  troops  in  the  army. 

Greene  made  a  soldier-like  address  to  Washington,  welcoming 
liim  to  the  camp.  His  appearance  and  manner  were  calculated 
to  make  a  favorable  impression.  He  was  about  thirty-nine  years 
of  age,  nearly  six  feet  high,  well  built  and  vigorous,  with  an  open, 
animated,  intelligent  countenance,  and  a  frank,  manly  demean- 
or. He  may  be  said  to  have  stepped  at  once  into  the  confidence 
of  the   commander-in-chief,  which  he  never  forfeited,  bat  be* 
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came  one  of  his  most'  attached,  faithful,  and  efficient  coadjutors 
throughout  the  war. 

Ilaving  taken  his  survey  of  the  army,  Washington  wrote  to 
the  President  of  Congress,  representing  its  various  deficiencies, 
and,  amorg  other  things,  urging  the  appointment  of  a  commissary- 
gencra)|  a  quartermaster-general,  a  commissary  of  musters,  and 
a  commissary  of  artillery.  Above  all  things,  he  requested  a  sup- 
ply of  money  as  soon  as  possible.  "  I  find  myself  already  much 
embarrassed  for  want  of  a  military  chest." 

In  one  of  his  recommendations  we  have  an  instance  of  fron- 
tier expediency,  learnt  in  his  early  campaigns.  iSpeaking  of  the 
ragged  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
requisite  kind  of  clothing,  he  advises  that  a  number  of  hunting- 
■hirts,  not  less  than  ten  thousand,  should  be  provided ;  as  being 
the  cheapest  and  quickest  mode  of  supplying  this  necessity.  "  I 
know  nothing  in  a  speculative  view  more  trivial,"  observes  he, 
''  yet  which,  if  put  in  practice,  would  have  a  happier  tendency  to 
unite  the  men,  and  abolish  those  provincial  distinctions  that  lead 
to  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction." 

Among  the  troops  most  destitute,  were  those  belonging 
to  Massachusetts,  which  formed  the  larger  part  of  the  army. 
Washington  made  a  noble  apology  for  theuL  "This  unhappy 
and  devoted  province,"  said  he,  "  has  bean  so  long  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and  the  yoke  has  been  laid  so  heavily  on  it,  that  great 
allowances  are  to  be  made  for  troops  raised  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  deficiency  of  numbers,  discipline,  and  stores, 
can  only  lead  to  this  conclusion,  that  thcii'  spirit  has  exceeded 
their  strength," 

This  apology  was  the  more  generous,  coming  from  a  South- 
erner j  for  there  was  a  disposition  among  the  8o\il\ietii  o&oiQSt^ 

VOLs  IL — 1* 
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to  regard  the  Eutem  troops  dbparagingly.  But  Washiiigtoii 
already  felt  as  commander-in-chief,  who  looked  with  an  equal  eye 
on  all  ;  or  rather  as  a  true  patriot,  who  was  above  all  seotiooal 

prejudicea. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  co-operators  of  Washington  at  this 
time,  and  throughout  the  war,  was  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the  Oot- 
ernor  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  well  educated  man,  experienced 
in  public  business,  who  had  sat  for  many  years  in  the  legislative 
councils  of  his  native  province.  Misfortune  had  cast  him  down 
from  affluence,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  but  had  not  subdued 
his  native  energy.  He  had  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  Revolution,  and  the  only  colonial  governor  who,  at  its  com- 
mencement, proved  true  to  the  popular  cause.    He  was  now  sixty^ 

• 

five  years  of  age,  active,  sealous,  devout,  a  patriot  of  the  primitive 
New  England  stamp,  whose  religion  sanctified  his  patriotism.  A 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  Washington,  just  af^er  the  latter  had 
entered  upon  the  command,  is  worthy  of  the  purest  days  of  the 
Covenantors.  "  Congress,''  writes  he,  "  have,  with  one  united 
voice,  appointed  you  to  the  high  station  you  possess.  The  Su« 
preme  Director  of  all  events  hath  caused  a  wonderful  union  of 
hearts  and  counsels  to  subsist  among  us. 

'*  Now,  therefore,  be  strong,  and  very  courageous.  May  the 
God  of  the  armies  of  Israel  shower  down  the  blesangs  of  his 
Divine  providence  on  you ;  give  you  wisdom  and  fortitude,  cover 
your  head  in  the  day  of  battle  and  danger,  add  success,  convince 
our  enemies  of  their  mistaken  measures,  and  that  all  their  at- 
tempts to  deprive  these  colonies  of  their  inestimable  oonstitu 
tional  rights  and  liberties,  are  injurious  and  vain." 
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NOTE. 

We  an  oUiged  to  Professor  Felton,  of  Cambridge,  for  correctbg  an  error 
ia  oar  first  Tolame  in  regard  to  Washington's  head-qnarters,  and  for  some  par- 
Uenlmn  concerning  a  house,  associated  with  the  history  and  literature  of  our 
eonntry. 

Xhe  hooso  assigned  to  Washington  for  head-quarters,  was  that  of  the  pres<- 

iden't  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  not  of  the  University.     It  had  been  one  of 

tfaoso  toiy  mansions  noticed  by  the  Baroness  Reidcsel,  in  her  mention  of  Cam- 

bn'd^v.    *' Seven  families,  who  were  connected  by  relationship,  or  lived  iu 

grecaC    intimacy,  had  hero  furms,  gardens,  and  splendid  mansions,  and  not  fur 

off,   oxchards ;  and  the  buildings  were  at  a  quorter  of  a  mile  distant  from  each 

other.     The  owners  hod  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  every  afternoon  in  ono 

or  oC^er  of  these  houses,  and  of  diverting  themselves  with  music  or  dancing ; 

and  11  Ted  in  afBucnce,  in  good  humor,  and  without  care,  until  this  unfortunate 

war  dispersed  them,  and  transformed  all  these  houses  into  solitary  abodes. 

iriie  house  in  question  was  confiscated  by  Government.      It  stood  on  the 
^•tertown  road,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  college,  and  has  long  been 
Vno^n-n  as  the  Cragie  house,  from  the  name  of  Andrew  Cragic,  a  wealthy  gen- 
tleman, who  purchased  it  af^r  the  war,  and  revived  its  former  hospitality. 
He  ^  said  to  have  acquired  great  influence  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
**  great  and  general  court,**  by  dint  of  jovial  dinners.     He  died  long  ago,  but 
lus  widow  survived  until  within  fifteen  years.     She  w^as  a  woman  of  much  tal- 
tnt  and  singularity.     She  refused  to  have  the  canker  worms  destroyed,  when 
tiKj  were  making  sad  ravages  among  the  beautiful  trees  on  the  lawn  before 
the  Loose.     **  We  are  all  worms,**  said  she,  **  and  they  have  as  good  a  right 
bere  as  I  have."    The  consequence  was  that  more  than  half  of  the  trees  perished. 
The  Cragie  House  is  associated  with  American  literature  through  some  of 
its  sobtequent  occupants,     ^fr.  Edward  Everett  resided  in  it  the  first  year  or 
tvoailerhia  marriage.     Later,  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  during  part  of  the  time  that 
Be  was  preparing  his  collection  of  Washington*s  writings ;  editing  a  volume  or 
two  of  his  letters  in  the  very  room  from  which  they  were  written.     Next  camo 
Mr.  Worcester,  author  of  the  pugnacious  dictionary,  and  of  many  excellent 
books,  and  lastly  Longfellow,  the  poet,  who,  having  married  the  hcro\x\ft  <^^ 
Bjperion,  pnzchaaed  the  house  of  the  bein  of  Mr.  Cragie  aiid  tc&\^a^Vl 
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Qirsrrioxs  or  miutbat  rark— popolaritt  op  puttiam—arrargkmbsts  av 

HRAD-gUAKTEKS— COLONEL  XIPPLIN  AND  JOHN  TRUMBULL,  AIDES-DB-CAMF 
— JOSEPH  KRRI),  WASIIIMOTOX*8  8RCRBTAKT  ARD  a>!fKIDEimAL  PRIRXD— 
GATR8  A8  ADJUTANT-GEMRRAL — HAZARDOUS  SITUAT10K  OP  THK  ARMT^ 
8TRENGTIIENINO  UP  TUB  DEPERCBS — KPPlCtBRCT  OP  PUTKAM — RAPID 
CHANGKS— NKW  DIsTKlBCTlOX  OP  THE  PORCE8 — RIGID  DISCIPLIRB— LSB 
AND  HIS  TANK— HIS  IDEA  AS  TO  STRONG  BATTALIONS — ARRIVAL  OP  RIPLB 
COMPAMKS— PANIKL  MORGAN  AND  HIS  SHARP  SIlOOTERS—WASHlNGTOlf  DB- 
CLINB8  TO  l>ETAril  TIMM)P8  TO  DISTANT  POINTS  POR  THEIR  PROTKCTlOH— 
HIS   REAnoNS   FOR  SO   DOING. 

The  justice  and  impartiality  of  Washington  were  called  into  ex- 
ercise as  soon  as  he  entered  npon  his  command,  in  allaying  dis- 
contents among  his  general  officers,  caused  by  the  recent  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  made  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Gen- 
eral Sj>encer  was  so  offended  that  Putnam  should  be  promoted 
over  his  head,  that  he  left  the  army,  without  visiting  the  com- 
mander-in-<*hief ;  but  was  subsequently  induced  to  return.  Gen- 
cnil  Thomas  folt  aggrieved  by  being  outranked  by  the  veteran 
Pomeroy  ;  the  latter,  however,  declining  to  serve,  he  found  bia- 
self  senior  brigadier,  and  was  appeased. 

The  sterling  merits  of  Putnam  soon  made  every  one  acqoiesoe 
In  his  promotion.    There  was  a  generosity  and  buoyancy  about 
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the  bnye  old  man  that  made  him  a  favorite  throughout  the  army; 
espeoiallj  with  the  jooDger  officersj  who  spoke  of  him  familiarly 
tod  fondly  as  "Old  Put;"  a  sobriquet  by  which  ho  is  called 
eren  in  one  of  the  private  letters  of  the  oonmiaDder-in-chief. 

The  Congress  of  Massachusetts  manifested  considerate  liber- 
ality with  respect  to  head-quarters.  According  to  their  minutes, 
ji  committee  was  charged  to  procure  a  steward,  a  housekeeper,  and 
two  or  three  women  cooks ;  Washington,  no  doubt,  having  brought 
with  him  none  bat  the  black  servants  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  Philadelphia,  and  who  were  but  little  fitted  for  New  England 
housekeeping.  His  wishes  were  to  be  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
supply  of  his  table.  This  his  station,  as  commander-in-chief,  re- 
quired should  be  kept  up  in  ample  and  hospitable  style.  Every 
dav  a  number  of  his  officers  dined  with  him.  As  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  tho  seat  of  the  Provincial  Government,  he 
would  occasionally  have  members  of  Congress  and  other  function- 
aries at  hia  board.  Though  social,  however,  he  was  not  convivial 
in  his  habits.  He  received  his  guests  with  courtesy;  but  his 
mind  and  time  were  too  much  occupied  by  grave  and  anxious 
coQcemS)  to  permit  him  the  genial  indulgence  of  the  table.  His 
own  diet  was  extremely  simple.  Sometimes  nothing  but  baked 
apples  or  berries,  with  cream  and  milk.  He  would  retire  early 
from  the  board,  leaving  an  aide-de-camp  or  one  of  his  officers  to 
take  his  place.  Colonel  Mifflin  was  the  first  person  who  officiat- 
ed as  aide-de-camp.  He  was  a  Philadelphia  gentleman  of  high 
rvpeetability,  who  had  accompanied  him  from  that  city,  and  re- 
ceived his  appointment  shortly  after  their  arrival  at  Cambridge. 
The  second  aide-de-camp  was  John  Trumbull,*  son  of  the  Gov 
eroor  of  Connecticut.     He  had  accompanied  General  Spencer  t 

*  Id  after  y9Mn  distiDgouhed  an  a  hiitonca\  painUT. 
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the  camp,  and  had  caught  tho  fatorablo  notice  of  Washington 
Ly  emmc  drawings  which  ho  had  made  of  the  enemy's  works. 
'*  I  now  Fuddcnly  found  myself,"  writes  Trumbull,  "  in  the  fiimily 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  dignified  men  of  the  age; 
surrounded  at  his  table  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  and 
in  constant  intercourse  with  them — it  was  further  my  duty  to  re- 
ci*ivc  company,  and  do  the  honors  of  the  house  to  many  of  the 
first  people  of  the  country  of  both  sexes."  Trumbull  was  young, 
and  unaccustomed  to  society,  and  soon  found  himself,  he  says,  un- 
equal to  the  elegant  duties  of  his  situation ;  he  gladly  exchanged 
it,  therefore,  for  that  of  major  of  brigade. 

The  member  of  Washington's  family  most  descrring  of  men- 
tion at  present,  was  his  secretary,  Mr.  Joseph  Reed.  With  this 
gentleman  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  in  the  course  of  his  visits 
to  Philadelphia,  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
Mr.  Kecd  was  an  accomplished  man,  had  studied  law  in  America, 
and  at  the  Temple  in  London,  and  had  gained  a  high  reputation  at 
the  Philadelphia  bar.  In  the  dawning  of  the  Revolution  he  had 
embraced  the  popular  cause,  and  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
tho  £arl  of  Dartmouth,  endeavoring  to  enlighten  that  minister  on 
the  subject  of  colonial  affairs.  He  had  since  been  highly  instru- 
mental in  rousing  the  Philadelphians  to  co-operate  with  the 
patriots  of  Boston.  A  sympathy  of  views  and  feelings  had  at- 
tached him  to  Washington,  and  induced  him  to  accompany  him  to 
the  camp.  He  had  no  definite  purpose  when  he  left  home,  and 
his  friends  in  Philadelphia  were  surprised,  on  receiving  a  letter 
from  him  written  from  Cambridge,  to  find  that  he  had  accepted 
the  jMist  of  secretary  to  tho  commander-in-chief 

They  expostulated  with  him  by  letter.  That  a  man  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  with  a  lucrative  professioui  a  young 
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irife  and  growing  family,  and  a  happy  home,  should  suddenly 
iWdon  all  to  join  the  hazardons  fortunes  of  a  revolutionary 
camp,  appeared  to  them  the  height  of  infatuation.     They  remon- 
Btnted  on  the  peril  of  the  step.     ''  I  have  no  inclination,''  replied 
Beed,  "to  be  hanged  for  half  treason.     When  a  subject  draws 
hia  sword  against  his  prince,  he  must  cut  his  way  through,  if  he 
means  to  sit  do¥m  in  safety.     I  have  taken  too  active  a  part  in 
what  may  be  called  tho  civil  part  of  opposition,  to  renounce, 
without  disgrace,  the  public  cause  when  it  seems  to  lead  to  dan- 
ger ;  and  have  a  most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  man  who  can 
plan  measures  he  has  not  the  spirit  to  execute." 

IVashington  has  occasionally  been  represented  as  cold  and  re- 
served ;  yet  his  intercourse  with  Mr.  Beed  is  a  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. His  friendship  towards  him  was  frank  and  cordial,  and 
toe  confidence  he  reposed  in  him  full  and  implicit.  Beed,  in  fact, 
'^^<^^me,  in  a  little  time,  the  intimate  companion  of  his  thoughts, 
t^i^B  'bosom  counsellor.  He  felt  the  need  of  such  a  friend  in  the 
present  exigency,  placed  as  he  was  in  a  new  and  untried  situation, 
'^^d  having  to  act  with  persons  hitherto  unknown  to  him. 

In  military  matters,  it  is  true  he  had  a  shrewd  counsellor  in 

'^^xieral  Lee;  but  Lee  was  a  wayward  character;  a  cosmopolite, 

^^t^liout  attachment  to  country,  somewhat  splenetic,  and  prone  to 

^-^Icw  the  bent  of  his  whims  and  humors,  which  often  clashed 

^*^t.l  propriety  and  sound  policy.     Beed  on  the  contrary,  though 

^^^^  informed  on  military  matters,  had  a  strong  common  sense, 

^olouded  by  passion  or  prejudice,  and  a  pure  patriotism,  which 

^^arded  every  thing  as  it  bore  upon  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

Washington's  confidence  in  Lee  had  always  to  be  measured 

^^d  guarded  in  matters  of  civil  policy. 

The  arrival  of  Gates  in  camp,  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
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commander-in-chief,  who  had  received  a  letter  from  that  officer, 
gratofullj  acknowledging  his  friendly  influence  in  procuring  him 
the  appointment  of  adjutant-general  Washington  may  have  pro- 
mi^  himself  much  cordial  co-operation  from  him,  recoUecUng 
the  warm  friendship  professed  hy  him  when  he  visited  at  Mount 
Vcrnou,  and  they  talked  together  over  their  early  companionship 
in  arms;  hut  of  that  kind  of  friendship  there  was  no  further 
mauifcstation.  Oates  was  certainly  of  great  service,  from  his 
practial  knowledge  and  military  experience  at  this  juncture,  when 
the  whole  army  had  in  a  manner  to  be  organised ;  but  from  the 
familiar  intimacy  of  Washington  he  gradually  estranged  himsell 
A  contemporary  has  accounted  for  this,  by  alleging  that  he  was 
secretly  chagrined  at  not  having  received  the  i^pointment  of 
major-general,  to  which  he  considered  himself  well  fitted  by  his 
military  knowledge  and  experience,  and  which  he  thought  Wash- 
ington might  have  obtained  for  him  had  he  used  his  influence  with 
CongrcsA.  We  shall  have  to  advert  to  this  estrangement  of 
Gates  on  Hubsequent  occasions. 

The  hazardous  position  of  the  army  from  the  great  extent  and 
weakness  of  its  lines,  was  what  most  pressed  on  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  Washington;  and  he  summoned  a  council  of  war,  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration.  In  this  it  was  urged  that,  to 
abandon  the  line  of  works,  after  the  great  labor  and  expense  of 
their  construction,  would  be  dispiriting  to  the  troops  and  encour^ 
aging  to  the  enemy,  while  it  would  expose  a  wide  extent  of  the 
surrounding  country  to  maraud  and  ravage.  Beside,  no  safer 
position  presented  itself,  on  which  to  fall  back.  This  being  gen- 
erally admitted,  it  was  determined  to  hold  on  to  the  works,  and 
defend  them  as  long  as  possible ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  aug- 
ment the  army  to  at  least  twenty  thousand  men. 
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Waahingtoa  now  hastened  to  improve  the  defences  of  the 

cunp,  strengthen  the  weak  parts  of  the  line,  and  throw  up  addi- 

^onal  works  round  the  main  forts.     No  one  seconded  him  more 

effiectoallj  in  this  matter  than  General  Putnam.     No  works  were 

tiirown  up  with  equal  rapidity  to  those  under  his  superintendence. 

^  You  seem,  general,"  said  Washington,  "  to  have  the  faculty  of 

infusing  your  own  spirit  into  all  the  workmen  you  employ ;" — and 

it  was  the  fact 

The  observing  chaplain  already  cited,  gazed  with  wonder  at 
the  rapid  effects  soon  produced  by  the  labors  of  an  army.     *'  It 
18  surprising,"  writes  he,  *^  how  much  work  has  been  done.     The 
lines  are  extended  almost  from  Cambridge  to  Mystic  River;  very 
soon  it  will  be  morally  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  get  between 
the  works,  except  in  one  place,  which  is  supposed  to  be  left  pur- 
posely unfortified,  to  entice  the  enemy  out  of  their  fortresses. 
Who  would  have  thought,  twelve  months  past,  that  all  Cambridge 
and  Charlestown  would  be  covered  over  with  American  camps, 
sad  cat  up  into  forts  and  intreuchments,  and  all  the  lands,  fields, 
orchards,  laid  common, — horses  and  cattle  feeding  on  the  choicest 
mowiDg  land,  whole  fields  of  corn  eaten  down  to  the  ground,  and 
l^ge  parks  of  well-regulated  forest  trees  cut  down  for  fire-wood 
and  other  public  uses.'' 

Beside  the  main  dispositions  above  mentioned,  about  seven 
bnndred  men  were  distributed  in  the  small  towns  and  villages 
ftloDg  the  coast,  to  prevent  depredations  by  water ;  and  horses 
were  kept  ready  saddled  at  various  points* of  the  widely  extended 
^Dcs,  to  convey  to  head-quarters  intelligence  of  any  special  move- 
ment of  the  enemy. 

The  army  was  distributed  by  Washington  into  three  grand 
dinsionSb    One,  forming  the  right  wing,  was  Btal\oii<&^  o\i  >^^ 
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hoigbta  of  Sozbufr.  It  was  eommanded  by  Major-general  Ward, 
who  had  under  him  Brigadier-gtenerals  Spencer  and  ThonuuL 
Another,  forming  the  left  wing  under  Major-general  Lee,  having 
with  him  Brigadicr-generalB  SuUiTan  and  Greene,  waa  stationed 
on  Winter  and  Prospect  HtUn;  while  the  centre,  under  Major-gen- 
eral Putnam  and  Brigadier-general  Heath,  waa  stationed  at  Cam- 
bridge. With  Putnam  was  encamped  his  favorite  officer  Knowl- 
ton,  wlio  had  been  promoted  by  Congress  to  the  rank  of  major 
fur  his  gallantry  at  Bunker*s  Ilill. 

At  Washington's  recommendation,  Joseph  Trumbull,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  governor,  received  on  the  24th  of  July  the  appoint- 
ment of  coniminMury-gcneral  of  the  continental  army.  He  had 
already  ofTiciated  with  talent  in  that  capacity  in  the  Connecticut 
militia.  ''  There  is  a  great  overturning  in  the  camp  as  to  order 
and  regularity,"  writes  the  military  chaplain;  ''new  lords,  new 
laws.  The  generals  Waiihington  and  Lee  are  upon  the  lines  every 
day.  Now  orders  from  his  excellency  are  read  to  the  respective 
regiments  every  morning  after  prayers.  The  strictest  government 
is  taking  place,  and  great  distinction  is  made  between  officers  and 
soldiers.  Every  one  is  made  to  know  his  place  and  keep  it,  or  be 
tied  up  and  receive  thirty  or  forty  lashes  according  to  his  crime. 
Thousands  arc  at  work  every  day  from  four  till  eleven  o'dock  in 
the  morning." 

Lee  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  ri^d 
discipline ;  the  result  of  his  experience  in  European  campaigning. 
His  notions  of  military  authority  were  acquired  in  the  armies  of 
the  North.  Quite  a  sensation  was,  on  one  occasion,  produced  in 
camp  by  his  threatening  to  cane  an  officer  for  unsoldierly  conduct. 
II is  kxity  in  other  matters  occasioned  almost  equal  scandal.  He 
scoffed,  we  are  told,  "  with  his  usual  profianeness,"  at  a  resolution 
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of  CongreM  appointing  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  to  obtain  the 
favor  of  Heaven  upon  their  cause.  ''  Heaven/'  he  observed, 
^  waj  OTcr  found  favorable  to  stroQg  battalions."* 

Waahingtoa  differed  from  him  in  this  respect.  By  his  orders 
the  resolution  of  Congress  was  scrupulously  enforced.  All  labor, 
excepting  that  absolutely  necci»ary,  was  suspended  on  the  appoint- 
ed day,  and  officers  and  soldiers  were  required  to  attend  divine 
■ervioe,  armed  and  equipped  and  ready  for  immediate  action. 

Nothing  excited  more  gase  and  wonder  among  the  rustic  vis- 
itors to  tha  camp,  than  the  arrival  of  several  rifle  companies,  four- 
teen hundred  men  in  all,  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia; such  stalwart  fellows  as  Washington  had  known  in  his 
early  campaigns.  Stark  hunters  and  bush  fighters ;  many  of 
them  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  of  vigorous  frame ;  dressed 
in  fringed  frocks,  or  rifle  shirts,  and  round  hats.  Their  displays 
of  sharp  shooting  were  soon  among  the  marvels  of  the  camp. 
We  arc  told  that  while  advancing  at  quick  step,  they  could  hit  a 
mark  of  seven  inches  diameter,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.t 

One  of  these  companies  was  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel 
Morgan,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  whose  first  experience  in  war 
had  been  to  accompany  Braddock^s  army  as  a  waggoner.  He  had 
since  carried  arms  on  the  frontier  and  obtained  a  command.  He 
and  his  riflemen  in  coming  to  the  camp  had  marched  six  hundred 
miles  in  three  weeks.  They  will  be  found  of  signal  efficiency  in 
the  sharpest  conflicts  of  the  revolutionary  war. 

While  all  his  forces  were  required  for  the  investment  of 
Boston,  Washington  was  importuned  by  the  Legislature  of  Mas- 
SMhnsetts  and  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  to  detach  troops  for 

•  Qnj6iOB*»Memoin,  p,  138.  f  ThAcher*!  Military  JouxnfiA,  ^.  Z1 . 
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th6  protection  of  different  points  of  the  sea-coasti  where  depredi* 
tions  by  armed  vesselB  were  apprehended.  The  caee  of  New 
LoDdon  was  specified  bj  Governor  Trumbull,  where  Captini 
Wallace  of  the  Rose  frigate,  with  two  other  ships  of  war,  hid 
entered  the  harbor,  landed  men,  spiked  the  cannon,  and  gone  off 
threatening  future  visits. 

Washington  referred  to  his  instructions,  and  oonsolted  vitk 
his  general  officers  and  such  members  of  the  ContineDtal  OoDgrea 
as  happened  to  be  in  camp,  before  he  replied  to  these  reqoesti; 
he  then  respectfully  declined  compliance. 

In  his  reply  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Maasaohnsetts,  he 
stated  frankly  and  explicitly  the  policy  and  system  on  which  the 
war  was  to  be  conducted,  and  according  to  which  he  was  to  act 
as  commander-in-chief  ^^  It  has  been  debated  in  Congress  tod 
settled,"  writes  he,  ^^  that  the  militia,  or  other  internal  strength  of 
each  province,  is  to  be  applied  for  defence  against  thoae  small  and 
particular  depredations,  which  were  to  be  expected,  and  to  whidi 
they  were  supposed  to  be  competent.  This  will  appear  the  more 
proper,  when  it  is  considered  that  every  town,  and  indeed  ererj 
part  of  our  sea-coast,  which  is  exposed  to  these  depredationsi 
would  have  an  equal  claim  upon  this  army. 

'*  It  is  the  misfortune  of  our  situation  which  exposes  as  to 
these  ravages,  and  against  which,  in  my  judgment,  no  such  tem- 
porary relief  could  possibly  secure  us.     The  great  advantage  the 
enemy  have  of  transporting  troops,  by  being  masters  of  the  sea, 
will  enable  them  to  harass  us  by  diversions  of  this  kind ;  and 
should  we  be  tempted  to  pursue  them,  upon  every  alarm,  th* 
army  must  either  bo  so  weakened  as  to  expose  it  to  destruction, 
or  a  great  part  of  the  coast  be  still  left  unprotected.     Nor,  indeed, 
does  it  appear  to  me  that  such  a  pursuit  would  be  attended  wito 
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the  leut  efiect  The  first  notice  of  such  an  excursion  would  be 
its  actual  execution,  and  long  before  any  troops  could  reach  the 
scene  of  action,  the  enemy  would  have  an  opportunity  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose  and  retire.  It  would  give  mc  great  pleasure 
to  have  it  in  my  power  to  extend  protection  and  safety  to  every 
indiridual ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  General  Court  will  anticipate 
me  en  the  necessity  of  conducting  our  operations  on  a  general 
and  impartial  scale,  so  as  to  exclude  any  just  cause  of  complaint 
ind  jealousy." 

His  reply  to  the  Gk)Temor  of  Connecticut  was  to  the  same 
effect  '^  I  am  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  situation  of  the 
people  on  the  coast  I  wish  I  could  extend  protection  to  all,  but 
the  numerous  detachments  necessary  to  remedy  the  evil  would 
•OMniiit  to  a  dissolution  of  the  army,  or  make  the  most  important 
operations  of  the  campaign  depend  upon  the  piratical  expeditions 
^  two  or  three  men-of-war  and  transports." 

His  refusal  to  grant  the  required  detachments  gave  much 
^iaitis&ction  in  some  quarters,  until  sanctioned  and  enforced  by 
tile  Continental  Congress.  All  at  length  saw  and  acquiesced  in 
tile  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  decision.  It  was  in  &ct  a  vital 
qneetion,  involving  the  whole  character  and  fortune  of  the  war ; 
And  it  was  acknowledged  that  he  met  it  with  a  forecast  and  de- 
temination  befitting  a  commander-in-chief. 


CHAPTEK   III. 

WAanvMiTonfn  objvtt  in  dwtrrhbixo  nosrcKr — scabcttt  Asm  ncmxwm  cf 

HIE  TOW9 — A   BTARTUICO  DIHCOVERT — BCAIICITT  OF  FOWDKK  ISI  T1IE  CAMT 

— ITS   I'KHILOCB    SITVATIOSC BCOSTOXT    OF  AMMUNrnOH — COKItBaPllXDEKCK 

nETWEESC     LZE   ASI>   BrRQOTXR— CORREBPDKDENCK    DVTWZEX   WASUDraT03f 
AMP   OAOE — niE   inONnr   of  tub   PATBIOT  ABXT   AnBRIKD. 

The  great  object  of  Washington  at  present,  was  to  force  the  ene- 
my to  come  out  of  Boston  and  try  a  decisive  action.  His  lines 
had  for  some  time  cut  off  all  commanication  of  the  town  with 
the  country,  and  he  had  caused  the  live  stock  within  a  con«derar 
ble  distance  of  the  place  to  be  driven  back  from  the  coast,  out  of 
reach  of  the  men-of-war^s  boats.  Fresh  provisions  and  vegetables 
were  consequently  growing  more  and  more  scarce  and  extrava- 
gautly  dear,  and  sickness  began  to  prevail.  "  I  have  done  and 
shall  do  every  thing  in  my  power  to  distress  them,"  writes  he  to 
his  brother  John  August ino.  '*  The  transports  have  all  arrived, 
and  their  whole  reinforcement  is  landed,  so  that  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not,  if  they  ever  attempt  it,  come  boldly  out  and 
put  the  matter  to  issue  at  once.^* 

"  We  are  in  the  strangest  state  in  the  world,^'  writes  a  lady 
from  Boston,  "  surrounded  on  all  sides.  The  whole  country  is 
in  arms  and  intrenched.    We  are  deprived  of  fresh  provisions. 
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flobject  to  contiimal  alarms  and  cannonadings,  the  Provincials 
1>eing  yerj  audaoioos  and  advancing  to  our  lines,  since  the  arrival 
of  Generals  Washington  and  Lee  to  command  them.'' 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  Washington  was  pressing  the 
nege,  and  endeavoring  to  provoke  a  general  action,  a  startling 
€ict  came  to  light;  the  whole  amount  of  powder  in  the  camp 
voold  not  famish  more  than  nine  cartridges  to  a  man !  * 

A  gross  error  had  been  made  by  the  committee  of  supplies 
vhen  Washington,  on  taking  command,  had  required  a  return  of 
the  ammunition.  They  had  returned  the  whole  amount  of  pow- 
der collected  by  the  province,  upwards  of  three  hundred  barrels ; 
vithout  sfating  what  had  been  expended.  The  blunder  was  de- 
tected on  an  order  being  issued  for  a  new  supply  of  cartridges. 
It  was  found  that  there  were  but  thirty-two  barrels  of  powder  iu 
■tore. 

This  was  an  astounding  discovery.  Washington  instant- 
ly despatched  letters  and  expresses  to  Rhode  Island,  the  Jerseys, 
Ticooderoga  and  elsewhere,  urging  immediate  supplies  of  powder 
and  lead ;  no  quantity,  however  small,  to  be  considered  beneath 
notice.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Cooke  of  Rhode  Isand,  he  sug- 
gested that  an  armed  vessel  of  that  province  might  be  sent  to 
•eiie  upon  a  magazine  of  gunpowder,  said  to  be  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  ^^  I  am  very  sensible,^'  writes  he, 
"that  at  first  view  the  project  may  uppcar  hazardous,  and  its  suc- 
eesB  must  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  many  circumstances ;  but 
we  are  in  a  situation  which  requires  us  to  run  all  risks.  *  *  ^ 
Enterprises  which  appear  chimerical,  often  prove  successful  from 
that  very  circumstance.  Common  sense  ard  prudence  will  sug^ 
pst  vigilance  and  care,  where  the  danger  is  plain  and  obvious; 

*  Letter  to  the  Preadent  of  Congress,  Aug.  4. 
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but  where  little  danger  is  apprehended,  the  more  the  enemj  vill 
bo  unprepared,  and,  consequently,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  cf 
success." 

Day  after  day  elapsed  without  the  arrival  of  any  supplies;  for 
in  these  irregular  times,  the  munitions  of  war  were  not  readily 
procured.     It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  the  matter  could  be 
kept  concealed  from  the  enemy.     Their  works  on  Bunker^s  HQl 
commanded  a  full  view  of  those  of  the  Americans  on  Winter  sod 
Prospect  Hills.     Each  camp  could  see  what  was  passing  in  tbe 
other.       The   sentries  were   almost   near  enough   to  oooTencL 
There  was  furtive   intercourse   occasionally  between  the  dol 
In  this  critical  state,  the  American  camp  remained  for  a  fort- 
night;   the    anxious    commander    incessantly    apprehending  in 
attack.   ■  At  length  a  partial  supply  from  the  Jerseys  put  an  end 
to  this  imminent  risk.     Washington's  secretary.  Reed,  who  hid 
been  the  confidant  of  his  troubles  and  anxieties,  gives  a  ririd  ex- 
pression of  his  feelings  on  the  arrival  of  this  relief.      ^  1  en 
hardly  look  back,  without  shuddering,  at  our  situation  before  thii  - 
increase  of  our  stock.      Siock  did  I  say  ?  it  was  next  to  nothiog. 
Almost  the  whole  powder  of   the  army  was  in  the  cartridge- 
boxes."* 

It  is  thought  that,  considering  the  elandestine  intercoon^ 
carried  on  between  the  two  camps,  intelligence  of  this  deficieocj 
of  ammunition  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers  must  have  been  coa- 
yeyed  to  the  British  commander ;  but  that  the  bold  face  vitk 
which  the  Americans  continued  to  maintain  their  position,  mi3e 
him  discredit  it 

Notwithstauding  the  supply  from  the  Jerseys,  there  was  not 
more  powder  in   camp  tlian  would   serve  the   artilleiy  for  ooe 

*  Reed  to  Thomas  Bradford.     Life  and  Correspondeiioe,  toL  I  pi  11& 
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day  of  general  action.  None,  therefore,  was  allowed  to  be 
wasted;  the  troops  were  even  obliged  to  bear  in  silence  an  oc- 
casional cannonading.  "  Our  poverty  in  ammunitioD,-'  writes 
Washington,  "  prevents  oar  making  a  suitable  return." 

One  of  the  painful  circumstances  attending  the  outbreak  of  a 
levolutionary  war  is,  that  gallant  men,  who  have  held  allegiance 
to  the  same  government,  and  fought  side  by  side  under  the  same 
lag,  suddenly  find  themselves  in  deadly  conflict  with  each  other. 
Such  Was  the  case  at  present  in  the  hostile  camps.  General  Lee, 
itwOl  be  recollected,  had  once  served  under  General  Burgoyne, 
in  Portugal,  and  had  won  bis  brightest  laurels  when  detached  by 
tint  commander  to  surprise  the  Spanish  camp,  near  the  Moorish 
eistle  of  Villa  Velha.  A  soldier's  friendship  had  ever  since  ex- 
isted between  them,  and  when  Leo  had  heard  at  Philadelphia, 
before  he  had  engaged  in  the  American  service,  that  his  old  com- 
iide  and  commander  was  arrived  at  Boston,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Urn  giving  his  own  views  on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the 
o^lonics  and  the  mother  country,  and  inveighing  with  his  usual 
"vdieincnce  and  sarcastic  point,  against  the  conduct  of  the  court 
tad  ministry.  Before  sending  the  letter,  he  submitted  it  to  the 
Boiton  delegates  and  other  members  of  Congress,  and  received 
tkar  sanction. 

Since  his  arrival  in  camp  he  had  received  a  reply  from 
^orgojne,  couched  in  moderate  and  courteous  language,  and 
fnposing  an  interview  at  a  designated  house  on  Boston  Neck, 
within  the  British  sentries ;  mutual  pledges  to  be  given  for  each 

other's  safety. 

Lee  submitted  this  letter  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Mas- 
■drasetts,  and  requested  their  commands  with  respect  to  the 
pvpoeed  interview.    Thej  expressod,  in.  reply,  the  biglixealt  oou* 


-   -r  i-j*^. -=-    w.-«-T*-iiTi  silt  nwi.liT.  Vat  questioned 

-:    ::  li-^f^  iL^rii    ii'C  :•!  r^«rirc  fcj  ihe  pablic  with 

.  '^■~  1-  -  "^Ti-sicajr  Tc  lieiT  -:*-tSei  being  catmlly 

■.^  ^i^-  "     Til-  -  st^»Gc-L  iicr*f:i«,  &?  a  means  of 

r^  "^i-iT  n.-*.-  bi^tcjiO,  ;j«u  Lrt  .a  seeking  the  inter- 

L  :;  ?L-  ITrevirs  G^rrr:  or  tUat  the 
^  -C'M^L  ':t±  z»S£a.  in  x  xaitter  of  sach 


"T'^  ■^Ml'^ 


^'^    r  u<;  !;!r-zLjsk«  •jjas,  tl'.Ai  be  ainkencd  by 


.-•  -.'.J  :  •         i   ::  •-:    :e-i  '-iat's  cLir»otcr  took  place 

•    «f  -  :  "\..-:.  :^  :    t:.:.      -::rt-    ■^'^-       aS  'B"a*  ot.\-  iLterded 

-  :-    .:•    :  *=T^    -se'— ";--'^  .ii  &  T"". :*:r  f.«::.r^.     A  strong  di5})0- 

:.: .    :— 1   :;a^-^'<"t-i  ui'icz -Jhsi  Br:;i^  cficcrs  to  rogmrd 

;  -*■     :,rv7-;       ""•■    "•i'"*  *   as?*  ^  =Alffk^or^  outlawed  from 

■  L-^  ^  -?    r   .••:.-:_•■.  i-t'tL.-*:.     Wiaiia^on  was  dotennitied 

:     :.:»*:-.    n-i; -^eu^iji^r  -'•-  ili*  loi^i.     He  was  pcculiarlj 

?<:^:  -f  "w  -_r  t^.tv-i  ::    .-VT^-      Tbcj  lad  been  companions  in 

:-:  *     :    ::»:.T  f:Lr-  iij?    ':^'  G%ss  mixbi  now  affect  to  look 

:  ▼-    i:'-    i-t:    a*  "f    :i^::    ::  x  rebel   army.      Washington 

:  ■  £  ij:  .A->  ■-.T»-'m.:_TT  :;  '.::  lin  krjow,  ihat  he  claimed  to  be 

::.    :•  — izi-:r   :f   a  >j-.:iria:e  f.^^e*,  en-gaced  in  a  le^timate 

.  i  -.-     i:  :  -ri:  >::r  i:— -^'.f  a^i  hi*  armr  were  to  be  treated  on 

1  ""■  :  rr  .:    i^rzxz  ^z'zxi.zj.      TLe  cvrre^pondence  arose  from 

:'.  V  :^.l•z;  r.:    f  ?«rT.'riI  Anivrioan  oScers. 

I  ::.I-r*:aii.*' wr::ts  Woihirgton  to  Gage.**  that  the  offi- 
<^;^^  .rrtij*  i  :r.  tr.e  Cja<o  of  iibi-nv  and  their  conntrr,  who  by 
the  f  rtane  of  war  hare  fallen  into  Tour  hands,  have  been  thrown 
iodiscrimlDaiely  into  &  rommwi  yuly  ap^iropriated  to  felons;  that 
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no  coDBideration  has  been  had  for  those  of  the  most  respectable 
rank,  when  languishing  with  wounds  and  sickness,  and  that  some 
have  been  amputated  in  this  unworthy  situation.  Let  your  opin- 
ion, sir,  of  the  principles  which  actuate  them,  be  what  it  may, 
they  suppose  that  they  act  from  the  noblest  of  all  principles,  love 
of  freedom  and  their  country.  But  political  principles,  I  con- 
ceiye,  are  foreign  to  this  point  The  obligations  arising  from  the 
lights  of  humanity  and  claims  of  rank  are  universally  binding 
and  extensive,  except  in  case  of  retaliation.  These,  I  should 
have  hoped,  would  have  dictated  a  more  tender  treatment  of 
those  individuals  whom  chance  or  war  had  put  in  your  power. 
Nor  can  I  forbear  suggesting  its  fatal  tendency  to  widen  that  un- 
happy breach  which  you,  and  those  ministers  under  whom  yon 
act,  have  repeatedly  declared  your  wish  to  see  for  ever  closed. 
My  duty  now  makes  it  necessary  to  apprise  you  that,  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  shall  regulate  all  my  conduct  towards  those  gentlemen 
who  are,  or  may  be,  in  our  possession,  exactly  by  the  rule  you 
■hall  observe  towards  those  of  ours,  now  in  your  custody. 

''  If  severity  and  hardships  mark  the  line  of  your  conduct, 
painful  as  it  may  be  to  me,  your  prisoners  will  feel  its  effects 
But  if  kindness  and  humanity  are  shown  to  us,  I  shall  with  plea 
sure  consider  those  in  our  hands  only  as  unfortunate,  and  the} 
■hall  receive  from  me  that  treatment  to  which  the  unfortunate 
are  ever  entitled." 

The  following  are  the  essential  parts  of  a  letter  from  Oeneral 
Gage  in  reply. 

"Sib, — To  the  glory  of  civilized  nations,  humanity  and  war 
have  been  compatible,  and  humanity  to  the  subdued  has  become 
almost  a  general  system.  Britons,  ever  pre-eminent  in  mercy, 
have  outgone  common  examples,  and  overlooked  ihe  oranvDksXSsi^^ 
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captive.  UpoD  theie  principleB  your  priaonen,  whose  livee  by  the 
law  of  the  laud  are  destined  to  the  eord,  have  hitherto  been 
treated  with  care  and  kinduess,  and  more  eomlbrtably  lodged 
tiiau  the  Kinged  troops  in  the  hospitals;  indiacrimiDately  it  is 
true,  for  I  acknowledge  no  rank  that  is  not  deriyed  from  the  King. 

*'  My  intelligence  from  your  army  would  justify  severe  rccrim- 
iiiatioiia.  I  understand  there  arc  of  the  King^s  fiiithful  subjects^ 
taken  some  time  since  by  the  rebels,  laboring,  like  negro  slarca 
to  gain  their  daily  subsistence,  or  reduced  to  the  wretched  alter- 
native to  perish  by  famine  or  take  arms  against  their  King  and 
country.  Those  who  have  made  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
in  luy  hands,  or  of  your  other  friends  in  Boston,  a  pretence  for 
such  measures,  found  barbarity  upon  falsehood. 

**  I  would  willingly  hope,  sir,  that  the  sentiments  of  liberality 
which  I  have  always  believed  you  to  possess,  will  be  exerted  to 
correct  these  misdoings.  Be  temperate  in  political  disquisition* 
give  free  operation  to  truth,  and  punish  those  who  deceive  and 
misrepresent;  and  not  only  the  effects,  but  the  cause,  of  thia 
unhappy  conflict  will  be  removed.  Should  those,  under  whose 
usurped  authority  you  act,  control  such  a  disposition,  and  dare  to 
ciiW  severity  retaliation ;  to  God,  who  knows  all  hearts,  be  the 
appeal  of  the  dreadful  consequences,'*  &c. 

There  were  expressions  in  the  foregoing  letter  well  caleuLited 
to  rouse  indignant  feelings  in  the  most  temperate  bosom.  Had 
\Vai»hington  been  as  readily  moved  to  transports  of  passion  as 
some  are  ])lea.sed  to  represent  him,  the  rtbel  and  the  cord  might 
readily  have  stung  him  to  fury;  but  with  him,  anger  was  checked 
in  its  impulses  by  higher  energies,  and  reined  in  to  give  a  grander 
clTcct  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment.  The  following  waa  hia 
noble  and  dignified  reply  to  General  Gage: 
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'I  addreaaed  you,  sir,  on  the  11th  instaQt,  in  terms  which  gave 
the  £iirc8t  scope  for  that  humanity  and  politeueas  which  were 
supposed  to  form  a  part  of  your  character.  I  remonstrated  with 
you  on  the  unworthy  treatment  shown  to  the  officers  and  citizens 
of  America,  whom  the  fortune  of  war,  chance,  or  a  mistaken 
confidence  had  thrown  into  your  hands.  Whether  British  or 
American  mercy,  fortitude  and  patience,  are  most  pre-eminent; 
whether  our  virtuous  citiions,  wliom  the  hand  of  tyranny  has 
forced  into  arms  to  defend  their  wives,  their  children  and  their 
property,  or  the  merciless  instruments  of  lawless  domination, 
avarice,  and  revenge,  best  deserve  the  appellation  of  rebels,  and 
the  punishment  of  that  oord,  which  your  affected  clemency  has 
forborne  to  inflict ;  whether  the  authority  under  which  I  act  is 
usurped,  or  founded  upon  the  genuine  principles  of  liberty,  were 
altogether  foreign  to  the  subject  I  purposely  avoided  all  political 
disquisition ;  nor  shall  I  now  avail  myself  of  those  advantages 
which  the  sacred  cause  of  my  country,  of  liberty,  and  of  human 
nature  give  me  over  you ;  much  less  shall  I  stoop  to  retort  and 
invective ;  but  the  intelligence  you  say  you  have  received  from 
our  army  requires  a  reply.  I  have  taken  time,  sir,  to  make  a 
strict  inquiry,  and  find  it  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth. 
Not  only  your  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  treated  with  the 
tenderness  due  to  fellow-citizens  and  brethren,  but  even  those  ex- 
eerable  parricides,  whose  counsels  and  aid  have  deluged  their 
country  with  blood,  have  been  protected  from  the  fury  of  a  justly 
enraged  people.  Far  from  compelling  or  permitting  their  as« 
sistance,  I  am  embarrassed  with  the  numbers  who  crowd  to  our 
camp,  animated  with  the  purest  principles  of  virtue  and  love  to 
their  country.         •••••••• 

''  Tou  afiect,  sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  derived  from  l\i<^  «ufiA 
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f«ourco  with  jour  own.  I  canDot  conceive  one  more  honorable, 
than  that  which  flows  from  the  uncorrupted  choice  of  a  brave  and 
fri'o  people,  the  purest  source  and  original  fountain  of  all  power. 
Far  from  making  it  a  plea  for  cruelty,  a  mind  of  true  magnanim- 
ity and  enlarged  ideas  would  comprehend  and  respect  it 

*'  What  may  have  been  the  ministerial  views  which  have 
precipitated  the  present  crisis,  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Charles- 
town  can  best  declare.  May  that  God,  to  whom  you,  too,  appeal, 
judge  between  America  and  you.  Under  his  providence,  those 
who  influence  the  councils  of  America,  and  all  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  united  colonies,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  are  de- 
termined to  hand  down  to  posterity  those  just  and  invaluable 
privileges  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors. 

''  I  shall  now,  sir,  close  my  correspondence  with  you,  perhaps 
for  ever.  If  your  officers,  our  prisoners,  receive  a  treatment  from 
me  different  from  that  which  I  wished  to  show  them,  they  and 
you  will  remember  the  occasion  of  it^^ 

We  have  given  these  letters  of  Washington  almost  entire,  for 
they  contain  his  manifesto  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  llevolution ;  setting  forth  the  opinions  and  motives  by 
which  he  was  governed,  and  the  principles  on  which  hostilities  on 
his  part  would  be  conducted.  It  was  planting  with  the  pen,  that 
standard  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  the  sword. 

In  conformity  with  the  threat  conveyed  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  letter,  Washington  issued  orders  that  British  officers  at 
Wutertown  and  Cape  Ann,  who  were  at  largo  on  parole,  should  be 
confined  in  Northampton  juil ;  explaining  to  them  that  this  con- 
duct, which  might  appear  to  them  harsh  and  cruel,  was  contrary 
to  his  disposition,  but  according  to  the  rule  of  treatment  observed 
by  General  Gage  toward  the  American  prisoners  in  his  hands; 
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makiog  no  distinotion  of  rank.  Circumstances,  of  i?hich  we 
have  no  explanation,  induced  subsequently  a  revocation  of  thb 
order;  the  officers  were  permitted  to  remain  as  before,  at  large 
upon  parole,  experiencing  every  indulgence  and  civility  consbtent 
with  their  security. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

DA!COERt  IN  TIIR  IX1TRIOR — MArin.f  ATIONS  OF  THE  JOII!niQS  FAMILY — SITAL- 
RY  or  KTHAX  ALI.KN  ANH  BEMIIlUtTr  ARNOLD— OOVEKXMBSCT  rEDPLCXITIEi 
ABOIT  THE  TIlX>!CI>KBOOA  CAPTURE — MEASURES  TO  SRCTRE  THE  PRIZI^ 
ALLKX  AXD  ARNOLD  AMBITIOUS  OP  PURTIIRR  LAURKLi  ^PROJECTS  FOR  THE 
INVASION     OP   CANADA — ETHAN     ALLKN    AND    SETII   WARNER     HONORRD    BT 

<X>N«RKS!i — ARNOLD   DliiPLACKD   BY  A  COMMITTEE  OP  INQUIRY HIS   INDIG- 

NATION — NEWS    PROM   C.INADA — THE     REVOLTTIOR    TO   BE   PJCTENDED   lETO 

THAT   PROVINCE — ENLI'tTMENT    OP  GREEN    MOUNTAIN     BOYS SCHUYLER  AT 

TICONItEKiKSA — «TATK  OF  AFFAIRS  THERE — ELECTION  FOR  OFFICERS  OP 
Tin:  URKKN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS — ETIIAX  ALLEN  DISMOUNTED— JOIXS  THE  ARMY 
AS  A  VOLUNTEER — PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  INVASION  OF  CANADA— OENB- 
KAL  MONTQOMERY — INDIAN  CHIEFS  AT  CAMBRIDGE — COUNCIL  FIRE — PLAN 
FOR  AN  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  QirEBEC — DEP.VRTUltE  OF  TROOPS  FROM  TI- 
CtlNDEROQA — ARRIVAL   AT   ISLE   AUX   NOIX. 

We  must  interrupt  our  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Boston  to  gire 
an  account  of  events  in  other  quarters,  requiring  the  superintend- 
ii)g  care  of  Washington  as  commander-in-chief.  Letters  from 
General  Schuyler,  recelTcd  in  the  course  of  July,  had  awakened 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  the  interior.  The  Johnsons  were 
said  to  he  stirring  up  the  Indians  in  the  western  parts  of  New 
York  to  hostility,  and  preparing  to  join  the  British  forces  in 
Canada;  so  that,  while  the  patriots  were  battling  for  their  rights 
along  the  seaboard,  thej  were  menaced  by  a  powerful  combination 
in  rear.     To  place  this  matter  in  a  proper  light,  we  will  gire  a 
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Wef  statement  of  occorrenoes  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York, 
lod  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  since  the  exploits  of  Ethan  Allen 
nd  Benedict  Arnold,  at  Ticonderoga  and  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Orett  rivalry,  as  has  already  been  noted,  had  arisen  between 
these  dongfaty  leaders.  Both  had  sent  off  expresses  to  the  provin- 
cial tnthorities,  giving  an  accoimt  of  their  recent  triumpha 
Allen  claimed  command  at  Ticonderoga,  on  the  authority  of  the 
committee  from  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  which  had  originated 
Ae  enterprise.  Arnold  claimed  it  on  the  strength  of  his  instruc- 
tkms  from  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety.  He  bore  a 
commisuon,  too,  given  him  by  that  committee;  whereas  Allen 
^  no  other  commission  than  that  given  him  before  the  war  by 
tlie  eommittees  in  the  Hampshire  Grants,  to  command  their  Green 
Moontnin  Boys  against  the  encroachments  of  New  York. 

"Colonel  Allen,"  said  Arnold,  ''is  a  proper  man  to  head  his 
own  wild  people,  but  entirely  unacquainted  with  military  service, 
md  as  I  am  the  only  person  who  has  been  legally  authorized  to 
tike  possession  of  this  place,  I  am  determined  to  insist  on  my 
right ;  *  *  *  and  shall  keep  it  [  the  fort  ]  at  every  hazard, 
irtQ  I  have  further  orders."  • 

The  public  bodies  themselves  seemed  perplexed  what  to  do 
with  the  prize,  so  bravely  seised  upon  by  these  bold  men.  Allen 
kid  written  to  the  Albany  committee,  for  men  and  provisions,  to 
amble  him  to  maintain  his  conquest.  The  committee  feared  this 
daring  enterprise  might  involve  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
in  the  horrors  of  war  and  desolation,  and  asked  advice  of  the 
New  York  committee.  The  New  York  committee  did  not  think 
themselves  authorized  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  and  referred  it  to  the  Continental  Congress. 

*  Amdd  to  Mmm.  Comm.  of  Safety,    Am.  ArcK  vu  557  • 
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The  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety,  to  whom  AmoU  bad 
written,  referred  the  afiair  to  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Coo- 
gress.  That  body,  as  the  enterprise  had  b^^  in  Comieetiett^ 
wrote  to  its  General  Assembly  to  take  the  whole  matter  vaia 
their  care  and  direction,  until  the  advice  of  the  Gontinental  Cci- 
gress  could  be  had. 

The  Continental  Congress  at  length  legitimated  the  expMt, 
and,  as  it  were,  accepted  the  captured  fortress.  As  it  m 
situated  within  New  York,  the  custody  of  it  was  committed  tt 
that  province,  aided  if  necessary  by  the  New  Engjland  cobxuOi 
on  whom  it  was  authorized  to  call  for  military  assistance. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  forthwith  invited  tbe 
"  Governor  and  Company  of  the  English  colony  of  Conneeticat'* 
to  place  part  of  their  forces  in  these  captured  posts,  until  reliere^ 
by  New  York  troops;  and  Trumbull,  the  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, soon  gave  notice  that  one  thousand  men  under  Colonel  Fo- 
man,  were  on  the  point  of  marching,  for  the  reinforcement  of 
Ticondcroga  and  Crown  Point 

It  had  been  the  idea  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  hivt 
those  posts  dismantled,  and  the  cannon  and  stores  removed  to  tbe 
south  end  of  Lake  George,  where  a  strong  post  was  to.be  eetab- 
lished.  But  both  Allen  and  Arnold  exclaimed  against  saeh » 
measure;  vaunting,  and  with  reason,  the  importance  of  thotv 
forts. 

Both  Allen  and  Arnold  were  ambitious  of  further  Iwx^ 
Both  were  anxious  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Canada;  v» 
Ticondcroga  and  Crown  Point  would  open  the  way  to  it  **  T^ 
Key  is  ours,"  writes  Allen  to  the  New  York  Congress.  "  If  ^ 
colonies  would  suddenly  push  an  army  of  two  or  three  thoanud 
men  into  Canada,  they  might  make  an  easy  conquest  of  all  tbit 
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vodd  oppose  them,  in  the  extensive  province  of  Quebec,  except 
a  reiDforcement  from  England  should  prevent  it.  Such  a  diver- 
rion  would  weaken  Oage,  and  insure  us  Canada.  I  wish  to  God 
America  would,  at  this  critical  juncture,  exert  herself  agreeably 
to  the  indignity  offered  her  by  a  tyrannical  ministry.  She  might 
rise  on  eagles*  wings,  and  mount  up  to  glory,  freedom,  and 
inunortal  honor,  if  she  did  but  know  and  exert  her  strength. 
Fame  is  now  hovering  over  her  head.  A  vast  continent  must 
wnr  sink  to  slavery,  poverty,  horror  and  bondage,  or  rise  to 
vneonqaerable  freedom,  immense  wealth,  inexpressible  felicity, 
ttd  immortal  fame. 

''I  will  lay  my  life  on  it,  that  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
A  proper  train  of  artillery,  I  will  take  Montreal.  Provided  I 
Mild  be  thus  furnished,  and  if  an  army  could  command  the  field, 
it  would  bo  no  insuperable  difficulty  to  take  Quebec.'' 

A  letter  to  the  same  purport,  and  with  the  same  rhetorical 
iovidi,  on  which  he  appeared  to  value  himself,  was  written  by 
Allen  to  Trumbull,  the  Governor  of  Connecticut     Arnold  urged 
tlw  same  project,  but  in  less  magniloquent  language,  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Continental  Congress.     Hb  letter  was  dated  from 
Crown  Point ;  where  he  had  a  little  squadron,  composed  of  the 
iloop  captured  at  St.  Johns,  a  schooner,  and  a  flotilla  of  bateaux. 
An  these  he  had  equipped,  armed,  manned,  and  officered;  and 
Ui  crews  were  devoted  to  him.     In  his  letter  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  he  gave  information  concerning  Canada,  collected 
through  spies  and  agents.     Carleton,  he  said,  had  not  six  hundred 
effective  men  under  him.     The  Canadians  and  Indians  were  dis- 
aflected  to  the  British  Government,  and  Montreal  was  ready  to 
throw  open  its  gates  to  a  patriot  force.     Two  thouaand  mi^ii^  \i!6 
«M  eertuD^  waald  be  gaMcient  to  get  possession  of  Cbft  ^TONmQ^ 
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**  I  beg  leftTO  to  add,"  njs  be,  "  tbmt  if  no  penon  mppean 
wbo  will  undertake  to  carry  tbe  plan  into  czecation,  I  will  under* 
take,  and,  witb  tbe  amilce  of  Heaven,  answer  for  tbe  snooen,  pro- 
vided I  am  supplied  witb  men,  &c.,  to  carry  it  into  ezecntion 
without  loss  of  time/' 

lu  a  postcript  of  bis  letter,  be  q)ecifie8  tbe  foroea  reqaiaite  for 
bis  suggested  invasion.  *^Id  order  to  give  satiafaction  to  tbe 
different  colonies,  I  propose  tbat  Colonel  Hinman  s  regimenti 
now  on  their  marcb  from  Connecticut  to  Ticonderoga,  sbonld  form 
part  of  tbe  army;  say  one  tbonsand  men;  five  bnndred  men  to 
be  sent  from  New  York,  five  hundred  of  General  Arnold's  regi* 
mcnt,  including  tbe  seamen  and  marines  on  board  tbe  vessels  (no 
Orecn  Mountain  Boys)." 

Within  a  few  days  after  tbe  date  of  this  letter,  Colonel  Hin- 
man witb  the  Connecticut  troops  arrived.  Tbe  greater  part  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  now  returned  home,  their  term  of  en- 
listment having  expired.  Ethan  Allen  and  bis  brother  in  arms, 
Seth  Warner,  repaired  to  Congress  to  get  pay  for  their  men,  and 
authority  to  raise  a  new  regiment  They  were  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honor  by  that  body.  The  same  pay  was  awarded  to 
the  men  who  had  served  under  ibem  as  tbat  allowed  to  the  oonti* 
nental  troops;  and  it  was  recommended  to  the  New  York  Gonven- 
tion  that,  should  it  meet  the  approbation  of  General  Schuyler,  a 
fresh  corps  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  about  to  be  raised,  should 
be  employed  in  the  army  under  such  offioers  aa  they  (tbe  Green 
Mountain  Boys)  should  choose. 

To  the  New  York  Convention,  Allen  and  Warner  now  re- 
paired.    There  was  a  difficulty  about  admitting  them  to  the  ball 
of  Assembly,  for  their  attainder  of  outlawry  bad  not  been  re- 
pealed.    Patriotism,  Yioww^t^  ^«iAQd  in  their  behaUl     Tbqf 
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obtained  aa  madience.  A  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  five 
hmidred  strongs  was  decreed,  and  General  Schuyler  notified  the 
people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  of  the  resolve,  and  re- 
quested them  to  raise  the  regiment 

Thus  prosperously  vent  the  affairs  of  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth 
Warner.     As  to  Arnold,  difficulties  instantly  took  place  between 
Uin  and  Colonel  Hinman.     Arnold  refused  to  give  up  to  him  the 
eommaDd  of  either  post,  claiming  on  the  strength  of  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  committee  of  safety  of  Massachusetts,  a  right  to 
the  oommand  of  all  the  posts  and  fortresses  at  the  south  end  of 
I^ke  Champlain  and  Lake  George.     This  threw  every  thing  into 
eonfouon.     Colonel  Hinman  was  himself  perplexed  in  this  con- 
iiet  of  various  authorities ;  being,  as  it  were,  but  a  locum  tenens 
ibr  the  province  of  New  York. 

Arnold  was  at  Crown  Point,  acting  as  commander  of  the 
fert  and  admiral  'of  the  fleet ;  and  having  about  a  hundred  and 
ifty  resolute  men  under  him,  was  expecting  with  confidence  to 
be  inthoriied  to  lead  an  expedition  into  Canada. 

At  this  juncture  arrived  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  sent  by  that  body  to  inquire  into  the 
Buoner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  instructions;  complaints 
baTiDg  been  made  of  his  arrogant  and  undue  assumption  of 
eoDunand. 

Arnold  was  thunderstruck  at  being  subjected  to  inquiry,  when 
he  had  expected  an  ovation.  He  requested  a  sight  of  the  commit- 
tee*!) instructions.  The  sight  of  them  only  increased  his  indigna- 
tion. They  were  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  executed  his  commission ;  with  his  spirit,  capacity,  and  con- 
duct Should  they -think  proper,  they  might  order  him  \fs  xst\xs^ 
to  HumehuaeUtt,  to  render  Account  of  the  moneys,  loimmSA&OTL 
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and  stores  Le  had  receircd,  and  the  debts  he  had  contracted  on 
bi'Iialf  of  the  colony.  While  at  Tioonderogay  he  and  his  men 
weru  to  bo  under  command  of  the  principal  oflioer  from  Connec- 
ticut. 

Arnold  was  furious.  He  swore  he  would  be  second  in  com* 
mand  to  no  one,  disbanded  his  men,  and  threw  up  his  commission. 
Quite  a  scene  ensued.  His  men  became  turbulent;  some  refioued 
to  serFC  under  any  other  leader;  others  clamored  for  their  pay, 
which  was  in  arrears.  Part  joined  Arnold  on  board  of  the 
vessels  which  were  drawn  out  into  the  lake;  and  among  other 
ebullitions  of  passion,  there  was  a  threat  of  sailing  for  St  Johns. 

At  length  the  storm  was  allayed  by  the  interference  of  sereral 
of  the  ofiicers,  and  the  assurances  of  the  committee  that  e^-ery 
man  Hhould  be  paid.  A  part  of  them  enlisted  under  Colonel 
Easton,  and  Arnold  sot  off  for  Cambridge  to  settle  his  accounts 
with  the  committee  of  safety. 

The  project  of  an  invasion  of  Canada,  urged  by  Allen  and 
Arnold,  had  at  first  met  with  no  favor,  the  Continental  Congress 
having  formally  resolved  to  make  no  hostile  attempts  upon  that 
province.  Intelligence  subsequently  received,  induced  it  to  change 
its  plans.  Carleton  was  said  to  be  strengthening  the  fortifications 
and  garrison  at  St.  Johns,  and  preparing  to  launch  vessels  on  the 
lake  wherewith  to  regain  command  of  it,  and  retake  the  captured 
posts.  Powerful  reinforcements  were  coming  from  England  and 
cl.^^e where.  Guy  Johnson  was  holding  councils  with  the  fierce 
Cayugas  and  Senecas,  and  stirring  up  the  Six  Nations  to  hostili^. 
On  the  other  hand,  Canada  was  full  of  religious  and  political  dis- 
Hcnsiuus.  The  late  exploits  of  the  Americans  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  had  produced  a  favorable  effect  on  the  Canadians,  who 
would  flock  to  the  patriot  standard  if  unfurled  among  them  by  an 
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impoBing  force.  Now  was  the  timo  to  strike  a  blow  to  paralyze 
ill  hostility  from  this  quarter;  now,  while  Carlcton^s  regular 
force  was  weak,  and  before  the  arrival  of  additional  troope.  In- 
floenoed  by  these  considerations,  Congress  now  determined  to  ex- 
tend the  reyolntion  into  Canada,  but  it  was  an  enterprise  too  im- 
portint  to  be  entrusted  to  any  but  discreet  hands.  General 
Sdniyler,  then  in  New  York,  was  accordingly  ordered,  on  the  27th 
Jaw,  to  proceed  to  Ticonderoga,  and  "  should  he  find  it  practi- 
cdde,  and  not  disagreeable  to  the  Canadians,  immediately  to  take 
poMcarion  of  St  Johns  and  Montreal,  and  pursue  such  other  mea- 
nres  in  Canada  as  might  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  peace 
tnd  seeurity  of  these  provinces." 

It  behooved  General  Schulyer  to  be  on  the  alert,  lest  the  en- 
terprise should  be  snatched  from  his  hands.     Ethan  Allen  and 
Beth  Warner  wore  at  Bennington,  among  the  Green  Mountains. 
Enlistments  were  going  on,  but  too  slow  for  Allen^s  impatience, 
who  had  his  old  hankering  for  a  partisan  foray.     In  a  letter  to 
Ooremor  Tnimbull  (July  12th),  he  writes,  "  Were  it  not  that  the 
pttd  Continental  Congress  had  totally  incorporated  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  into  a  battalion  under  certain  regulations  and 
ranmand,  I  would  forthwith  advance  them  into  Canada  and  invest 
Hontreal,  ^xdtuive  of  any  hdp  from  the  colonies  ;  though  under 
pnnni  cireiuiiatanoes  I  would  not,  for  my  right  arm,  act  without 
or  eoDtnry  to  order.     If  my  fond  zeal  for  reducing  the  King's 
fortnsms  and  destroying  or  imprisoning  his  troops  in  Canada 
k  (he  result  of  enthusiasm,  I  hope  and  expect  the  wisdom  of  the 
Continent  will  treat  it  as  such ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  pro- 
ved from  sound  policy,  that  the  plan  will  be  adopted."  * 

Sehnyler  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  on  the  18th  of  July.     A 

•  Ibne'sAm.  Aicbivs,  u.  1649. 
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letter  to  WaiiLiDgtOD,  to  wliom,  as  comnwiider-ui-cluef^  lie  made 
cou:itaut  reports,  givcd  a  striking  picture  of  a  frontier  post  in 
those  crude  days  of  the  Bevolution. 

''  You  will  expect  tliat  I  should  say  somethiDg  about  this  place 
and  the  troops  here.  Not  one  earthly  thing  for  oflfenoe  or  defence 
has  been  done ;  the  commanding  offic9r  has  no  anUrs  ;  he  oniy 
came  to  reinforce  the  garrison,  and  he  especied  the  general 
About  ten  last  night  I  arrived  at  the  landing-place,  at  the  north 
end  of  Lake  George ;  a  post  occupied  by  a  captain  and  one  hun- 
dred men.  A  sentinel,  on  being  informed  that  I  was  in  the  boat^ 
quitted  his  post  to  go  and  awaken  the  guard,  oonmsting  of  three 
men,  in  which  he  had  no  success.  I  walked  up  and  came  to 
another,  a  sergeant^s  guard.  Here  the  sentinel  challenged,  but 
suffered  me  to  come  up  to  him ;  the  whole  guard,  like  the  first, 
in  the  mundest  sleep.  With  a  penknife  only  I  could  have  cut  off 
both  guards,  and  then  hare  set  fire  to  the  block  house,  destroyed 
the  stores,  and  starved  the  people  here.  At  this  post  I  had 
pointedly  recommended  vigilance  and  care,  as  all  the  stores  from 
Lake  George  must  necessarily  be  landed  here.  But  I  hope  to  get 
the  better  of  thb  inattention.  The  officers  and  men  are  all  good- 
lookiug  people,  and  decent  in  their  deportment,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve will  make  good  soldiers  as  soon  as  I  can  get  the  better  of 
this  nonchalance  of  theira  Bravery,  I  bdieye,  they  are  far  from 
wanting." 

Colonel  Hinman,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  in  temporary 
connnand  at  Ticonderoga,  if  that  could  be  called  a  command 
where  none  seemed  to  obey.  The  garrison  was  about  twelve  hun- 
dred strong :  the  greater  part  Connecticut  men  brou^t  by  him- 
self;  some  were  New  York  troops,  and  some  few  Green  Mountain 
Boys.    Schuyler,  on  taking  conunand,  despatched  a  confidential 
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■gent  into  Canada,  Major  John  Brown,  an  AmericaD,  who  resided 
cm  the  Sorel  Kiver,  and  was  popular  among  the  Canadians.  He 
was  to  eollect  information  as  to  the  British  forces  and  fortifica' 
tionSy  and  to  aaeertain  how  an  invasion  and  an  attack  on  St. 
Johns  would  be  considered  bj  the  people  of  the  province :  in  the 
mean  time,  Schuyler  set  diligently  to  work  to  build  boats  and 
prepare  for  the  enterprise,  should  it  ultimately  be  ordered  by 
Congress. 

Schuyler  was  an  authoritative  man,  and  inherited  from  his 
Dutch  ancestry  a  great  love  of  order ;  he  was  excessively  annoyed, 
Cherefore,  by  the  confusion  and  negligence  prevalent  around  him, 
aud  the  difficulties  and  delays  thereby  occasioned.     He  chafed  in 
•pint  at  the  disregard  of  discipline  among  his  yeoman  soldiery, 
cind  their  opposition  to  all  system  and  regularity.    This  was  espe- 
<nally  the  case  with  the  troops  from  Connecticut,  officered  gencr- 
^ly  by  their  own  neighbors  and  fEuniliar  companions,  and  unwill- 
5ng  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  commander  from  a  different 
Jnrovince.     He  poured  out  his  complaints  in  a  friendly  letter  to 
"Washington ;  the  latter  consoled  him  by  stating  his  owl  troubles 
mnd  grievances  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and  the  spirit  with 
^^hich  he  coped  with  them.     "  From  my  own  experience,"  writes 
lie  ( Jnly  28),  '*  I  can  easily  judge  of  your  difficulties  in  introduc- 
Sng  order  and  discipline  into  troops,  who  have,  from  their  infancy, 
imbibed  ideas  of  the  most  contrary  kind.    It  would  be  far  beyond 
'the  compass  of  a  letter,  for  me  to  describe  the  situation  of  things 
licre  [at  Cambridge],  on  my  arrival    Perhaps  you  will  only  be  able 
%o  judge  of  it,  from  my  assuring  you,  that  mine  must  be  a  por- 
trait at  fall  length  of  what  you  have  had  in  miniature.     Confu- 
sion and  discord  reigned  in  every  department,  which,  in  a  little 
time,  must  have  ended  either  in  the  separation  oi  ^  iixiiq^  ^x 
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faUl  contests  with  one  another.  The  better  genius  of  America 
has  prevailed,  and  most  happilj,  the  ministerial  troopa  hmve  not 
availed  themselves  of  these  advantages,  till,  I  trust,  the  opportonitj 
is  in  a  great  measure  passed  over.  •  •  •  We  mend  every 
day,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  that  in  a  little  time  we  shall  work  up 
these  raw  materials  into  a  good  manufacture.  I  must  recommend 
to  you,  what  I  endeavor  to  practise  myself,  patience  and  perse- 
verance." 

Schuyler  took  the  friendly  admonition  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  given.  "  I  can  easily  conceive,"  writes  he  (Aug.  6th),  that 
my  difficulties  are  only  a  faint  semblance  of  yours.  Yes,  my  gen- 
eral, I  will  strive  to  copy  your  bright  example,  and  patiently  and 
steadily  persevere  in  that  line  which  only  can  promise  the 
wished-for  reformation." 

He  had  calculated  on  being  joined  by  this  time  by  the  regi- 
ment of  Orecn  Mountain  Boys  which  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth 
Warner  had  undertaken  to  raise  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 
Unfortunately,  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between  those  brothers  in 
arms,  which  filled  the  Green  Mountains  with  discord  and  party 
feuds.  The  election  of  officers  took  place  on  the  27th  of  July. 
It  was  made  by  committees  from  the  different  townships.  Ethan 
Allen  was  entirely  passed  by,  and  Seth  Warner  nominated  as 
Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  Allen  was  thunderstruck 
at  finding  himself  thus  suddenly  dismounted.  His  patriotism 
and  love  of  adventure,  however,  were  not  quelled  :  and  he  forth- 
with repaired  to  the  army  at  Ticonderoga  to  offer  himself  as  a 
volunteer. 

Schuyler,  at  first,  hesitated  to  accept  his  services.  He  was 
aware  of  his  aspiring  notions,  and  feared  there  would  be  a  difficul- 
ty in  keeping  him  within  due  bounds,  but  was  at  length  persua- 
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dad  bj  hii  offioen  to  retain  him,  to  act  as  a  pioneer  on  the  Cana- 
dian finmtier. 

In  a  letter  from  camp,  Allen  gave  Governor  Trumbull  an  ac- 

ooani  of  the  downfall  of  his  towering  hopes.     *^  Notwithstanding 

"MMXj  aeal  and  saccess  in  my  country's  cause,  the  old  farmers  on  the 

29ev  Hampshire  Grants,  who  do  not  incline  to  go  to  war,  have 

in  a  committee  meeting,  and  in  their  nomination  of  officers  for 

regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  have  wholly  omitted  me." 

Hia  letter  has  a  consolatory  postscript     ^^  I  find  myself  in  the 

Tor  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  young  Green  Mountain 

How  the  old  men  came  to  reject  mo  I  cannot  conceive, 

Is&asmach  as   I    saved   them   from   the  encroachments  of  New 

^TcrL"*-— The  old  men  probably  doubted  his  discretion. 

Bohnyler  was  on  the  alert  with  respect  to  the  expedition 

A^aiiist  Canada.     From  his  agent  Major  Brown,  and  from  other 

sonrees,  he  had  learnt  that  there  were  but  about  seven  hundred 

kiiig's  troops  in  that  province ;    three  hundred  of  them  at  St 

Johns,  about  fifty  at  Quebec,  the  remainder  at  Montreal,  Cham- 

l^Iee,  and  the  upper  posts.     Colonel  Guy  Johnson  was  at  Mon- 

^vetl  with   three  hundred  men,  mostly  his  tenants,  and  with  a 

number  of  Indians.     Two  batteries  had  been  finished  at  St 

Johns,  mounting  nine  guns  each :  other  works  were  intrenched 

^  picketed.     Two  large  row  galleys  were  on  the  stocks,  and 

^old  soon  be  finished.     Now  was  the  time,  according  to  his 

oifcnnants,  to  carry  Canada.     It  might  be  done  with  great  ease 

^  little  cost     The  Canadians  were  disaffected  to  British  rule, 

^  would  join  the  Americans,  and  so  would  many  of  the  In- 

disna 

"  I  am  prepared,"  writes  he  to  Washington,  "  to  move  against 

•  Am.  ArcLivei^  4th  Swies,  ill  17. 
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the  CDcmj,  unless  your  Ezedlencj  And  Congress  durald  dinei 
otherwise.  In  the  courso  of  a  few  days  I  expect  to  reoeiTe  the 
ultimate  determination.  Whatever  it  maj  be,  I  shall  try  to  exe- 
cute it  in  such  a  manner  as  will  promote  the  just  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged.^' 

While  awaiting  orders  on  this  head,  he  repaired  to  Albany, 
to  hold  a  conference  and  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Caughnawa- 
gas,  and  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  whom,  as  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Indian  affairs,  he  had  invited  to  meet  him  at 
that  place.  Ckneral  Richard  Montgomery  was  to  renuun  in  com- 
mand at  Ticonderogo,  during  his  absence,  and  to  urge  forward 
the  military  preparations.  A^  thq  subsequent  fortunes  of  this 
gallant  officer  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  Cazuidian  cam- 
paign, and  have  endeared  his  name  to  Americans,  we  pause  to 
give  a  few  particulars  concerning  him. 

General  Richard  Montgomery  was  of  a  good  family  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  bom  in  1786.  He  entered  the 
army  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age ;  served  in  America  in 
the  French  war;  won  a  lieutenancy  by  gallant  conduct  at  Louis- 
burg;  followed  General  Amherst  to  Lake  Champlain,  and,  after 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  promoted  to  a  ci^taincy  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  West  Indies. 

After  the  peace  of  Versailles  he  resided  in  England ;  but, 
about  three  years  before  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  he 
sold  out  his  commission  in  the  army  and  emigrated  to  New  York. 
Here  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, of  the  Clermont  branch  of  that  family;  and  took  up  his 
residence  on  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  Dutchess 
County  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

Being  known  to  bo  in  favor  of  the  popular  cause,  he  was 
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drawn  relootaBtlj  from  his  rural  abodo,  to  represent  his  coontj 
in  the  first  convention  of  the  province ;  and  on  the  recent  organ- 
iation  of  the  army,  his  military  reputation  gained  him  the  un- 
sought commission  of  Brigadier-generaL  "It  is  an  event," 
writes  he  to  a  friend,  "  which  must  put  an  end  for  a  while,  per- 
haps for  ever,  to  the  quiet  scheme  of  life  I  had  prescribed  for 
myself;  lor,  though  entirely  unexpected  and  undesired  by  me, 
the  will  of  an  oppressed  people,  compelled  to  choose  between 
liberty  and  slavery,  must  be  obeyed." 

At  the  time  of  receiving  his  commission,  Montgomery  was 
«boot  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  the  beau  id^al  of  a  soldier. 
JUb  form  was  well  proportioned  and  vigorous ;  his  countenance 
expressive  and  prepossessing ;  he  was  cool  and  discriminating  In 
council,  energetic  and  fearless  in  action.  His  principles  command- 
^n1  the  respect  of  friends  and  foes,  and  he  was  noted  for  winning 
"^e  afiections  of  the  soldiery. 

While  these  things  were  occurring  at  Ticonderoga,  several  In- 
^lian  chiefs  made  their  appearance  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge. 
7hey  came  in  savage  state  and  costume,  as  ambassadors  from 
^heir  respective  tribes,  to  have  a  talk  about  the  impending  inva- 
sion of  Canada.     One  was  chief  of  the   Caughnawaga  tribe, 
whose  residence  was  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  six  miles 
mbove  Montreal.     Others  were  from  St.  Francis,  about  forty-five 
leagues  above  Quebec,  and  were  of  a  warlike  tribe,  from  which 
hostilities  had  been  especially  apprehended. 

Washington,  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  red  warriors  of  the 
wilderness,  received  them  with  great  ceremonial.  They  dined  at 
bead-quarters  among  his  officers,  and  it  is  observed  that  to  some 
of  the  latter  they  might  have  served  as  models ;  such  was  their 
grave  dignity  and  decorum. 
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A  council  fire  was  held.  The  saehcmB  all  offisredi  on  behalf 
of  their  tribes,  to  take  up  the  hatchet  for  the  Americana,  ahould 
the  latter  invade  Canada.  The  offer  was  embarraaBing.  Con- 
gress had  publicly  resolved  to  seek  nothing  but  neutrality  from 
the  Indian  nations,  unless  the  ministerial  agents  should  make  an 
ofiensive  alliance  with  them.  The  chief  of  the  St  Francis  tribe 
declared  that  Governor  Carleton  had  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans,  but  in  vain.  "  As 
our  ancestors  gave  this  country  to  you,"  added  he  grandly,  "  we 
would  not  have  you  destroyed  by  England ;  but  are  ready  to 
afford  you  our  assistance.'* 

Washington  wished  to  be  certain  of  the  conduct  of  the  ene- 
my, before  he  gave  a  reply  to  these  Indian  overtures.  He  wrote 
by  express,  therefore,  to  General  Schuyler,  requesting  him  to  as- 
certain the  intentions  of  the  British  governor  with  respect  to  the 
native  tribes. 

By  the  same  express,  he  communicated  a  plan  which  had  oc- 
cupied his  thoughts  for  several  days.  As  the  contemplated 
movement  of  Schuyler  would  probably  cause  all  the  British  force 
in  Canada  to  be  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal 
and  St.  Johns,  he  proposed  to  send  off  an  expedition  of  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  men,  to  penetrate  to  Quebec  by  the  way  of  the 
Kennebec  River.  "  If  you  are  resolved  to  proceed,"  writes  he  to 
Schuyler,  *'  which  I  gather  from  your  last  letter  is  your  intention, 
it  would  make  a  diversion  that  would  distract  Carleton.  He  must 
either  break  up,  and  follow  this  party  to  Quebec,  by  which  he 
would  leave  you  a  free  passage,  or  he  must  suffer  that  important 
place  to  fall  into  other  hands ;  an  event  that  would  have  a  deci- 
sive effect  and  influence  on  the  public  interest  •  •  •  • 
The  few  whom  I  have  consulted  on  the  project  approve  it  mud^ 
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but  the  final  determination  is  deferred  until  I  hear  from  yoo. 
Not  a  moment's  time  is  to  be  lost  in  the  preparations  for  this  en- 
terprise, if  the  advices  from  you  favor  it  With  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition the  season  will  be  considerably  advanced,  so  that  yon 
will  dismiss  the  express  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  express  found  Schuyler  in  Albany,  where  he  had  been 
attending  the  conference  with  the  Six  Nations.  He  had  just  re- 
ceived intelligence  which  convinced  him  of  the  propriety  of  an 
expedition  into  Canada ;  had  sent  word  to  General  Montgomery 
to  get  every  thing  ready  for  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  departing 
for  Tioonderoga  to  carry  it  into  effect  In  reply  to  Washing- 
ton, he  declared  his  conviction,  from  various  accounts  which  he 
had  received,  that  Carleton  and  his  agents  were  exciting  the  In- 
dian tribes  to  hostility.  *'  I  should,  therefore,  not  hesitate  one 
moment,'^  adds  he,  "  to  employ  any  savages  that  might  be  willing 
to  join  us." 

Ho  expressed  himself  delighted  with  Washington's  project  of 
sending  off  an  expedition  to  Quebec,  regretting  only  that  it  had 
not  been  thought  of  earlier.  '^  Should  the  detachment  from  your 
'body  penetrate  into  Canada,"  added  he,  "  and  we  meet  with  suc- 
cess, Canada  must  inevitably  fall  into  our  hands." 

Having  sent  off  these  despatches,  Schuyler,  hastened  back  to 
tioonderoga.  Before  he  reached  there,  Montgomery  had  received 
intelligence  that  Carleton  had  completed  his  armed  vessels  at  St 
vl^ohns,  and  was  about  to  send  them  into  Lake  Champlain  by  the 
8orel  River.  No  time,  therefore,  was  to  be  lost  in  getting  pos- 
session of  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to 
"^hat  river.  Montgomery  hastened,  therefore,  to  embark  with 
about  a  thousand  men,  which  were  as  many  as  the  boats  now 
'<^dy  could  hold,  taking  with  him  two  pieces  of  artillery ;  with 
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this  foree  he  set  off  down  the  lake.  A  letter  to  Genenl  Sdiajler 
ezpUined  the  canee  of  his  euddeo  defwurtiire,  and  entreated  him 
to  follow  on  in  a  whale-boat,  leaving  the  reeidue  of  the  artillay 
to  come  on  as  Boon  as  oonveyanoee  oonld  be  proeuied. 

Schnjler  arrived  at  Tioonderoga  on  the  night  of  the  80th  of 
Aogost,  bat  too  ill  of  a  bilious  fever  to  pnsh  on  in  a  whale- 
boat.  Ho  caused,  however,  a  bed  to  be  prepared  for  him  in  a 
covered  batean,  and,  ill  as  he  was,  oontinned  forward  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  On  the  4th  of  September  he  overtook  Montgomery 
at  the  Lsle  la  Motte,  where  he  had  been  detained  by  contrary 
weather,  and,  assuming  command  of  the  little  army,  kept  <m  the 
same  day  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  St 
Johns — where  for  the  present  we  shall  leave  him,  and  return  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in-chief 
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Pus  siege  of  Boston  had  been  kept  np  for  several  weeks  withov 

^■^J'  remarkable  occurrence.     The  British  remained  within  thei 

^^es,  diligently  strengthening  them ;  the  besiegers  having  receive 

'^irther  supplies  of  ammunition,  were  growing  impatient  of 

•^to  of  inactivity.     Towards  the  latter  part  of  August  ther 

''©re  mmors  from  Boston,  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  for 

^i*tie.    Washington  was  resolved  to  provoke  it  by  a  kind  of  chal 

"^^Hge.     He  accordingly  detached  fourteen  hundred  men  to  seiz 

^""^  Hi^t  upon  a  height  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy's  line  o 

^Ij-'harlestown  Neck,  presuming  that  the  latter  would  sally  forth  o 

following  day  to  dispute  possession  of  it,  and  thus  be  draw 

a  general  battle.     The  task  was  executed  with  silence  an 

irity,  and  by  daybreak  the  hill  presented  to  the  astonished  fo< 

aipeet  of  a  fortified  post 
roL.  JL — S 
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The  chmllenge  was  not  accepted.  The  British  opened  a  hesfj 
caoBonadc  from  Bunker's  Hill,  bat  kept  within  their  works. 
The  Auiericmns,  scant  of  ammonition,  could  only  reply  with  a 
single  niue-pcmndcr ;  this,  however,  sank  one  of  the  floating  bat- 
teries which  guarded  the  neck.  They  went  on  to  complete  and 
strengthen  this  advanced  post,  ezpoeed  to  daily  cannonade  and 
bombardiuent,  which,  however,  did  but  little  injury.  They  con- 
tinued to  answer  from  time  to  time  with  a  single  gan ;  reserving 
their  ammunition  for  a  general  action.  '*  We  are  just  in  the 
situation  of  a  man  with  little  money  in  his  pocket,"  writes  Secre- 
tary Reed ;  **  he  will  do  twenty  mean  things  to  prevent  bis  break- 
ing in  upon  his  little  stock.  We  are  obliged  to  bear  with  the 
rascals  on  Bunker^s  Hill,  when  a  few  shot  now  and  then  in  return, 
would  keep  our  men  attentive  to  their  business  and  give  the 
enemy  alarms."  • 

The  evident  unwillingness  of  the  latter  to  come  forth  was 
perplexing.  **  Unless  the  ministerial  troops  in  Boston  are  wait- 
ing fur  reinforcements,"  writes  Washington,  "  I  cannot  devise 
what  they  arc  staying  there  for,  nor  why,  as  they  affect  to  despise 
tlie  Americans,  they  do  not  come  forth  and  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test at  once." 

Perhaps  they  persuaded  themselves  that  hb  army,  composed 
of  crude,  half-disciplined  levies  from  different  and  distant  quar- 
ters, would  gradually  fall  asunder  and  disperse,  or  that  its  means 
of  subsistence  would  be  exhausted.  He  had  his  own  fears  on  the 
subject,  and  looked  forward  with  doubt  and  anxi  .*ty  to  a  winter's 
campaign ;  the  heavy  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  providing 
barracks,  fuel  and  warm  clothing;  the  difficulty  there  would  be 
of  keeping  together,  through  the  rigorous  season,  troops  unaocos- 

•  Life  of  Re«d^  voL  l  119. 
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tomed  to  military  hardships,  and  none  of  whose  terms  of  enlist- 

Bwnt  eziended  beyond  the  Ist  of  January :  the  snpplies  of  ammn- 

nition,  too,  that  would  be  required  for  protracted  operations ;  the 

■took  of  powder  on  hand,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  hus- 

bindry,  being  fearfully  smalL     Revolving  these  circumstances  in 

bis  mind,  he  rode  thoughtfully  about  the  commanding  points  in 

the  vicinity  of  Boston,  considering  how  he  might  strike  a  decisive 

How  that  would  put  an  end  to  the  murmuring  inactivity  of  the 

limy,  and  relieve  the  country  from  the  consuming  expense  of 

ninlaining  it.     The  result  was,  a  letter  to  the  major  and  briga- 

die^geIlfiral8,  summoning  them  to  a  council  of  war  to  be  held  at 

tke  distance  of  three  days,  and  giving  them  previous  intimation 

«f  its  purpose.     It  was  to  know  whether,  in  their  judgment,  a 

MMnfol  attack  might  not  be  made  upon  the  troops  at  Boston 

kj  means  of  boats,  in  co-operation  with  an  attempt  upon  their 

Eses  At  Roxbury.     "  The  success  of  such  an  enterprise,'^  acdi  he, 

'^  depends,  I  well  know,  upon  the  Allwisc  Disposer  of  events,  and 

it  is  Dot  within  the  reach  of  human  wisdom  to  foretell  the  issue ; 

but  if  the  prospect  is  fair,  the  undertaking  is  justifiable." 

He  proceeded  to  state  the  considerations  already  cited,  which 
-ippeared  to  justify  it.  The  council  having  thus  had  time  for 
pnrions  deliberation,  met  on  the  11th  of  September.  It  was 
composed  of  Major-generals  Ward,  Lee,  and  Putnam,  and  Briga- 
dlei^nerals  Thomas,  Heath,  Sullivan,  Spencer,  and  Greene. 
They  unanimously  pronounced  the  suggested  attempt  inexpedi- 
ent, at  least  for  the  present. 

It  certainly  was  bold  and  hasardous,  yet  it  seems  to  have 
taken  strong  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  commander-in-chief,  usually 
io  caations.  "  I  cannot  say,''  writes  he  to  the  President  of  Con- 
''  that  I  have  wholly  laid  it  aside ;  but  new  evenU  m^^  ^»<^ 
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oasion  new  moasores.  Of  this  I  hope  the  honorable  Congreai  eui 
need  no  assurance,  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  America  who  noie 
earnestly  wishes  such  a  termination  of  the  campaign,  as  to  make 
the  army  no  longer  necessary." 

In  the  mean  time,  as  it  was  evident  the  enemy  did  not  intand 
to  come  out,  but  were  only  strengthening  their  defences  and  pn- 
paring  for  winter,  Washington  was  enabled  to  turn  his  attsntioB 
to  the  expedition  to  be  sent  into  Canada  by  the  way  of  tk 
Kennebec  River. 

A  detachment  of  about  eleven  hundred  men,  chosen  lor  tk 
purpose,  was  soon  encamped  on  Cambridge  Common.  Tlien 
were  ten  companies  of  New  England  infantry,  some  of  them  bm 
General  Greene's  Hhode  Island  regiments;  three  rifle  compiiuei 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  one  of  them  Captain  Dtoiel 
Morgan's  famous  company ;  and  a  number  of  volunteers)  amoog 
whom  was  Aaron  Burr,  then  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and  joit 
commencing  his  varied,  brilliant,  but  ultimately  unfortoniti 
career. 

The  proposed  expedition  was  wild  and  perilous,  and  required 
a  hardy,  skilful  and  intrepid  leader.     Such  a  one  was  at  hand. 
Benedict   Arnold  was  at   Cambridge,   occupied  in  settling  li* 
accounts  with  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety.     Tbcsc 
were  nearly  adjusted.     Whatever  faults  may  have  been  fban« 
with  his  conduct  in  some  particulars,  his  exploits  on  Lake  CbaiO' 
plain  had   atoned  for  them ;  for  valor  in  time  of  war,  coven  * 
multitude  of  sins.      It  was  thought  too,  by  some,  that  he  hmd 
been  treated   harshly,  and  there  was  a  disposition  to  soothe  hi' 
irritated  pride.     Washington  had  given  him  an  honorable  recep' 
tion  at  head-quarters,  and  now  considered  him  the  very  man  fi>'' 
the  present  enterprise.     He  had  shown  aptness  for  militai7 
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aerriee,  wbether  on  Imnd  or  water.  Ho  was  acquainted,  too,  with 
Canada,  and  eepccially  with  Quebec,  having,  in  the  course  of  his 
checkered  life,  traded  in  horses  between  tliat  place  and  the  West 
Indies.  With  these  considerations  ho  intrusted  him  with  tbe 
eommand  of  the  expedition,  giving  him  the  commission  of  licu- 
tonani-colonel  in  the  continental  army. 

As  he  would  be  intrusted  with  dangerous  powers,  Washington, 
beside  a  general  letter  of  instructions,  addressed  a  special  one  to 
him  individually,  full  of  cautious  and  considerate  advice.     "  Upon 
joar  conduct  and  courage,  and  that  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
detailed  on  this  expedition,  not  only  the  success  of  the  present 
enterprise,  and  your  own  honor,  but  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  continent,  may  depend.     I  charge  you,  therefore,  and  the 
offioen  and  aoldiera  under  your  command,  as  you  valuo  your  own 
■fety  and  honor,  and  the  favor  and  esteem  of  your  country,  that 
yon  consider  yourselves  as  marching,  not  through  the  country  of 
•n  enemy,   but  of  our  friends  and  brethren ;  for  such  the  in- 
hibittDta  of  Canada  and   the   Indian   nations   have   approved 
tkeonEelves,  in  this  unhappy  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
Anerica ;  and  that  you  check  by  every  motive  of  duty  and  fear 
of  punishment  every  attempt  to  plunder  or  insult  the  inhabitants 
of  Ctnada.     Should  any  American  soldier  be  so  base  and  infa- 
■0B8  IS  to  injure  any  Canadian  or  Indian  in  his  person  or  prop- 
erty, I  do  most  earnestly  enjoin  you  to  bring  him  to  such  severe 
ud  exemplary  punishment  as  the  enormity  of  the  crime  may  rc- 
(part.    Should  it  extend  to  death  itself,  it  will  not  be  dispropor- 
tioDed  to  its  guilt  at  such  a  time  ftnd  in  such  a  cause.    •    •   •   • 
I  also  give  in  charge  to  you,  to  avoid  all  disrespect  to  the  religion 
of  tbe  country  and  its  ceremonies.     •     *     While  we  are  con- 
tading  for  our  own  liberty^  we  should  be  very  cautio^aa  not  Va 
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1,  ever  coDaidcring  t! 
aen,  uid  to  him  odj,  B 


Tiolate  the  rights  of  conacicDce  in  otiien 
Giwl  alone  IB  the  judge  of  tbe  he»rtB  of  n 
tliis  ca«e,  are  they  auewcrable." 

In  the  general  letter  of  instructions,  Washington  insert«d  ihi 
foUovring  cIbusc.  "  If  Lord  Chatham's  son  should  be  in  Cundi, 
and  in  any  way  fall  iutu  your  power,  you  arc  enjoined  to  Iml 
him  with  nil  possible  dcfcrcDcc  and  respect.  You  raunotcnu 
paying  too  mneh  honor  to  the  sou  of  so  illustrious  «  characWr  ui 
BO  true  a.  friend  to  America." 

Arnold  was,  moreorer,  fumialicd  with  handbills  for  diiinbii 
tion  iu  Canada,  setlirg  forth  the  friendly  objects  of  the  prwri 
expedition,  ns  well  as  of  that  under  Genetsl  Schuyler,  sod  ail 
iug  on  the  Canadians  to  furniBh  neceEsaries  and  MmmimNlilii'r' 
ofererykind;  for  irhich  they  were  assured  ample  ormpeonti't 

On  the  13th  of  September,  Arnold  struok  his  tents,  uii'-' 
out  in  high  spirits.  More  fortunate  than  hia  riral,  Kthaii  Alii" 
be  had  attained  tJio  object  of  his  ambi  ion,  the  cominanil  u[  m 
expedition  into  Canada;  and  (rusted  in  the  capture  of  Quebtt'" 
eclipse  even  the  surprise  of  Ticondcroga, 

WashingtoD  enjoined  upon  him  to  puah  fornsH,  ne  njidh  ' 
possible,  tniecess  depending  upon  celerity;  atid  couDtt'd  thed»T'' 
they  elapsed  after  his  departure,  impatient  to  receive  tidiop  ■■' 
his  progress  up  the  Kcnuehec,  and  expecting  that  the  cxpcd'i'" 
would  reach  Quebec  about  the  middle  of  Oelober.  In  the  i"'' 
rim  came  letters  from  GcucrBl  Schuyler,  giving  particulars  of '*" 
main  expedition. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  we  left  the  geueml  Kud  hia  h'' ' 
army  at  ibc  I^le  aux  Noix,  near  the  Sorel  River,  thn  uulln ' ! 
tie  lake.  Thence,  on  ihe  nth  of  Scptemlier,  he  scnl  C*' 
Ethan  Allen  and  Major  Brown    to   reoonnoitre   the  emai".' 
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^tireen  that  rirer  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  distribute  friendly 

^drones  among  the  people  and  ascertain  their  feelings.     This 

done,  and  having  landed  his  baggage  and  provisions,  the  general 

pitMseeded  along  the  Sorel  River  the  next  day  with  his  boats, 

^til  within  two  miles  of  St.  Johns,  when  a  cannonade  was 

opened  from  the  fort.     Keeping  on  for  half  a  mile  further,  he 

^Qded  his  troops  in  a  deep,  close  swamp,  where  they  had  a  sharp 

Bktrmidi  with  an  ambuscade  of  tories  and  Indians,  whom  they  beat 

off  with  some  loss  on  both  sides.     Night  coming  on,  they  cast  up 

^  small  intrenchment,  and  encamped,  disturbed  occasionally  by 

dielU  from  the  fort,  which,  however,  did  no  other  mischief  than 

^Ughtly  wounding  a  lieutenant. 

Ii^  the  night  the  camp  was  visited  secretly  by  a  person,  who 

iikformed  General  Schuyler  of  the  state  of  the  fort.     The  works 

Were  completed,  and  furnished  with  cannon.     A  vessel  pierced 

for  sixteen  guns  was  launched,  and  would  be  ready  to  sail  in 

three  or  four  days.     It  was  not  probable  that  any  Canadians 

would  join  the  army,  being  disposed  to  remain  neutral.     This 

intelligence  being  discussed  in  a  council  of  war  in  the  morning, 

it  was  determined  that  they  had  neither  men  nor  artillery  suffi- 

^ent  to  undertake  a  siege.     They  returned,  therefore,  to  the  Isle 

*QZ  Noix,  cast  up  fortifications,  and  threw  a  boom  across  the 

diiDDel  of  the  river  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  enemy^s  vcs- 

bbIs  iato  the  lake,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  artillery  and  rein- 

foroements  from  Ticonderoga. 

Id  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  expected  reinforcements  ar- 
rifed,  and  with  them  a  small  train  of  artillery.  Ethan  Allen 
tlao  returned  from  his  reconnoitring  expedition,  of  which  he  made 
a  most  eucouraging  report.  The  Canadian  captains  of  militia 
were  ready,  he  said^  to  join  the  Americans,  wheneveT  lYie^  ^oxiXdi 
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appear  with  sufficient  force.  He  had  held  talks,  too,  with  tka  In- 
diams  and  found  them  well  disposed.  In  a  word,  ho  was  oonvinecd 
that  an  attack  on  St.  Johns,  and  an  inroad  into  the  proTiiioe, 
would  meet  with  hearty  co-opcratiim. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  inrestment  of  St.  Johns 
bj  land  and  water.  Major  Brown,  who  had  already  acted  aa  a 
scout,  was  sent  with  one  hundred  Americans,  and  ahoat  thirty 
Canadians  towards  Chamblee,  to  make  friends  in  that  quarter, 
and  to  join  the  army  as  soon  as  it  should  arriTe  at  St.  Johns. 

To  quiet  the  restless  activity  of  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  no 
command  in  the  army,  he  was  sent  with  an  escort  of  thirty  men 
to  retrace  his  stcpB,  peuctratc  to  La  Prairie,  and  beat  up  for  re- 
cruits among  the  |)coplo  whom  he  had  recently  visited. 

For  some  time  past,  General  Schuyler  had  been  struggling 
with  a  complication  of  maladies,  but  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  the  harassing  business  of  the  camp,  still  hoping  to  be 
able  to  move  with  the  army.  When  every  thing  was  nearly 
ready,  he  was  attacked  in  the  night  by  a  severe  access  of  his  dis- 
order, which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  and  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  General  Montgomery. 
Siuco  he  could  be  of  no  further  use,  therefore,  in  this  quarter,  he 
caused  his  bed,  as  before,  to  be  placed  on  board  a  covered  bateau, 
and  set  off  for  Ticonderoga,  to  hasten  forward  reinforcements 
aikd  supplies.  An  hour  after  his  departure,  he  met  Colonel  Seth 
Wanier,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  Green  fountain  Boys, 
steering  for  the  camp,  "  being  the  first,''  adds  he,  "  that  have  ap- 
pi^arcd  of  that  boasted  corps."  Some  had  mutinied  and  deserted 
the  colonel,  and  the  remainder  were  at  Crown  Point ;  whence 
they  were  about  to  embark. 

Such  was  the  purport  of   different  letters  received  from 
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Schuyler;  the  b»t  bearing  date  September  20th.  Washington 
was  deeply  concerned  when  informed  that  he  had  quitted  the 
mrmyy^mppoeiiig  that  Ckneral  Woostcr,  as  the  eldest  brigadier, 
wonld  take  rank  and  command  of  Montgomery,  and  considering 
him  deficient  in  the  activity  and  energy  required  by  the  difficult 
senrice  in  which  he  was  engaged.  ^^  I  am,  therefore/'  writes  he 
to  Schuyler,  "  much  alarmed  for  Arnold^  whose  expedition  was 
boilt  upon  yours,  and  who  will  infallibly  perish,  if  the  invasion 
and  entry  into  Canada  are  abandoned  by  your  snccessor.  I  hope 
by  this  time  the  penetration  into  Canada  by  your  army  is  effect- 
ed ;  but  if  it  is  not,  and  there  are  any  intentions  to  lay  it  aside, 
I  beg  it  may  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  Arnold  may  be 
saved,  by  giving  him  notice ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  your  army 
may  keep  snch  apearances  as  to  fix  Carleton,  and  to  prevent  the 
force  of  Canada  being  turned  wholly  upon  Arnold. 

^  Should  this  find  you  at  Albany,  and  General  Wooster  about 
taking  the  command,  I  entreat  you  to  impress  him  strongly  with 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  proceeding,  or  so  to  coLduct, 
that  Arnold  may  have  time  to  retreat.-' 

What  caused  this  immediate  solicitude  about  Arnold,  was  a  let- 
ter received  from  him,  dated  ten  days  previously  from  Fort  West- 
ern, on  the  ELennebec  River.  He  had  sent  reconnoitring  parties 
ahead  in  light  canoes,  to  gain  intelligence  from  the  Indians,  ai  d 
take  the  courses  and  distances  to  Dead  River,  a  branch  of  the 
Kennebec,  and  he  was  now  forwarding  his  troops  in  bateaux  in 
iivA  divisions,  one  day's  march  apart ;  Morgan  with  his  riflemen 
in  the  first  division.  Lieutenant-colonel  Roger  Enos  commanding 
the  last.  As  soon  as  the  last  division  should  be  under  way,  Ar- 
nold was  to  set  off  in  a  light  skiff  to  overtake  the  advance. 
Chaadiere  Pond  on  the  Chaudiere  River,  waa  ttiQ  v^^mX^^ 

VOL, 
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rendeiTOus,  whence  they  were  to  miirch   in  a  body   towardfl 
Quebec. 

Judging  from  the  date  of  the  letter,  Arnold  must  at  this  tune 
be  making  his  way,  by  land  and  water,  through  an  oninhabited 
and  unexplored  wilderness;  and  beyond  the  reach  of  recall;  his 
situation,  therefore,  would  be  desperate  should  General  Wooster 
fail  to  follow  up  the  campaign  against  St  Johns.  The  solicitude 
of  Washington  on  his  account  was  heightened  by  the  conscioua- 
ncss,  that  the  haiardous  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged  had 
chiefly  been  set  on  foot  by  himself,  and  he  felt  in  some  degree  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  the  resolute  partisan  and  his  com- 
panions. 

Fortunately,  Wooster  was  not  the  successor  to  Schuyler  in 
the  command  of  the  expedition.  Washington  was  mistaken  as  to 
the  rank  of  his  commission,  which  was  one  degree  lower  than 
that  of  Montgomery.  The  veteran  himself,  who  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  had  seen  service  in  two  wars,  expressed  himself  no- 
bly in  the  matter,  in  reply  to  some  inquiry  made  by  Schuyler. 
'*  I  have  the  cause  of  my  country  too  much  at  heart,'^  said  he, 
'^  to  attempt  to  make  any  difficulty  or  uneasiness  in  the  army, 
upon  whom  the  success  of  an  enterprise  of  almost  infinite  import- 
ance to  the  country  is  now  depending.  I  shall  consider  my  rank 
in  the  army  what  my  commission  from  the  Continental  Congress 
makes  it,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  command  with 
General  Montgomery  at  St.  Johns."  We  shall  give  some  farther 
particulars  concerning  this  expedition  against  St.  Johns,  towards 
which  Washington  was  turning  so  anxious  an  eye. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  the  day  after  Schuyler^s  depart- 
ure for  Ticonderoga,  Montgomery  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
plans  which  had  been  concerted  between  them.    Landing  on  the 
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17th  at  tho  place  where  thej  had  formerly  eaeampcd,  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  fort,  ho  detached  a  force  of  five  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  three  hundred  Green  Mountain  Boys  under 
Colonel  Seth  Warner,  to  take  a  position  at  the  junction  of  two 
roads  leading  to  Montreal  and  Chamblee,  so  as  to  intercept  relief 
from  those  points.  He  now  proceeded  to  invest  St.  Johns.  A 
battery  was  erected  on  a  point  of  land  commanding  the  fort, 
the  ship  yards  and  the  armed  schooner.  Another  was  thrown  up 
in  the  woods  on  the  east  side  of  the  fort,  at  six  hundred  yards 
distance,  and  furnbhed  with  two  small  mortars.  All  this  was 
done  under  an  incessant  fire  from  the  enemy,  which,  as  yet,  was 
but  feebly  returned. 

St.  Johns  had  a  garrison  of  five  or  six  hundred  regulars  and 
two  hundred  Canadian  militia.  Its  commander,  Major  Preston, 
made  a  brave  resistance.  Montgomery  had  not  proper  battering 
cannon;  his  mortars  were  defective ;  his  artillerists  unpractised, 
and  the  engineer  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  his  art.  The 
siege  went  on  slowly,  until  the  arrival  of  an  artillery  company 
under  Captain  Lamb,  expedited  from  Saratoga  by  General 
Schuyler.  Lamb,  who  was  an  able  officer,  immediately  bedded  a 
thirteen-inch  mortar,  and  commenced  a  fire  of  shot  and  shells 
upon  the  fort.  The  distance,  however,  was  too  great,  and  the 
poritions  of  the  batteries  were  ill  chosen. 

A  flourishing  letter  was  received  by  the  general  from  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  giving  hope  of  further  reinforcement.  "I  am 
now,"  writes  he,  **  at  the  Parish  of  St.  Ours,  four  leagues  from 
Sorel  to  the  south.  I  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians 
under  arms.  As  I  march,  they  gather  fast.  You  may  rely  on 
it,  that  I  shall  join  you  in  about  three  days,  with  five  hundred  or 
more  Canadian  volunteers,    I  could  raise  one  or  two  lYiOUBaiA  Vcl 
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a  week's  time;  but  I  will  first  Tisit  the  army  with  a  less  mmWi 
and,  if  necessary,  go  again  rccraiting.  Those  that  used  to  U 
enemies  to  our  cause,  come  cap  in  hand  to  me ;  and  I  swear  by 
the  Lord,  I  can  raise  three  times  the  number  of  our  anny  iu 
Canada,  provided  you  continue  the  siege.  •  •  •  Tbe  ej«  of 
all  America,  nay,  of  Europe,  are  or  will  be  on  the  econcDij  of 
this  army  and  the  consequences  attending  it.*'  * 

Allen  was  actually  on  his  way  toward  St.  Johns,  when,  hctveen 
Longueil  and  La  Prairie,  he  met  Colonel  Brown  with  his  partj 
of  Americans  and  Canadians.  A  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween them.  Brown  assured  him  that  the  garrison  at  Montreal 
did  not  exceed  thirty  men,  and  might  easily  be  furprind. 
Allen^s  partisan  spirit  was  instantly  excited.  Here  was  a 
chance  for  another  bold  stroke  equal  to  that  at  Ticonderoga.  A 
plan  was  forthwith  agreed  upon.  Allen  was  to  return  to  Lot- 
gueil,  which  is  nearly  opposite  Montreal,  and  cro:<s  the  St.  Lav- 
rence  in  canoes  in  the  night,  so  as  to  lui;d  a  little  bi'low  the  tovn. 
Brown,  with  two  hundred  men,  was  to  cross  above,  and  3Ioutreal 
was  to  be  attacked  simultaneously  at  opposite  points. 

All  this  was  arranged  and  put  in  action  without  the  coDsent 
or  knowledge  of  General  Montgomery ;  Allen  was  agahi  the  par- 
tisan leader,  acting  from  individual  impulse.  His  late  letter 
also  to  General  Montgomery,  would  seem  to  have  partaken  of 
fanfaronade;  for  the  whole  force  with  which  he  undertook  hii 
part  of  this  inconsiderate  enterprise,  was  thirty  AmericaLS,  and 
eighty  Canadians.  With  these  he  crossed  the  river  on  the  niglt 
of  the  24th  of  September,  the  few  ennoes  found  at  Longueil  bid- 
ing to  pass  to  and  fro  repeatedly,  before  his  petty  force  could  be 
landed.     Guards  were  stationed  on  the  roads  to  prevent  any  ow 

*  Am.  Archivea,  4tb  Scries,  iiL  754« 
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pUBi&g  and  ^ving  the  alarm  in  Montreal.  Day  dawned,  but 
there  was  no  signal  of  Major  Brown  having  performed  his  part 
of  the  scheme.  The  enterprise  seems  to  have  been  as  ill  coneert- 
ed,  as  it  was  ill  advised.  The  day  advanced,  but  still  no  signal ; 
it  was  evident  Major  Brown  had  not  crossed.  Allen  would 
gladly  have  recrossed  the  river,  but  it  was  too  late.  An  alarm 
hid  been  given  to  the  town,  and  he  soon  found  himself  encoun- 
tered by  about  forty  regular  soldiers,  and  a  hasty  levy  of  Cana- 
dians and  Indians.  A  smart  action  ensued ;  most  of  Allen's  Ca- 
nadian recruits  gave  way  and  fled,  a  number  of  Americans  were 
■hun,  and  he  at  length  surrendered  to  the  British  officer.  Major 
Campbell,  being  promised  honorable  terms  for  himself  and 
thirty-eight  of  his  men,  who  remained  with  him,  seven  of  whom 
were  wounded.  The  prisoners  were  marched  into  the  town  and 
delivered  over  to  General  Prescott,  the  commandant.  Their 
nnigh  appearance,  and  rude  equipments,  were  not  likely  to  gain 
them  &vor  in  the  eyes  of  the  military  tactician,  who  doubtless 
oonsiderod  them  as  little  better  than  a  band  of  freebooters  on  a 
maraud.  Their  leader,  albeit  a  colonel,  must  have  seemed  wor- 
thy of  the  band ;  for  Allen  was  arrayed  in  rough  frontier  style ; 
a  deer-skin  jacket,  a  vest  and  breeches  of  coarse  serge,  worsted 
■tockings,  stout  shoes,  and  a  red  woollen  ci^. 

We  give  Allen's  own  account  of  his  reception  by  tho  British 
officer.  "  He  asked  me  my  name,  which  I  told  him.  He  then 
ttked  me  whether  I  was  that  Colonel  Allen  who  took  Ticonde- 
roga.  I  told  him  I  was  the  very  man.  Then  he  shook  his  cane 
over  my  head,  calling  me  many  hard  names,  among  which,  he  fre- 
quently used  the  word  rebel,  and  put  himself  in  a  great  rage-"* 

^  AoL  Arobivw,  m,  800. 
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Ethan  Allen,  according  to  bis  own  account,  answered  vitb 
becoming  spirit  Indeed  be  gives  somewhat  of  a  melodnmitio 
scene,  which  ended  by  bis  being  sent  on  board  of  the  Ga^ 
schooner  of  war,  beayily  ironed,  to  be  transported  to  England  ibr 
trial ;  Prescott  giving  him  the  parting  assaranoe,  sealed  with  u 
emphatic  oath,  that  he  would  grace  a  halter  at  Tjbom. 

Neither  Allen's  courage  nor  his  rhetorical  vein  deserted  luM 
on  this  trying  occasion.  From  his  place  of  confinement,  hb 
indited  the  following  epistle  to  the  general : — 

*'  Honorable  Sir, — In  the  wheel  of  transitory  events  I  find 
myself  prisoner,  and  in  irons.  Probably  your  honor  has  oertaia 
reasons  to  me  inconceivable,  though  I  challenge  an  instance  of 
this  sort  of  economy  of  the  Americans  during  the  late  war  to  aoj 
officers  of  the  crown.  On  my  part,  I  have  to  assure  year  hoooi^ 
that  when  I  had  the  command  and  took  Captain  Belaplaoe  and 
Lieutenant  Fulton,  with  the  garrison  of  Ticonderoga,  I  treated 
them  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  generosity,  the  endesee 
of  which  is  notorious,  even  in  Canada.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
I  expect  an  honorable  and  humane  treatment,  as  an  officer  of  mj 
rank  and  merit  should  have,  and  subscribe  myself  your  booori 
most  obedient  servant, 

''  Ethan  Allev." 

In  the  British  publication  from  which  we  cite  the  above,  the 
following  note  is  appended  to  the  letter,  probably  on  the  antbority 
of  General  Prescott:  '*N.  B. — ^The  author  of  the  above  letter » 
an  outlaw,  and  a  reward  is  offered  by  the  New  York  Aasembl/  foi 
apprehending  him."  * 

^  Bemembrancer,  U.  5L 
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The  reckleas  dash  at  Montreal,  was  viewed  with  concern  by 
the  American  commander.  "  I  am  apprehensive  of  disagreeable 
coiue^ueiices  arising  from  Mr.  Allen's  imprudence,"  writes  General 
Schuyler.  *'  I  always  dreaded  his  impatience  of  subordination, 
ind  it  was  not  until  after  a  solemn  promise  made  me  in  the  pres- 
CDoe  of  several  officers,  that  he  would  demean  himself  with  pro- 
prietj,  that  I  would  permit  him  to  attend  the  army ;  nor  would  I 
hare  consented  then,  had  not  his  s^olicitations  been  backed  by 
KTenl  officers." 

The  conduct  of  Allen  was  also  severely  censured  by  Wash- 
mgtoD.  **  His  misfortune,"  said  he,  "  will,  I  hope,  teach  a  lesson 
of  prudence  and  subordination  to  others  who  may  be  ambitious 
to  outshine  their  general  officers,  and,  regardless  of  order  and 
datj,  rush  into  enterprises  which  have  unfavorable  effects  on  the 
pnblic,  and  are  destructive  to  themselves." 

Partisan  exploit  had,  in  fiftct,  inflated  the  vanity  and  bewil- 
dered the  imagination  of  Allen,  and  unfitted  him  for  regular  war- 
fare. Still  his  name  will  ever  be  a  favorite  one  with  his  countr}  - 
Ben.  Even  his  occasional  rhodomontade  will  be  tolerated  with 
t  good-humored  smile,  backed  as  it  was  by  deeds  of  daring 
conrage;  and  among  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  lie  volution  whose 
untutored  valor  gave  the  first  earnests  of  its  triumphs,  will  bo 
remembered,  with  honor,  the  rough  Green  Mountain  partisan, 
who  seiied  upon  the  "  Keys  of  Champlain." 

In  the  letters  of  Schuyler,  which  gave  Washington  accounts, 
from  time  to  time,  of  the  preceding  events,  were  sad  repiniisgs  ut 
his  own  ilhiess,  and  the  multiplied  annoyances  which  beset  him. 
"  The  vexation  of  spirit  under  which  I  labor,"  writes  he,  *'  that  a 
barbarous  complication  of  disorders  should  prevent  me  from 
Ttaph^  iboae  laurels  for  which  I  have  unweariedVy  ^toxx^X.  ^\\i^a 
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I  was  honored  with  thia  commaDd ;  the  anxiety  I  have  snflfered 
BiDco  my  arrival  here  (at  Ticondcroga),  lest  the  army  ahoald 
starve,  occiLsioned  by  a  scandaloua  want  of  Bubordination  and  in- 
attention to  my  orders  in  some  of  the  officera  that  I  left  to  com- 
mand at  the  diflfercnt  posts;  the  vast  variety  of  disagreeable  and 
vexatious  incidents  that  almost  every  hour  arise  in  some  depart- 
ment or  other, — not  only  retard  my  cure,  but  have  pat  me  con- 
siderably back  fur  some  days  past.  If  Job  had  been  a  general  in 
my  situation,  his  memory  had  not  been  so  fiunous  for  patience. 
But  tlie  glorious  end  we  have  in  view,  and  which  I  have  confident 
hope  will  bo  attained,  will  atone  for  all."  Washington  replied  in 
that  npirit  of  friendship  which  existed  between  them.  *'  You  do 
me  justice  in  believing  that  I  feci  the  utmost  anxiety  for  your 
situation,  that  1  sympathiie  with  you  in  all  your  distresses,  and 
shall  most  heartily  share  in  the  joy  of  your  success.  My  anxiety 
extends  itself  to  poor  Arnold,  whose  fiite  depends  upon  the  issue 
of  your  cauipaigii.  •  •  •  •  •  Xhe  more  I  reflect  upon 
the  importance  of  your  expedition,  the  greater  is  my  concern,  lest 
it  should  sink  under  insuperable  difficulties.  I  look  upon  the 
interests  and  salvation  of  our  bleeding  country  in  a  great  degree 
as  depending  upon  your  success." 

Shortly  after  writing  the  above,  and  while  he  was  still  full  of 
H)licitudo  about  the  fate  of  Arnold,  ho  received  a  despatch  from 
the  lattiT,  dut(Ml  OctoWr  loth,  from  the  great  portage  or  carry* 
iiig-placo  between  the  Kennebec  and  Dead  River. 

"  Your  Excellency."  writes  Arnold,  ''  may  podsibly  think  we 
have  hi'cn  tardy  in  our  march,  as  wc  have  gained  so  little;  but 
when  YOU  consider  the  badness  and  weight  of  the  bateaux,  and 
large  quant  I  ties  of  provisions,  &c.,  we  have  been  obliged  to  force 
up  against  a  very  rapid  stream,  where  you  would  hare  taken  the 
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■len  for  amjdiibioiiB  animals,  as  tkej  were  a  great  part  of  the 
ime  under  water :  add  to  this  the  great  fiitigue  in  the  portage, 
roa  will  think  I  have  pushed  the  men  as  Sut  as  they  could  possi- 
iljbear." 

The  toils  of  the  expedition  up  the  Kennebec  River  had 
adeed  been  excessive.  Part  of  the  men  of  each  division  managed 
Jie  boats — ^part  marched  along  the  banks.  Those  on  board  had 
'A>  labor  against  swift  currents;  to  unload  at  rapids;  transport 
die  cargoes,  and  sometimes  the  boats  themselves,  for  some  dis- 
tance on  their  shoulders,  and  then  to  reload.  They  were  days  in 
making  their  way  round  stupendous  cataracts;  several  times 
their  boats  were  upset  and  filled  with  water,  to  the  loss  or 
iamage  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 

Those  on  land  had  to  scrcamble  over  rocks  and  precipices,  to 
Btruggle  through  swamps  and  fenny  streams ;  or  cut  their  way 
through  tangled  thickets,  which  reduced  their  clothes  to  rags. 
With  all  their  efforts,  their  progress  was  but  from  four  to  ten 
miles  a  day.  At  night  the  men  of  each  division  encamped 
together. 

By  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  place  whence  the  letter  was 
written,  fatigue,  swamp  fevers  and  desertion  had  reduced  their 
numbers  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  effective  men.  Arnold, 
bowever,  wrote  in  good  heart  '^  The  last  division,'*  said  he,  *'  is 
just  arrived ;  three  divisions  are  over  the  first  carrying-place,  and 
fes  the  men  arc  in  high  spirits,  I  make  no  doubt  of  reaching  the 
river  Chaudiere  in  eight  or  ten  days,  the  greatest  difficulty  being, 
I  hope,  already  past'' 

He  had  some  days  previously  despatched  an  Indian,  whom  he 
considered  trusty,  with  a  letter  for  General  Schuyler,  apprising  him 
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of  his  whereabouts,  but  as  yet  had  reoeived  no  intelligence  either 
of,  or  from  the  general,  nor  did  he  expect  to  receive  any  until  he 
should  reach  Ghaudiere  Pond.  There  he  calculated  to  meet  the 
return  of  his  express,  and  then  to  determine  his  plan  of  opera- 
tiona 
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the  two  expeditions  were  threatening  Canada  from  differ- 

^H't  quarters,  the  war  was  going  on  along  the  seaboard.    The  Brit- 

in  Boston,  cut  off  from  supplies  by  land,  fitted  out  small  armed 

to  seek  them  along  the  coast  of  New  England.     The  in- 

'^^li^itanta  drove  their  cattle  into  the  interior,  or  boldly  resisted 

^^^  iggrcflsorsL     Parties  landing  to  forage  were  often  repulsed  by 

•*^«ty  levies  of  the  yeomanry.     Scenes  of  ravage  and  violence  oc- 

^^*^ved.     Stonington  was  cannonaded,  and  further  measures  of 

▼'QFDgetnoe  were  threatened  by  Captain  Wallace  of  the  Rose  man- 

^^^wir,  a  naval  officer,  who  had  acquired  an  almost  piratical  repu- 

^tion  along  the  coast,  and  had  his  rendezvous  in  the  harbor  of 

^^irport :  domineering  over  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island.* 

About  this  time  there  was  an  occurrence,  which  caused  great 

•  Qo?.  Thmdmll  ta  Washiiigtoa    Sparki^Corresp.  of  tbaB«v.^\.Vl. 
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eicitement  in  the  anniea.  A  woman,  coming  ^m  tbe 
Cunbridge,  applied  U>  a  Mr.  Wuianood  of  Newpurt,  tUnxlc 
Island,  to  aid  her  in  gaining  access  to  CapUiu  WallstH!,  or  ^Ir. 
Dudley,  the  collector.  W^wood,  who  waa  a  patriot,  drew  frun 
her  the  object  of  ber  errand.  Sbe  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
some  one  in  camp,  directed  to  JIajor  Kane  in  Boston  ,  bat  whicii 
she  was  Id  deliver  either  to  the  captain  or  the  collector.  Sm^vect- 
ing  something  wrong,  he  prev&iled  upon  her  to  leave  it  with  bint 
for  delircrj.  Aner  bcr  departure  he  opened  tbe  letter.  It  vma 
written  is  eipticr,  which  he  rculd  not  read.  lie  toiik  it  tu  Mr. 
Henry  Ward,  secretary  of  tbe  eolooy.  The  latter,  apprehcniiing 
it  might  oocitain  trcaaonftble  information  to  the  enemy,  tnoumli 
ted  it  to  General  CrrccDe,  who  laid  it  before  W&sbiagtoit. 

A  letter  in  cipher,  to  a  person  in  Boalon  hostile  to  the  ou^ 
and  to  be  delivered  into  the  hande  of  Capttuo  Wallace  the  i*^  : 
tical  uiarauderl — there  evidently  was  trouun  iutheounpi    !>  ' 
how  was  the  traitor  to  be  detected  ?    The  £ret  step  was  to  m:u>' 
the  woman,  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  who  bad  returned  to  Cai> 
bridge.     Tradition  gives  as  u  graphic  sceuc  eounect«J  with  W 
nrresl.      Washington  waa  in  bis  obomber  at  bcad-q Barters,  «i 
he  beheld  from  bis  window,  General   Putimm  approaching 
horseback,  willi  a  stout  woman  ni  emupt  behind  biin.     U' 
pounced  npon  tbe  culprit.     Tbe  group  presented  by  tho  old  ^* 
eral  and  bia  priie,  overpowered  oven  Washington's  gravtij.    '' 
was  the  only  occasion  throughout  tbe  whole  camptugn,  on  vU'^ 
he  was  known  to  laugh  heartily.    Hu  had  recovered  bis  gravilyb.*' 
the  time  tho  delinquent  was  brought  (o  tbe  font  of  ibo  broad  fW^' 
ease  in  head 'quarters,  and  assured  bcr  in  a  severe  toDO  fnim  >^ 
bead  of  it,  that,  unless  she  couft'ssed  every  thing  before  iIk  "**' 
moraiitg,  ft  lialter  would  be  in  raadluess  for  her. 
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So  fiir  the  tradition ; — bis  own  letter  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress states  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  woman  was  proof  against 
every  threat  and  persuasion  to  discover  the  author,  but  at  length 
mined  Dr.  Benjamin  Church.     It  seemed   incredible.     lie  had 
borne  the  character  of  a  distingubhed  patriot ;  he  was  the  author 
of  various  patriotic  writings;  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives ;  one  of  the  oonmiittee  deputed  to  con- 
daet  Washington  to  the  army,  and  at  present  he  discharged  the 
Amotions  of  surgeon-general  and  director  of  the  hospitals.     That 
such  a  man  should  be  in  traitorous  correspondence  with  the  cu- 
^y,  was  a  thunderstroke.     Orders  were  given  to  secure  him  and 
bis  papers.    On  his  arrest  he  was  extremely  agitated,  but  acknow- 
^ged  the  letter,  and  said  it  would  be  found,  when  deciphered, 
^  contain  nothing  criminal.      His  papers  were  searched,  but 
^thing  of  a  treasonable  nature  discovered.     "  It  appeared,  how- 
®^er,  on  inquiry,"  says  Washington,  "  that  a  confidant  had  been 
*niong  the  papers  before  my  messenger  arrived." 

The  letter  was  deciphered.  It  gave  a  description  of  the 
^^niy.  The  doctor  made  an  awkward  defence,  protesting  that  ho 
had  given  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  American  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  the  enemy  from  attacking  the  American 
hoes  in  their  present  defenceless  condition  from  the  want  of  pow- 
^^^-  His  explanations  were  not  satisfactory.  The  army  and 
^untry  were  exceedingly  irritated.  In  a  coimcil  of  war  he  was 
convicted  of  criminal  correspondence ;  he  was  expelled  from  the 
^Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Continental  Con- 
^^88  ultimately  resolved  that  he  should  be  confined  in  some  secure 
J**l  in  Connecticut,  without  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  or  paper ;  "  and 
^^  IH)  person  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him,  except  in  the  pre- 
^^Qe  and  hearing  of  a  magbtrate  or  the  sheriflf  of  the  county." 
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His  aenienee  wm  ftfterwmrda  mitigmted  on  aeeoant  of  his  heal 
and  he  waa  permitted  to  leave  the  country.    He  embarked  for 
Weat  Indiea,  and  ia  aappoaed  to  have  penahed  at  aea. 

What  had  eanaed  eapecial  irritation  in  the  ease  of  Dr.  Ch 
was  the  kind  of  warfare  already  mentioned,  carried  od  along 
coast  by  Britiah  croiserSy  and  notorionaly  by  Captain  Wall 
To  check  these  maraudings,  and  to  capture  the  enemy^s  t 
portd  laden  with  supplies,  the  provinces  of  Massachusetts,  Rhod^ 
Island  and  Connecticut,  fitted  out  two  armed  vessels  eaeh,  at  thei^ 
own  expense,  without  seeking  the  sanction  or  aid  of  Congres^^ 
Washington,  also,  on  his  own  responsibility,  ordered  seTe: 
to  be  equipped  for  like  purpose,  which  were  to  be  manned  b 
hardy  mariners,  and  commanded  by  able  sea  captains,  actuall; 
serving  in  the  army.  One  of  these  vessels  was  despatched  as  soon 
as  ready,  to  cruise  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod.  Two  others 
were  fitted  out  with  all  haste,  and  sent  to  cruise  in  tho  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  intercept  two  unarmed  brigantines  which 
Congress  had  been  informed  had  sailed  from  England  for  Quebec, 
with  ammunition  and  military  stores.  Among  the  sturdy  little 
New  England  seaports,  which  had  become  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment by  rcsbtance  to  nautical  exactionS|  was  Falmouth  (now 
Portland),  in  Maine. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  October,  Lieutenant  Mowat, 
of  the  royal  navy,  appeared  before  it  with  several  armed  vessels, 
and  sent  a  letter  on  shore,  apprising  the  inhabitants  that  he  was 
come  to  execute  a  just  punishment  on  them  for  their  '^  premedita- 
ted attacks  on  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  best  of  sovereigns.^ 
Two  hours  were  given  them,  '*  to  remove  the  human  species  out 
of  the  town,"  at  the  period  of  which,  a  red  pendant  hoisted  at 
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the  main-topgallant  masthead,  and  a  gun,  would  be  the  signal  for 
destraetion. 

The  letter  brought  a  deputation  of  three  persons  on  board. 
The  lieutenant  informed  them  verbally,  that  he  had  orders  from 
^dairal  Graves  to  set  fire  to  all  the  seaport  towns  between  Bos- 
ton and  Halifax ;'  and  he  expected  New  York,  at  the  present  mo- 
Aftent,  was  in  ashes. 

With  much  difficulty,  and  on  the  surrendering  of  some  arms, 
tlie  (;ommittee  obtained  a  respite  until  nine  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  inhabitants  employed  the  interval  in  removing  their 
l&milies  and  effects.     The  next  morning  the  committee  returned 
on   board  before  nine  o'clock.     The  lieutenant  now  offered  to 
■pare  the  town  on  certain  conditions,  which  were  refused.     About 
^mlf  past  nine  o'clock  the  red  pendant  was  run  up  to  the  mast- 
head, and  the  signal  gun  fired.     Within  five  minutes  several 
houses  were  in  flames,  firom  a  discharge  of  carcasses  and  bomb- 
diells,  which  continued  throughout  the  day.     The  inhabitants, 
''standing  on  the  heights,  were  spectators  of  the  conflagration, 
which  reduced  many  of  them  to  penury  and  despair."     One  hun- 
dred and   thirty-nine   dwelling  houses,  and   two  hundred   and 
twenty-eight  stores,  are  said  to  have  been  burnt.*     All  the  ves- 
seb  in  the  harbor,  likewise,  were  destroyed  or  carried  away  as 
priies. 

Having  satisfied  his  sense  of  justice  with  respect  to  Fal' 

mouth,  the  gallant  lieutenant  left  it  a  smoking  ruin,  and  made 

sail,  as  was  said,  for  Boston,  to  supply  himself  with  more  am* 

munition,  having  the  intention  to  destroy  Portsmouth  also.f 

The  conflagration  of  Falmouth  was  as  a  bale  fire  throughout 

*  Bofann^f  Asnal^  iL  220,  \  L«ttet  ^  Y.  3cnv«&. 
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tkc  conntrr.  LicateDant  Mowat  was  said  to  have  informed  tlie 
committee  at  that  place,  that  orders  had  come  from  £ngland  to 
bum  all  the  seaport  towns  that  would  not  lay  down  and  delirer 
up  their  arms,  and  give  hostages  for  their  good  behavior.* 

Washington  himself  supposed  such  to  be  the  case.  ^  The 
desolation  and  misery/^  writes  he,  *'  which  ministerial  vengeance 
had  planned,  in  contempt  of  every  principle  of  humanity,  and  so 
lately  brought  on  the  town  of  Falmouth,  I  know  not  how  suffi- 
ciently to  commiserate,  nor  can  my  compassion  for  the  general 
suffering  be  conceived  beyond  the  true  measure  of  my  feelings." 

General  Greene,  too,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  expresses  himself 
with  equal  warmth.  *'  0,  could  the  Congress  behold  the  distress- 
es and  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  inhabitants  driven  from 
the  seaport  towns,  it  must,  it  would,  kindle  a  blase  of  indig- 
nation against  the  commissioned  pirates  and  licensed  robbers 
•  •  •  People  begin  heartily  to  wish  a  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence." t 

General  Sullivan  was  sent  to  Portsmouth,  where  there  was  a 
fortification  of  some  strength,  to  give  the  iuhabitants  his  advice 
and  assistance  in  warding  o£f  the  menaced  blow.  Newport,  also, 
was  put  on  the  alert,  and  recommended  to  fortify  itself.  **  I  ex- 
pect every  hour,"  writes  Washington,  '^  to  hear  that  Newport  has 
shared  the  same  fate  of  unhappy  Falmouth."  |  Under  the  feeling 
roused  by  these  reports,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  ex- 
ercising a  sovereign  power,  passed  an  act  for  encouraging  the  fit- 
ting out  of  amied  vessels  to  defend  the  sea  coast  of  America, 
and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and  condemn  all  vessels  that 
should  be  found  infesting  the  same.     This  act,  granting  letters 

♦  letter  from  Gen.  Greene  to  Gov.  Cooke.  J  Am.  Arehives,  iiL  1U5. 

t  Letter  to  the  President  of  Congress. 
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of  marque  tnd  reprisal,  anticipated  any  nieasure  of  the  kind  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Government,  and  was  pronounced  by 
John  Adams,  ''one  of  the  most  important  documents  in  his- 
tory."* 

The  British  ministry  have,  in  later  days,  been  exculpated 
from  the  charge  of  issuing  such  a  desolating  order  as  that  said 
to  have  been  reported  by  Lieutenant  Mowat.  The  orders  under 
which  that  officer  acted,  we  are  told,  emanated  from  General 
Gige  and  Admiral  Graves.  The  former  intended  merely  the  an- 
Aojiuee  and  destruction  of  rebel  shipping,  whether  on  the  coast 
or  b  the  harbors  to  the  eastward  of  Boston ;  the  burning  of  the 
town  is  surmised  to  have  been  an  additional  thought  of  Admiral 
Onves.     Naval  officers  have  a  passion  for  bombardments. 

Whatever  part  General  Gage  may  have  had  in  this  most  ill- 
•dTiBed  and  discreditable  measure,  it  was  the  last  x){  his  military 
government,  and  he  did  not  remain  long  enough  in  the  country 
to  see  it  carried  into  effect     He  sailed  for  England  on  the  10th 
of  October.     The  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Bunker^s  Hill  had 
witbored  his  laurels  as  a  commander.     Still  he  was  not  absolute- 
ly saperseded,  but  called  home,  *^  in  order,"  as  it  was  considcr- 
ttely  said,   "  to   give   his  majesty  exact  information  of  every 
thiog,  and  suggest  such  matters  as  his  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  service  might  enable  him  to  furnish."     During  his  ab- 
ieoce.  Major-general  Howe  would  act  as  commander-in-chief  of 
tlie  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Major-general  Carleton 
ei  the  British  forces  in  Canada  and  on  the  frontiers.     Gage  fully 
expected  to  return  and  resume  the  command.     In  a  letter  writ- 
tea  to  the  minister.  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  day  before  sailing,  ho 

•  See  life  (^  Gerry,  108u 
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urged  the  arrival,  early  in  the  spring,  of  r^nforoementc  which 
Lad  been  ordered,  anticipating  great  haaard  at  the  opemng  of 
the  campaign.  In  the  mean  time  he  trusted  that  two  thousand 
triM)p8,  shortly  expected  from  Ireland,  would  enable  him  '^  to  dis- 
tress the  rebels  by  incursions  along  the  ooaat,'^ — and — ^*  he  hoped 
Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire  would  feel  the  weight  of  his 
majesty's  arms."  "  Poor  Gage,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  "  is  to 
be  the  scape-goat  for  what  was  a  reason  against  employing  him^ 
incapacity."     He  never  returned  to  America. 

Ou  the  15th  of  October  a  committee  from  Congress  arrived 
in  camp,  sent  to  hold  a  oonfcronoe  with  Washington,  and  with 
delegate.)  from  the  governments  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  subject  of  a  new  or- 
ganization of  the  army.  The  committee  consisted  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch  of  Carolina,  and  Colonel  Harrison  of 
Virginia.  It  was  just  twenty  years  since  Washington  had  met 
Franklin  in  Braddock's  camp,  aiding  that  unwary  general  by  his 
sagacious  counsels  and  prompt  expedients.  Franklin  was  regarded 
with  especial  deference  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  Greene,  who 
had  never  met  with  him  before,  listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle. 

Washington  was  president  of  the  board  of  conference,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Reed  secretary.  The  committee  brought  an  intima- 
tion from  Congress  that  an  attack  upon  Boston  was  much  de- 
sired, if  practicable. 

Washington  called  a  council  of  war  of  his  generals  on  the 
subject  ;  they  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  an  attack 
would  not  be  prudent  at  present. 

Another  question  now  arose.  An  attack  upon  the  British 
forces  in  Boston,  whenever  it  should  take  place,  might  require  a 
bombardment ;  Washington  inquired  of  the  delegates  how  far  it 
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might  be  pushed  to  the  destmction  of  houses  and  property. 
Tbey  ccmridered  it  a  question  of  too  much  importance  to  be  de- 
cided bj  them,  and  said  it  must  be  referred  to  Congress.     But 
^kough  they  declined  taking  upon  themselves  the  responsibility^ 
the  majority  of  them  were  strongly  in  favor  of  it;   and  ex- 
pi'cafled  themselves  so,  when  the  matter  was  discussed  informally 
11&  camp.     Two  of  the  committee,  Lynch  and  Harrison,  as  well  as 
^^^  Wales,  delegate  from   Connecticut,    when   the    possible 
effects  of  a  bombardment  were  suggested  at  a  dinner  table,  de- 
^I^red  that  they  would  bo  willing  to  see  Boston  in  flames.     Lce^ 
^^o  was  present,  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  bum  it  un- 
B  they  sent  in  men  with  bundles  of  straw  to  do  it.     *^  It  could 
be  done  with  carcasses  and  red-hot  shot.     Isle  Royal,"  he 
^^ded,  "  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  had  been  fired  at  for  a  long 
^^x&e  in  1760,  with  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  hot-shot  and  carcass- 
^B,  without  eflfect."  • 

The  board  of  conference  was  repeatedly  in  session,  for  three 

'*''    four  days.     The  report  of  its  deliberations  rendered  by  the 

Committee,  produced  a  resolution  of  Congress,  that  a  new  army 

^^  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  men  and 

officers,  should  be  formed,  to  be  recruited  as  much  as  possible 

from  the  troops  actually  in  service.     Unfortunately  the  term  for 

^hich  they  were  to  be  enlisted  was  to  be  but  for  one  year.     It 

formed  a  precedent  which  became  a  recurring  cause  of  embar- 

nasment  throughout  the  war. 

Washington's  secretary,  Mr.  Reed,  had,  after  the  close  of  the 
conference,  signified  to  him  his  intention  to  return  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  his  private  concerns  required  his  presence.     His  de- 

*  Life  of  Dr.  Belknap,  p.  9G.    Tho  doctor  was  present  at  the  above-cited 
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partnre  was  deeply  regretted.  His  fluent  pen  had  been  of  gnai 
assistance  to  Washington  in  the  despatch  of  his  multifariouB  eor- 
respondence,  and  his  judicious  counsels  and  cordial  sympathies  bd 
been  still  more  appreciated  by  the  commander-in-chief,  amid  the 
multiplied  difficulties  of  his  situation.  On  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Rccd,  his  place  as  secretary  was  temporarily  supplied  by  Mr. 
Robert  Harrison  of  Maryland,  and  subsequently  by  Colooel 
Mifflin;  neither,  howcTcr,  attained  to  the  affectionate  confideDce 
reposed  in  their  predecessor. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  the  correspondence  kept  op 
between  Washington  and  Heed,  during  the  absence  of  the  litter. 
The  letters  of  the  former  are  peculiarly  interestiDg,  u  giving 
views  of  what  was  passing,  not  merely  around  him,  but  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  own  heart.  No  greater  proof  need  be  given  of  the 
rectitude  of  that  heart,  than  the  clearness  and  fulness  with 
which,  in  these  truthful  documents,  every  thought  and  feeling  u 
laid  open. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

1RASI7BE8  OP  OESnOIAL  BOWB — DE8KCRATION  OP  CinTRCHCS — THREE  PBOCLA* 
VATIOini — SEIZURE  OP  TORIES — ^WAXT  OP  ARTILLERY — HENRY  KNOX,  THE 
ARTILLBRI8T-— HIS  MISSION  TO  TICONDEROOA'— RB-ENLI8TMBNT  OP  TROOPS 
— LACK  OP  FUBUC  SPIRIT— COMMENTS  OP  GENERAL  GREENS. 

The  measures  which  General  Howe  had  adopted  after  taking 
command  in  Boston,  rejoiced  the  royalbts,  seeming  to  justify 
their  anticipationa.  He  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  works  on 
Bunker's  Hill  and  Boston  Neck,  and  to  clear  away  houses  and 
throw  up  redoubts  on  eminences  within  the  town.  The  patriot 
inhabitants  were  shocked  by  the  desecration  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  been  a  favorite 
place  of  worship,  where  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  had 
oliiciated.  The  pulpit  and  pews  were  now  removed,  the  floor  was 
covered  with  earth,  and  the  sacred  edifice  was  converted  into  a 
riding-school  for  Burgoyne's  light  dragoons.  Tb  excuse  its  des- 
ecration, it  was  spoken  of  scoflingly  as  a  "  meeting-house,  where 
Bcnlition  had  often  been  preached." 

The  North  Church,  another  "  mccting-house,"  was  entirely 
demolished  and  used  for  fuel.  *'Thus,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the 
day,  "  thus  are  our  houses  devoted  to  religious  worship,  profaned 
and  destroyed  by  the  subjects  of  his  royal  majesty."  * 

*  Thadier's  Militaxy  Joomal,  p.  50. 
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About  the  last  of  October,  Howe  isBued  three  proclAmaiiooa 
The  first  fi>rbade  all  persoDs  to  leave  Boston  without  hie  permis- 
eion  uudor  pain  of  military  execution;  the  second  forbade  any 
one,  so  permitted,  to  take  with  him  more  than  five  pounds  ster- 
ling, uuder  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  money  found  upon  his  per- 
son and  being  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment ;  the  third  called 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  arm  themselves  for  the  preservation  of 
order  within  the  town ;  they  to  be  commanded  by  officers  of  his 
appointment. 

Wa:)hiiigton  had  recently  been  incensed  by  the  conflagration 
of  Falmouth ;  the  couduct  of  Governor  Dunmore  who  had  pro- 
claimed martial  law  in  Virginia,  and  threatened  ruin  to  the  patri- 
ots, had  added  to  his  provocation ;  the  measures  of  General 
Howe  seemed  of  the  same  harsh  character,  and  he  determined 
to  retaliutc. 

'^  Would  it  not  be  prudent/^  writes  he  to  Governor  Trumbull 
of  Connecticut,  "  to  seize  those  tories  who  have  been,  are,  and  we 
know  will  be  active  against  us  ?  Why  should  persons  who  are 
preying  upon  the  vitals  of  their  country,  be  suffered  to  stalk  at 
large,  whilst  wo  know  they  will  do  us  every  mischief  in  their 
power  r 

In  this  spirit  he  ordered  General  Sullivan,  who  was  fortifying 
Portsmouth,  '^  to  seize  upon  such  persons  as  held  commissions  undei 
the  crown,  and  were  acting  as  open  and  avowed  enemies  to  their 
country,  and  hold  them  as  hostages  for  the  security  of  the  town.*^ 
Still  he  was  moderate  in  his  retaliation,  and  stopped  short  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  ^'  For  the  present,'^  said  he,  "  I  shall  avoid  giv- 
ing the  like  order  with  regard  to  the  iories  of  Portsmouth ;  but 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  they  will  meet  with  this,  or  a  worse 
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fate,  if  there  is  not  a  considerable  reformation  in  their  con- 
duct" • 

The  season  was  fast  approaching  when  the  bay  between  the 
camp  and  Boston  woold  be  frozen  over,  and  military  operations 
might  be  conducted  upon  the  ice.  General  Howe,  if  reinforced, 
would  then  very  probably  "  endeavor  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
disgraceful  confinement  in  which  the  ministerial  troops  had  been 
all  summer."  Washington  felt  the  necessity,  therefore,  of  guard- 
ing the  camps  wherever  they  were  most  assailable ;  and  of  throw- 
ing up  batteries  for  the  purpose.  He  had  been  embarrassed 
throughout  the  siege  by  the  want  of  artillery  and  ordnance  stores ; 
but  never  more  so  than  at  the  present  moment.  In  this  juncture, 
Mr.  Henry  Knox  stepped  forward,  and  offered  to  proceed  to  the 
frontier  forts  on  Ghamplain  in  quest  of  a  supply. 

Knox  was  one  of  those  providential  characters  which  spring 
up  in  emergencies,  as  if  they  were  formed  by  and  for  the  occasion. 
A  thriving  bookseller  in  Boston,  he  had  thrown  up  business  to 
take  up  arms  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  was  one  of  the 
patriots  who  had  fought  on  Bunker ^s  Hill,  since  when  he  had 
aided  in  planning  the  defences  of  the  camp  before  Boston.  The 
aptness  and  talent  here  displayed  by  him  as  an  artillerist,  had 
recently  induced  Washington  to  recommend  him  to  Congress  for 
the  command  of  the  regiment  of  artillery  in  place  of  the  veteran 
Gridley,  who  was  considered  by  all  the  officers  of  the  camp,  too 
old  for  active  employment.  Congress  had  not  yet  acted  on  that 
recommendation ;  in  the  mean  time  Washington  availed  hmself  of 
the  offered  services  of  Knox  in  the  present  instance.  He  was, 
accordingly,  instructed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  artillery 

•  Letter  to  WiUiam  Palfrey.     3par]ps  ill,  158. 


ia  camp,  and  lake  au  acoount  of  the  cannon,  mort&TS,  sbulk,  In 
and  ammunition  tbaL  were  wmjting.  He  was  ibeo  to  Imsldl ' 
Ntw  york,  procure  and  forward  nil  that  could  be  had  Ihife;  u 
thence  proceed  to  the  head-qnartera  of  General  Schajrlcr,  wlio  wi 
requested  by  letter  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  what  further  luppli 
of  the  kind  were  wanting  iroiu  the  forts  at  Ticondcroga,  Cnn 
Point,  St.  Johns,  and  eveu  Quebec,  should  it  be  in  tho  handti 
the  Americans.  Knox  set  off  on  hjs  errand  with  praniptn»iii 
alacrity,  and  shortly  nfterwards  the  commiEsion  of  colonel  uf  I 
regiment  of  artillery  which  WsehingtoQ  had  advised,  vu  I 
warded  to  him  by  Cougrcsa. 

The  re-cnlistment  of  troops  actually  in  servioc  was  oovl 
tempted,  and  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  perplexity.  In  a  let 
to  the  PieBidout  of  Congresa,  Washington  obscrrca  thai  holf 
the  officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  were  inclined  to  retire;  ant 
was  probable  tbcir  example  would  influence  their  men.  Of  til' 
who  were  disposed  to  remain,  the  officers  of  one  colony  were  I 
willing  to  mix  in  the  some  regiment  with  those  of  another.  Hi 
Bent  in  their  uamc^,  to  serve  in  expectation  of  promotion;  "ih 
Btood  aloof,  to  seo  what  advantages  they  could  make  for  theniMl*! 
while  those  who  had  declined  sent  in  their  names  a^uin  l*>  W^ 
The  difficulties  wero  greater,  if  possible,  with  the  soldien  n 
with  the  officers.  They  would  not  enlist  aoleas  they  knew  w 
colonel,  lieutenant-colonel  and  captain ;  Connecticut  mrti  M 
unwilling  to  serve  under  officers  &om  ^lassochusctts,  anil  )!■■ 
cbugetts  men  under  officers  from  Rhode  Island ;  so  that  it  wU  i 
cessary  to  appoint  the  officers  first. 

Twenty  days  lattr  be  again  writes  to  the  President  of  (3 

■  WuhiDgtuo  to  (lie  Prusidnit  uf  Congrcu,  Nov.  & 
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:  **  I  am  sorry  to  bo  noccssitated  to  mention  to  you  the 
want  of  public  spirit  which  prevails  here     Instead  of 
to  be  engaged  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  which  I 
ly  flattered  myself  would  be  the  case,  I  find  we  arc  likely  to 
deserted  in  a  most  critical  time.     •     •     •     Our  situation  is 
!y  alanning,  and  of  this  General  Howe  is  well  apprised.     No 
when  he  is  reinforced  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  informa* 

n 


In  a  letter  to  Reed  he  disburdened  his  heart  more  completely. 
Such  dearth  of  public  spirit,  and  such  want  of  virtue;  such 
^^ook-jobbing,  and  fertility  in  all  the  low  arts  to  obtain  advantage 
of*  one  kind  or  another  in  this  great  change  of  military  arrange- 
rs en  t,  I  never  saw  before,  and  I  pray  God's  mercy  that  I  may 
'X^ewer  be  witness  to  again.  What  will  be  the  end  of  these 
ixiAnceuvres  is  beyond  my  scan.  I  tremble  at  the  prospect.  We 
"e  been  till  this  time  (Nov.  28)  enlisting  about  three  thousand 
hundred  men.  To  engage  these,  I  have  been  obliged  to  allow 
furloughs  as  far  as  fifty  men  to  a  regiment,  and  the  officers  I  aiu 
persuaded  indulge  many  more.  The  Connecticut  troops  will  not 
\>e  prevailed  upon  to  stay  longer  than  their  term,  saviiig  thoso 
^ho  have  enlisted  for  the  next  campaign,  and  are  mostly  on  fur- 
Vmgh ;  and  such  a  mercenary  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  that  I 
ihcmld  not  be  surprised  at  any  disaster  that  may  happen.  *  *  * 
Could  I  have  foreseen  what  I  have  experienced  and  am  likely 
to  experience,  no  consideration  upon  earth  should  have  iuducod 
me  to  accept  this  command.'* 

No  one   drew   closer   to   Washington   in   this   time   of  hia 

troubles  and  perplexities  than  General  Greene.     lie  had  a  real 

veneration  for  his  character,  and  thought  himself  "  happy  in  an 

opportunity  to  serve  under  so  good  a  general."     He  grieved  at 

VOL. 
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WashiDgton's  annoyances,  but  attributed  tbem  in  part  to  his 
being  somewhat  of  a  stranger  in  New  England.  '^  He  hiu  not 
had  time/'  writes  he,  '^  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
genius  of  this  people ;  they  are  naturally  as  brave  and  spirited 
as  the  peasantry  of  any  other  country,  but  you  cannot  expect 
veterans  of  a  raw  militia  from  only  a  few  months'  service.  The 
common  people  are  exceedingly  avaricious;  the  genius  of  the 
people  is  commercial,  from  their  long  intercourse  with  tnde. 
The  sentiment  of  honor,  the  true  characteristic  of  a  soldier,  hit 
not  yet  got  the  better  of  interest  His  Excellency  has  beei 
taught  to  believe  the  people  here  a  superior  race  of  mortals; 
and  finding  them  of  the  same  temper  and  dispositions,  paedons 
and  prejudices,  virtues  and  vices  of  the  common  people  of  other 
governments,  they  sank  in  his  esteem."  * 

*  Grtene  to  D«p.  Got.  Ward.    Am.  Arch.  4th  Series,  ill  1145. 
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WILDERNESS DEFECTION   OF   COLONEL   EN09— ARNOLD   IN  THE   VALLEY   OF 
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*^^SPATCHES  from  Schuyler  dated  October  26th,  gave  Washing- 
^x&  another  chapter  of  the  Canada  expedition.     Chamblce,  an 
^^ferior  fort,  within  five  miles  of  St.  Johns,  had  been  taken  by 
Alajors  Brown  and  Livingston  at  the  head  of  fifty  Americans  and 
ttiree  hundred  Canadians.     A  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  and 
lather  military  stores  found  there,  was  a  seasonable  supply  to  the 
army  before  St  Johns,  and  consoled  General  Montgomery  for  his 
^disappointment  in  regard  to  the  aid  promised  by  Colonel  Ethan 
i^Uen.     He  now  pressed. the  siege  of  St.  Johns  with  vigor.     The 
Kttrison,  cut  off  from  supplies,  were  suffering  from  want  of  pro- 
visions; but  the  brave  commander,  Major  Preston,  still  held  out 
iiuuifally,  hoping  speedy  relief  from  General  Carlcton,  who  was 
Miembling  troops  for  that  purpose  at  Montreal. 

Carleton,  it  is  true,  had  but  about  one  hundred  regulars 


serer^  hundred  CaDodiana,  and  a  number  of  Indiana  witii  tuD 
but  ho  oalaulaled  grautly  on  the  co-operatiou  of  Cotnnd  Macltu, 
a  Tclcran  Scot,  brave  and  bitterly  loyal,  who  bwl  vnlistoi  Oint 
hundred  of  bis  couotrymeu  at  Quebec,  and  formed  tben  iulo 
a  regiment  called  "  The  Royal  Highland  Emigrants."  Thii 
doughty  Highlander  was  to  land  ot  tho  month  of  llio  Bon^ 
where  it  empties  into  the  St.  Lawreuee,  and  proceed  along 
former  nver  to  St  Johns,  to  joio  Carleton,  who  would 
thither  by  the  way  of  Longueil. 

In  the  mean  time  Montgomery  received  accounts  from 
quarters  that  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  and  liis  men,  cBptnr«d  in 
ill-adviaed  attack  upon  Montreal,  were  treated  with  crael  and 
necessary  severity,  bciog  loaded  with  irous ;  and  that  even 
colonel   himself  was    Eubjeotcd   to    (his   "  shocking    indi|tiitT,' 
^lontgomery  addressed  a  letter  to  Carleton  on  the  subji 
and  decided  in  its  purport,  but  written  iu  the  spirit  of  a 
and  high-minded  gentleman,  and  ending  with  an  eipranon 
that  sad  feeling  which  gallant  officers  must  ofteu  have  eiperitPM 
in  this  revolutionary  conflict,  on  being  brought  into  collisiaa  wil 
former  brothers  in  arms. 

"  Your  character,  sir,"  writes  he,  "  indiiees  me  to  hope  !  ■ 
ill  informed.  Nevertheless,  the  duty  I  owe  the  Iroajui  couiriiu 
to  my  charge,  lays  me  under  the  necessity  of  ncquaiutiii;  J" 
Escellcncy,  thut,  if  you  allow  this  eoiiduct  and  persist  bi  it 
shall,  though  with  the  most  pninfVil  ro^el,  csceiit«  witli  rigor  II 
just  and  necessary  law  of  retaliation  upon  the  garrison  of  Of 
blee,  now  in  my  possession,  and  upon  all  others  who  maj  btx 
after  fall  into  my  hands.  •  •  •  •  J  ^atl  cupecl  J* 
Excellency's  answer  in  six  days.  Should  the  bearer  not  «'>" 
in  that  Ume,  I  must  interpret  your  silence  into 
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a  barbarous  war.  I  cannot  pass  this  opportunity  without 
lauii6oting  tbe  melancholy  and  fatal  necessity,  which  obliges  the 
firmest  friends  of  the  constitution  to  oppose  one  of  the  most 
x^^spectable  officers  of  the  crown.'* 

While  waiting  for  a  reply,  Mont/vomery  pressed  the  sicj^o 
of  St.  Johns,  though  thwarted  continually  by  the  want  of  subor- 
dination and  discipline  among  his  troops;  hasty  levies  from  vari- 
oaa  colonies,  who,  said  he,  "  carry  the  spirt  of  freedom  into  the 
fi^ld,  and  think  for  themselves.*'     Accustomed  as  he  had  been,  in 
former  military  experience,  to  the  implicit  obedience  of  Euro- 
troops,  the  insubordination  of  these  yeoman  soldiery  was 
^xitolermble   to  him.     "Were   I   not  afraid,"   writes   he,   "the 
kmple  would  be  too  generally  followed,  and  that  the  public 
might  suffer,  I  would  not  stay  an  hour  at  the  head  of 
^n>op8  whose  operations  I  cannot  direct.     I  must  say  I  have  no 
^opes  of  success,  unless  from  the  garrison's  wanting;  provisions.'' 
He  had  advanced  his  lines  and  played  from  his  batteries  qu 
"^^wo  sides  of  Uie  fort  for  some  hours,  when  tidings  brought  by  four 
'PTiaoners,  caused  him  to  cease  his  fire. 

General  Carleton,  on  the  Slst  of  September,  had  embarked 

^Us  motley  force  at  Montreal  in  thirty-four  boats,  to  cross  the  St. 

Xiawrence,  land  at  Longucil,  and  push  on  for  St.  Johns,  wherc,>  as 

concerted,  he  was  to  be  joined  by  Maclean  and  his  IlighlaDdcrs. 

As  the  boats  approached  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  Lon^cil, 

t  terrible  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  was  unexpectedly  opened 

qxm  them,  and  threw  them  into  confusion.     It  was  from  Colonel 

8eth  Warner's  detachment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  New 

Forkers.     Some  of  the  boats  were  disabled,  some  were  driven  on 

shore  on  an  island ;  Carleton  rctcated  with  the  rest  to  Montreal, 

with  some  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.     The  Americans  captured 
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two  Canadianfl  and  two  Indiana;  and  it  waa  them  priaonon 
brou;;lit  tidin|i^  to  the  eamp  of  Garlcton'a  aif^l  ropolae. 

Aware  that  the  f^arrison  held  out  merely  in  expeetatioa 
the  relief  thus  intercepted,  MontKomerj  ceased  his  fire,  andient 
a  fla^  by  one  of  the  Canadian  priaonera  with  a  letter  infbrmiEi|? 
Major  Preston  of  the  event,  and  inviting  a  aorrcnder  to  ftptrc 
the  efTuaion  of  blood. 

Preston  in  reply  expressed  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  report 
brou;;lit  by  the  prisoners,  but  offered  to  surrender  if  not  relieved  i^ 
four  days.  The  condition  was  refused  and  the  gallant  major  ^^^ 
obli;^  to  capitulate.  His  garrison  consisted  of  five  hundr<^ 
regulars  and  one  hundred  Canadians;  among  the  latter  W^^T 
several  of  the  provincial  noblesse. 

Montgomery  treated  Preston  and' his  garrison  with  the  co^ 
tesy  inspired  by  their  gallant  resistance.     He  had  been  a  Briti^" 
officer  himself,  and  his  old  associations  with  the  service,  made  h^'' 
sympathize  with  the  brave   men  whom  the  fortune  of  war  h^^ 
thrown  into  his   hands.      Perhaps,  their  high-bred   and  arista 
cratic   tone  contrasted   favorably  in  his  eyes,  with   the   rough 
demeanor  of  the  crude  swordsmen  with  whom  he  had  recently 
associated,  and  brought  back  the  feelings  .of  early  dajrs,  when 
war  with  htm   was  a  gay   profession,  not  a  melancholy  dutv. 
According  to  capitulation,  the  baggage  of  both  officers  and  men 
was    secured  to  them,  and  each  of  the  latter  received  a  new  suit 
of  clothing  from  the  ciiptured  stores.     This  caused  a  murmur 
among  the  American  soldiery,  many  of  whom  were  nearly  naked, 
and  the  best  but  scantily  provided.     Even  some  of  the  officers 
were  indignant  that  all  the  articles  of  clothing  had  not  been 
treated  as  lawful  spoil.     *^I  would  not  have  sullied  my  own 
reputation,  nor  disgraced  the  Continental  arms  by  suoh  a  breach 
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of  capitalation  for  the  universe,"  said  Montgomery.  Having 
sent  his  prisoners  up  Lake  Ghamplain  to  Ticonderoga,  he  pre* 
pared  to  proceed  immediately  to  Montreal ;  requesting  General 
Schuyler  to  forward  all  the  men  he  could  possibly  spare. 

The  royal  Highland  Emigrants  who  were  to  have  co-operated 
with  Goieral  Carleton,  met  with  no  better  fortune  than  that 
oommander.  Maclean  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  and 
added  to  his  force  by  recruiting  a  number  of  Canadians  in  the 
neil^borhood,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  He  was  in  full 
ttareh  for  St.  Johns  when  he  was  encountered  by  Majors  Brown 
^od  Livingston  with  their  party,  fresh  from  the  capture  of 
Gliamblee,  and  reinforced  by  a  number  of  Green  Mountain  Boys. 
^Imbo  pressed  him  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  where,  hear- 
2X1^  of  the  repulse  of  Carleton,  and  being  deserted  by  his  Cana^ ' 
^lan  recruits,  he  embarked  the  residue  of  his  troo{'S,  and  set  off 
^own  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec.  The  Americans  now  took 
pott  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  where  they  erected  batteries  so 
%s  to  command  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  prevent  the  descent  of  any 
%rmed  vessels  from  Montreal. 

Thus  closed  another  chapter  of  the  invasion  of  Canada. 
^Not  a  word  of  Arnold  yet,"  said  Montgomery,  in  his  last 
despatch.  "  I  have  sent  two  expresses  to  him  lately,  one  by  an 
Indian  who  promised  to  return  with  expedition.  The  instant  I 
have  any  news  of  him,  I  will  acquaint  you  by  express." 

We  will  anticipate  his  express,  by  giving  the  reader  the  pur- 
port of  letters  received  by  Washington  direct  from  Arnold  him- 
self bringing  forward  the  collateral  branch  of  this  eventful 
eDterprise. 

The  transportation  of  troops  and  effects  across  the  carrying- 
plaae  between  the  Kennebeo  and  Dead  Bivers,  had  been  a  work 
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of  fiCTcrc  toil  and  difficulty  to  Arnold  and  Lib   men,  Imt  per- 
formed with  admirable  spirit.    There  were  ponds  nnd  streama  full 
of  trout  aud  salmon,  which  fiimiafaed  them  with  freah  proriaiona. 
Launching  their  boats  on  the  aluggiah  watera  of  the  Dead  Biyer, 
they  navigated  it  in  divisions,  aa  before,  to  the  foot  of  enow- 
crowned  mountains ;  a  (:art  of  the  great  granite  chain  which  ez- 
teuda  from  south-west  to  north-east  throughout  our  continent 
Hero,  while  Arnold  and   the  first  division  were  encamped  to 
repose  themselves,  heavy  rains  set  in,  and  they  came  near  being 
swept  away  by  sudden  torrents  from  the  mountaina.     Several  of 
their  boats  were  overturned,  much  of  their  provisions   waa  lost, 
the  sick  list  increased,  and  the  good  spirita  which  had  hitherto 
syi^tained  them  began  to  give  way.     They  were  on  scanty  allow- 
ance, with  a  prospect  of  harder  times,  for  there  were  still  twelve 
or  fifteen  days  of  wilderness  before  them,  where  no  supplies  were 
to  be  had.     A  council  of  war  was  now  held,  in  which  it  wu 
determined  to  send  back  the  sick  and  disabled,  who  were  mere 
incumbrances.      Arnold,  accordingly,  wrote  to  the  commaudcTS 
of  the  other  divisions,  to  pre.ss  on  with  as  many  of  their  men  as 
they  could  fumisih  with  provisions  for  fifteen  days,  and  to  send 
the  rest  back  to  a  place  on  the  route  called  Norridgewock.     This 
order  was  misunderstood,  or  misinterpreted    by  Colonel  Enos, 
wlio  commanded  the  rear  division;  he  gave  all  the  provisions  he 
could  spare  to  Colonel  Greene  of  the  third  division,   retaming 
merely  enough  to  supply  his  own  corps  of  three  hundred  men  on 
tiieir  way  back  to   Norridgewock,  whither  be  immediately  re- 
turned. 

Letters  from  Arnold  and  Enos  apprised  Washinirton  of  this 
grievous  flaw  in  the  enterprise.  He  regarded  it,  however,  as 
usual,  with  a  hopeful  eye.     "  Notwithstanding  this  great  defec- 
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./'  said  he,  "I  do  not  despair  of  Colonel  Arnold^s  success. 

He  will  have,  in  all  probability,  many  more  difficulties  to  en- 

counter,  than  if  he  had  been  a  fortnight  sooner ;  as  it  is  likely 

that  OoTemor  Carleton  will,  with  what  forces  he  can  collect  after 

the  surrender  of  the  rest  of  Canada,  throw  himself  into  Quebec, 

and  there  make  his  last  effort.'*  * 

"Washington  was  not  mistaken  in  the  confidence  he  had  placed 

in  the 'energy  of  Arnold.      Though  the  latter  found  his  petty 

ftroe  greatly  reduced  by  the  retrograde  move  of  Enos  and  his 

pirtj,  and  although  snow  and  ice  rendered  his  march  still  more 

Ueak  among  the  mountains,  he  kept  on  with  unflinching  spirit 

until  he  arrived  at  the  ridge  which  divides  the  streams  of  New 

England  and  Canada.     Here,  at  Lake  Mcgantic,  the  source  of 

Ike  Chaudiere,  he  met  an  emissary  whom  he  had  sent  in  advance 

to  aseertain  the  feelings  of  the  habiians,  or  French  yeomanry, 

in  the  fertile  valley  of  that  stream.     His  report  being  favorable, 

Arnold  shared  out  among  the  different   companies   the  scanty 

provisions  which  remained,  directing  them  to  make  the  best  of 

their  way  for  the  Chaudiere  settlements ;  while  he,  with  a  light 

foraging  party,  would  push  rapidly  ahead,  to  procure  and  send 

bsck  supplies. 

He  accordingly  embarked  with  his  little  party  in  five  bateaux 
and  a  birch  canoe,  and  launched  forth  without  a  guide  on  the 
swift  current  of  the  Chaudiere.  It  was  little  better  than  a 
mountain  torrent,  full  of  rocks  and  rapids.  Tiiree  of  tlieir  boats 
were  dashed  to  pieces,  the  cargoes  lost,  and  the  crews  saved  with 
difficulty.  At  one  time,  the  whole  party  came  near  being  pre- 
cipitated over  a  cataract,  where  all  might  have  perished;   at 

*  Waahingtoa  to  the  President  of  Congnwa,  Kov.  19th. 
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length  tliov  reached  Sertigan,  the  first  French  BetUcment, 
they  were  cordially  received.  Here  Arnold  bou^t  prorisioi]^.^ 
which  he  Bcnt  back  by  the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  his  troo^MB. 
The  latter  were  in  a  state  of  starvation.  Some  had  not  iast^ 
food  for  eight  and  forty  hours ;  others  had  cooked  two  dDg^  fol- 
lowers of  the  camp;  and  others  had  boiled  their  moccaains,  csx* 
touch  boxes,  and  other  articles  of  leather,  in  the  hope  of  rend^^' 
ing  them  eatable. 

Arnold  halted  for  a  sliort  time  in  the  hospitable  valley  of  tb^ 
Chaudicre,  to  give  his  troops  repose,  and  distributed  among  ^*^^ 
inhabitants  the  printed  manifesto  with  which  he  had  been  A^^ 
nished  by  Washington.  Here  he  was  joined  by  about  forty  No^ 
ridgcwock  Indians.  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  little  arm^ 
emerged  from  the  woods  at  Point  Levi,  on  the  St.  Lawrenc^^ 
opposite  to  Quebec.  A  letter  written  by  an  inhabitant  of  tha^ 
place,  speaks  of  their  sudden  apparition. 

*'  There  are  about  500  Provincials  arrived  at  Point  Leri, 
opposite  to  the  town,  by  the  way  of  Chaudiere  across  the 
woods.  Surely  a  miracle  must  have  been  wrought  in  their  fkvoT. 
It  is  an  undertaking  above  the  common  race  of  men  in  this 
debauched  age.  They  have  travelled  through  woods  and  bogs, 
and  over  precipices,  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  attended  with  every  inconvenience  and  difficulty,  to  be  sur- 
mounted only  by  men  of  indefatigable  leal  and  industry." 

Leaving  Arnold  in  full  sight  of  Quebec,  which,  after  his  long 
struggle  through  the  wilderness,  must  have  appeared  like  a  land 
of  promise ;  we  turn  to  narrate  the  events  of  the  upper  expedi- 
tion into  Canada,  of  which  the  letters  of  Schuyler  kept  Wash- 
ington faithfully  informed. 

Montgomery  appeared  before  Montreal  on  the  12tli  of  No- 
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vcmber.     General  Carleton  bad  embarked  'witb  bis  little  garri- 
Bon,  and  several  of  tbo  civil  officers  of  tbe  place,  on  board  of  a 
flotilla  of  ten  or  eleven  small  vessels,  and  made  sail  in  tbe  nigbt, 
with  a  favorable  breeze,  carrying  away  witb  bim  tbe  powder  and 
otbtf  important  stores.     Tbe  town  capitulated,  of  course;   and 
Montgomery  took  quiet  possession.     His  urbanity  and  kindness 
soon  won  the  good  will  of  tbe  inbabitants,  both  English  and 
Vrench,  and  made  the  Canadians  sensible  tbat  be  really  came  to 
■ecure  their  rights,  not  to  molest  them.     Interce))ted  letters  ac- 
qnainted  him  with   Amold^s  arrival   in  tbe   neigbborbood  of 
Quebec,  and  the  groat  alarm  of  "  tbe  king's  friends,^'  wbo  ex- 
pected to  be  besieged :  '^  wbicb,  witb  the  blessing  of  God,  tbey 
>baU  be/'  said  Montgomery,  ^'  if  tbe  severe  season  holds  off,  and 
I  can  prevail  on  the  troops  to  accompany  me." 

His  great  immediate  object  was  tbe  capture  of  Carleton; 
vhicb  would  form  a  triumphal  close  to  tbe  enterprise,  and  might 
decide  the  fate  of  Canada.  The  flotilla  in  which  the  general  was 
oabtrked,  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  escape  down  the  St. 
Lawrence;  but  had  as  often  been  driven  back  by  Uie  batteries 
duown  up  by  the  Americans  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel.  It  now 
lay  anobored  about  fifteen  miles  above  tbat  river ;  and  Montgom- 
ay  prepared  to  attack  it  witb  bateaux  and  light  artillery,  so  as  to 
tone  it  down  upon  tbe  batteries. 

Carleton  saw  bis  imminent  peril.  Disguising  himself  as  a 
Canadian  voyager,  be  set  off  on  a  dark  night  accompanied  by  six 
peasants,  in  a  boat  wiUi  muffled  oars,  wbicb  be  assisted  to  pull; 
slipped  quietly  and  silently  past  all  tbe  batteries  and  guard-boats, 
and  effected  his  escape  to  Tbree  Rivers,  wbere  he  embarked  in  a 
Teasel  for  Quebec.  After  bis  departure  tbe  flotilla  surrendered, 
and  all  those  who  had  taken  refuge  on  board  were  made  prisoners 
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of  war.     Amoa^  Uiem  wu  tieuerel  Prcscott,  Ut*  « 
UootmL 

Mon^onier}^  cow  placed  ptrriBons  in  MoDtrcnl,  St.  Jobui  U'l 
Chambliie,  sdiI  m^de  final  preparations  fur  ilesctuidiog  the  St. 
Lftwrence,  nud  civoperutiiig  with  Aruolil  Against  Qu«W.  To  b:> 
djsBppuiutiiieut  and  deep  cliogrin,  lie  fotuid  but  a  hondfat  u(  ha 
troups  dispo^  to  accoiupiui}*  him.  Some  pleaded  ill  Imllli;  ibc 
term  of  culistment  of  inuny  Lad  expired,  otid  thejr  trera  bculffj 
returuing  bom*? ;  and  uthers,  who  had  no  pueb  escowfi  to  m»ir, 
bceante  exceed iuj^ly  turbulent,  and  indeed  ntntiDcas.  N'nlliu^ 
but  a  sense  of  publii)  dnij,  niid  latitude  to  Coiigresi  fur  n 
vnsoQght  commi^ion,  had  induecd  Montgomery  to  eogago  in  i^-f 
SNvice;  wearied  bj  the  rontinua]  vexations  wliioli  beael  it.  K 
avowed,  in  a  letter  to  Sehnyler,  his  determinsttou  tn  retlrr  i' 
BooD  as  the  intended  expedition  against  Quebec  was  Guidii'i 
"  Will  not  your  health  permit  joa  to  reside  at  Montreal  tin 
winter  ? ''  writca  be  (o  Schuyler ;  '■  I  muRt  go  home,  if  f  irali  hj 
the  side  of  the  take.  [  am  weary  of  power,  and  ^)t!tlly  *ut 
that  patience  and  temper  go  requisite  for  vnch  a  cnmininii ' 
Much  of  the  insobordi nation  of  the  troops  hit  aitribuird  (o  <li^ 
want  of  tact  and  cultivation  in  their  officers;  who  bad  h^o  -u  '■ 
denly  advanced  from  inferior  stations  and  coarse  emplnymtLi' 
"  An  affair  happened  yesterday,'*  writes  he  to  Sehuylpr  no  ii< 
21th  of  November,  "which  had  very  near  sent  me  home.  ^ 
number  of  officers  presumed  to  remonnniitt  against  Ox  mi^ 
gence  I  bad  given  some  of  the  king's  troops.  Saeb  an  bmi'  i 
eould  not  K'ar.  and  imniediately  resigned.  To-day  they  qvali^i 
it  by  such  on  apology,  ns  pnt  it  in  my  [ion 
mand."  In  the  tamo  spirit  be  writes; 
ooDld  be  fidlen  upon  for  engaging  gtnthmen  to  a 


1  rrsane  ibo  Cl^H 
wi»b  some  tarf^H 
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of  honor  and  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  be  found  in  that 
class  of  men,  would  greatly  reform  discipline,  and  render  the 
troops  much  more  tractable." 

The  troops  which  had  given  Montgomery  so  much  annoyance 

and  refiued  to  continue  with  him  in  Canada,  soon  began  to  arrive 

at  Tioonderoga.     Schuyler,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  gives  a  half 

qiieniloiis,  half  humorous  account  of  their  conduct.     "About 

three  hundred  of  the  troops  raised  in  Connecticut,  passed  here 

within  a  few  days.     An  unhappy  home-sickness  prevails.     These 

all  oame  down  as  invalids,  not  one  willing  to  re-engage  for  the 

winter's  service ;  and,  unable  to  get  any  work  done  by  them,  I 

diadiaiged  them  en  groupe.     Of  all  the  specifics  ever  invented 

for  any,  there  is  none  so  efficacious  as  a  discharge  for  ihis  pre- 

Tailmg  disorder.     No  sooner  was  it  administered  but  it  perfected 

the  cure  of  nine  out  of  ten ;  who,  refusing  to  wait  for  boats  to  go 

Vy  ^  way  of  Lake  George,  slung  their  heavy  packs,  crossed  the 

Uce  it  Uiis  place,  and  undertook  a  march  of  two  hundred  miles 

with  the  greatest  good-will  and  alacrity." 

This  home-sickness  in  rustic  soldiers  after  a  rough  campaign, 
Vis  natural  enough,  and  seems  only  to  have  provoked  the  testy 
iod  subacid  humor  of  Schuyler ;  but  other  instances  of  conduct 
'OBsod  his  indignation. 

A  schooner  and  tow  galley  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  with 
upwards  of  a  hundred  persons.  They  were  destitute  of  provi- 
BODs;  none  were  to  be  had  at  the  Point,  and  the  ice  prevented 
diem  from  penetrating  to  Ticonderoga.  In  starving  condition 
thej  sent  an  express  to  General  Schuyler,  imploring  relief.  Ho 
inmediately  ordered  three  captains  of  General  Wooster^s  rcgi- 
aenty  with  a  considerable  body  of  men  in  bateaux,  to  "  attempt  a 
teBef  for  the  unhappy  sufferers.''     To  his  surprise  and  disgust. 
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they  manifested  the  utmost  onwillingiiefls  to  comply,  and  made  a  4 
variety  of  excuse?,  which  he  spurned  at  as  frivolous,  and  as  evin- 
cing the  greatest  want  of  humanity,  lie  expressed  himself  to  < 
that  effect  the  next  day,  in  a  general  order,  adding  the  following  ^ 
stinging  words :  ''  The  general,  therefore,  not  daring  to  trust  a  ^ 
matter  of  so  much  importance  to  men  of  so  little  feeling,  has  ta. 
ordered  Lieutenant  Hiker,  of  CoL  Holmes's  regiment,  to  make  ^ 
the  attempt,  lie  received  the  order  with  the  alacrity  becoming  9 
a  gentleman,  an  officer,  and  a  Christian." 

This  high-minded  rebuke,  given  in  so  public  a  manner,  rankled  ^ 

in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  conduct  had  merited  it,  and  insured  ^ 

to  Schuyler  that  persevering  hostility  with  which  mean  minds  ^ 
revenge  the  exposure  of  their  meanness. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


'.AfHOIOTOIl's     AirnCIPATIOMS    OF     SUCCESS    AT    QUEBBO — HIS     KULOOIUM     OF 

ABROLD— SCHUTLKR  AND    MONTGOMERY  TALK  OF  RBSIONING EXPOSTULA- 

TICKS  OF  WASHINGTON — THEIR  EFFECT — SCHUYLER's  CONDUCT  TO  A  CAFTTVB 


\V£  havo  endeavored  to  compress  into  a  succinct  account  various 
^  Tents  of  the  invasion  of  Canada,  furnished  to  Washington  bj 
letters  from  Schuyler  and  Aruold.     The  tidings  of  the  capture 
of  Montreal  had  given  him  the  liveliest  satisfaction.     He  now 
looked  forward  to  equal  success  in  the  expedition  against  Quebec. 
Xn  a  letter  to  Schuyler,  he  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  Arnold. 
*«Tbe  merit  of  this  gentleman  is  certainly  great,^'  writes  he, 
**  and  I  heartily  wish  that  fortune  may  distinguish  him  as  one  of 
lier  favorites.     I  am  convinced  that  he  will  do  every  thing  that 
prudence  and  valor  shall  suggest  to  add  to  the  success  of  our 
arms,  and  for  reducing  Quebec  to  our  possession.     Should  he  not 
l;>e  able  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  work  with  the  forces  he  has, 
I  flatter  myself  that  it  will  be  effected  when  Oencral  Montgom- 
ery joins  him,  and  our  conquest  of  Canada  will  be  complete." 

Certain  passages  of  Schuyler's  letters,  however,  gave  him  deep 
eonoem,  wherein  that  general  complained  of  the  embarrassments 
and  aunoyanoes  he  had  experienced  from  the  insaWdSa^Nlvs^^'l 
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the  army.  "  Habituated  to  order,^  said  be,  <'  I  cannot  wltboat 
]>aiu  s^eo  that  disregard  of  discipline,  confusion  and  inattentioDi 
which  reign  so  generally  in  this  quarter,  and  I  am  determiDed  to 
retifi'.     Of  this  resolution  I  bare  advised  Congress." 

He  bad  indeed  done  so.     In  communicating  to  the  PrendeO** 
of  Congress  the  complaints  of  General  Montgomery,  and  bb  iiv^ 
tent  ion  to  retire,  *'  my  sentiments,'*  said  be,  '*  exactly  ooincid^^ 
with  his.     I  shall,  with  bim,  do  erery  tbiiu;  in  my  power  to  pal^ 
a  finishing  stroke  to  the  campaign,  and  make  the  best  arrange- 
ment in  my  power,  in  order  to  insure  success  to  tbe  next.    This 
done,  I  must  beg  leave  to  retire." 

Congress,  however,  was  too  well  aware  of  bis  ralue,  readily 
to  dispense  with  bis  ser\'icca.  His  letter  produced  a  prompt  re- 
solution expressive  of  tbeir  bigfa  sense  of  bis  attention  and  perse- 
verance, '*  which  merited  tbe  thanks  of  tbe  United  Colonies." 
He  had  alleged  bis  impaired  health, — they  r^retted  tbe  injuries 
it  had  sustained  in  tbe  service,  but  begged  be  would  not  insist  on 
a  measure  '^  which  would  deprive  America  of  tbe  benefits  of  bis 
zeal  and  abilities,  and  rob  him  of  the  honor  of  completing  tbe 
work  he  had  so  happily  begun." 

What,  however,  produced  a  greater  effect  upon  Schuyler  than 
any  encomium  or  entreaty  on  the  part  of  Congress,  were  tbe  ex- 
postulations of  Washington,  inspired  by  strong  friendship  and 
kindred  sympathies.  "  I  am  exceedmgly  sorry,"  writes  the  lat- 
ter, **  to  find  you  so  much  embarrassed  by  the  disregard  of  disci- 
pline, eonfusion,  and  want  of  order  among  tbe  troops,  as  to  bavo 
occasioned  you  to  mention  to  Congress  an  inclination  to  retire. 
I  know  that  your  complaints  are  too  well  founded,  but  would  wil- 
lingly hope  that  nothing  will  induce  you  to  quit  the  service. 
*    *    *    *     I  have  met  with  diffioulties  ci  the  same  ■ort|  and 
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^uch  as  I  never  expected ;  but  they  must  be  borne  with.     The 

^^uae  we  are  engaged  in  is  so  just  and  righteous,  that  we  must 

%i7  to  rise  Buperior  to  every  obstacle  in  its  support ;  and,  there- 

ftre,  I  b^  that  jou  will  not  think  of  resigning,  unless  you  have 

buried  jour  implication  to  Congress  too  far  to  recede." 

And  in  another  letter  he  makes  a  still  stronger  appeal  to  his 
patriotism.  "I  am  sorry  that  you,  and  General  Montgom- 
ery,  incline  to  quit  the  service.  Let  me  ask  you,  sir,  when  b 
the  time  for  brave  men  to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  their  country,  if  this  is  not  ?  Should  any  difficulties 
that  they  mzj  have  to  encounter  at  this  important  crisis  deter 
them  ?  God  knows  there  is  not  a  difficulty  that  you  both  very 
justly  complain  of,  that  I  have  not  in  an  eminent  degree  experi- 
enced} that  I  am  not  every  day  experiencing ;  but  we  must  bear 
up  against  them,  and  make  the  best  of  mankind,  as  they  are, 
nnoe  we  cannot  have  them  as  we  wish.  Let  me,  therefore,  con- 
jure you,  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  to  lay  aside  such  thoughts — as 
thoughts  injurious  to  yourselves,  and  extremely  so  to  your  coun- 
try, which  calls  aloud  for  gentlemen  of  your  ability." 

This  noble  appeal  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  Schuyler,  and 
brought  out  a  magnanimous  reply.  "  I  do  not  hesitate,"  writes 
he,  "  to  answer  my  dear  general's  question  in  the  affirmative,  by 
declaring  that  now  or  never  is  the  time  for  every  virtuous 
American  to  exert  himself  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  his  coun- 
try; and  that  it  is  become  a  duty  cheerfully  to  sacrifice  the 
sweets  of  domestic  felicity  to  attain  the  honest  and  glorious  end 
America  has  in  view." 

In  the  same  letter  he  reveals  in  confidence  the  true  cause  of 
his  wish  to  retire  from  an  official  station ;  it  was  the  annoyance  he 
had  suffered  throughout  the  campaign  from  sectional  prejudice 
VOL,  a — 5 
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and  jealousy.     "  I  could  point  out  purticulftr  pcraoDB  uf  nnlt  ii  I 
the  army,"  writes  be,  "  vho  Lavu  fri;i|auutly  declnicil  AiX  tta  1 
general  caminaudiiig  iu  tbia  qunrler,  ought  lo  bo  of  tii«  aAag  J 
from  whcnue  tlie  mujority  of  tlit'  troops  ctune.     But  ii  is  nol  bm 
opinions  or  principles  of  individuals  tkat  I  hare  drawn  lb*  fi'> 
lowing  conclusion :  that  troopa  from  the  colony  of  C«iDertM-ui 
will  not  bear  with  a.  general  from  another  colony;  it  is  from  the 
daily  and  common  convereiation  of  nil  ranks  uf  people  &oa  ^ 
colony,  both  in  and  out  of  the  army  ;  and  I  nssnre  you  ihai  I 
sincerely  lament  that  people  of  oo  much  public  rirtnc  iIiduU  be 
actuated  by   such  an   unbecoming  jealousy,  founded  on  saA  « 
narrow   principle."       Having  made    (his   declaration,  lii.-  sdfc. 
"altliougfa  I  frankly  owu  thut  I  feel  a  riisentment,  yel  I  shall  m*' 
tinuc  to  sacri6ce  it  to  a  nobler  object,  the  weal  of  that  eonnltyii 
which  I  have  drawn  the  breath  of  life,  resolved  cT*r  to  eeek,  liil 
unwearied  araiduity,  for  opportunities  to  fulfil  my  duljr  to  it" 

It  is  with  pride  we  have  quoted  so  frequeully  ibo  coTMfiDoi 
enoe  of  these  two  champions  of  our  ReTolalion,  as  it  i*n  o^'- 
their  hearts,  and  shows  the  lofty  patriotism  by  whieh  Ibcy  v<^ 
animated. 

A  letter  from  John  Adams  to  General  Thomas,  alUiges  m  '^~ 
cause  of  Schuyler's  unpopularity  with  the  eastern  troofM,  tl; 
"  politeness "  shown  by  him  to  Canadian  and  Brilisfc  pnttmrr- 
wluch  "  enabled  them  and  their  minisU^rial  friends  to  tDiptwe  «;• 
him."  " 

Th«  "polit«Dess"  in  &ct,  Wfts  that  noble  conrte^  whir'^  - 
high-minded  soldier  extends  towards  a  captive  foe.     If  hi*  C"" 

■  LcUer  Book  oT  Gen.  Tbomii.     HS, 
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was  imposed  apoD,  it  only  proTcd  that,  incapable  of  double- 
Qg  himself,  he  suspected  it  not  in  others.  All  generous 
-es  are  liable  to  imposition ;  their  warm  impulses  beiug  too 
:  for  selfish  caution.  It  is  the  cold,  the  calculating  and  the 
,  whoee  distroBtfiil  wariness  is  never  taken  in. 


i 


CHAPTER    X. 


Thb  fonniog  even  of  the  skeleton  of  an  array  aodcr  tbc  iir» 
regulationa,  bad  becu  a  work  of  iufiuitc  dlffically;  to  Gil  U  "i' 
wuB  still  DioTC  difficult  The  first  burst  of  rerolutioDory  lul  h<'' 
passed  away ;  eiithuaiasin  bad  been  chilled  by  tbo  insctioa  v' 
monotony  of  a  long  encampment;  an  encampmimt,  murtcic: 
dciititut«  of  those  comforts  which,  in  experienced  wor&re,  "' 
provided  by  a  well-regulated  commissariat.  The  troope  bad  >ii 
fcTed  privations  of  every  kiud,  want  of  fiiel,  clotbing,  provitioift 
Tliey  looked  forward  with  dismay  to  the  rigors  of  winter,  t^ 
longed  for  their  rustic  homes  and  their  family  fireeidea. 

Apprehending  that  some  of  them  would  incline  to  go  boiiif 
when  the  time  of  their  enlistment  expired,  Wssliingion  mimmafn 
the  gentTal  officers  at  head-quarters,  and  invited  a  delegation  t! 
the  General  Coutt  to  be  fjirescnt,  to  tdopt  measurea  for  ll>* 
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defence  and  support  of  the  lines.  The  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  an  order  that  three  thousand  of  the  minute  men  and 
militia  of  Massachusetts,  and  two  thousand  from  New  Hampshire, 
should  be  at  Cambridge  by  the  10th  of  December,  to  relicTe  the 
Connecticut  regiments,  and  supply  the  deficiency  that  would  bo 
eauaed  by  their  departure,  and  by  the  absence  of  others  on 
furlough. 

With  this  arrangement  the  Connecticut  troops  were  made  ac- 
quainted, and,  as  the  time  of  most  of  them  would  not  be  out 
1>efore  the  10th,  they  were  ordered  to  remain  in  camp  until  re- 
lieved. Their  officers  assured  Washington  that  he  need  appre- 
hend no  defection  on  the  part  of  their  men ;  they  would  not  leave 
the  lines.  The  officers  themselves  were  probably  mistaken  in 
their  opinion  of  their  men,  for  on  the  1st  of  December,  many  of 
the  latter,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  Putnam's  regiment,  re- 
solved to  go  home  immediately.  Efforts  were  made  to  prevent 
them,  but  in  vain ;  several  carried  off  with  them  their  arms  and 
ammunition.  Washington  sent  a  list  of  their  names  to  Governor 
Trumbull.  "  I  submit  it  to  your  judgment,*'  writes  he,  "  whether 
an  example  should  not  be  made  of  these  men  who  have  deserted 
the  cause  of  their  oountry  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  the 
enemy  are  receiving  reinforcements  ? '' 

We  anticipate  the  reply  of  Governor  Trumbull,  received 
several  days  subsequently.  ''  The  late  extraordinary  and  repre- 
hensible oondact  of  some  of  the  troops  of  this  colony,"  writes  he, 
^  impresses  me,  and  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people,  with  great 
surprise  and  indignation,  since  the  treatment  they  met  with,  and  the 
order  and  request  made  to  them,  were  so  reasonable,  and  appa- 
rently necessary  for  the  defence  of  our  common  cause,  and  safety 
of  our  rights  and  privileg[es,  for  which  they  firedy  en^gByg^^"^ 


We  will  here  add,  that  the  homcniird-bomid  warriore 
have  ruu  tlie  gauutlet  nlotig'the  road ;  for  their  vouducl  od  qtitti 
tiug  the  anuy  drew  upou  theni  such  iudigiiatiou,  thai  the;  coi 
hardly  get  any  thing  to  eaX  oa  their  journey,  and  wbcD  tlii 
arrived  at  houe  they  met  with  sueh  a  rei'eption  (to  the  credit  a 
the  CmmecticaE  womiii  be  it  recorded),  that  mauy  were  eooc  i 
poacd  to  return  again  to  the  camp,  " 

On  the  very  day  after  the  departure  homeward  of  thi 
troops,  and  while  it  was  feared  their  example  wonla  be  oon 
gious,  a  long,  lumhoring  traiu  of  waggons,  laden  with  ordnance  ■ 
military  stores,  and  decorated  with  flags,  came  wheeling  iub)  I 
camp  escorted  by  cootiucntal  iroope  aiid  eouniry  niJIitia.  Tl 
were  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  large  hrigaottue  laden  wilh  euu 
tiouft  of  war,  captured  and  eent  id  to  Cupe  Ann  by  tlie  Miboai 
Lee,  Captain  Manly,  one  of  the  cruisers  sent  out  by  Washi 
"  Such  universal  joy  ran  through  the  whole  cuiiip,"  wrilM 
officer,  "  as  if  each  one  grasped  a  victory  in  bia  own  hands," 

Beside  the  ordnauce  cajjtured,  there  were  two  Uiousand  iU 
of  arms,  one  hundred  thousand  flints,  thirty  thousand  round  b1 
and  thirty-two  tons  of  musket  balls. 

"  Surely  nothing,"  writes  Washitigloti,  *'  ever  auue  U 
apropos." 

It  was  indeed  a  cheering  incident,  and  was  eagerly  Unni 
account      Auuug  the  ordnance  wu£  a  huge  hruss  murur  o( 
new   cooslruction,  weighing   near    three    thousand   jMUnda. 
was  considered  a   glorious   trophy,  and  there  was  a  r^solvi 
dirlst«ii  it.     Uiffiiu,  Washiogtou's  secretary,  suggested  the 
The  mortar  was  fixod  iu  a  bed;  old  Putnam  mounted  it. 


■  Sm  LattBT  of  Gen.  Oreana  to  Samuel  VuiL    Am.  Ar^  4th  S*ftes  v 
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on  it  a  bottle  of  mm,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Oongress.  Tho 
flhoats  which  rent  the  air  were  heard  in  Boston.  When  tho 
meaning  of  them  was  explained  to  the  British,  they  observed, 
that  '*  should  their  expected  reinforcements  arrive  in  time,  the 
'  rebels  would  pay  dear  in  the  spring  for  all  their  petty  triumphs." 

With  Washington,  this  transient  gleam  of  nautical  success 
was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  conduct  of  the  cruisers  he  had 
sent  to  the  St  Lawrence.  Failing  to  intercept  the  brigantines, 
the  objects  of  their  cruise,  they  landed  on  the  island  of  St. 
Johns,  plundered  the  house  of  the  governor  and  several  private 
dwellings,  and  brought  off  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
prisoners;  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Callbeck,  was  president  of  the 
eouneil,  and  acted  as  governor. 

These  gentlemen  made  a  memorial  to  Washington  of  this 
scandalous  maraud.  He  instantly  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 
effects  which  had  been  pillaged;— of  his  conduct  towards  the 
gentlemen  personally,  we  may  judge  by  the  following  note  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Mr.  Callbeck. 

'^  I  should  ill  deserve  the  generous  treatment  which  your  Ex- 
cellency has  been  pleased  to  show  me,  had  I  not  the  gratitude  to 
acknowledge  so  great  a  fkvor.  I  cannot  ascribe  any  part  of  it  to 
my  own  merit,  but  must  impute  the  whole  to  tho  philanthropy  and 
humane  disposition  that  so  truly  characterise  General  Washing- 
ton. Be  so  obliging,  therefore,  as  to  accept  the  only  return  in 
my  power,  that  of  my  most  grateful  thanks.^'  * 

Shortly  after  the  foregoing  occurrence,  information  was  re- 
ceived of  the  indignities  which  had  been  heaped  upon  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  when  captured  at  Montreal  by  (General  Presoott, 

*  Spaika     Wuhiogton's  Writings,  toL  m.  '^  \^. 
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who,  him^lf,  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  AmeriC*'^ 
It  touchetl  Washington  on  a  point  on  which  he  was  most  ^0^ 
tivc  and  tenacious,  the  treatment  of  American  offieera  when  ^^^ 
tured ;  and  produced  the  following  letter  from  him  to  6eiB 
Howe : 

^*  Sir, — We  have  just  been  informed  of  a  eircomatanoe  wte 
were  it  not  so  well  authenticated,  I  should  scaroelj  think 
ble.     It  is  that  Colonel  Allen,  who,  with  his  small  partj, 
feated  and  made  prisoner  near  Montreal,  has  been  treated 
out  regard  to  decency,  humanity,  or  the  rules  of  war ;  that 
has  been  thrown  into  irons,  and  suffers  all  the  hardships  infli 
upon  common  felons. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty,  sir,  to  demand,  and  do  expect  from  jo 
an  eclaircissement  on  this  subject  At  the  same  time,  I  %Mk 
myself,  from  the  character  which  Mr.  Howe  bears  as  a  man 
honor,  gentleman  and  soldier,  that  my  demand  will  meet  with  hi 
approbation.  I  must  take  the  liberty,  also,  of  informing  yo 
that  I  shall  consider  your  silence  as  a  confirmation  of  the  re: 
and  further  assuring  you,  that  whatever  treatment  Colonel  Allen 
receives,  whatever  fate  he  undergoes,  such  exactly  shall  be  the 
treatment  and  fate  of  Brigadier  Prescott,  now  in  our  handsL 
The  law  of  retaliation  is  not  only  justifiable  in  Uie  eyes  of  God 
and  man,  but  absolutely  a  duty,  which,  in  our  present  circum- 
stances, we  owe  to  our  relations,  friends  and  fellow-citiiena 

^'  Permit  me  to  add,  sir,  that  we  have  all  here  the  highest  re- 
gard and  reverence  for  your  great  personal  qualities  and  attain- 
ments, and  the  Americans  in  general  esteem  it  as  not  the  least  of 
their  misfortimes,  that  the  name  of  Howe,  a  name  so  dear  to 
them,  should  appear  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue  of  the  instrur 
ments  employed  by  a  wicked  ministry  for  their  destmction." 
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General  Howe  felt  acutely  the  sorrowful  reproach  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  letter.  It  was  a  reiteration  of  what  had  already 
been  expressed  by  Congress ;  in  the  present  instance  it  produced 
irritation,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reply. 

''  Sib, — In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  am  to  acquaint  you  that 
my  command  does  not  extend  to  Canada.  Not  having  any  ac- 
counts wherein  the  name  of  Allen  is  mentioned,  I  cannot  give  you 
the  smallest  satisfaction  upon  the  subject  of  your  letter.  But 
trusting  Major-general  Carleton's  conduct  will  never  incur  cen- 
sure upon  any  occasion,  I  am  to  conclude  in  the  instance  of  your 
inquiry,  that  he  has  not  forfeited  his  past  pretensions  to  decency 
uid  hnnumity. 

'^  It  is  with  regret,  considering  the  character  you  have  always 
maintained  among  your  friends,  as  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest 
honor  and  delicacy,  that  I  find  cause  to  resent  a  sentence  in  the 
condusion  of  your  letter,  big  with  invective  against  my  superiors, 
and  insulting  to  myself,  which  should  obstruct  any  further  inter- 
course between  us.     I  am,  sir,  &c" 

In  transmitting  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, Washington  observed :  "  My  reason  for  pointing  out  Brig- 
adier-general Prescott  as  the  object,  who  is  to  sufifer  for  Mr. 
Allen's  fate,  is,  that  by  letters  from  General  Schuyler  and  copies 
of  letters  from  General  Montgomery  to  Schuyler,  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  Prescott  is  the  cause  of  Allen's  sufferings.  I 
thought  it  best  to  be  decisive  on  the  occasion,  as  did  the  generals 
whom  I  consulted  thereon." 

For  the  sake  of  continuity  we  will  anticipate  a  few  facts  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  Ethan  Allen.  Within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  preceding  correspondence,  Washington  received  a  letter  from 
Levi  Allen,  a  brother  to  the  colonel,  and  of  Ukft  ^uNat^tvs&&% 
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and  eDthuBiastio  character.     It  was  dated  from  Salisbury  in  Coik 
nccticut;    aud  enclosed  affidarits  of  tbe  liarah   Ireatmeni 
brother  had  experienced,  and  of  hia  being  wwfined  on  board  of^^  ^ 
the  GatfpeCf  '*  with  a  bar  of  iron  fixed  to  one  of  bia  1^  and  i 
to  his  hands."     Lcti  was  bent  upon  effecting  bia  deliTcranee,  and 
the  mode  propo&cd  was  in  oniaon  with  tbe  bold,  but  wild  adiemei 
of  the  colonel.     We  quote  bia  crude,  but  characieriatio  letter. 

*^  Ilavo  some  thoughts  of  going  to  England  ineogniiOj  after 
mj  brother;  but  am  not  poaitiTclj  certain  he  ia  aent  there, 
though  believe  ho  is.  Beg  jour  excellency  wUl  favor  me  with  a 
line,  and  acquaint  me  if  any  intelligence  concerning  bim,  and  if 
your  excellency  please,  your  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  going 
after  him,  and  whether  your  excellency  would  think  proper  to  ad- 
vance any  money  for  thai  purpose,  as  my  brother  was  a  man 
blessed  with  more  fortitude  than  fortune.  Your  excellency  may 
think,  at  first  thought,  I  cau  do  nothing  by  going  to  England ;  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  do  a  great  deal,  by  raising  a  mob  in  London, 
bribing  the  jailer,  or  by  getting  into  aome  aervile  employment 
with  the  jailer,  and  over-faithfuluess  make  myself  master  of  the 
key,  or  at  least  be  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  it  some  night.  I  bog 
your  excellency  will  countenance  my  going ;  can  muster  more 
than  one  hundred  pounds,  my  own  property ;  shall  regard  spend- 
ing that  no  more  than  one  copper.  Your  excellency  must  know 
Allen  was  not  only  a  brother,  but  a  real  friend  that  sticketb 
closer  than  a  brother." 

In  a  postscript  he  adds,  ^'  cannot  live  without  going  to  Eng- 
land, if  my  brother  is  sent  there." 

In  reply,  Washington  intimated  a  belief  that  the  colonel  bad 
been  sent  to  England,  but  discountenanced  Levies  wild  project  of 
following  him  thither ;  as  there  was  no  probability  of  its  suceesi^ 
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lad  be  woald  be  ranning  bimself  into  danger  withoui  a  prospect 
of  rendering  aerrice  to  bis  broUier. 

Tbe  measure  of  retaliation  mentioned  in  Washington's  letter 
to  Howe,  was  aotoallj  meted  out  by  Congress  on  tbe  arrival  of 
€^eneral  Prescott  in  Pbiladelphia.  He  was  ordered  into  close 
oonfinement  in  the  jail ;  though  not  put  in  irons.  He  was  subse- 
quently released  from  confinement,  on  account  of  ill  health,  and 
wras  treated  by  some  Philadelphia  families  with  unmerited  hospi- 
tidity.* 

At  the  time  of  the  foregoing  correspondence  wiUi  Howe, 
^l^ashington  was  earnestly  occupied  preparing  works  for  the 
Ixm&bardment  of  Boston,  should  that  measure  be  resolved  upon 
l>y  Congress.  General  Putnam,  in  the  preceding  month,  had 
*ft«Jcen  possession  in  the  night  of  Cobble  Hill  without  molestation 
^arom  tbe  enemy,  though  a  eommanding  eminence;  and  in  two 
had  constructed  a  work,  which,  from  its  strength,  was  named 
tnam's  impregnable  fortress. 

He  was  now  engaged  on  another  work  on  Lechmere  Point,  to 
connected  with  the  works  at  Cobble  Hill  by  a  bridge  thrown 
^Lcross  Willis's  Greek,  and  a  covered  way.    Lechmere  Point  is  im- 

*  Thomas  Walker,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  who,  aocaaed  of  traitorous 

dealings  with  tlie  Americans,  had  been  thrown  into  prison  during  Pre«cott*s 

•way,  and  his  country -house  burnt  down,  undertook  a  journey  to  Philadelphia 

in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  he  understood  the  general  was  a  captive  there, 

^nstitig  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  his  ill-treatment     To  his  great  surprise,  he 

Tuond  Mr.  Prescott  lodged  in  the  best  tavern  of  the  place,  walking  or  riding  at 

Imrge  through  Philadelphia  and  Bucks  counties,  feasting  with  gentlemen  of  the 

firrt  rank  in  the  province,  and  keeping  a  lev^  for  tbe  reception  of  the  gran* 

deea.     In  coiiae<pMnce  of  which  unaccountable  phenomena,  and  the  little  pros 

pect  of  his  obtaining  anj  adequate  redress  in  the  present  unsettled  state  ( 

public  aiEurs,  Mr.  Walker  has  retomed  to  MontreaL — Anw  Archives,  AlhSi 

fMi,voLiT.  1178. 
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medifttelj  opposite  tho    west   part  of  Boston;  and  the  Sc«tW>J 
mgh  sliip-of-war  wae  anchored  near  it.      Pntnai 


of  a  dark  and  foggy  day  (Dec.  17),  to   cummeoce 


.vailed  himself  "J 
operations,  ai 


broke 


grouni 


id  with  four  hundred  men,  i 


Vlot-k  in  the 


ing,  on  a  hill  at  the  Point.  ''  The  mist,"  sajs  a  cariteiopontj 
ftc(«ntit,  ''  was  BO  great  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  diaoorcritig 
'  what  ho  was  about  until  near  twelve  o'clock,  when  it  cl«ftred  up, 
tad  opened  to  their  riew  our  whole  party  at  the  Point,  and 
another  at  tho  causeway  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  creek.  Tba  ^ 
Scarborough,  anchored  off  the  Point,  poured  in  a  bi 
The  enemy  from  Baston  threw  shells.  The  garriaon  &t  Cubbll] 
EiU  returned  fire.  Our  men  were  obliged  to  decamp  from  t 
Point,  but  the  work  was  resumed  by  the  braTe  old  geoer&l  ■ 

On  the  next  morning,  a,  cannonade  from  Cobble  Hill  oLlig 

I   tha    Scarborough  to   weigh  anchor,  and  drop  down  liriow  I 

'   ferry ;  and  General  lleatb  was  detached  with  a  party  of  ii 

carry  on  the  work  which  Pnlnam  bad  coaimenced.     The  < 

resumed  their  Gre.     Sentioets  were  placed  to  give  noli«e  of  • 

ehot  or  shell;  the  men  would  crouch  down  or  dodge  it,  and  c 

tinuc  on  with  their  work.     The  fire  ceased  in  the  afternoon,  i 

Washington  visited  the  hilt  accompanied  by  several  olBcera,  i 

inspected  the  progress  of  the  work.     It  was  to  consist  of  t 

doubts,  on  one  of  which  was  to  be  a  mortar  battery.     There  m^ 

as  yet,  a  deficiency  of  ordnance  ;  but  the  priie  mortar  was  la  b 

mounted  which   Putnam  had   recently  christened,  "  The    i 

I   gress."     From  the  spirit  with  which  [ho  work  was  carried  ( 

Washington  trusted    that    it   would   soon   be   completed,  ' 

I,"  said  he,  ''  if  <rc  have  powder  to  sport  with,  and  Congroal 
a  the  word,  Boston  can  be  bombarded  from  this  point." 
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For  several  days  the  labor  at  the  works  was  continued ;  the 
re^oabts  were  thrown  ap,  and  a  covered  way  was  constracted 
lea.diiig  down  to  the  bridge.     All  this  was  done  notwithstanding 

conUnual  fire  of  the  enemy.     The  letter  of  a  British  officer 
his  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

''  The  rebels  for  some  days  past  have  been  erecting  a  battery 
on  Phipps*  Fann.  The  new  constructed  mortar  taken  on  board 
'the  ordnance  brig,  we  are  told,  will  be  mounted  upon  it,  and  we 
expect  a  warm  salute  from  the  shells,  another  part  of  that  ves- 
sel's cargo ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  her  capture,  we  are  likely  to  be 
complimented  with  the  contents  of  her  lading." 

^  If  the  rebels  can  complete  their  battery,  this  town  will  be  on 
™e  about  our  ears  a  few  hours  after ;  all  our  buildings  being  of 
"^ood,  or  a  mixture  of  brick  and  wood-work.  Had  the  rebels 
^v^ected  their  battery  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  at  Dorchester, 
^be  admiral  and  all  his  booms  would  have  made  the  first  blaze, 
^^d  the  burning  of  the  town  would  have  followed.  If  we  can- 
^^^  destroy  the  rebel  battery  by  our  guns,  wo  must  march  out 
^*^d  take  it  sword  in  hand." 

Putnam  anticipated  great  effects  from  this  work,  and  espe- 
^^^%lly  firom  his  grand  mortar,  "The  Congress."     Shells   there 
ire  in  abundance  for  a  bombardment ;  the  only  thing  wanting 

a  supply  of  powder.     One  of  the  officers,  writing  of  the  un- 
^^Sual  mildness  of  the  winter,  observes :  "  Every  thing  thaws  here 
^Xcept  old  Put     He  i»  still  as  hard  as  ever,  crying  out  for  pow- 
der— ^powder — ^powder.     Ye  gods,  give  us  powder  I " 
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Amid  the 

arioua 

eoncercB 

of  the  war,  and  tho  multiplied  M 

pleiities  of  the  c 

amp,  the 

thought  of  Washington  oontiniM 

reverteJ  lo 

his  ho 

ne  no  the  hunks  of  the  Potoiuao.     A  ocnutfl 

oorrespondc 

Dcc  was  kept  up 

between  him  and  hia  agent,  Mr.  LOH 

Wasbbgtoc 

,  who  bad  churg 

s  of  his  various  cslAtes.     Tho  gcnenl 

gare  clear  and  minute  directions  as  to  their  manageniODt,  and  the 
agent  rendered  as  clear  and  miontQ  retume  of  ever;  thing  thai 
had  been  done  in  consequence. 

According  to  recent  accounts.  Mount  Ternon  had  Iwen  eon- 
sidered  in  danger.  Lord  Dunmorc  was  exercising  martial  lav  ia 
tlie  Ancient  Dominion,  and  it  was  feared  (hat  the  faTorite  abode 
of  the  "  rebel  commander-in-chief  would  be  marked  out  for  h»- 
tility,  and  that  the  enem;  might  hind  from  their  ships  in  the 
Potomiio,  and  lay  it  wa^tc.  WoMliiiigton's  brother,  John  Angw 
tme,  had  entreated  Mrs.  Wsahtuglon  to  leave  it.     The  peopUl 


«opUMB 
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Loudoun  had  advised  her  to  seek  refuge  beyond  the  Blue  Kidge, 
^^(1  had  offered  to  send  a  guard  to  escort  her.  She  had  declined 
^lie  offer,  not  oonaidering  herself  in  danger.  Land  Washington 
^^18  equally  free  from  apprehensions  on  the  subject.  *'Lord 
X^anmore,"  writes  he,  *'  will  hardly  himself  renture  up  this  river, 
^or  do  I  believe  he  will  send  on  that  errand.  Yon  may  depend 
X  will  be  watchful,  and  upon  the  least  alarm  persuade  her  to 
^nove." 

Though  alive  to  every  thing  concerning  Mount  Vernon,  Wash- 
ington agreed  with  them  in  deeming  it  in  no  present  danger  of 
^nolestation  by  the  enemy.     Still  he  felt  for  the  loneliness  of 
ttrs.  Washington's  situation,  heightened  as  it  must  be  by  anxiety 
^m  hiB  own  acoouut.     On  taking  command  of  the  army,  he  had 
Iield  out  a  prospect  to  her,  that  he  would  rejoin  her  at  home  in 
^the  autumn ;  there  was  now  a  probability  of  his  being  detained 
l>efore  Boston  all  winter.     He  wrote  to  her,  therefore,  by  express, 
io  November,  inviting  her  to  join  him  at  the  camp.     He  at  the 
same  time  wrote  to  Lund  Washington,  engaging  his  continued 
aervices  as  an  agent.     This  person,  though  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  probably  of  the  same  stock,  does  not  appear  to  have 
"been  in  any  near  degree  of  relationship.      Washington's  letter 
to  him  gives  a  picture  of  his  domestic  policy. 

"  I  will  engage  for  the  year  coming,  and  the  year  following, 
if  these  troubles  and  my  absence  continue,  that  your  wages  shall 
be  standing  and  certain  at  the  highest  amount  that  any  one  year's 
crop  has  produced  you  yet.  I  do  not  offer  this  as  any  tempta- 
tion to  induce  you  to  go  on  more  cheerfully  in  prosecuting  those 
schemes  of  mine.  I  should  do  injustice  to  you  were  I  not  to 
acknowledge,  that  your  conduct  has  ever  appeared  to  me  above 
evexy  thing  sordid;  but  I  offer  it  in  conaidenLlioii  ot  VIIcl^  ^ge^AX 
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charge  jou  have  upon  your  hands,  and  mj  entire  dependence  ii[ 
your  fidelity  aud  induBtry. 

''  It  iH  the  greaU'Ht,  indeed  it  is  the  only  eomfortaUe  refleeta^^^ 
I  enjoy  on  this  score,  that  my  buainesB  ia  in  the  handa  dt^^^  ^ 
person  concerning  whoee  integrity  I  have  not  a  doabt,  and  »         ^ 
whose  care  I  can  rely.     Were  it  not  for  this,  1  ahonld  fed  ve:  ^^^ 
unhappy  on  account  of  the  situation  of  my  affiiin.     But  I  %,^^^^ 
persuaded  you  will  do  for  me  as  you  would  for  yourself/' 

The  following  were  his  noble  directions  concerning  Moui^^^^^ 
Vernon. 

*'  Let  the  hospitality  of  the  house  with  respect  to  the  poor  ^^"^^    ^ 


kept  up.    Let  no  one  go  hungry  away.    If  any  of  this  kind  of  ^ 
pie  should  be  in  want  of  com,  supply  their  necessaries,  proyidec^"^^^ 
it  does  not  encourage  them  to  idleness ;  and  I  have  no  objeclioc^ 
to  your  giving  my  money  in  charity  to  the  amount  of  forty 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  when  you  think  it  well  bestowed.     What 
mean  by  having  no  objection  is,  that  it  is  my  desire  it  should  be 
done.     You  arc  to  consider  that  neither  myself  nor  wife,  is  now 
in  the  way  to  do  those  good  offices." 

Mrs.  Washington  came  on  with  her  own  carriage  and  horses, 
accompanied  by  her  son,  Mr.  Custis,  and  his  wife.  She  trayelled 
by  very  easy  stages,  partly  on  account  of  the  badness  of  Uie 
roads,  partly  out  of  regard  to  the  horses,  of  which  Washington 
was  always  very  careful,  and  which  were  generally  remarkable  for 
beauty  aud  excellence.  Escorts  and  guards  of  honor  attended 
her  from  place  to  place,  and  she  was  detained  some  time  at  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  devoted  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 

Ilcr  arrival  at  Cambridge  was  a  glad  event  in  the  army.  In- 
cidental mention  is  made  of  the  equipage  in  which  she  appeared 
there.     A  chariot  and  four,  with  black  postiliooa  in  scarlet  and 
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white  liveries.  It  has  been  saggested  that  this  was  an  English 
sijle  oC  equipage,  derived  from  the  Fairfaxes;  but  in  truth  it 
^ras  a  style  still  prevalent  at  that  day  in  Yirgmia. 

It  woold  appear  that  dinner   invitations  to  head-quarters, 
"were  beeoming  matters  of  pride  and  solicitude.    "I  am  much 
«>U]ged  to  you,"  writes  Washington  to  Beed,  "for  the  hints 
sespeoting  the  jealousies  which  you  say  are  gone  abroad.     I  can- 
mot  charge  myself  with  incivility,  or  what  in  my  opinion  is  tanta- 
Sttounl,  ceremonious  civility  to  gentlemen  of  thb  colony ;  but  if 
such  my  conduct  appears,  I  will  endeavor  at  a  reformation ;  as  I 
<an  assure  you,  my  dear  Beed,  that  I  wish  to  walk  in  such  a  line 
as  will  give  most  general  satisfaction.     You  know  that  it  was  my 
^ish  at  first  to  invite  a  certain  number  to  dinner,  but  uninten- 
iaonally  we  somehow  or  other  missed  of  it.     If  this  has  given 
Tise  to  the  jealousy,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ; 
St  the  same  time  I  add,  that  it  was  rather  owing  to  inattention, 
cr  more  properly,  too  much  attention  to  other  matters,  which 
eaused  me  to  neglect  it" 
And  in  another  letter : 

"  My  constant  attention  to  the  great  and  perplexing  objects 
which  continually  arise  to  my  view,  absorbs  all  lesser  considera- 
tions; and,  indeed,  scarcely  allows  mo  to  reflect  that  there  is 
sueh  a  body  as  the  General  Court  of  this  colony,  but  when  I  am 
reminded  of  it  by  a  committee;  nor  can  I,  upon  recollection, 
discover  in  what  instance  I  have  been  inattentive  to,  or  slighted 
them.  They  oould  not  surely  conceive  that  there  was  a  propriety 
in  unbosoming  the  secrets  of  the  army  to  them;  that  it  was 
neoeasary  to  ask  their  opinion  in  throwing  up  an  intrenchment  oi 
lorming  a  battalion.  It  must  be,  therefore,  what  I  before  hintcf 
to  you;  and  how  to  remedy  it  I  hardly  knoW)  aa  1  ^m  ^cjq^wiXk 
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with  few  of  tho  members,  never  go  oat  of  mj  own  lines,  nor  Bee 
any  of  them  in  them.^' 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Waahington  Booa  relieved  the  general 
from  this  kind  of  perplexity.  She  presided  at  head-quarters 
with  mingled  dignity  and  a&bility.  Wo  have  an  anecdote  or 
two  of  the  internal  affairs  of  head-qnarters,  famished  by  the  de- 
scendant of  one  who  was  an  occasional  inmate  there. 

Washington  had  prayers  morning  and  evening,  and  was  rega-* 
lar  in  his  attendance  at  the  charch  in  which  he  was  a  commoni* 
cant  On  one  occasion,  for  want  of  a  clergyman,  the  Episcopal 
service  was  read  by  Colonel  William  Palfrey,  one  of  Washing- 
toirs  aides-de-camp ;  who  substitated  a  prayer  of  his  own  compo- 
sition in  place  of  tho  one  formerly  offered  up  for  the  king. 

Not  long  after  her  arrival  in  camp,  Mrs.  Washington  claimed 
to  keep  twelfth-night  in  due  style,  as  the  anniversary  of  her  wed- 
ding. '^  The  general,"  says  the  same  informant,  "  was  somewhat 
thoughtful,  and  Bald  he  was  afraid  he  must  refuse  it."  His  ob- 
jections were  overcome,  and  twelfth-night  and  the  wedding  anni- 
versary were  duly  celebrated. 

There  seems  to  have  been  more  conviviality  at  the  quarters 
of  some  of  the  other  generals;  their  time  and  minds  were  less 
iutcnsely  engrossed  by  anxious  cares,  having  only  their  individ- 
ual departments  to  attend  to.  Adjutant-general  Mifflin's  house 
appears  to  have  been  a  gay  one.  ^^  Ho  was  a  man  of  education, 
ready  apprehension  and  brilliancy,"  says  Oraydon;  "had  spent 
some  time  in  Europe,  particularly  in  France,  and  was  very  eaaj 
of  access,  with  the  manners  of  genteel  life,  though  occasionally 
evolving  those  of  the  Quaker."  * 

*  Grmjdon^  Memoin,  p.  154. 
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Mn.  Adams  gives  an  aocoaDt  of  an  evening  party  at  his 

house:     ''I  was  very  politely  entertaiued  and  noticed  by  the 

generals,"  writes  she, ''  more  especially  General  Lee,  who  was  very 

urgent  for  me  to  tarry  in  town,  and  dine  with  him  and  the  ladies 

present  at  Hobgoblin  Hall ;  but  I  excosed  myseUl     The  general 

was  determined  that  I  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  him, 

but  with  his  companions  too;  and  therefore  placed  a  chair  before 

ise,  into  which  he  ordered  Mr.  Spada  (his  dog)  to  mount,  and 

present  his  paw  to  me  for  a  better  acquaintance.     I  could  not  do 

otherwiso  than  accept  it."  * 

John  Adams,  likewise,  gives  us  a  picture  of  festivities  at 
lie&d-quartcrs,  where  he  was  a  visitant  on  the  recess  of  Congress. 

"  I  dined  at  Col.  Mifflin's  with  the  general  (Washington)  and 
lady,  and  a  vast  collection  of  other  company,  among  whom  were 
ax  or  seven  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  French  Caughnawaga 
Indians,  with  their  wives  and  children.  A  savage  feast  they 
Bade  of  it ;  yet  were  very  polite  in  the  Indian  style.  I  was  intro- 
doeed  to  them  by  the  general  as  one  of  the  grand  council  at 
Philadelphia,  which  made  them  prick  up  their  ears.  They  came 
md  shook  hands  with  mc.^'  f 

While  giving  these  familiar  scenes  and  occurrences  at  the 
eunp,  we  are  tempted  to  subjoin  one  furnished  from  the  manu- 
Kript  memoir  of  an  eye  witness.  A  large  party  of  Virginia 
riflemen,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  camp,  were  strolling  about 
Cambridge,  and  viewing  the  collegiate  buildings,  now  turned  into 
iMurracks.  Their  half-Indian  equipments,  and  iVinged  and  ruffled 
hmiting  garbs,  provoked  the   merriment  of  some  troops  from 

^  Letten  of  Mr.  Adams,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 

t  Aduu*!  Lettert,  vol  it  p.  80.  Adams  adds,  that  they  made  him  **  low 
bava  and  aenpaa"— «  kind  of  homage  never  paid  by  an  Indian  warrior. 
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Marblebead,  chiefly  fighcrm^n  and  Bailors,  nfao  thooght  nM^- 
ing  e(|ual  to  the  round  jacket  and  trowsers.  A  bani*rin(r  n>- 
sued  btitneeu  them.  There  iraa  §Dovr  upon  the  grouui],  iTid 
sDOwbaUa  begau  to  6y  when  jokes  were  franting.  The  ptiii" 
waxed  warm  with  the  contest.  Thej  closed,  and  c&ue  to  bini'. 
both  sidea  were  reinforced,  and  in  a  little  while  at  lei»t  a  ih"j 
sand  were  at  fisticuffs,  and  there  was  a  tnmult  in  the  camp  wor]  i 
of  the  days  of  Homer,  "  At  this  juncture,"  writes  our  info.';:, 
ant,  ''  Washington  made  his  appearance,  whether  by  accideiii 
design,  I  never  knew.  I  saw  none  of  hie  aides  with  him;  1-; 
black  servant  just  behiud  him  mounted.  He  threw  ibe  bridU  < : 
his  own  horse  into  his  servant's  hands,  sprang  ^m  his  i^-- 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  melto,  setEed  two  tall  brs*'; 
riflemen  by  the  throat,  keeping  them  at  armVlengtli,  talking  u> 
and  shaking  them." 

As  they  were  from  hie  own  prorbce,  he  may  have  felt  pifu 
liarly  reeponaiblo  for  their  good  conduct;  tbcy  were  esgip  : 
too,  in  one  of  those  BCCtiooal  brnwla  which  were  bis  cspeciil  '-i 
horrence ;  his  reprimand  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  vehenii-. 
one.  He  was  commanding  in  his  serenest  momentu,  but  irre^i-' 
ible  in  bis  bunts  of  indignation.  On  the  present  ooeauon.  '^ 
are  told,  his  appearance  and  etrong-handed  rebuke  put  aa  iit»t>. 
end  to  the  tumult.  The  oombatants  dispersed  in  all  direclifn 
and  in  less  than  three  minutes  none  remained  on  ibe  grooDil  b^' 
the  two  be  bad  collared. 

Tbe  veteran  who  records  this  exercise  of  military  autbcrli' 
seems  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  simplicity  of  the  \i'' 
cess  or  tbe  vigor  with  which   it  was  administered.     "  Hcr> 
writes  he,  "  bloodshed,  imprisonments,  trials  by  court-martutl,  !<- 
rengafal  feelings  bWweeti  liie  SxSwcoH.  tux^  <A  >!wii  vnn.^,  ^^M 
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preyented  by  the  physical  and  mental  energies  of  a  single 
and  the  only  damage  resulting  from  the  fierce  encounter 
sw  torn  hunting  frocks  and  round  jackets.''  * 

m  memoranda  written  at  an  advanced  age,  bj  the  late  Hon.  Israel 
rbo,  when  but  ten  yean  old,  was  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge  with  hit 
10  mm  a  lieotenant 
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We  again  torn  from  the  siege  of  Boston,  to  the  invasion  of  Can- 
ada, which  at  that  time  shared  the  anxious  thoughts  of  Washing- 
ton. His  last  accounts  of  the  movements  of  Arnold,  left  him  at 
Point  Levi,  opposite  to  Quebec.  Something  brilliant  from  that 
daring  officer  was  anticipated.  It  was  his  intention  to  cross  the 
river  inmiediately.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  have  carried  the 
town  by  a  coup  de  main  ;  for  terror  as  well  as  disaffection  pre- 
vailed among  the  inhabitants.  At  Point  Levi,  however,  he  was 
brought  to  a  stand ;  not  a  boat  was  to  be  found  there.  Letters 
which  he  had  despatched  some  days  previously,  by  two  Indians, 
to  (rcnerab  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  had  been  carried  by  his 
fitithless  messengers,  to  Caramhe,  the  lieutenant-governor,  who, 
thus  apprised  of  the  impending  danger,  had  caused  all  the  boats 
of  Point  Levi  to  be  either  removed  or  destroyed. 

Arnold  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  difficulties. 
Wiih,  great  exertions  Yie  pioe;ox%d  about  forty  biroh  oanoea  from 
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the  CanadiAQs  and  Indians,  with  forty  of  tlic  latter  to  navigate 
tiiem ;  bnt  stormy  winds  arose,  and  for  some  days  the  river  was 
too  boiBteroas  for  saoh  frail  erail.  In  the  mean  time  the  garri- 
son at  Quebec  was  gaining  strength.  Reeruits  arrived  from 
Nora  Scotia.  The  veteran  Maclean,  too,  who  had  been  driven 
froB  the  month  of  the  Sorel  by  the  detachment  under  Brown 
and  Livingston,  arrived  down  the  river  with  his  corps  of  Boyal 
Higfahiud  Emigrants,  and  threw  himself  into  the  place.  The 
Linrd  frigate,  the  Hornet  sloop-of-war,  and  two  armed  schooners 
Were  stationed  in  the  river,  and  guard-boats  patrolled  at  night. 
The  prospect  of  a  successful  attack  upon  the  place  was  growing 
desperate. 

On  the  ISth  of  November,  Arnold  received  intelligence  that 
Montgomery  had  captured  St.  Johns.  lie  was  instantly  roused 
to  emulation.  His  men,  too,  were  inspirited  by  the  news.  The 
vind  kad  abated:  he  determined  to  cross  the  river  that  very 
ni^L  At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening  ho  embarked  with  the  first 
division,  principally  riffemen.  The  river  was  wide ;  the  current 
rapid ;  the  birch  canoes,  easy  to  be  upset,  reijuired  skilful  man- 
agement By  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  large  part  of  his 
force  had  crossed  without  being  perceived,  and  landed  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  above  Gape  Diamond,  at  Wolfe^s  Cove,  so  called 
from  being  the  landing-place  of  that  gallant  commander. 

Just  then  a  guard-boat,  belonging  to  the  Lisard,  came  slowly 
along  shore  and  discovered  them.  They  hailed  it,  and  ordered  it 
to  land.  Not  complying,  it  was  fired  into,  and  three  men  were 
killed.  The  boat  instantly  pulled  for  the  frigate,  giving  vocifer- 
ous alarm. 

Without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  residue  of  his  men,  for 
whom  the  eanoos  had  been  despatched,  Arnold  led  iViOse  w\iQ\iaJi 
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landed  to  the  foot  of  the  dragged  defile,  once  sealed  bj  tfi 
Wolfe,  and  scrambled  up  it  in  all  haste.  Bj  dajlig^ 
planted  his  daring  flag  on  the  &r-£uBed  Heights  of  AJh 

Here  the  main  difficulty  stared  him  in  the  faee. 
line  of  walls  and  bastions  traversed  the  promontory  fro 
its  precipitous  sides  to  the  other ;  enclosing  the  upper  a 
towns.  On  the  right,  the  great  bastion  of  Gape  Diamond 
the  rocky  height  of  that  name.  On  the  left  was  the  I 
La  Potasse,  close  by  the  gate  of  St  Johns  opening 
barracks ;  the  gate  where  Wolfe's  antagonist,  the  galli 
calm,  received  his  death  wound. 

A  council  of  war  was  now  held.  Arnold,  who  1 
knowledge  of  the  place,  was  for  dashing  forward  at 
storming  the  gate  of  St  Johns.  Had  they  done  so,  tl 
have  been  successful  The  gate  was  open  and  ui 
Through  some  blunder  and  delay,  a  message  from  the  oc 
of  the  Liiard  to  the  lieutenant-governor  had  not  yet  b 
ered,  and  no  alarm  had  reached  the  fortre8& 

The  formidable  aspect  of  the  place,  however,  awed 
associates  in  councIL  They  considered  that  their  whole 
but  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  i^en ;  that  nearly 
of  their  fire-arms  had  been  rendered  useless,  and  much  of 
munition  damaged  in  their  march  through  the  wildem 
had  no  artillery,  and  the  fortress  looked  too  strong  to  l 
by  a  coup  de  main.  Cautious  counsel  is  often  &tal  to 
enterprise.  While  the  council  of  war  deliberated,  the 
moment  passed  away.  The  lieutenant-governor  received 
message.  He  hastily  assembled  the  merchants,  officers  < 
and  captains  of  merchant  vessels.  All  promised  to 
him ;  he  had  strong  distrust,  however,  of  the  French  pa 
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popaktian  and  the  Canadian  militia ;  his  main  reliance  was  on 
Qdonel  Maclean  and  hia  Royal  Highland  Emigrants. 

The  din  of  arms  now  resounded  through  the  streets.  The 
ay  waa  np-— "  The  enemy  are  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham  I 
The  gate  of  St.  Johns  is  open  !  ^'  There  was  an  attempt  to  shut 
iL  The  keys  were  not  to  be  found.  It  was  hastily  secured  by 
npei  and  handspikes,  and  the  walls  looking  upon  the  heights 
mn  soon  manned  by  the  military,  and  thronged  by  the  populace. 
Arnold  paraded  his  men  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  walls, 
ai  eaoaed  them  to  give  three  hearty  cheers ;  hoping  to  excite  a 
nrolt  in  the  place,  or  to  provoke  the  scanty  garrison  to  a  sally. 
Ikere  were  a  few  scatterd  cheerings  in  return ;  but  the  taunting 
kiTado  fiuled  to  produce  a  sortie ;  the  governor  dared  not  ven- 
tne  beyond  the  walls  with  part  of  his  garrison,  having  too  little 
Wifidcnce  in  the  loyalty  of  those  who  would  remain  behind. 
Ibere  waa  some  firing  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  but  merely 
ai  an  additional  taunt ;  they  were  too  far  off  for  their  musketry 
lo  have  effect.  A  large  cannon  on  the  ramparts  was  brought  to 
ktf  on  them,  and  matches  were  procured  from  the  Lizard,  with 
yiUtk  to  fire  it  off.  A  few  shots  obliged  the  Americans  to  retire 
M  encamp. 

In  the  evening  Arnold  sent  a  flag,  demanding  in  the  name  of 
Ae  United  Colonies  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Some  of  the 
tnfccted  and  the  faint-hearted  were  inclined  to  open  the  gates, 
kl  were  held  in  check  by  the  mastiff  loyalty  of  Maclean.  The 
veteran  guarded  the  gate  with  his  Highlanders;  forbade  all 
Muannication  with  the  besiegers,  and  fired  upon  their  flag  as 
n  ensign  of  rebellion. 

Several  days  elapsed.     Arnold's  flags  of  truce  were  repeat- 
lifyinBiilled,  but  he  saw  the  futility  of  resenting  it,  and  attacking 
▼oIh  u, — 6 
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the  place  with  hiB  present  mcftii&  The  inhftbitanto  gndi 
recovered  from  their  alarm,  and  armed  themselves  to  defend  1 
property.  The  sailors  and  marines  proTed  a  yalnabla  addi 
to  the  garrison,  which  now  reallj  meditated  a  sortie. 

Arnold  received  information  of  all  this  from  friends  withii 
walls ;  he  heard  about  the  same  time  of  the  captnre  of  Mont 
and  that  Oeneral  Carleton,  having  escaped  from  that  place, 
on  his  wav  down  to  Qnebcc.  He  thought  at  present,  there 
to  draw  off  on  the  19th  to  Point  auz  Trembles  (Aspen 
Point),  twenty  miles  above  Qnebec,  there  to  await  the  arrivi 
General  Montgomery  with  troops  and  artillery.  As  his  1 
army  wended  its  way  along  the  high  bank  of  the  river  ton 
its  destined  encampment,  a  vessel  passed  below,  which  had 
touched  at  Point  aux  Trembles.  On  board  of  it  was  Gei 
Carleton,  hurrying  on  to  Quebec. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  distant  booming  of  artillery  tol 
his  arrival  at  his  post,  where  he  resumed  a  stem  command, 
was  unpopular  among  the  inhabitants;  even  the  British 
chants  and  other  men  of  business,  were  offended  by  the  cole 
of  his  manners,  and  his  confining  his  intimacy  to  the  military 
the  Canadian  noblesse.  He  was  aware  of  bis  unpopularity, 
looked  round  him  with  distrust ;  his  first  measure  was  to 
out  of  the  place  all  suspected  persons,  and  all  who  refused  t< 
in  its  defence.  This  caused  a  great  ^trooping  out  of  to 
but  what  was  lost  in  numbers  was  gained  in  strength.  Witl 
loyally  disposed  who  remained,  he  busied  himself  in  impro 
the  defences. 

Of  the  constant  anxiety,  yet  enduring  hope,  with  w 
Washington  watched  this  hazardous  enterprise,  we  have  evid 
in  his  various  letters.    To  Arnold,  when  at  Point  Levi,  baffl< 
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the  expectation  of  finding  the  means  of  making  a  dash  upon 
QnebeCy  he  writes :  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  mtin  to  com- 
maod  Buccess,  but  you  have  done  more,  you  have  deserved  it ; 
ind  before  this  time  (Dec.  5th),  I  hope  you  have  met  with  the 
Iinreb  which  are  due  to  your  toils,  in  the  possession  of  Quebec. 
^I  have  no  doubt  but  a  junction  of  your  detachment  with 
tLe  army  under  Greneral  Montgomery,  is  effected  before  this.  If 
n^  yoQ  will  put  your^ielf  under  his  commax^d  and  will,  I  am  per- 
mded,  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  your  power,  to  finish  the 
(joruHis  work  you  have  begun." 


CHAPTEB    XIII. 
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In  the  month  of  December  a  yessel  had  been  captured,  betiiag 
supplies  from  Lord  Duumore,  to  the  army  at  Boston.  A  letter 
on  board,  from  his  lordship  to  General  Howe^  invited  him  to 
transfer  the  war  to  the  southern  colonies;  or,  at  all  events, to 
send  reinforcements  thither ;  intimating  at  the  same  time  his  [^ 
of  proclaiming  liberty  to  indentured  servants,  negroes,  and  otbm 
appertaining  to  rebels,  and  inviting  them  to  join  his  mijestj's 
troops.  In  a  word, — to  inflict  upon  Virginia  the  horrors  of  * 
servile  war. 

"  If  this  man  is  not  crushed  before  spring,"  writes  Wishinf 
ton,  "  he  will  become  the  most  formidable  enemy  America  \m. 
His  strength  will  increase  as  a  snowball  •  •  •  Motives  d 
resentment  actuate  his  conduct  to  a  degree  equal  to  the  destn^ 
tion  of  the  colony." 
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General  Lee  took  the  occasion  to  set  forth  his  own  system  of 
j>olicy,  which  was  particularly  rigid  wherever  men  in  authority 
aand  tories  were  concerned.  It  was  the  old  grudge  against  minis- 
"^rB  and  their  adherents  set  on  edge. 

"  Had  my  opinion  been  thought  worthy  of  attention,"  would 
lie  say,  "  Lord  Dunmore  would  have  been  disarmed  of  his  teeth 
mod  claws."  He  would  have  seized  Tryon  too,  "and  all  his 
'^ries  at  New  York,"  and,  haying  struck  the  stroke,  would  have 
uppHed  to  Congress  for  approbation. 

^  I  propose  the  following  measures,"  would  he  add :  "  To  seize 
orery  governor,  government  man,  placeman,  tory  and  enemy  to 
liberty  on  the  continent,  to  conJBscate  their  estates ;  or  at  least  lay 
them  under  heavy  contributions  for  the  public.  Their  persons 
■hould  be  secured,  in  some  of  the  interior  towns,  as  hostages  for 
the  treatment  of  those  of  our  party,  whom  the  fortune  of  war 
shall  throw  into  their  hands ;  they  should  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
pension  out  of  their  fortunes  for  their  maintenance."  * 

~  Such  was  the  policy  advocated  by  Lee  in  his  letters  and  con- 
Tenation,  and  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  partly  into 
operation.  Rhode  Island  had  for  some  time  past  been  domineered 
over  by  Captain  Wallace  of  the  royal  navy ;  who  had  stationed 
himself  at  Newport  with  an  armed  vessel,  and  obliged  the  placo 
to  fumiBh  him  with  supplies.  Latterly  he  had  landed  in  Conan- 
icat  Island,  opposite  to  Newport,  with  a  number  of  sailors  and 
marines,  plundered  and  burnt  houses,  and  driven  off  cattle  for 
the  supply  of  the  army.  In  his  exactions  and  maraudings,  he 
was  said  to  have  received  countenance  from  the  tory  part  of  the 
inhabitants.     It  was  now  reported  that  a  naval  armament  was 

*  Lm  to  Ricli.  Henxy  Lee.    Am.  Archivea,  4th  Seriei,  iv.  248« 
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coming  from  Boston  against  the  ialand.  In  tUa  cmergencj,  the 
governor  (Cooke)  wrotti  to  Waiihingtony  reqneaUng  military  tid, 
and  au  efficient  officer  to  put  tLo  iidaud  in  a  atate  of  defence,  ng- 
gt*8tiug  the  name  of  General  Leo  for  the  purpose. 

Leo  undertook  the  task  with  alacrity.  **  I  sincerelj  wisfa,^  nid 
Waabiugtoii,  ^'  he  may  be  able  to  do  it  with  effect ;  as  that  place, 
in  its  present  state,  is  an  asylum  for  such  as  are  disaffected  to 
American  liberty." 

Lee  set  out  for  Rhode  Island  with  his  guard  and  a  party  of 
riflemen,  and  at  Providence  was  joined  by  the  cadet  company  of 
that  ])lace,  and  a  number  of  minute  men.     Preceded  by  these,  ho 
entered  the  town  of  Newport  on  Christmas  day,  in  military  stylo. 
While  there,  he  summoned  before  him  a  number  of  persons  who 
had  supplied  the  enemy ;  some  according  to  a  convention  origiool' 
ly  made  between  Wallace  and  the  authorities,  others,  as  it  wss 
suspected,  through  tory  feelings.     All  were  obliged  by  Lee  to 
take  a  test  oath  of  his  own  devising,  by  which  they  *'  reli^ttBlj 
swore  that  they  would  neither  directly,  nor  indirectly,  assist  the 
wicked  instruments  of  ministerial  tyranny  and  villainy  common* 
ly  called  the  king's  troops  and  navy,  by  furnishing  them  with  pro- 
visions and  refreshments."    They  swore,  moreover,  to  '*  denounce 
all  traitors  before  the  public  authority,  and  to  take  arms  in  de- 
fence of  American  liberty,  whenever  required  by  Congress  or  the 
provincial  authority."     Two  custom-house  officers,  and  another 
person,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  were  put  under  guard  and 
sent  to  Providence.    Having  laid  out  works,  and  given  directions 
for  fortificotions,  Lee  returned  to  camp  after  an  absence  of  ten 
days.     Some  of  his  proceedings  were  considered  too  high-handed, 
and  were  disapproved  by  Congress.     Lee  made  light  of  legisla* 
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tivc  cr-nsnres.     "  One  most  not  be  trammelled  by  laws  in  wai 
time,''  said  he;  "  in  a  revolution,  all  means  are  legal. *' 

Washington  approved  of  his  measures.  ^^  I  have  seen  (General 
XfCe  since  his  expedition,"  writes  he,  "and  hope  Khode  Island 
will  derive  some  advantage  from  it.  I  am  told  that  Captain 
Wallace^s  ships  have  been  supplied  for  some  time  by  the  town  of 
l^ewport,  on  certain  conditions  stipulated  between  him  and  the 
committee.  *  *  *  I  know  not  what  pernicious  consequences 
may  result  from  a  precedent  of  this  sort.  Other  places,  circum- 
stanced as  Newport  is,  may  follow  the  example,  and  by  that 
means  their  whole  fleet  and  army  will  be  furnished  with  what  it 
liigfaly  concerns  us  to  keep  from  them.  ♦  •  •  Vigorous  reg- 
ulations, and  such  as  at  another  time  would  appear  extraordinary, 
are  now  become  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  our  country 
against  the  strides  of  tyranny,  making  against  it."  * 

December  had  been  throughout  a  month  of  severe  trial  to 
Washington ;  during  which  he  saw  his  army  dropping  away  piece- 
meal before  his  eyes.  Homeward  every  face  was  turned  as  soon  as 
the  term  of  enlistment  was  at  an  end.  Scare  could  the  disband- 
ing troops  be  kept  a  few  days  in  camp  until  militia  could  be  pro- 
cared  to  supply  their  place.  Washington  made  repeated  and 
animated  appeals  to  their  patriotism ;  they  were  almost  unheeded. 
He  caused  popular  and  patriotic  songs  to  be  sung  about  the 
camp.  They  passed  by  like  the  idle  wind.  Home !  home ! 
home  I  throbbed  in  every  heart.  "  The  desire  of  retiring  into  a 
chimney-corner,"  says  Washington  reproachfully,  "seized  the 
troops  as  soon  as  their  terms  expired." 

Can  we  wonder  at  it  ?    They  were  for  the  most  part  yeoman- 

*  Wuhixigtoo  to  Gov.  Cooke.    Sparks,  UL  227. 
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rjy  unused  to  miliUry  restraint,  mnd  snfiering  all  the  buddups 
of  a  starveling  camp,  almost  within  sight  of  the  smoke  of  ibor 
own  firesides. 

Greene,  throughout   this  trying  month,  was  oontbusllj  by 
Washington's  side.     His  letters  expressing  the  same  cares  uA 
apprehensions,  and  occasionally  in  the  same  language  with  those 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  show  how  completely  he  was  m  U> 
councils.     He  could  well  sympathise  with  him  in  his  solicitadta 
Some  of  his  own  Khodo  Island  troops  were  with  Arnold  in  Us 
Canada  expedition.     Others  encamped  on   Prospect   Hill,  mjA 
whose  order  and  discipline  had  been  his  pride,  were  evincing  the 
prevalent  disposition  to  disband.     *^  They  seem  to  be  so  sick  ^ 
this  way  of  life,  and  so  homesick,^'  writes  he,  *'  that  I  fear  t»be 
greater  part  of  the  best  troops  from  our  colony  will  soon     IP 
home.'^     To  provide  against  such  a  contingency,  he  strengthei:*^^ 
his  encampment,  so  that,  '*  if  the  soldiery  should  not  engage   ^ 
cheerfully  as  he  expected,  he  might  defend  it  with  a  less  na>^ 
ber.'^  ♦ 

Still  he  was  buoyant  and  cheerful ;  frequently  on  his  whi^ 
horse  about  Prospect  Hill,  haranguing  his  men,  and  endeavorixi^ 
to  keep  them  in  good  humor.     "  This  is  no  time  for  disgusUng 
the  soldiery,^'  would  he  say,  '*  when  their  aid  is  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  human  nature  and  the  liberties  of 
America." 

He  wore  the  same  cheery  aspect  to  the  commander-in-chief; 
or  rather  he  partook  of  his  own  hopeful  spirit.  *'I  expect," 
would  he  say,  '^  the  army,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  we 
meet  with,  will  be  full  in  about  six  weeks." 

*  Greene  to  Heniy  Ward. 
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It  was  this  loyalty  in  time  of  trouble  \  this  buoyancy  under 
dcspression,  this  thorough  patriotism,  which  won  for  him  the  entire 
oonfidenoe  of  Washington. 

The  thirty-first  of  December  arrived,  the  crisis  of  the  army ; 
for  with  that  month  expired  the  kst  of  the  old  terms  of  enlist- 
ment ''  We  never  have  been  so  weak,"  writes  Greene,  "  as  we 
■hall  be  to-morrow,  when  we  dismiss  the  old  troops."  On  this 
dmy  Washington  received  cheering  intelligence  from  Canada.  A 
jiuiotion  had  taken  place,  a  month  previously,  between  Arnold 
mnd  Montgomery  at  Point  aux  Trembles.  They  were  about  two 
thousand  strong,  and  were  making  every  preparation  for  attack- 
ing Qaebeo.  Carleton  was  said  to  have  with  him  but  about 
twdve  hundred  men,  the  majority  of  whom  were  sailors.  It  was 
thonj^t  that  the  French  would  give  up  Quebec,  if  they  could  get 
the  nme  conditions  that  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
traJ.* 

Thus  the  year  closed  upon  Washington  with  a  ray  of  light 
frtmi  Canada,  while  all  was  doubt  around  him. 

Qn  the  following  morning  (January  1st,  1776),  his  army  did 

Hoi  amount  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  was  composed  of  but  half- 

flkd  regiments.     Even  in  raising  this  inadequate  force,  it  had 

ten  neoeBsarj  to  indulge  many  of  the  men  with  furloughs,  that 

ttaj  nug^t  visit   their  families  and  friends.      The  expedients 

ittorted  to  in  equipping  the  army,  show  the  prevailing  lack  of 

vma.    Those  soldiers  who  retired  from  service,  were  obliged  to 

Jsare  their  weapons  for  their  successors ;  receiving  their  appraised 

▼tine.    Those  who  enlisted,  were  required  to  bring  a  gun,  or 

VMe  eharged  a  dollar  for  the  use  of  one  during  the  campaign. 

*  Letter  of  Waahington  to  the  President  of  CongreM,  Dec  81. 
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He  who  brought  a  blanket  was  allowed  two  dollars  It  vu  bn- 
possible  to  farniah  uiiifbrma;  the  troopsi  therefore,  preMoted  i 
iiiotlcj  appearance,  in  garments  of  divers  eats  and  colon;  tke 
price  of  each  man'a  garb  being  deducted  from  his  pa}*. 

The  detachments  of  militia  from  the  neighboring  profineei 
which  replaced  the  disbanding  troops,  remained  bat  for  hrief 
periods;  ao  that,  in  despite  of  every  effort,  the  lines  were  ofto 
but  feebly  manned,  and  might  easily  have  been  forced. 

The  anxiety  of  Washington,  in  this  critical  stato  of  the  imj, 
may   be  judged  from   his  correspondence  with  Reed.    "It  ii 
easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe  the  aituation  of  my  mind  fot 
some  time  past,  and  my  feelings  under  our  present  circumstanoei," 
writes  he  on   the  4th  of  January.     '*  Search  the  volumes  of 
history  through,  and  I  much  question  whether  a  case  similsr  to 
ours  is  to  be  found ;  namely,  to  maintain  a  post  against  the  power 
of  the  British  troops  for  six  months  together,  without  powder, 
and  then  to  have  otic  army  disbanded  and  another  raisc'U  within 
the  same  distance  (musket  shot)  of  a  reinforced  enemy.     Wbi^ 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  last  mancnuvre,  time  only  can  unf<^^^ 
I  wish  this  month  were  well  over  our  head.     •     •     •    We    ^ 
now  left  with  a  good  deal  less  than  half-raised  regiments,  ^^ 
about  five   thousand   militia,   who  only  stand  engaged  to     '*^ 
middle  of  this  month;    when,  according  to  costom,  they  "^^^ 
depart,  let  the  necessity  of  their  stay  be  ever  so  urgent.     Th  '^ 
for  more  than  two  months  past,  I  have  scarcely  emerged  from  (^  ^ 
difficulty  before  I  have  been  plunged  in  another.     How  it  w>^ 
end,  OoJ,  in  his  great  goodness,  will  direct.     I  am  thankful  fC^ 
his  protection  to  this  time.     We  are  told  that  we  shall  soon  gt^ 
the  army  completed,  but  I  have  been  told  so  many  things  whic^ 
have  never  oome  to  pass,  that  I  distrust  every  thing.^ 
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In  a  sabeequent  letter  to  Mr.  Reed,  he  reverts  to  the  subject, 
and  poors  forth  his  feeliogs  with  confiding  frankness.  What  can 
be  more  touching  than  the  picture  he  draws  of  himself  and  his 
lonely  rigils  about  his  sleepiug  camp  ?  ^^  The  reflection  on  my 
aitualion  and  that  of  this  army,  produces  many  an  unhappy  hour, 
wben  all  around  me  are  wrapped  in  sleep.  Few  people  know  the 
predicament  we  are  in  on  a  thousand  accounts ;  fewer  still  will 
belieye,  if  any  disaster  happens  to  these  lines,  from  what  cause  it 
flows.  I  hare  often  thought  how  much  happier  I  should  hare 
been,  if,  instead  of  accepting  the  command,  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  had  taken  my  musket  on  my  shoulder  and  entered  the 
ranks;  or,  if  I  could  have  justified  the  measure  to  posterity  and 
my  own  conscience,  had  retired  to  the  back  country  and  lived  in  a 
wigwam.  If  I  shall  be  able  to  rise  superior  to  these  and  many 
other  difficulties,  which  might  be  enumerated,  I  shall  most  reli- 
giously believe  that  the  finger  of  Providence  is  in  it,  to  blind  the 
eyes  of  our  enemies;  for  surely  if  we  get  well  through  this 
month,  it  must  be  for  want  of  their  knowing  the  disadvantages 
which  we  labor  under." 

Recurring  to  the  project  of  an  attack  upon  Boston,  which  he 
bad  reluctantly  abandoned  in  deference  to  the  adverse  opinions 
of  a  council  of  war — ^'  Could  I  have  foreseen  the  difiioultics 
which  have  come  upon  us ;  could  I  have  known  that  such  a  back- 
wardness would  have  been  discovered  among  the  old  soldiers  to 
the  service,  all  the  generals  upon  earth  should  not  have  convinced 
me  of  the  propriety  of  delaying  an  attack  upon  Boston  till  this 
time.  When  it  can  now  be  attempted,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say ; 
but  thus  much  I  will  answer  for,  that  no  opportunity  can  present 
it«elf  earlier  than  my  wishes." 

In  the  midst  of  his  discouragements,  Waahmgyni  T«Qe\N^\i6\r 
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ters  from  Knox,  showing  the  spirit  and  energy  with  which  he  wy 
executing  his  mission,  in  quest  of  cannon  and  ordnance  storei 
He  had  struggled  manfully  and  successfully  with  all  kinds  of 
difficulties  from  the  advanced  season,  and  head  winds,  in  getting 
them  from  Ticonderoga  to  the  head  of  Lake  George.  "  Three 
days  ago,"  writes  he,  on  the  17  th  of  December,  "  it  was  rery 
uncertain  whether  we  could  get  them  over  until  next  spring;  bot 
now,  please  God.  they  shall  go.  I  have  made  forty-two  exceed- 
uigly  strong  sleds,  and  hare  provided  eighty  yoke  of  oxen  to  drag 
them  as  far  as  Springfield,  where  I  shall  get  fresh  cattle  to  take 
them  to  camp." 

It  was  thus  that  hardships  and  emergencies  were  bringing  ont 
the  merits  of  the  self-made  soldiers  of  the  Revolution;  and 
showing  their  commander-in-chief  on  whom  he  might  rely. 


CHAPTEB   XIV. 

PBSPARATION8  IM  B06T0X — A  SECRIST  EXPEDITION — ITB  OBJECT— 
X'SE'f  PLAX  FOR  THE  SECURITY  OP  MEW  YORK — OPINION  OF  ADAMS  OK 
"*1IE  BI7BJECT — DI8TRITOTION8  TO  LEE — TRANSACTIONS  OF  LEE  IN  CONNEC- 
V^COT — LEEfs  FOUCr  IN  REQAED  TO  THE  TORIES — UNEASINESS  IN  NEW 
^IroRK — LETTER  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  SAFETY  TO  LEK — HIS  REPLY — HIS 
OPINION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CONNECTICUT — OF  THE  HYSTERICAL  LETTER 
VSOX  TBB  mEW  YORK   CONGRESS. 

'*-^^LT  in  the  month  of  January,  there  was  a  great  stir  of  prepa- 
^t;icn  in  Boston  harbor.  A  fleet  of  transports  were  taking  in 
^I^plies,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  embarkation  of  troops, 
^^^^nb-ketches  and  flat-bottomed  boats  were  getting  ready  for  sea, 
^  "^ere  two  aloops-of-war,  which  were  to  convey  the  armament 
^^^  destination  was  kept  secret ;  but  was  confidently  surmised  by 
^^^shington. 

In  the  preceding  month  of  October,  a  letter  had  been  laid 
^^Core  Congress,  written  by  some  person  in  London  of  high  cred- 
ibility, and  revealing  a  secret  plan  of  operations  said  to  have  been 
^tit  out  by  ministers  to  the  commanders  in  Boston.  The  follow- 
^^^  is  the  purport :  Possession  was  to  be  gained  of  New  York 
^^d  Albany,  through  the  assistance  of  Governor  Tryon,  on  whose 
^^^aence  with  the  tory  part  of  the  poplulation,  much  reliance  was 
t^laoed.    These  mties  were  to  be  very  strongly  gKtT\««ii^    ^i}^. 
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who  did  not  join  the  king^s  forces  were  to  be  declared  tMl 
The  Uudmm  Iliver,  and  the  East  River  or  Sound,  were  to  be 
comuiandod  by  a  number  of  small  men-of-war  and  cntten,  star 
tioned  in  different  parts,  so  as  wholly  to  cut  off  all  commonicition 
by  water  between  New  York  and  the  proyinces  to  the  nortkward 
of  it ;  and  between  New  York  and  Albany,  except  for  the  king's 
service ;  and  to  prevent,  also,  all  communication  between  the  city  i 
of  New  York  and  the  provinces  of  New  Jersey,  Peniujln- 
nia,  and  those  to  the  southward  of  them.  ''  By  these  mesos," 
said  the  letter,  "  the  administration  and  their  friends  fimcj  thej 
shall  soon  either  starve  out  or  retake  the  garrisons  of  Crown 
Point  and  Ticondcroga,  and  open  and  maintain  a  safe  intercoune 
and  correspondence  between  Quebec,  Albany  and  New  York;  and 
thereby  offer  the  fairest  opportunity  to  their  soldiery  and  the 
Canadians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Indians  to  be  procured  by 
Guy  Johnson,  to  make  continual  irruptions  into  New  Hampfihiie, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  so  distract  and  divide  the 
Provincial  forces,  as  to  render  it  easy  for  the  British  army  at 
Boston  to  defeat  them,  break  the  spirits  of  the  Massachusetts  peo- 
ple, depopulate  their  country,  and  compel  an  absolute  subjectioa 
to  Great  BriUin.'** 

It  was  added  that  a  lord,  high  in  the  American  department, 
had  been  very  particular  in  his  inquiries  about  the  Hudson  BiTer; 
what  sixed  vessels  could  get  to  Albany ;    and  whether,  if  ba^' 
teries  were  erected  in  the  Highlands,  they  would  not  control  ^ 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  prevent  vessels  from  going  up  9f^ 
down. 

This  information  had  already  excited  solicitude  respecting  ^^ 

«  Am.  Axcka^raS  4tt:L  Sfttkt,  UL  188L 
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Hudson,  and  led  to  moasures  for  its  protection.  It  was  now 
Bormiaed  that  the  expedition  preparing  to  sail  from  Boston,  and 
whieh  waa  to  be  condnoted  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  might  be  des- 
tined to  aeiie  upon  New  York.  How  was  the  apprehended  blow 
to  be  parried  ?  General  Lee,  who  was  just  returned  from  his 
energeiie  visit  fo  Rhode  Island,  offered  his  advice  and  services  in 
the  matter.  In  a  letter  to  Washiugton,  he  nrged  him  to  act  at 
onoe,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  without  awaiting  the  tardy 
and  doubtfnl  sanction  of  Congress,  for  which,  in  military  matters, 
Lee  had  bat  small  r^ard. 

"  New  York  most  be  secured,"  writes  he,  **  but  it  will  never, 
I  am  afraid,  be  secured  by  due  order  of  the  Congress,  for  obvious 
reasons.  They  find  themselves  awkwardly  situated  on  this  bead. 
You  most  step  in  to  their  relief.  I  am  sensible  no  man  can  be 
spared  from  the  lines  under  present  circumstances ;  but  I  would 
jaropose  that  you  should  detach  me  into  Connecticut,  and  lend 
your  name  for  collecting  a  body  of  volunteers.  I  am  assured 
that  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a  sufficient  number 
for  the  purposes  wanted.  This  body,  in  conjunction  (if  there 
diould  appear  occasion  to  summon  them)  with  the  Jersey  regi- 
ment under  the  command  of  Lord  Stirling,  now  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  will  effect  the  security  of  New  York,  and  the  expulsion  or 
suppression  of  that  dangerous  banditti  of  tories,  who  have 
appeared  on  Long  Island,  with  the  professed  intention  of  acting 
against  the  authority  of  Congress.  Not  to  crush  these  serpents 
before  their  rattles  arc  grown  would  be  ruinous. 

"  This  manoeuvre,  I  not  only  think  prudent  and  right,  but 
^T>sulntely  necessary  to  our  salvation;  and  if  it  meets,  as  I 
^jdently  hope  it  will,  with   your  approbation,  the  sooner   it  is 
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rntiTcd  upon   the  better;   the  delay  of  a  ni^  dajaiybe 

fatal." 

WaHhiiigtoD,  while  he  approved  of  Lee  s  aulitaiy  waggoAmt 
wan  i'auti«>uii  iu  cxcrciHuig  the  eztraordinarj  powen  to  reeeatlj 
vi'Kted  in  him,  and  fearful  of  tranacending  them.  John  Adam 
wan  at  that  time  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  camp,  and  he  aiked  Ui 
o|>iniun  M  to  the  practicability  and  expediency  of  the  plan,  and 
whether  it  "  might  not  be  regarded  aa  beyond  hia  line." 

AdauiM,  rcHolute  of  spirit,  thought  the  enterpriae  might  cta^ 
l>c  acToiiiplishcd  by  the  friends  of  liberty  in  New  York,  in  em- 
iicction  with  the  Connecticut  people,  '*  who  are  very  ready,''  sul 
he,  "  upon  such  occasions." 

As  to  the  expediency,  he  urged  the  vast  importance,  in  tlie 
progress  of  this  war,  of  the  city  and  province  of  New  York,  tod 
the  Hudson  River,  being  the  nexus  of  the  northern  and  sontben 
colonies,  a  kind  of  key  to  the  whole  continent,  aa  it  is  a  pasnge 
to  Canada,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  all  the  Indian  natiooa 
No  effort  to  secure  it  ought  to  be  omitted. 

That  it  was  within  the  limits  of  Washington's  command,  1m 
considered  perfectly  clear,  he  being  *^  vested  with  full  power  tod 
authority,  to  act  as  he  should  think  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
the  service.'' 

If  there  was  a  body  of  people  on  Long  Island,  armed  to  op- 
pose the  American  system  of  defence,  and  furnishing  sni^litf  to 
the  British  army  and  navy,  they  were  invading  American  liberty 
as  much  as  those  besieged  in  Boston. 

If,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  body  of  tories  were  waitii^S 
only  for  a  force  to  protect  them,  to  declare  themselves  on  ^^ 
Bide  of  the  enemy,  it  was  high  tune  that  city  was  secured/ 

*  Adams  to  Vdi^kmuewAi  v>xi.  c(  I&kx.^  I.  US. 
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Thus  fortified,  as  it  were,  by  congressional  sanction,  throagh 
one  of  its  most  important  members,  who  pronounced  NewYork 
M  muA  within  hb  command  as  Massachusetts ;  he  gave  Lee  au- 
thoritj  to  earrj  out  his  plans.  He  was  to  raise  volunteers  in 
Connectiout ;  march  at  their  head  to  New  York ;  call  in  military 
aid  firom  New  Jersey ;  put  the  city  and  the  posts  on  the  Hudson, 
in  a  posture  of  security  against  surprise ;  disarm  all  persons  on 
Long  Island  and  elsewhere,  inimical  to  the  views  of  Congress,  or 
floeure  than  in  some  other  manner  if  necessary ;  and  seize  upon 
all  medicines,  shirts  and  blankets,  and  send  them  on  for  the  use 
of  the  American  army. 

Lee  departed  on  his  mission  on  the  8th  of  January.  On  the 
16th,  he  was  at  New  Haven,  railing  at  the  indecision  of  Congress. 
They  had  ordered  the  enlistment  of  troops  for  the  security  of 
New  York.  A  Connecticut  regiment  under  Colonel  Waterbury 
had  been  raised,  equipped,  and  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
Oyster  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  to  attack  the  tories,  who  were  to  be 
attacked  on  the  other  side  by  Lord  Stirling,  ^^  when  suddenly," 
lays  Lee,  *'  Colonel  Waterbury  received  an  order  to  disband  his 
regiment ;  and  the  tories  are  to  remain  unmolested  till  they  are 
joined  by  the  king's  assassins." 

Trumbull,  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  however,  "like  a 
man  of  sense  and  spirit,"  had  ordered  the  regiment  to  be  re- 
assembled, and  Lee  trusted  it  would  soon  be  ready  to  march  with 
hun.  "  I  shall  send  inunediately,"  said  he,  "  an  express  to  the 
Congress,  informing  them  of  my  situation,  and  at  the  same  time, 
^M)DJuring  them  not  to  suffer  the  accursed  Provincial  Congress  of 
^ew  York  to  defeat  measures  so  absolutely  necessary  to  salva- 
«on." 

Lee's  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  showed.  \lkiAX  \hi^  W 
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into  the  ooantrj  with  their  wives  and  children.  Others  belea- 
guered the  eommittee  of  safety  with  entreaties  against  the  dcpre- 
ealed  protection  of  General  Lee.  The  eommittee,  through  Pierre 
Ymn  Corthudt,  their  chairman,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lee,  inquir- 
ing into  the  motiyes  of  his  coming  with  an  army  to  New  York, 
and  stating  the  incapacity  of  the  city  to  act  hostilely  against  the 
■hipa  of  war  in  port,  from  deficiency  of  powder,  and  a  want  of 
military  works.  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  they  urged  the 
impropriety  of  proYokhig  hostilities  for  the  present,  and  the  nc- 
eessitj  of  '^  saving  appearances,^'  with  the  ships  of  war,  till  at 
least  the  month  of  March,  when  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  face 
their  enemies  with  some  countenance. 

"  We,  therefore,"  continued  the  letter,  "  ardently  wish  to  re- 
main in  peace  for  a  little  time,  and  doubt  not  we  have  assigned 
aofficient  reasons  for  avoiding  at  present,  a  dilemma,  in  which  the 
entrance  of  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  city,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly involve  us.  Should  you  have  such  an  entrance  in  design, 
we  beg  at  least  the  troops  may  halt  on  the  western  confines  of 
Connecticut,  till  we  have  been  honored  by  you  with  such  an  ex- 
planation on  this  important  subject,  as  you  may  conceive  your 
doty  may  permit  you  to  enter  upon  with  us,  the  grounds  of 
which,  yon  may  easily  sec,  ought  to  be  kept  an  entire  secret.'' 

Lee,  in  reply,  dated  Stamford,  Jan.  23d,  disclaimed  all  inten- 
tion of  commencing  actual  hostilities  against  the  men-of-war  in 
the  harbor ;  his  instructions  from  the  commander-in-chief  being 
solely  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  post  in  the  city,  or  lodg- 
ing themselves  on  Long  Island.  Some  subordinate  purposes 
■'^ere  likewise  to  be  executed,  which  were  much  more  proper  to  be 
communicated  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  wi'iting.  In  compli- 
•iiee  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee,  he  promised  to  caxt^  Ni\\JDL 
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him  into  the  town  just  tronp?  ennugh  to  eecuro  it  Rgaiuil  uj 
present  designs  of  the  eneuy,  leaving  his  main  forco  on  the  wi»- 
ern  hordur  of  Connecticut.  "  I  give  you  mj  word,"  nlW  ti'', 
'■  ihat  no  BClive  Bcrvice  is  propoBcd,  tui  jou  seem  to  ap[in'bei)'i 
If  the  ships  of  war  are  quiet,  I  Hhall  be  qul^t;  but  I  Mi^ 
Bolemnly,  that  if  they  make  a  pretext  of  my  pre8e[ic«  Ui  fire  <"> 
the  town,  the  first  house  set  on  flames  by  their  guns  »h*U  bo  itr 
funeral  pile  of  some  of  their  best  friends.'' 

Id  a  lotter  to  Washington,  written  on-  the  following  itj.i*     ■ 
saye  of  his  recruiting  buccceb  in  Conoectieat :  "  I  fiml  the  pet^    I 
throughout  this  province,  more  alive  and  lealous  than  my  mop)    ^ 
sanguine  eipectations.     I  believe  I  might  have  coilecled  iw" 
thousand  volunteers.     I  take  only  four  compaoica  with  me,  an  i 
Wfttorbury's  regiment.     •     •     "     These  Connecticutiitns  art,  i- 
poBsible,  more  eager  to  go  out  of  their  country,  tbui  th«y  *tt  i" 
r«tum  home,  when  they  have  bven  absent  for  any  considenli' 

Speaking  of  the  jieople  of  New  York,  and  the  letter  fr '<: 
their  Provincial  Congress,  which  he  encloses :  '■  The  whigs,"  »;.  • 
lie,  "  I  mean  the  stout  ones,  we,  it  is  said,  very  deuroua  thai  i 
body  of  troopa  sliould  march  and  be  Rationed  in  thi;  vitj — ihi 
timid  ones  are  averse,  merely  from  the  spirit  of  procra«tiii»tinn. 
which  is  the  chsraeterietic  of  timidity.  The  letter  frum  ibt 
Provincial  Congress,  you  will  observe,  breathes  the  very  cMoaca 
of  this  spirit ;  it  ia  wofully  hystericaL" 

By  the  by,  the  threat  contained  in  Leo's  reply  aboat  » 
''  funeral  pile,"  coming  from  a  soldier  of  tua  mettle,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  soothe  the  hysterical  feelings  of  the  commiltee  of 
aafety.  How  he  conducted  himself  on  his  arrival  in  the  city,  ** 
;late  in  a  future  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

^funacmtXT  bbposs  qukbbc — nis  flan  of  ofebatiosi— a  smocom  to 

SCBUaiDBB — ^A  FLAG  INSULTED— THE  TOWN  BE8IEOED — PLAN  OF  AN  KS-> 
CALADB — ATTACK  OF  THE  LOWER  TOWN — MONTOOMERT  IN  THE  ADVANCE — 
BIS  nSATB — RKTHSAT  OF  GOU  CAMPBELL — ATTACK  BT  ARNOLD — DEFENCE 
OF  THE  LOWER  TOWN — ARNOLD  WOUNDED — RETREAT  OF  lUB  AMERICANS — 
GALLANT  RmOLVB   OF  ARNOLD. 

Yeom  amid  surrounding  perplexities,  Washington  still  turned  a 
liopeful  eye  to  Canada.  He  expected  daily  to  receive  tidings 
that  Montgomery  and  Arnold  were  within  the  walls  of  Quebec, 
mud  he  had  even  written  to  the  former  to  forward  as  much  as 
could  be  spared  of  the  large  quantities  of  arms,  blankets,  clothing 
and  other  military  stores,  said  to  be  deposited  there ;  the  army 
lefore  Boston  being  in  great  need  of  such  supplies. 

On  the  18th  of  January  came  despatches  to  him  from  Gen* 
end  Schuyler,  containing  withering  tidings.  The  following  is 
the  purport  Montgomery,  on  the  2d  of  December,  the  day  after 
his  arrival  at  Point  aux  Trembles,  set  off  in  face  of  a  driving 
snow-storm  for  Quebec,  and  arrived  before  it  on  the  5th.  The 
works,  from  their  great  extent,  appeared  to  him  incapable  of 
being  defended  by  the  actual  garrison ;  made  up,  as  he  said,  of 
'' Maclean's  banditti,"  the  sailors  from  the  frigates  and  other 
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fl5.  t.^'^ethor  with  tbe  citiieiu  oUigcd  to  take  up  ann;  noit 
*)i  «bt>u  were  impatient  nf  th«  &tig«es  of  m  megtj  and  wiihedto 
see  mat  ten  acci>mmodaUfd  mmicablj.  "  I  propoae,"  added  W| 
*-  amozHO;:  Mr.  Carle 1 13a  with  a  fonaal  attack,  CRCting  batteriei) 
&c..  but  meaa  to  assaalt  th«  work*.  I  belieTe  towarda  the  knrer 
ti^wn.  which  a  the  weaken  P*'^'' 

Acix»riin^  to  his  own  acci-ont,  hu  whole  forve  did  not  exeeed 
nine  hundnid  eflectirc  men,  three  huadred  of  whom  he  bad 
broa^rht  with  him :  the  rest  he  foocd  with  Cokmel  Arnold. 
The  latter  he  pruoouced  aa  czceedxiig  iae  corps,  inmd  te  b* 
ti^oe.  and  well  aecwstcmed  to  a  eannuii  shoC  haring  eerred  it 
Cambri'lgt*.  "  There  is  a  5tjle  of  discipline  among  them,^  addi 
he.  "  u«K*h  svperior  to  what  I  hare  been  nwd  to  see  in  this  cun- 
pai^  He.  himself  ( Arnold  .  L»  active,  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
izi^.  Fortnne  often  baflei  the  sanguine  expectations  of  poor 
mortal:!^  I  am  not  intoxicated  with  her  firors.  bnt  I  do  think 
there  is  a  fidr  proispect  of  saccests'*  * 

On  the  day  of  his  arriTml.  he  sent  a  flag  with  a  nunmoosto 
surrender.     It  was  fired  npon.  acd  obliged  to  letireL     Exasper- 
ated at  this  ontra^.  which,  it  is  thoo^t.  was  committed  bv  the 
Teteran   Maclean.  Montgomerr  wrote  an  indisnast,  reproachfid- 
acd  even  menacing  letter  to  Carleton.  reiterating  the  demai^ 
maguifving  the  nomber  of  his  troi?ps.  acd  warning  him  agaii^^ 
the  i.'onsequences  of  an  assanlL     Finding  it  was  rejected  fr<'^ 
the  walls,  it  was  conreyed  in  bj  a  woman,  together  with  leti^^ 
aiidre^iKd  to  the  principal  merchants,  promising  great  indulgeP^ 
in   cad^   of  immediate   sobmission.     By  Carleton*s  orders^  t^^ 
m^^senser  was  sent  to  prison  for  a  few  dajSL  and  then  dnimni^^ 
oat  of  town. 

*  Moeigocaeij  to  Schorlcr,  Dec  S. 
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Montgomery  now  prepared  for  an  attack.  The  ground  was 
froien  to  a  great  depth,  and  covered  with  snow ;  he  was  scantily 
provided  with  intrenching  tools,  and  had  only  a  field  train  of  ar* 
tiUery,  and  a  few  mortars.  By  dint  of  exoesssive  labor  a  breast- 
work was  thrown  up,  four  hundred  yards  dbtant  from  the  walls 
and  opposite  to  the  gate  of  St  Louis,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
oenire.*  It  was  formed  of  gabions,  ranged  side  by  side,  and  filled 
with  snow,  over  which  water  was  thrown  until  thoroughly  frozen. 
Here  Captain  Lamb  mounted  five  light  pieces  and  a  howitzer. 
Several  mortars  were  placed  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Roque,  which 
extends  on  the  left  of  the  promontory,  below  the  heights,  and 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  river. 

From  the  ^^ Ice  Battery"  Captain  Lamb  opened  a  well-sus- 
tained and  well-directed  fire  upon  the  walls,  but  his  field-pieces 
were  too  light  to  be  effective.  With  his  howitzer  he  threw  shells 
into  the  town  and  set  it  on  fire  in  several  pUces.  For  five  days 
and  nights  the  garrison  was  kept  on  the  alert  by  the  teasing  fire 
of  this  battery.  The  object  of  Montgomery  was  to  harass  the 
town,  and  increase  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  inhabitants.  His 
flag  of  truce  being  still  fired  upon,  he  caused  the  Indians  in  his 
camp  to  shoot  arrows  into  the  town,  having  letters  attached  to 
them,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants,  representing  Carleton's  refusal 
to  treat,  and  advising  them  to  rise  in  a  body,  and  compel  him. 
It  was  all  in  vain ;  whatever  might  have  been  the  disposition  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  were  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
military. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  Montgomery  paid  a  visit  to 
the  ice  battery.  The  heavy  artillery  from  the  wall  had  repaid 
its  ineffectual  fire  with  ample  usury.  The  brittle  ramparts  had 
been  shivered  like  glass ;  several  of  the  guns  had  been  rendered 
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Jw«  a9  xhex  mnvrtd  al  the  battery,  a  Ami  tarn  tk 
f'nrw  dsBottct^d  ooe  of  tbe  pms.  and  disabled  maajrof  tha 
EM^ZL  A  jvxv«d  «boi  imBediatelT  foUowia^ ,  waa  almoil  as  d^ 
Kronirif.  --  Tbi»  »  vana  vork.  ■r.*'  aaid  Montgomery  to  Cip- 
taia  LasK  ^  It  i»  indeed,  and  certttnlr  no  place  for  yon.  »•" 
"  Wbj  »,  cafcain  ^  "  "  Beeaiuie  there  are  enough  of  as  here  to 
W  kilWd.  viihoQt  the  k«i  of  ytm.  vhich  vonld  be  incpaiaUe." 

The  c«««ral  nw  the  iimficieneT  of  the  batterr,  and,  on  r- 
iirlr^.  f»Ty  Cusia-B   Laub  pfnuiMoon  to  leare  it  whenerfrW 


tlvsift  t  ^T^'^r.     T^e  tv^c mn  vaiied  vatil  after  darL  vhen,  se 
car.r«£  ^'.  xt-z  ri=&^  h^  ilwcd-.^oed  the  rvined  rvdonbt.    Tbe  gm- 


«nl  iz.  t:.i>  ^^;  vx^  *::csoec  by  Auvm  Burr,  vhom  he  hadip- 
pi^int^  ii«  A.:  iie^irT'-can  p.  Limb  vcndered  that  he  sfaoold  en- 
ci=:Krr  h:=:*I:  w::h  ««;  a  S;t.  The  perfect  eoobieai  and  eelf 
pL'vtWfK^c  v.i*i  v^x^t  the  y.xith  &i*ic^ed  in  thb  dangerous  eeene, 
9^  i  ih<  ire  wl:.>.-&  5;«rk>i  is  Lx«  «Te.  sewn  conrinced  Lamb,  a^ 
c.riisx  -v^  ^v  ovu  a«^:cnt.  that  ~ the  yx>ang  Tohmteer  wtf  ^ 

N  ;mr\j  three  v«ek«  hii  Kwa  ccfi«aawd  in  these  fvtile  op<**' 
tk>c^     The  aray,  ill-<vxh<d.  and  iil-prprided.  vas  becoming  ^*' 
!•»::■!!£:•  <£  i^-e  Kc-nt*  \>f  a  Cacaiian  winter:  the  term  for  wb><* 
tvirt  •.>«  lie  ir>>w  t^d  ecltftei  wmid  exx«e  with  the  vear.  •^ 
ti:}  AlrvMiiy  talked  cf  rcvarrinx  hcmie.     Mcntgnaery  was  s^fif 
.•:'^^- :■.■«.*  vi"  li>e  *i:5cS\roeDeT  of  Li*  saeastf :  sdll  he  could  not  ^ 

m 

vvi:^-  :!i-e  th»:c^t*  vf  recirl*^  fr>es  Krfore  the  place  with<?*^ 
>:r.iLu.\i:  i  v..  w  H«r  kaew  ;ias  ^Mi  wa*  cxp^wted  from  him.  ^ 
vW.?o.r^*&KV  :c  ci5  '.a:e  achiereeesitis^  aod  that  the  eve*  of  tt** 
luK.c   were   ued   u:va  ihs  Cazsaiian  cntermw.     He  den^ 
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i0d|  therefore,  to  attempt  to  carry  the  place  hy  escalade.     One 
rd  of  his  men  were  to  set  fire  to  the  houses  and  stockades  of 

sabvrb  of  St.  Roqne,  and  force  the  barriers  of  the  lower 
u  ;  while  the  main  body  shonld  scale  the  bastion  of  Cape 
imond. 

It  was  a  haiardoos,  almost  a  desperate  project,  yet  it  has  met 
h  the  approbation  of  military  men.  He  calculated  upon  the 
otioQ  and  daring  spirit  of  his  men;  upon  the  discontent 
oh  prevailed  among  the  Canadians,  and  upon  the  inoompe- 
oy  of  the  garrison  for  the  defence  of  such  extensive  works. 
In  regard  to  the  devotion  of  his  men,  he  was  threatened  with 
ippointment.  When  the  plan  of  assault  was  submitted  to  a 
noil  of  war,  three  of  the  captains  in  Arnold's  division,  the 
110  of  whose  companies  were  near  expiring,  declined  to  serve, 
oas  they  and  their  men  could  be  transferred  to  another  com- 
ad.  This  almost  mutinous  movement,  it  is  supposed,  was  fo- 
iled by  Arnold's  old  adversary,  Major  Brown,  and  it  was  with 
aite  difficulty  Montgomery  succeeded  in  overcoming  it. 
The  ladders  were  now  provided  for  the  escalade^  and  Mont- 
aery  waited  with  impatience  for  a  favorable  night  to  put  it 
>  execution.  Smallpox  and  desertion  had  reduced  his  little 
ly  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  From  certain  movements 
the  enemy,  it  was  surmised  that  the  deserters  had  revealed  his 
a.  He  changed,  therefore,  the  arrangement.  Colonel  Liv- 
Bton  was  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  gate  of  St.  Johns  and 

fire  to  it  ,*  Major  Brown,  with  another  detachment,  was  to 
aace  the  bastion  of  Cape  Diamond.  Arnold,  with  three  hun- 
(d  and  fifty  of  the  hardy  fellows  who  had  followed  him  through 
I  wilderness,  strengthened  by  Captain  Lamb  and  forty  of  his 
Qpany,  was  to  assault  the  suburbs  and  batteries  of  St.  Rqc^<^\ 
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while  Montgomery,  with  the  residue  of  hia  forces,  wu  to  jm 
liclow  the  bastion  at  Cape  Diamond^  defile  along  the  riTer,  any 
the  dofencei  at  Dmmmoud  a  Wharf,  and  thus  enter  the  lower 
town  on  one  aide,  while  Arnold  forced  hii  way  into  it  <m  thi 
uther.  These  niovoments  were  all  to  be  made  at  the  sane  tiae, 
on  tlio  diM*harge  of  signal  rocketa,  thus  distracting  the  cnexj, 
a  :d  calling  their  attention  to  four  several  points. 

On  the  «Ust  of  December,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  momingf  tki 
tnxtpa  re|taircd  to  their  several  destinations,  under  cover  of  a 
viiileut  Hiiiiw-8tonn.  By  some  accident  or  mistake,  sooh  as  ii  ipA 
to  occur  iu  complicated  plana  of  attack,  the  signal  rockets  vert 
let  off  before  the  lower  divisiomt  had  time  to  get  to  their  fi^itiDg 
ground.  They  were  descried  by  one  of  Maclean^s  Highland  offir 
cers,  who  gave  the  alarm.  Livingston,  also,  fiiiled  to  make  tki 
false  attack  on  the  gate  of  8t.  Johns,  which  was  to  have  csiued 
a  diversion  favorable  ti>  Arnold  s  attack  on  the  suburb  below. 

The  feint  by  Mujor  Brown,  on  the  bastion  of  Gape  DianioiMl, 
was  successful,  and  concealed  the  march  of  General  Montgomery. 
That  gallant  c<»mmander  descended  from  the  heists  to  Wolfe* 
Cuvo,  and  led  his  division  along  the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrenco, 
round  the  beetling  promontory  of  Cape  Diamond.  The  narrov 
approach  to  the  lower  town  in  that  direction  was  traversed  by* 
picket  or  stockade,  defended  by  Canadian  militia ;  beyond  whidt 
was  a  second  defence,  a  kind  of  block-house,  forming  a  battery  of 
small  pieces,  manned  by  Canadian  militia,  and  a  few  seamen,  tf" 
commanded  by  the  captain  of  a  transport.  The  aim  of  Moot- 
goiiicry  was  to  come  upon  these  barriers  by  surprise.  The  p>^ 
which  they  defended  is  formidable  at  all  times,  having  a  8^ 
river  on  one  side,  and  overhanging  precipices  on  the  other;  ^ 
at  this  time  was  rendered  peculiarly  difficult  by  drifting  in^^i 
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^d  by  great  masses  of  ioe  piled  on  each  other  at  the  foot  of 
the  difik 

The  troops  made  their  way  painfally,  in  extended  and  strag- 
S^ng  files,  along  the  narrow  footway,  and  over  the  slippery  piles 
^  ice.     Among  the  foremost,  were  some  of  the  first  New  York 
^^giment,  led  on  by  Captain  Gheeseman.     Montgomery,  who  was 
familiar  with  them,  urged  them   on.     "Forward,  men  of  New 
York  i "  cried  he.     "  You  are  not  the  men  to  fiinch  when  your 
fieoend  leads  you  on ! "    In  his  eagerness,  he  threw  himself  far 
Ui  the  adTance,  with  his  pioneers  and  a  few  officers,  and  made  a 
dash  at  the  first  barrier.     The  Canadians  stationed  there,  taken 
hj  surprise,  made  a  few  random  shots,  then  threw  down  their 
iBiukets  and  fled.     Montgomery  sprang  forward,  aided  with  his 
own  hand  to  pluck  down  the  pickets,  which  the  pioneers  were 
sawing,  and  having  made  a  breach  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  three 
or  four  men  abreast,  entered  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  his  staff, 
Captain  Cheeseman,  and  some  of  his  men.     The  Canadians  had 
fled  firom  the  picket  to  the  battery  or  block-house,  but  seemed  to 
have  carried  the  panic  with  them,  for  the  battery  remained  silent. 
Montgomery  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  the  surprise  had  been  com- 
plete.    He  paused  in  the  breach  to  rally  on  the  troops,  who  were 
stumbling  along  the  difficult  pass.     "  Push  on,  my  brave  boys/' 
cried  he,  "  Quebec  is  ours  ! " 

lie  again  dashed  forward,  but,  when  within  forty  paces  of  the 
battery,  a  discharge  of  grape-shot  from  a  single  cannon,  made 
deadly  havoc  Mongtomery,  and  McPherson,  one  of  his  aides, 
were  killed  on  the  spot.  Captain  Cheeseman,  who  was  leading 
on  his  New  Yorkers,  received  a  canister  shot  through  the  body ; 
made  an  effort  to  rise  and  push  forward,  but  fell  back  a  corpse ; 
with  him  fell  his  orderly  sergeant  and  several  of  his  men.     This 
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fearful  slaughter,  and  the  demth  of  their  general,  threw  emj 
thing  in  confusion.  The  officer  next  in  lineal  rmnk  to  thegenenl, 
was  far  in  the  rear;  in  this  emergeney,  Colonel  Campbdl, 
quarter-master-gGnenil,  took  the  command,  but,  instead  of  nlly- 
ing  the  men,  and  endeavoring  to  effect  the  junction  with  AndU, 
ordered  a  retreat,  and  abandoned  the  half-won  field,  leaTing  be 
hind  him  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

While  all  this  was  occurring  on  the  side  of  Cape  Diamood, 
Arnold  led  his  division  againi^t  the  opposite  side  of  the  km 
town  along  the  suburb  and  street  of  St  Roqne.  Like  Montgm- 
erv,  he  took  the  advance  at  the  head  of  a  forlorn  hope  of  twenty- 
five  men,  accompanied  hj  his  secretary  Oswald,  formerly  one  of 
his  captains  at  Ticonderoga.  Captain  Lamb  and  his  artiUoy 
company  came  next,  with  a  field-piece  mounted  on  a  sledge. 
Then  came  a  company  with  ladders  and  scaling  implements,  M* 
lowed  by  Morgan  and  his  riflemen.  In  the  rear  of  all  these 
cuwo  the  main  body.  A  battery  on  a  wharf  commanded  the  mr 
row  pass  by  which  they  had  to  advance.  This  was  to  be  atr 
lacked  with  the  field-piece,  and  then  scaled  with  ladders  bj  the 
forlorn  hope ;  while  Captain  Morgan  with  his  riflemen,  wai  to 
pa8s  round  the  wharf  on  the  ice. 

The  false  attack  which  was  to  have  been  made  by  LinngitiiB 
on  the  gate  of  St.  Johns,  by  way  of  diversion,  had  not  takes 
phiro :  thon>  wa^ii  nothing,  therefore,  to  call  off  the  attention  of 
tho  oiu'niy  in  this  tjuarter  from  the  detachment  The  troopSpii 
thoy  ^itR^r<;UMl  along  in  leugthoned  file  through  the  drifting  msit, 
wore  .^.-idlv  giillcd  by  a  fl.inking  fire  on  the  right,  from  walls  aal 
piokotit.  The  fiold-piece  at  length  became  so  deeply  embedded  la 
a  5now-drif\.  that  it  couKl  cot  bo  moved.  Lamb  sent  word  ti 
Arnold  of  ibe  m\^«d'vm<!ia\  \^x  vho  mean  time,  he  nnd  hit  artilkfj 
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oompany  were  bron^t  to  a  halt  The  company  with  the  scaling 
ladders  would  have  halted  also,  having  been  told  to  keep  in  the 
rear  of  the  artillery ;  bat  they  were  urged  on  by  Morgan  with  a 
thundering  oath,  who  pushed  on  after  them  with  his  riflemen,  the 
artillery  company  opening  to  the  right  and  left  to  let  them  pass. 

They  arrived  in  the  advance,  just  as  Arnold  was  leadbg  on 
his  forlorn  hope  to  attack  the  barrier.  Before  he  reached  it,  a 
severe  wound  in  the  right  leg  with  a  musket  ball  completely  dis- 
abled him,  and  he  had  to  be  borne  from  the  field.  Morgan  in- 
stantly took  the  command.  Just  then  Lamb  came  up  with  his 
company,  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  having  received  or- 
ders to  abandon  the  field-piece,  and  support  the  advance.  Os- 
wald joined  him  with  the  forlorn  hope.  The  battery  which  com- 
manded the  defile  mounted  two  pieces  of  cannon.  There  was  a 
discharge  of  grape-shot  when  the  assailants  were  close  under  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  yet  but  one  man  was  killed.  Before  there 
could  be  a  second  discharge,  the  battery  was  carried  by  assault, 
some  firing  into  the  embrasures ;  others  scaling  the  walls.  The 
captain  and  thirty  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  day  was  just  dawning  as  Morgan  led  on  to  attack  the 
second  barrier,  and  his  men  had  to  advance  under  a  fire  from  the 
town  walls  on  their  right,  which  incessantly  thinned  their  ranks. 
The  second  barrier  was  reached ;  they  applied  their  scaling  lad- 
ders to  storm  it.  The  defence  was  brave  and  obstinate,  but  the 
defenders  were  at  length  driven  from  their  guns,  and  the  battery 
was  gained.  At  the  last  moment  one  of  the  gunners  ran  back, 
linstock  in  hand,  .to  give  one  more  shot.  Captain  Lamb  snapped 
a  fusee  at  him.  It  missed  fire.  The  cannon  was  discharged,  and 
a  grape-shot  wounded  Lamb  in  the  head,  carrying  away  part  of 
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trusting  the  good  fnith  of  the  motley  inhabitants.  He  is  said  to 
liaye  treated  the  prisoners  with  a  homanitj  the  more  honorable, 
copflidering  the  '^  habitual  military  severity  of  his  temper;"  their 
lieroie  daring,  displayed  in  the  assault  upon  the  lower  town,  hav- 
ing excited  his  admiration. 

The  remains  of  the  gallant  Montgomery  received  a  sol- 
dier's grave,  within  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  by  the  care  of 
Cramahd,  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  had  formerly  known  him. 

Arnold,  wounded  and  disabled,  had  been  assisted  back  to  the 
camp,  dragging  one  foot  after  the  other  for  nearly  a  mile  in  great 
agony,  and  exposed  continually  to  the  musketry  from  the  walls  at 
fifty  yards'  distance,  which  shot  down  several  at  his  side. 

He  took  temporary  command  of  the  shattered  army,  imtil 
General  Wooster  should  arrive  from  Montreal,  to  whom  he  sent 
an  express,  urging  him  to  bring  on  succor.  "  On  this  occasion," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  he  discovered  the  utmost  vigor  of  a 
determined  mind,  and  a  genius  full  of  resources.  Defeated  and 
wounded,  as  he  was,  he  put  his  troops  into  such  a  situation  as  to 
keep  them  still  formidable.  * 

With  a  mere  handful  of  men,  at  one  time  not  exceeding  five 
hundred,  he  maintained  a  blockade  of  the  strong  fortress  from 
which  he  had  just  been  repulsed.  "  I  have  no  thoughts,'^  writes 
he,  ''of  leaving  this  proud  town  until  1  enter  it  in  triumph.  1 
am  in  the  umy  of  my  duty,  and  I  know  no  fear!  "  f 

Happy  for  him  had  he  fallen  at  this  moment. — Happy  for  him 
had  he  found  a  soldier^s  and  a  patriot^s  grave,  beneath  the 
rock-built  walls  of  Quebec.     Those  walls  would  have  remained 


•  Ciyfl  War  in  America,  toI.  i.  p.  112. 

.f  See  Arnold's  Letter.     Kemembnuicer,  ii.  ^^. 
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enduring  monaments  of  his  renowiL  Hk  tinn,  like  ftit  of 
Montgomery,  would  hmye  been  treMvred  op  among  llie  deinii 
though  mo6t  moomful  recoUeoiions  of  his  eoostiyi  ml  te 
country  would  hmye  been  spared  the  sbig^  traitorow  kbl  tbi 
dims  the  bright  page  of  its  rerolutionaiy  histey. 
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lee's   TREATMENT   OF  THE    TORIES HIS   PLANS   OF     FORTIFICATION— OR- 
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DIGNITY. 


Schuyler's  letter  to  Washington,  announcing  the  recent  events, 
iras  written  with  manly  feeling.  *^  I  wish,"  said  he,  ^^  I  had  no 
occasion  to  send  mj  dear  general  this  melancholy  account.  Mj 
uniable  friend,  the  gallant  Montgomery,  is  no  more ;  the  brave 
Arnold  is  wounded ;  and  we  have  met  with  a  severe  check  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  Quebec.  May  Heaven  be  graciously 
pleased  that  the  misfortune  may  terminate  here !  I  tremble  for 
our  people  in  Canada." 

Alluding  to  his  recent  request  to  retire  from  the  army,  he 
writes :  "  Our  affairs  are  much  worse  than  when  I  made  the 
request  This  is  motive  sufficient  for  me  to  continue  to  serve  my 
country  in  any  way  I  can  be  thought  most  serviceable ;  but  my 
utmost  can  be  but  little,  Weak  and  indisposed  as  I  am." 

VOL,  JL — 7* 
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Washiogton  was  deeply  moved  bj  the  disairtroos  tnteHijti 
"  I  moat  sincerely  coudole  with  you,"  writes  he,  in  replj  to 
Schuyler,  "  upon  tLe  fait  of  the  brave  and  worthy  Monlpna- 
ery.  In  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  America  ha»  busIaiiwiI  a 
heavy  loaa.  I  am  much  concerned  for  the  intrepid  and  enicrpnt- 
ing  Arnold,  and  greatly  fear  lliat  consequences  of  the  mui 
alarming  nature  will  result  from  thb  well- in  tended,  but  uiiforta- 
nate  attempt.'' 

General  Schuyler,  who  was  now  in  Albany,  urged  ibc  nect*- 
sity  of  an  immediate  reinforcement  of  three  thouaaad  men  f"r  Ui« 
army  in  Canada.  Washington  bad  not  a  man  to  spare  from  Uu 
army  before  Boston.  He  applied,  therefore,  on  his  own  rcspoiui- 
bility,  to  Massachusett*.  New  Uam|jshire  and  Conncetiuut,  im 
three  regiments,  which  were  granted.  His  prompt  mcMurc  (» 
ceived  the  approbation  of  Congress,  and  further  reinforoemcntt 
were  ordered  from  the  same  quartert). 

Solicitude  was  awakened  about  the  interior  of  the  proTinn 
of  New  York.  Anns  and  ammunition  were  said  lo  be  oonouM 
in  Tryon  Connty,  and  numbers  of  the  tories  in  that  noj^boritood 
preparing  for  hostilities.  Sir  John  Johnson  had  fortifiod  Johncsa 
Hall,  gathered  about  him  hiB  Scoteh  Highland  l«naatB  ud  India 
allies,  and  it  was  rumored  be  intended  to  carry  fire  and  mrord 
along  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

Schuyler,  in  consequence,  received  orders  from  CongrMi  t« 
take  measures  for  securing  the  military  store*,  dinrming  the  d> 
affected,  and  apprehending  their  ehiefs.  He  forthwith  buleucd 
from  Aibany,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  soldiers ;  was  joined  bj 
Colonel  Herkimer,  with  the  militia  of  Tryon  County  luarshalUd 
forth  on  the  froEcn  bosom  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  apfpeuod 
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before  Sir  John's  Btronghold,  near  Joliustown,  on  the   iOth  of 
January. 

Thus  beleaguered,  Sir  John,  after  much  ne^tiation,  capitu- 
lated. He  was  to  surrender  all  weapons  of  war  and  military 
stores  in  his  possession,  and  to  give  his  parole  not  to  take  arms 
agunst  America.  On  these  conditions  he  was  to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  as  &jr  westward  in  Tryon  County  as  the  Grerman  Flats  and 
KingsUnd  districts,  and  to  every  part  of  the  colony  to  the  south- 
ward and  eastward  of  these  districts;  provided  he  did  not  go 
iDto  any  seaport  town. 

Sir  John  intimated  a  trust,  that  he,  and  the  gentlemen  with 
kim,  would  be  permitted  to  retain  such  arms  as  were  their  own 
poperty.  The  reply  was  oharaoteristic :  '^General  Schuyler's 
fediogs  as  a  gentleman,  induce  him  to  consent  that  Sir  John 
Johnson  may  retain  the  few  favorito  family  arms,  he  making  a 
fist  of  them.  General  Schuyler  never  refused  a  gentleman  his 
BdMniis." 

The  o^itnlation  being  adjustod,  Schuyler  ordered  his  troops 
to  be  drawn  up  in  line  at  noon  (Jan.  20th),  between  his  quarters 
■nd  ths  Court  House,  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Highland- 
oi,  enjoining  profound  silence  on  his  officers  and  men,  when  the 
■nender  should  be  made.  Every  thing  was  conducted  with 
gmt  regard  to  the  feelings  of  Sir  John's  Scottish  adherents; 
%y  marched  to  the  front,  grounded  their  arms,  and  were  dis- 
■■■ed  with  exhortations  to  good  behavior. 

The  conduct  of  Schuyler,  throughout  this  affair,  drew  forth  a 
NHhtion  of  Congress,  applauding  him  for  his  fidelity,  prudence 
■1  eipeditioni  and  the  proper  temper  he  had  maintained  toward 
Ae  ''ddvded  people"  in  question.  Washington,  too,  congratu- 
kted  Urn  on  his  saooeas,    "1  iiope,"  writea  l^,  ^^Qtenex^X.  \ifiA 
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will  execute  a  work  of  the  nine  kind  on  Long  lalnnd.  Itbki^ 
time  to  bogin  with  our  iutenial  foes,  when  we  are  threatened  with 
such  severity  of  chastisement  from  oar  kind  parent  witboot^ 

The  recent  reverses  in  Canada  had,  in  fact,  heightened  tlie 
solicitude  of  Washington   about  the  province  of  New  TorL 
Tiiat  province  was  the  central  and  all-important  link  in  the  con- 
federacy ;  but  he  feared  it  might  prove  a  brittle  one.    We  bive 
already  mentioned  the  adverse  influences  in  operation  there.    A 
large  number  of  friends  to  the  crown,  among  the  official  and  eoitt- 
nicrcial  classes ;  rank  tories,  (as  they  were  called,)  in  the  eity  and 
about  the  neighboring  country ;  particularly  on  Long  and  Stttea 
Islands ;  king's  sliips  at  anchor  in  the  bay  and  harbor,  koepbg  up 
a  suspicious  intercourse  with  the  citiiens ;  while  Governor  Tryon^ 
castled,  as  it  were,  on  board  one  of  these  ships,  carried  on  in^ 
trigues  with  those  disaffected  to  the  popular  cause,  in  all  parts  of 
the  neighborhood.     County  committees  had  been  empowered  by 
the  New  York  Congress  and  convention,  to  apprehend  all  persons 
notoriously  disaffected,  to  examine  into  their  conduct,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  guilty  of  any  hostile  act  or  machination. 
Imprisonment  or  banishment  was  the  penalty.     The  committees 
could  call  upon  the  militia  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions.    Still,  disaffection  to  the  cause  was  said  to  be  rife  in  the 
province,  and  Washington  looked  to  Greneral  Lee  for  effective 
measures  to  suppress  it. 

Loe  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  4th  of  February,  his  canstio 
humors  sharpened  by  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout,  which  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary,  while  on  the  march,  to  carry  him  for  a  oonsid- 
erable  part  of  the  way  in  a  litter.  His  oorrespondenoe  is  a  com- 
plete mental  barometer.  "  I  consider  it  as  a  piece  of  the  greatest 
good  fortune,"  writes  he  to  Washington  (Feb.  5th),  '^that  the 
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Congress  have  detached  a  committee  to  this  place,  otherwise  I 
ahoald  hare  made  a  most  ridiculous  figure,  besides  bringing  upon 
mjBelf  the  enmity  of  the  whole  province.  My  hands  were  effec- 
toallj  tied  up  from  taking  any  step  necessary  for  the  public  ser- 
Tioe  by  the  late  resolve  of  Congress,  putting  every  detachment 
of  the  continental  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  where  such  detachment  is.'' 

Bj  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  Sir 

Benry  Clinton,  with  the  squadron  which  had  sailed  so  mysteriously 

from  Boston,  looked  into  the  harbor.     "  Though  it  was  Sabbath," 

aajB  a  letter-writer  of  the  day,  "  it  threw  the  whole  city  into  such 

a  conTnlBion  as  it  never  knew  before.     Many  of  the  inhabitants 

luistcmed  to  move  their  effects  into  the  country,  expecting  an 

iiKiinediate  conflict.     All  that  day  and  all  night,  were  there  carts 

Soin^  and  boats  loading,  and  women  and  children  crying,  and 

^listreBsed  voices  heard  in  the  roads  in  the  dead  of  the  night"  * 

Clinton  sent  for  the  mayor,  and  expressed  much  surprise  and 
oonoem  at  the  distress  caused  by  his  arrival ;  which  was  merely^ 
he  said,  on  a  short  visit  to  his  friend  Tryon,  and  to  see  how 
XKimtters  stood.  He  professed  a  juvenile  love  for  the  place,  and 
deeired  that  the  inhabitants  might  be  informed  of  the  purport  of 
Ixie  visit,  and  that  he  would  go  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

^  He  lm>Qght  no  troops  with  him,"  writes  Lee,  '^  and  pledges 
Ixia  honor  that  none  are  coming.  He  says  it  is  merely  a  visit  to 
His  friend  Tryon.  If  it  is  really  so,  it  is  the  most  whimsical 
J>iece  of  civility  I  ever  heard  o£" 

A  gentleman  in  New  York,  writing  to  a  friend  in  Philadel- 
phia, reports  one  of  the  general's  characteristic  menaoes,  which 
kept  the  town  in  a  fever. 

*  Rememhnmoer,  roL  ilL 
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"  Lee  sayB,  he  will  send  vord  on  board  of  the  nint«t<nT, 
Uial,  if  the^  set  a  Louse  on  fire,  he  will  chain  a  huuilred  at  iIku 
friends  by  the  neck,  ojid  make  the  house  their  funeral  jhIc."  ' 

for  this  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Nen  York  were  \rl  oS  fi4 
their  fears.  CliiitoD,  after  a  brief  viait,  continued  bin  mystrrioui 
cruise,  openly  ftvowing  bis  detttinatioo  to  be  Nortb  Caroluui— 
which  nobody  believed,  Bimply  because  he  ayawed  it. 

The  Duke  of  Mnnebester,  speaking  iu  the  House  of  Lord*  of 
the  ci)ndui:t  of  CUntun,  contrasts  it  with  that  of  Lord  Dmuabf, 
who  wrapped  Norfolk  in  floiueiL  "  I  will  paao  do  oeuiurc  '■■■■ 
thiit  nobli!  lord,"  eaid  ho,  "  but  I  could  wish  that  he  had  »■'■■■ 
with  that  generous  spirit  that  furbade  Clinton  usclesdy  to  d«?ii' 
the  town  of  New  York.  My  lords,  Clintou  vjetted  New  Ynd 
the  iubnbitanls  expected  itd  deBtmction.  Lee  appaared  belbi>  > 
with  an  army  too  powerful  to  be  attacked,  uid  Clintuo  puc  ' 
by  without  doing  any  wanton  damage." 

The  necessity  of  conferring  with  committees  at  erer;  nrf 
was  A  hard  restraint  upon  a  man  of  Lee's  anient  and  Inipalifft 
temper,  who  hait  a  soldiertike  contempt  for  the  Dieii  of  pcOT 
around  him ;  yet  »t  the  outset  he  bore  it  better  than  mig^t  hn 
been  expected. 

"  The  CoDgresB  committees,  a  certain  number  of  the  mtmnii- 
tees  of  safety,  and  your  humble  servant,"  writes  he  to  Wohit . 
ton,  "have  had  two  conferences.  The  result  is  radi  a*  * 
agreeably  surprise  you.  It  is  in  the  first  place  agreed,  and  jioi' 
that  to  fortify  the  town  agnin&t  shipping  is  impracticable ;  bui  ' 
are  to  fortify  lodgments  on  feme  commanding  part  tif  lh«  i 
for  (wo  thonfacd  men.     We  are  to  erect  eucloeed  l«ttcrm  ' 


*  Am.  Atchitei^  Sill  Strle*,  It.  Ml. 
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both  sides  of  the  water,  near  Hell  Gate,  which  will  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  securing  the  town  against  piracies  through  the 
Sound,  and  secure  our  communication  with  Long  Island,  now  be- 
come a  more  important  point  than  ever ;  as  it  is  determined  to 
form  a  strong  fortified  camp  of  three  thousand  men,  on  the 
Idand,  immediately  opposite  to  New  York.  The  pass  in  the 
Highlands  is  to  be  made  as  respectable  as  possible,  and  guarded 
by  a  battfdion.  In  short,  I  think  the  plan  judicious  and  com' 
plete." 

The  pass  in  the  Highlands  aboTO  alluded  to,  is  that  grand 
defile  of  the  Hudson,  where,  for  upwards  of  fifteen  miles,  it 
wends  its  deep  channel  between  stem,  forest-clad  mountains  and 
roeky  promontories.  Two  forts,  about  .six  miles  distant  from 
eadi  other,  and  commanding  narrow  parts  of  the  river  at  its 
bends  through  these  Highlands,  had  been  commenced  in  the  pre- 
ceding autumn,  by  order  of  the  Continental  Congress ;  but  they 
were  said  to  be  insufficient  for  the  security  of  that  important 
pass,  and  were  to  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

Washington  had  charged  Lee,  in  his  instructions,  to  keep  a 
stem  eye  upon  the  tories,  who  were  aotive  in  New  York.  "  You 
can  sdae  upon  the  persons  of  the  principals,''  said  he ;  '^  they 
must  be  so  notoriously  known,  that  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
committing  mistakes."  Lee  acted  up  to  the  letter  of  these  in- 
Btraetions,  and  weeded  out  with  a  vigorous  hand,  some  of  the 
rankest  of  the  growth.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  peace-lov- 
ing oitiiens,  who  insisted  that  he  was  arrogating  a  power  vested 
solely  in  the  civil  authority.  One  of  them,  well-affected  to  the 
cause,  writes :  "  To  see  the  vast  number  of  houses  shut  up,  one 
would  think  the  city  almost  evacuated.  Women  and  children  are 
Boaroely  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.    Troops  aie  daa\.^  QcycD^\m^\si\ 
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.w^  ys^-^i,  .*tLVtt  Asd  quarter  themselTos  in  any  lioiiae  ^ejliii 


r 


K-  .-(retire  :v>.v  Tv^rded  hin  measures  with  apprdieuMML 
'  Vj.%.  t  r>i  -xi.v.  L».v. '  « hies  a  British  officer,  ''has  drim  ill 
..iv  '•V.  Akvu>i  txvciv  frxHu  the  town  of  New  YorL  If  some- 
.  \i.'^  3^  ts\  >t*\x>i  \t  iv*:x'.  hts  Britannic  majcstj^s  American  do- 
it :i.*  .!>  4    .  '.V  .vc?dix>i  wiihiu  a  very  narrow  compass."  t 

I   .  K'  «'\vr\'iM.*   .-c  3LS  militanr  functions,  Lee  set  Grovenor 

'>*•'»■    I  ^!   •;  K*  c.*i;jiiM   :*z    iho   A*ia  at  defiance.     "They  hid 

1  \«»»-x.r\»:    v.'j  '.Lvii  ;o  ihv*  town."  writes  he  to  Washington, " if 

.V  ..*  t  «^  ■  *v  V  '■vmtMv>d  ?'T\»m  tho  hatteries  and  wharves,  but  I 

.- . .  .  ,^  ; ' >  1  ik  r« ^i  . :>vi  -  t !i  -\- A*. 'i  4*  a  hr^*  fum  fulmen,  and  even  pw- 

x...i..it  V'.     K   .■.'.%  "I  :    \v  .♦:"  :bo  ^aaie  wav  of  thinking.     We  accord- 

■  s  ^«-.  »^*'.\i    ';KfM  •••  a  vi:icv  oc  ^feiv  in   the  middle  of  tlie 

.:t*    %  vi   -v  .M'ii''f.uiv  .t'-^^xL     Cartaiu  Parker  publishes  a  plet- 

XI  •.    v.t<»':i   '  r  1  >  vA.^<cw^-   vvt:aucc.     Ho  says  that  it  was  mtni- 

v>    «    '.^      A^t,  ..-if.  A'.iv:  :'.m:  /£  the  Now  England  men  under  mj 

,  X -ui  .  •  .1  « : .    •  •  >."  ^c  i*.^:  r'ic c  :•.♦  5.:  ■.♦  u  t h  is  K^wn .  so  hated  for  their 

V^  t    ■•'•>:->>«  .''^^t  -^.i:  '*c  «:is  i^cormiaK>i  not  to  indulge  us; 

^.  r\»ut -tvxi    ;ici  vMC    *t  *t»i:c.      fae  people  here  bugh  at  his 

•vM.-.^:-.!-.  i  !vi  Sx'J*  '^'  i«vis*.«  the  m^oacvs  which  formerly  lued 

\\  V*.'  v^' -ii  .i;'tx"*r^  ^'  bavc  jicared  yie  merriment.     In  his 

-t-  '\  ■  •  I  .V.  >v'  ^'"  v.-^     I  o^a.i  :?.««  aT»>;.i  lauding  at  Captoii* 
Ti  v  -  ^  V  .VM':  >  V.'.-  •  -c  -u'.'.vji:  a  *  TVEvattd  threats  into  execu- 
\  ..V.       .1  '.•.->•»  •■.".  "^^  ilsv^"  *'i>.  ':•■•••  r  J  J*  owti  hac>jL  mas  be  could 
■aM-;i*.  -•vv.LMt'  a'.'^  .    I'd  v.'v.;t  *io*-i  surnronded  ^y  perplexities. 
.Vcvvrd-*.:-  10  Lev*  i-.xvii:::,  tae  N;?w  Yorker*  showed  a  won- 
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eirfbl  alacrity  in  removing  the  cannon.  "  Men  and  boys  of  all 
^ea,"  writes  he,  ^^  worked  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  pleasure. 
[  really  believe  the  generality  are  as  well  affected  as  any  on  the 
eoDtbent"  Some  of  the  well-affeoted,  however,  thought  he  was 
nlhertoo  self-frilled  and  high-handed.  ^^  Though  General  Lee 
\mb  many  things  to  recommend  him  as  a  general,"  writes  one  of 
ttem,  ^'yet  I  think  he  was  out  of  luck  when  he  ordered  the  re- 
Boral  of  the  guns  from  the  battery ;  as  it  was  without  the  appro- 
h&ask  or  knowledge  of  our  Congress."  * — Lee  seldom  waited  for 
fte  i^probation  of  Congress  in  moments  of  exigency. 

He  now  proceeded  with  his  plan  of  defences.  A  strong  re- 
iKnlhtj  capable  of  holding  three  hundred  men,  was  conmienced  at 
Horen's  Hook,  commanding  the  pass  at  Hell  Gate,  so  as  ^  block 
ip  from  the  enemy's  ships,  the  passage  between  the  mainland  and 
I<<ttg  Island.  A  regiment  was  stationed  on  the  island,  making 
"BiHnes,  and  preparing  other  materials  for  constructing  the  works 
ht  an  intrenched  camp,  which  Lee  hoped  would  render  it  impos- 
Ale  for  the  enemy  to  get  a  footing  there.  "  What  to  do  with 
«  city,"  writes  he,  "  I  own,  puzzles  me.  It  is  so  encircled  with 
oeep  navigable  water,  that  whoever  commands  the  sea  must  com- 
""^  the  town.  To-morrow  I  shall  begin  to  dismantle  that  part 
^  the  fort  next  to  the  town,  to  prevent  its  being  converted  into 
^  <^tadeL  I  shall  barrier  the  principal  streets,  and,  at  least,  if  I 
^^>UHytmake  it  a  continental  garrison,  it  shall  be  a  disputable 
i^ld  of  battle"  Batteries  were  to  be  erected  on  an  eminence 
^hiod  Trinity  Church,  to  keep  the  enemy's  ships  at  so  great  a 
''stance  as  not  to  injure  the  town. 

King's  Bridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  or  New  York 

*  Fred.  Rhinelazider  to  Peter  Y^  Scih&ack* 
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Islaad,  linking  it  with  the  mainlmnd,  waa  prononnoed  hyLM^& 
nL>>:(C  important  |mm^  without  which  the  eitj  ooold  hare  no  cqib' 
moDioatioQ  with  Connecticut.**  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  nude  u 
strong  ad  piHMiblt*. 

ilearj  cannon  were  to  be  atat  ap  to  the  forts  in  the  Hig^ 
Iand» :  which  were  to  be  enlarged  and  strengthened. 

In  the  midiit  of  his  schemes,  Lee  receiTed  orders  from  Cob- 
gred»  to  the  command  in  Canada,  Tacant  by  the  death  of  Moot- 
gooiorv.     He  bewailed  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  city;  tk    ^ 
Coutiueutal  CiHigress.  as  he  said,  not  having,  as  yet,  taken  the    ;i 
lca»t  «tep  for  it;»  security.     '-  The  instant  I  leare  it,"  sud  he,  *"! 
ctmolude  the  ProTiucial  Congress,  and  inhabitants  in  general,  wiU     ' 
n'lajt^e  iuCo   their  former  hysterics.     The  men-of-war  aud  Mr. 
Tryou  will  rx'turu  to  their  old  station  at  the  whanres,  and  tlic 
dnst  re^.  meats  who  arriTe  from  England,  will  take  4}uict  posses- 
»iou  o(  tho  town  and  Long  Island/* 

It  miLst  be  obvserred  that,  in  consequence  of  his  military  d^ 
monstrat^Hidt  in  the  city,  the  enemy's  ships  had  drawn  off  ai>^ 
dropiHhi  down  the  bay;    and  he  had  taken  rigorooa  measar^^ 
withimt  consulting  the  committees,  to  put  an  end  to  the  practi^^ 
of  supplying  them  with  prorisionsi 

"  liv^Tcmor  Tryott  and  the  Asia,"  writes  he  to  Washington 
'^  wiitinuo  between  Nutten  and  Bedlow*s  I^slands.     It  has  please-^ 
lii»  oxo«.'llouoy,  in  violation  of  the  compact  he  has  made,  to  seii 
tk^veral  vessels  from  Jersey  laden  with  flour.     It  has,  in  return 
ploasod  my  exivllency  to  stop  all  provisions  from  the  city,  an(^ 
out  off  all  intonxmnse  with  him. — a  mea^mre  which  has  thrown^ 
the  mayor,  i\)uncil.  and  torios  into  agonies.     The  propensity,  or 
rather  rage,  for  paying  court  to  this  great  man,  is  inoonceivable. 
Thej  cannot  be  weaned  from  him.    We  moat  put  wormwood  on-' 
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Us  papiB|  or  they  will  cry  to  sack,  as  they  are  in  their  second 
childhood.'' 

We  would  observe,  in  explanation  of  a  sarcasm  in  the  above 
quoted  letter,  that  Lee  professed  a  great  contempt  for  the  titles 
of  respect  which  it  was  the  custom  to  prefix  to  the  names  of  men 
m  office  or  command.  He  scoffed  at  them,  as  unworthy  of  ^'  a 
great,  free,  manly,  equal  commonwealtL"  "  For  my  own  part," 
Baid  he,  ^'  I  would  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth, 
as  the  excellency  with  which  I  am  daily  crammed.  How  much 
more  true  dignity  was  there  in  the  simplicity  of  address  among 
the  Romans !  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  Decius  Bruto  Imperatori, 
JT  Caio  Marcello  Consuli,  than  to  ^  His  Excellency  Major-general 
(foodie,'  or  to  the  *  Honorable  John  Doodle.' " 
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MO!«<)n>Nors  ktatf:  <>e  afkaiks  bei^hire  nosrrox — WAAHINGTO!!  aitxioos  f^^ 
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or  TlIK  BUM  KAIiK  oK  UOBOXtN — AN  .iLARMINU  INTBKBUPTIOSf 

TlIK   liK>IK(iKI»— WA^II1NUTI>N*8   IKK90ME   rRKDICAMKMT HI8    BOLD 

HinON — liKMI'R   «»F   TlIK    OUTXtlL   OF   WAR — ARRIVAL   OF    KHOX    WITH 
Tll.I.KRY — IM>ltrilh^TF:R    HKIQIITS  1*^   BR   SEIZED     AXU   irOBTinBl>— ! 
KATKINH   KoK  TlIK   ATn-IMIT. 
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Tin:  Hiego  of  Bitston  coiitinueil  through  the  wiuter,  without 
striking  iucidcnt  to  enliven  its  monotony.  The  British  remain^^ 
within  thoir  works,  leaving  the  beleaguering  army  slowly  to  au^ 
ment  its  forces.  The  country  was  dissatisfied  with  the  inactio 
of  the  latter.  Even  Congress  was  anxious  for  some  su 
blow  that  might  revive  popular  enthusiasm.  Washington  sb 
this  anxiety,  and  had  repeatedly,  in  councils  of  war,  suggested 
attack  upon  the  town,  but  had  found  a  majority  of  his  genera 
officers  opposed  to  it.  He  had  hoped  some  favorable  opportunity 
would  present,  whe^,  the  harbor  being  frozen,  the  troops  might 
approach  the  town  upon  the  ice.  The  winter,  however,  though 
severe  at  first,  proved  a  mild  one,  and  the  bay  continued  open. 
General  Putnam,  in  the  mean  time,  having  completed  the  new 
works  at  Lechmcre  Point,  and  being  desirous  of  keeping  up  the 
^irit  of  his  men,  resolved  to  treat  them  to  an  exploit     Aooord- 
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iugly,  from  his  "impregnable  fortress"  of  Cobble  Hill,  be  de- 
Uched  m  party  of  about  two  hundred,  under  bis  favorite  officer, 
Major  Knowlton,  to  surprise  and  capture  a  British  guard  sta- 
tioned at  Charlestown.     It  was  a  daring  enterprise,  and  executed 
with    spirit     As  Charlestown  Neck  was  completely  protected, 
Knowlton  led  his  men  across  the  mill-dam,  round  the  base  of  the 
UU|  mud  immediately  below  the  fort ;  set  fire  to  the  guard-house 
u^d  some  buildings  in  its  vicinity ;  made  several  prisoners,  and 
'^'^u^  without  loss ;  although  thundered  upon  by  the  cannon  of 
^  fort     The  exploit  was  attended  by  a  dramatic   effect  on 
^kich  Putnam  had  not  calculated.     The  British  officers,  early  in 
^Q  winter,  had  fitted  up  a  theatre,  which  was  well  attended  by 
^*^  iroopa  and  tories.     On  the  evening  in  question,  an  afterpiece 
^^  to  be  performed,  entitled  "  The  Blockade  of  Boston,''  intend- 
^  IS  a  burlesque  on  the  patriot  army  which  was  beleaguering  it. 
*v ashington  is  said  to  have  been  represented  in  it  as  an  awkward 
^^ut^  equipped  with  a  huge  wig,  and  a  long  rusty  sword,  attended 
^^  s  country  booby  as  orderly  sergeant,  in  rustic  garb,  with  an 
^)d  firelock  seven  or  eight  feet  long. 

The  theatre  was  crowded,  especially  by  the  military.  The 
^rst  piece  was  over,  and  the  curtain  was  rising  for  the  farce, 
%hen  s  sergeant  made  his  appearance,  and  announced  that  *'  the 
%larm  guns  were  firing  at  Charlestown,  and  the  Yankees  attacking 
banker's  HilL"  At  first  this  was  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
entertainment,  until  General  Howe  gave  the  word,  ^'  Officers,  to 
^onr  alarm  posts." 

Great  confusion  ensued;  every  one  scrambled  out  of  the 
theatre  as  fast  as  possible.  There  was,  as  usual,  some  shrieking 
and  fainting  of  ladies ;  and  the  farce  of  *'  The  Blockade  of 
Boston"  had  a  more  serious  than  comic  tcrmmation. 
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Th«2  London  Chronicle,  in  a  meering  comment  en  B<M^ 
aJiini.  gave  Burgt»vne  as  the  author  of  this  borleeqne  afterpieoBt 
though  perhaps   uujustly.      '^  General  Borgojne  has  opened  ^ 
theatrical   campaign,  of  which   himself  is  sole  mansger,  \mag 
determined  to  act  with  the  Provincials  on  the  defensiYe  oolj'- 
Tom  Thumb  has  been  already  represented ;  while,  on  the  iAkT' 
hand,  the  Proriuclals  are  preparing  to  exhibit,  early  in  the  qiiing^ 
•  3Iea.<ure  for  Measure.'  "^ 

The  British  officers,  like  all  soldiers  by  profession,  endetfonflL 
to  while  away  the  time  by  every  amusement  within  their  reick  ^ 
but,  iu  truth,  the  condition  of  the  besieged  town  was  daily  heom — 
ing  more  and  more  distressing.  The  inhabitants  were  widioc^» 
flour,  pul^^e,  or  vegetables;  the  troops  were  nearly  as  destitute- 
There  was  a  lack  of  fuel,  too,  as  well  as  food.  The  smallpox 
broke  out,  and  it  was  necessary  to  inoculate  the -army.  M< 
women  and  children  either  left  the  city  voluntarily,  or  were 
out  of  it ;  yet  the  distress  increased.  Several  houses  were  broke va 
oi>en  and  plundered ;  others  were  demolished  by  the  soldiery  ^^ 
fuel.  General  Howe  resorted  to  the  sternest  measures  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  excesses.  The  provost  was  ordered  to  go  the  roan^^ 
with  the  hangman,  and  hang  up  the  first  man  he  should  detect  ^^ 
the  fact,  without  waiting  for  further  proof  for  trial  Offend^^ 
were  punished  with  four  hundred,  six  hundred,  and  even  o^^ 
tliouMand  lashes.  The  wife  of  a  private  soldier,  convicted  of  ^^ 
ci'iving  htolen  goods,  was  sentenced  to  one  hundred  lashes  on  b^ 
hum  back,  at  the  cartas  tail,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  ^' 
iiujiririonment  of  three  months. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  was  incessantly  goaded  by  the  imp^ 
tluut  murmurs  of  the  public,  as  we  may  judge  by  his  letters  t^^ 
Mr.  Keod.     "  I  know  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart|"  writes  h^ 
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on  the  10th  of  February ;  "  but  to  declare  it,  unless  to  a  friend, 
^y  l>e  an  argument  of  vanity.     I  know  the  unhappy  predica- 
i>enfe   I  stand  in ;  I  know  that  much  is  expected  of  me ;  I  know 
ufty     without  men,  without  arms,  without  ammunition,  without 
BBJ  ^^laing  fit  for  the  accommodation  of  a  soldier,  little  is  to  be 
wie  *     ind,  what  is  mortifying,  I  know  that  I  cannot  stand  justi- 
fied "t^o  the  world  without  exposing  my  own  weakness,  and  injur- 
^  "^lie  cause,  by  declaring  my  wants ;  which  I  am  determined 
■®*  "^o  do,  further  than  unavoidable  necessity  brings  every  man 
M^o-^lnted  with  them. 

^    ^y  own  situation  is  so  irksome  to  me  at  times,  that,  if  I 

did  V^ot  consult  the  public  good  more  than  my  own  tranquillity,  I 

•"*"*J.<i  long  ere  this  have  put  every  thing  on  the  cast  of  a  die. 

°^  ^^^r  from  my  having  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  well 

*rn.  ^^  I  have  been  here  with  less  than  one  half  of  that  number, 

incl^^^liDg  sick,  furloughed,  and  on  command;  and  those  neither 

sna^^  nor  clothed  as  they  should  be.     In  short,  my  situation  has 

>^^^^   such,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  art,  to  conceal  it  from 

™y  Own  officers." 

Slow  precious  are  those  letters !  And  how  fortunate  that  the 
^^'^^uce  of  Mr.  Reed  from  camp,  should  have  procured  for  us 
"^^^  confidential  outpourings  of  Washington's  heart  at  this  time 
^  its  great  trial 

He  still  adhered  to  his  opinion  in  favor  of  an  attempt  upon 
^e  town.  He  was  aware  that  it  would  be  attended  with  consid- 
®^ble  loss,  but  believed  it  would  be  successful  if  the  men  should 
t^ehave  welL  Within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
the  bay  became  sufficiently  frozen  for  the  transportation  of 
iroopfl.  "  This,"  writes  he  to  Reed,  "  I  thought,  knowing  the  ice 
>aiild  not  list,  a  &vorable  opportunity  to  make  aa  MiE»bTi\\>  ^y^ti 
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the  troops  in  town.  J  proposed  it  in  coonoil;  but  behold,tlMi||b 
wu  bad  been  waiting  all  the  jear  for  ibis  fiavorable  erent,  tibe 
cntcrprine  was  tbougbt  too  dangerous.  Perhaps  it  was;  peI^pl 
the  irkttomcDess  of  my  situation  led  me  to  undertake  more  tlm 
could  be  warranted  by  prudence.  I  did  not  think  so,  and  I  ui 
sure  yet  that  the  enterprise,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  with  roo- 
lution,  must  have  succeeded ;  without  it,  any  would  fail" 

II is  proposition  was  too  bold  for  the  field-officen  assemUed 
iu  couucil  (Feb.  16th),  who  objected  that  there  was  not  foroe,  nor 
arms  and  ammunition  sufficient  in  camp  for  saoh  an  attanpt 
Washington  acquiesced  in  the  decision,  it  being  almost  anuu- 
mous;  yet  he  felt  the  irksomeuess  of  his  situation.  "  To  have  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  continent,-'  said  he,  *'  fixed  with  anxious  expe^ 
lution  of  hearing  of  some  great  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in 
every  military  operation  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  of 
carrying  it  on,  is  not  very  pleasing,  especially  as  the  means  need 
to  conceal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy,  conceal  it  also  from  oar 
friends,  and  add  to  their  wonder." 

In  the  council  of  war  above  mentioned,  a  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment were  considered  advisable,  as  soon  as  there  should  be 
a  sufficiency  of  powder ;  in  the  mean  time,  preparations  might  be 
made  for  taking  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights,  and  Noddle's 
Island. 

At  length  the  camp  was  rejoiced  by  the  arrival  of  Coloi^^^ 
Knox,  with  his  long  train  of  sledges  drawn  by  oxen,  bringa-'^^t 
more  than  fifty  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  beside  supplies  ^ 
lead  and  flints.  The  zeal  and  perseverance  which  he  had  (^^ 
played  in  his  wintry  expedition  across  frozen  lakes  and  slo^"^ 
wastes,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  he  had  fulfilled  hb  instrt^ 
tions,  won  him  the  entire  confidence  of  Washington.     Hb 
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duet  in  this  enterprise  was  but  an  earnest  of  that  energy  and 
ability  which  he  dispUyed  throughout  the  war. 

Further  ammunition  being  receiyed  from  the  royal  arsenal  at 
New  York,  and  other  quarters,  and  a  reinforcement  of  ten  regi- 
ments of  militia,  Washington  no  longer  met  with  opposition  to 
his  warlike  measures.  Lechmere  Point,  which  Putnam  had  for- 
tified, was  immediately  to  be  supplied  with  mortars  and  heavy 
cannoQ,  so  as  to  command  Boston  on  the  north ;  and  Dorchester 
Heights,  on  the  south  of  the  town,  were  forthwith  to  be  taken 
possession  of.  "  If  any  thing,"  said  Washington,  "  will  induce 
the  enemy  to  haiard  an  engagement,  it  will  be  our  attempting  to 
fortify  those  heights,  as,  in  that  event  taking  place,  we  shall  be 
able  to  command  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  almost  the  whole 
harbor.'*  Their  possession,  moreover,  would  enable  him  to  push 
his  works  to  Nook's  Hill,  and  other  points  opposite  Boston, 
whence  a  cannonade  and  bombardment  must  drive  the  enemy 
from  the  city. 

The  council  of  Massachusetts,  at  his  request,  ordered  the 
militia  of  the  towns  contiguous  to  Dorchester  and  Roxbury,  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repair  to  the  lines  at  those  places 
with  arms,  ammunition  and  accoutrements,  on  receiving  a  precon- 
certed signal. 

Washington  felt  painfully  aware  how  much  depended  upon 
the  success  of  this  attempt  There  was  a  cloud  of  gloom  and 
distrust  lowering  upon  the  public  mind.  Danger  threatened  on 
the  north  and  on  the  south.  Montgomery  had  fallen  before  the 
walb  of  Quebec  The  army  in  Canada  was  shattered.  Tryon 
and  the  tories  were  plotting  mischief  in  New  York.  Dunmorc 
was  harassing  the  lower  part  of  Virginia,  and  Clinton  and  his 
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fleet   were  prowling  aloDg  the  ooaat,  oo  a  secret  emnd     ca 
mbchiefl 

AVashingtoD^s  general  orders  erinoe  the  aolenui  and  uaSoaa 
state  of  his  feelings.  In  those  of  the  26th  of  February,  he  &r- 
hade  all  playing  at  cards  and  other  games  of  chance.  "  At  this 
time  of  pablic  distress,"  writes  he,  ^  men  may  find  enough  to  do 
in  the  serrice  of  Ood  and  their  country,  without  ahsDdoiuDg 
themselves  to  vice  and  immorality.  *  *  *  *  It  is  a  noble 
caose  we  are  engaged  in;  it  b  the  canse  of  virtue  and  msnkiDd; 
every  advantage  and  comfort  to  us  and  our  posterity  depend  spoB 
the  vigor  of  our  exertions ;  in  short,  freedom  or  slavery  must  be 
the  result  of  our  conduct ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  greater  is- 
ducement  to  men  to  behave  welL  But  it  may  not  be  amiee  to 
the  troops  to  know,  that,  if  any  man  in  action  shall  presume  to 
skulk,  hide  himself,  or  retreat  from  the  enemy  without  the  orders 
of  his  commanding  officer,  he  will  be  instantly  shot  down  u  to 
example  of  cowardice;  cowards  having  too  frequently  diaooD- 
certed  the  best  formed  troops  by  their  dastardly  behavior.'' 

In  ihe  general  plan  it  was  concerted,  that,  should  the  ene- 
my detach  a  large  force  to  dislodge  our  men  from  Dorchest^i 
Heights,  as  had  been  done  in  the  afiair  of  Bunker's  Hill,  ^^ 
attack  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  should  forthwith  '^ 
made  by  General  Putnam.  For  this  purpose  he  was  to  ha'^ 
four  thousand  picked  men  in  readiness,  in  two  divisions,  und  -^ 
Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene.  At  a  concerted  signal  from  Ro^ 
bury,  they  were  to  embark  in  boats  near  the  mouth  of  Charl^ 
River,  cross  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  three  floating  batteries 
land  in  two  places  in  Boston,  secure  its  strong  posts,  force  tfa^ 
gates  and  works  at  the  Neck,  and  let  in  the  Roxbury  troops. 


OHAPTEB   XVIII. 


AMFAXR  OF  DORCBB9TER  HRIORTS — ^AMERICAN  AND  ENGLI8II  UEITBilS  RB- 
SPBCmrO  IT — A  LABOPJOCTS  MIOBT — BBVELATIOlfS  AT  DAYBREAK — HOWE  IIT 
A  FBBPLBXmr — A  HIOHT  ATTACK  MEDITATED — STORMY  WEATHER — ^THB 
TOWH  TO  BK  EVACUATKD^NBGOTIATIONS  AND  ARRANOEMKNTB — PREPARA- 
TIONS TO  EMBARK EXCESSES  OP  THE  TR(X>PS — BOSTON  EVACUATED— SPEECII 

OF  THE  DUKE  OF  MANCUESTFR  ON  THE  SUBJECT — A  MEDAL  VOTED    BY  CON- 
Ol 


The  evening  of  Monday,  the  4th  of  March,  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights.  The  ground  was  frozen 
too  hard  to  be  easily  intrenched ;  fascines,  therefore,  and  gabions, 
and  bundles  of  screwed  hay,  were  collected  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding nights,  with  which  to  form  breastworks  and  redoubts. 
During  these  two  busy  nights  the  encmy^s  batteries  were  can- 
nonaded and  bombarded  from  opposite  points,  to  occupy  their 
attention,  and  prevent  their  noticmg  dicse  preparations.  They 
replied  with  spirit,  and  the  incessant  roar  of  artillery  thus  kept 
up,  covered  completely  the  rumbling  of  waggons  and  ordnance. 

How  little  the  enemy  were  aware  of  what  was  impending,  we 
may  gather  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  an  officer 
of  distinction  in  the  British  army  in  Boston  to  his  friend  in  Lon- 
don, dated  on  the  3d  of  March : 

*^  For  these  last  six  weeks  or  near  two  months,  we  have  been 
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better  amiuod  than  could  powibly  be  expceied  in  oor  ritnatioiL 
Wc  had  a  theatre,  we  had  balls,  and  there  is  actuallj  a  nbaerip- 
tioii  on  foot  for  a  masquerade.     England  aeenui  to  hare  forgot 
U!(,  and  wo  have  endeavored  to  forget  ourselves.     Bat  we  vera 
rou.sed  to  a  sense  of  our  situation  last  night,  in  a  manner  nnplets- 
aiit  enough.     The  rebels  have  been  for  some  time  past  erecting 
a  bomb  battery,  and  last  night  began  to  play  upon  us.     Two 
shells  fell  not  far   from  mo.     One  fell  upon  Colonel  Moncktonfl 
house,  but  luckily  did  not  burst  until  it  had  crossed  the  street 
Many  houses  were  damaged,  but  no  lives  lost.     The  rebel  armj/* 
adds  he,  *'  is  not  brave,  I  believe,  but  it  is  agreed  on  all  handi 
that  their  artillery  officers  are  at  least  equal  to  ours.^*  * 

The  wife  of  John  Adams,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  camp,  and  knew  that  a  general  action  was  meditated, 
expresses  in  a  letter  to  her  husband  the  feelings  of  a  patriot 
woman  during  the  suspense  of  these  nigats. 

"  I  have  been  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety,  since  you  left 
mo,^'  writes  she  on  Saturday.  "  It  has  been  sud  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow  for  this  month,  and  when  the  dreadful  to-morrow  will 
be,  I  know  not.  But  hark  I  The  house  this  instant  shakes  with 
thd  roar  of  cannon.  I  have  been  to  the  door,  and  find  it  is  ft 
cannonade  from  our  army.  Orders,  I  find,  are  come,  for  all  the 
remaining  militia  to  repair  to  the  lines  Monday  night,  by  twelve 
o'clock.     No  sleep  for  me  to-night. " 

On  Sunday  the  letter  is  resumed.  "  I  went  to  bed  aft^^ 
twelve,  but  got  no  rest ;  the  cannon  continued  firing,  and  mj 
heart  kept  pace  with  them  all  night  We  have  had  a  pretty 
quiet  day,  but  what  to-morrow  will  bring  forth,  God  onlj 
knows." 
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On  Monday,  the  appointed  eveniDg,  she  continues :  '^  I  have 
just  returned  from  Penn's  Hill,  where  I  have  heen  sitting  to  hear 
the  amaiing  roar  of  cannon,  and  from  whence  I  could  see  every 
«faell  which  was  thrown.  The  sound,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est in  nature,  and  is  of  the  true  species  of  the  sublime.  'Tis  now 
an  incessant  roar;  but  oh,  the  fatal  ideas  which  are  connected 
with  the  sound  I  How  many  of  our  dear  countrymen  must 
Ml! 

''  I  went  to  bed  about  twelve,  and  rose  again  a  little  after 
one.  I  could  no  more  sleep  than  if  I  had  been  in  the  engage- 
ment; the  nittling  of  the  windows,  the  jar  of  the  house,  the 
continual  roar  of  twenty-four  pounders,  and  the  bursting  of  shells, 
give  us  such  ideas,  and  realize  a  scene  to  us  of  which  we  could 
scarcely  form  any  conception.  I  hope  to  ^ve  you  joy  of  Bos- 
ton, even  if  it  is  in  ruins,  before  I  send  this  away." 

On  the  Monday  evening  thus  graphically  described,  as  soon 
as  the  firing  commenced,  the  detachment  under  General  Thomas 
set  out  on  its  cautious  and  secret  march  from  the  lines  of  Rox- 
bury  and  Dorchester.  Every  thing  was  conducted  as  regularly 
and  quietly  as  possible.  A  covering  party  of  eight  hundred  men 
preceded  the  carts  with  the  intrenching  tools;  then  came  General 
Thomas  with  the  working  party,  twelve  hundred  strong,  followed 
by  a  train  of  three  hundred  waggons,  laden  with  fascines,  gabions, 
and  hay  screwed  into  bundles  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  weight 
A  great  number  of  such  bundles  were  ranged  in  a  line  along 
Dorchester  Neck  on  the  side  next  the  enemy,  to  protect  the 
troops,  while  passing,  from  being  raked  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Fortunately,  although  the  moon,  as  Washington  writes,  was  shin- 
ing in  its  full  lustre,  the  flash  and  roar  of  cannonry  from  opposite 
points,  and  the  bursting  of  bombshells  high  in  the  air^  so  eu^^^d 
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and  diverted  the  atteutioo  of  the  eneiuj,  that  the  detachnint 
reai^lied  the  litighta  abuut  eight  o  clock,  without  being  biird  or 
ptrceived.     The  covering  part)'  then  divided;  one  half  proctcM 
to  the  point  nearest  Boston,  the  other  to  the  one  nearest  la  Cutll 
Williams.     The  working  part;  coiumeoced  to  fortifj,  under  ihl 
directions  of  Gridley,  the  veteran  engineer,  vho  bad  pbaiixd  i 
works  on  Bunker's  HilL     It  waa  severe  labor,  for  the  earlh  i 
frozen  eighteen  inches  deep;  but  the  luen  worked  with  more  th 
tiieir  nsual  spiri; ;    for  the  eye  of  the  com  man  dcr-in- chief  « 
upon  them.      Though   not  called   there  by  liis  duties.  Washing* 
could  not  be  absent  from  this  eventful  operation.     An  eloqtu 
orator  has    imagined    bis  situation — "  All    around    him    luta 
morement;  while  nothing  v&i  to  be  heard  excepting  tbe  tread 
busj  feet,  and  the  dull  sound  of  the  mattock  upon  ibe  frotea  n 
Beneath  bim  the  slumbering  batteries  of  the  castle ;   tbe  ni 
steads  and  harbor  filled  with  the  vessls  of  the  royal  Beet,  motionle 
eicept  as  they  swung  round  at  their  moorings  at  the  turn  of  t 
midnight  tide ;   the  beleaguered  city  occupied  with  a  powerl 
army,  and  a  considerable  non-combatant  population,  startled  ti 
unnatural  Tigilance  by  the  incessant  and  destructive  canni 
yet  unobservant  of  the  great  operations  in  progress  so  near  the 
the  surrounding  country,   dotted  with  a  hundred  rural  Mtl 
mentfl,  roused  from  the  deep  sleep  of  a  New  England  village, 
the  unwonted  glare  and  tumult."  • 

The  same  plastic  fancy  suggests  the  crowd  of  visions,  pb 
toms  of  the  past,  which  may  hare  passed  through  Wa»hiD| 
mind,  on  this  night  of  feverish  excitement      "  ills  early  traiot 
ID  ibe  wilderness;  hU  ewcape  from  drowning,  and  the  deadly  ri 

"*  OnUimt  of  (lio  HaiL  Edwunl  V.icnVi  >t  tJorcbailer,  Jul;  <lk,  t«8S. 
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of  the  savage  in  the  perilous  mission  to  Venango ;  the  shower  of 
iron  hail  through  which  he  rode  unharmed  on  Braddock's  field; 
the  early  stages  of  the  great  conflict  now  brought  to  its  crisis, 
and  still  more  solemnlj,  the  possibilities  of  the  future  for  himself 
and  for  America — the  ruin  of  the  patriot  cause  if  he  failed  at 
the  oatset ;  the  triumphant  consolidation  of  the  Revolution  if  he 
prevailed.  " 

The  labors  of  the  night  were  carried  on  by  the  Americans 
with  their  usual  activity  and  address.  When  a  relief  party  ar- 
rived at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  forts  were  in  sufficient 
forwardness  to  furnish  protection  against  small-arms  and  grape- 
shot;  and  such  use  was  made  of  the  fascines  and  bundles  of 
screwed  hay,  that,  at  dawn,  a  formidable-looking  fortress  frowned 
along  the  height.  We  have  the  testimony  of  a  British  officer 
already  quoted,  for  the  fact.  '^  This  morning  at  daybreak  we  dis- 
covered two  redoubts  on  Dorchester  Point,  and  two  smaller  ones 
on  their  flanks.  They  were  all  raised  during  the  last  night,  with 
an  expedition  equal  to  that  of  the  genii  belonging  to  Aladdin's 
wonderful  lamp.  From  these  hills  they  command  the  whole 
town,  so  that  we  must  drive  them  from  their  post,  or  desert  the 
place." 

Howe  gased  at  the  mushroom  fortress  with  astonishment,  as 
it  loomed  indistinctly,  but  grandly,  through  a  morning  fog. 
"  The  rebels,"  exclaimed  he,  "  have  done  more  work  in  one  night, 
than  my  whole  army  would  have  done  in  one  month." 

Washington  had  watched,  with  intense  anxiety,  the  effect  of 
the  revelation  at  daybreak.  *^  When  the  enemy  first  discovered 
our  works  in  the  morning,"  writes  he,  'Uhey  seemed  to  be  in 
great  confusion,  and  from  their  movements,  to  intend  an  attack." 

An  American,  who  was  on  Dorchester  Heights,  gives  ^  ^ic- 


ture  of  the  eceue.  A  tremendouit  cauuunade  ira.-t  aimoiciOTl 
from  the  forts  in  Boston,  and  tbc  tthippitig  in  the  harlmr.  "Ci» 
Don  shot,"  writes  he,  "are  continually  rolling  and  reboDnling 
over  tLe  hill,  and  it  is  bBtouishing  to  obaerTe  liow  littla 
Boldiers  ore  terrified  by  them.  The  royal  troops  are  pertoitei 
to  be  in  motion,  as  if  embarking  to  pass  the  harbor  and  hsti<a 
Dorchester  Hhore,  to  attack  our  worka.  The  hills  and  elerattM 
in  this  vicinity  are  corered  with  spectators,  to  witncaa  d«edt  of 
borror  in  the  esp«ctod  conflict.  His  excellcney,  Gciioral  Wwl^ 
ington,  ia  present,  animating  and  encouraging  the  aoldicffl,  loi 
they  in  return  manifest  their  joy ;  and  cxprea«  a  mm  dMiit 
for  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  each  moo  knows  his  own  |Jm> 
Our  breastworks  are  strcugtheued,  and  among  the  means  uT  J) 
fence  arc  a  great  number  of  barrels,  filled  with  stones  and  ad 
and  arranged  in  front  of  our  works,  which  are  to  be  pat  in  iniitit% 
and  made  to  roll  down  the  bill,  to  break  the  legs  of  th«  a 
ant§  as  they  advance."' 

General  Tbomm  was  reinforced  with  two  thousand  ntea.  OU 
Putnam  stood  ready  to  make  n  descent  upon  tbc  north  side  ut  lb 
town,  with  his  four  thousand  picked  men,  as  soon  as  the  hoigbUtt' 
the  eonth  should  be  assailed  :  ''All  the  forenoon,''  says  the  Amur 
ican  above  cited,  "  we  were  in  momentary  expectation  of  « 
ing  an  awful  scene;  nothing  lew  than  the  carnage  of  Brcsd^ 
Uill  battle  was  eip>>ct«d." 

As  Washington  rode  about  the  heights,  kc  reuibded  the  tr 
that  it  waa  the  5th  of  March,  the  auuiversary  of  tite  Bo«tn^ 
massacre,  and  called  on  them  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  A 
brethrciL     They  answered  tiim  with  shouta.     "  Our  oSoen  I 
men,"  writes  he,  *'  appeared  impatient  for  the  appeal.     The  evi 
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I  think|  miut  IwTe  been  fortunate  ]  nothing  less  than  success  and 
Tiotory  on  our  side." 

Howe,  in  the  mean  time,  was  perplexed  between  his  pride  and 
the  hasards  of  his  position.  In  his  letters  to  the  ministry,  he  had 
aoouted  the  idea  of  '*  being  in  danger  from  the  rebels."  He  had 
^  hoped  they  would  attack  him."  Apparently,  they  were  about 
to  fulfil  his  hopes,  and  with  formidable  advantages  of  position. 
He  must  dislodge  them  from  Dorchester  Heights,  or  eyacuate 
Boston.  The  latter  was  an  altematiye  too  mortifying  to  be 
readily  adopted.  He  resolved  on  an  attack,  but  it  was  to  be  a 
Bight  one. 

"A  body  of  light  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Mulgrave,  and  a  body  of  grenadiers,  are  to  embark  to-night  at 
seven,"  writes  the  gay  British  officer  already  quoted.  "  I  think 
it  likely  to  be  a  general  affair.  Adieu  balls,  masquerades,  &c., 
for  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  opening  of  the  campaign." 

In  the  evening  the  British  began  to  move.  Lord  Percy  was 
to  lead  the  attack.  Twenty-five  hundred  men  were  embarked  in 
transports,  which  were  to  convey  them  to  the  rendezvous^  at 
Castle  Williams.  A  violent  storm  set  in  from  the  cast.  The 
transports  could  not  reach  their  place  of  destination.  The  men- 
of-war  could  not  cover  and  support  them.  A  furious  surf  beat 
on  the  shore  where  the  boats  would  have  to  land.  The  attack 
was  consequently  postponed  until  the  following  day. 

That  day  was  equally  unpropitious.  The  storm  continued, 
with  torrents  of  rain.  The  attack  was  again  postponed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Americans  went  on  strengthening  their  works ;  by 
the  time  the  storm  subsided.  General  Howe  deemed  them  too 
strong  to  be  easily  carried;  the  attempt,  therefore,  was  relin- 
quished altogether. 

VOL, 
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What  WM  to  be  done?  The  abells  thrown  froi  the heig|iti 
into  the  towu,  proved  that  it  was  do  longer  tfimibl^  The  fleet 
was  equally  exposed.  Adminl  Shuldham,  tlie  saceenor  to  GnrcB, 
adBured  Howe  that  if  the  Americaiis  — 'n^iiiH  pawr nion  rf 
the  heights,  hia  ships  eoald  not  remain  in  the  harbor.  It  ym 
determined,  therefore,  in  a  council  of  war,  to  CTacoate  the  pUeett 
soon  as  possible.  Bat  now  came  on  a  hnmiliating  perplezitj. 
The  troops,  io  embarking,  would  be  exposed  to  a  destroetiTe  fire. 
How  was  this  to  be  prerented  ?  General  Howe  s  pride  would  not 
suflfer  him  to  make  capitulations ;  he  endeavored  to  work  on  the 
fears  of  the  Bostonians,  bj  hinting  that  if  his  troops  were  mo- 
lested while  embarking,  he  might  be  obliged  to  corer  their  retrett, 
by  setting  fire  to  the  town. 

The  hint  had  its  effect     Several  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
communicated  with  him  through  the  medium  of  General  Bobert- 
son.     The  result  of  Uie  negotiation  was,  that  a  paper  wis  con- 
cocted and  signed  by  several  of  the  ^'  select  men''  of  Boston,  stating 
the  fears  they  had  entertained  of  the  destruction  of  the  place, 
but  that  those  fears  had  been  quieted  by  General  Howe's  declara- 
tion that  it  should  remain  uninjured,  provided  his  troops  we^^ 
unmolested  while  embarking ;  the  select  men,  therefore,  begg^ 
*'  some  assurance  that  so  dreadful  a  calamity  might  not  be  broug^^ 
on,  by  any  measures  from  without '' 

This  paper  was  sent  out  from  Boston,  on  the  evening  of 
8th,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  which  bore  it  to  the  American  lines 
Uoxbury.  There  it  was  received  by  Colonel  Learned,  and  carried 
by  him  to  head-quarters.  Washington  consulted  with  such  o  ^ 
tlic  general  officers  as  he  could  immediately  assemble.  The  pape^ 
was  not  addressed  to  him,  nor  to  any  one  else.  It  was  not  an^ 
thonticated  by  the  signature  of  General  Howe ;  nor  was  there  air^^ 
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thef  act  obliging  that  commander  to  fulfil  the  promise,  asserted 
>  have  been  made  by  him.  It  was  deemed  proper,  therefore, 
iiai  Washington  should  give  no  answer  to  the  paper;  but  that 
lolonel  Learned  should  signify  in  a  letter,  his  haying  laid  it 
efore  the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  not 
nsweriog  it 

With  this  uncompromising  letter,  the  flag  returned  to  Boston. 
^he  Americans  suspended  their  fire,  but  continued  to  fortify  their 
oeitions.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  a  detachment  was  sent  to 
lant  a  battery  on  Nook^s  Hill,  an  eminence  at  Dorchester,  which 
!es  nearest  to  Boston  Neck.  A  fire  kindled  behind  the  hill,  re- 
ealed  the  project.  It  provoked  a  cannonade  from  the  British, 
'hich  was  returned  with  interest  from  Cobble  Hill,  Lechmere 
^oint,  Cambridge,  and  Roxbury.  The  roar  of  cannonry  and 
ursting  of  bombshells  prevailed  from  half  after  eight  at  night, 
ntil  six  in  the  morning.  It  was  another  night  of  terror  to  the 
eoplc  of  Boston;  but  the  Americans  had  to  desist,  for  the 
resent,  from  the  attempt  to  fortify  Nook^s  Hill.  Among  the 
Dcidents  of  the  bombardment,  was  the  bursting  of  Putnam's 
annted  mortar,  "  the  Congress." 

Daily  preparations  were  now  made  by  the  enemy  for  departure. 
ty  proclamation,  the  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  deliver  up  all 
nen  and  woollen  goods,  and  all  other  goods,  that,  in  possession 
f  the  rebels,  would  aid  them  in  carrying  on  the  war.  Crean 
iush,  a  New  York  tory,  was  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
uch  goods,  and  put  them  on  board  of  two  of  the  transports. 
Jnder  cover  of  his  commission,  he  and  his  myrmidons  broke  open 
tores,  and  stripped  them  of  their  contents.  Marauding  gangs 
rom  the  fleet  and  army  followed  their  example,  and  extended 
lieir  depredations  to  private  houses.     On  tbe  14l\i,\io\i^^Vc^  ^ 
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ehangiiig  for  the  better,  strove  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
times,  and  were  kept  from  plunder  and  drink  with  difficulty."* 

For  some  days  tho  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  delayed  by 
adyerse  winds.  Washington,  who  was  imperfectly  informed  of 
mffiftirs  in  Boston,  feared  that  the  movements  there  might  be  a 
feint.  Determined  to  bring  things  to  a  crisis,  he  detached  a 
force  to  Nook's  Hill  on  Saturday,  the  16th,  which  threw  up  a 
breastwork  in  the  night  regardless  of  the  cannonading  of  the 
enemy.  This  commanded  Boston  Neck,  and  the  south  part  of 
tlie  town,  and  a  deserter  brought  a  false  report  to  tho  British 
thai  a  general  assault  was  intended. 

The  embarkation,  so  long  delayed,  began  with  hurry  and  con- 
fiision  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  harbor  of  Boston 
Boon  presented  a  striking  and  tumultuous  scene.  There  were 
seventy-ei^t  ships  and  transports  casting  loose  for  sea,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  thousand  men,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  refugees, 
harrying  to  embark ;  many,  especially  of  the  latter,  with  their 
Cimiilies  and  personal  effects.  The  refugees,  in  fact,  labored 
under  greater  disadvantages  than  the  king's  troops,  being  obliged 
to  man  their  own  vessels,  as  sufficient  seamen  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  king's  transports.  Speakiog  of  those  ^^  who  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  style  and  title  of  government  men"  in 
Boston,  and  acted  an  unfriendly  part  in  this  great  contest,  Wash- 
ington observes :  "  By  all  accounts  there  never  existed  a  more 
miserable  set  of  beings  than  these  wretched  creatures  now  are. 
Taught  to  believe  that  the  power  of  Great  Britain  was  superior 
to  all  opposition,  and  that  foreign  aid,  if  not,  was  at  hand,  they 
were  even  higher  and  more  insulting  in  their  opposition  than  the 

*  fiememlinulcer,  voL  iii.  p.  lOB. 
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Regulara.  When  the  order  issaed,  therefore,  for  emberting  tbe 
troops  in  Boston,  no  electric  shock — ^no  sadden  clap  of  tlnidkr, 
^— in  a  word,  the  last  trump  could  not  have  struck  them  with 
greater  consternation.  They  were  at  their  wits*  end,  and  eon- 
Bcious  of  their  black  ingratitude,  chose  to  oonunii  themadm, 
in  the  manner  I  have  aboTe  described,  to  the  merej  of  the  viTei 
at  a  tempestuous  season,  rather  than  meet  their  offended  ooontrj* 
men."  • 

While  this  tumultuous  embarkation  was  going  on,  the  Ameri- 
cans looked  on  in  silence  from  their  batteries  on  Dorehesler 
Heights,  without  firing  a  shot  *'  It  was  lucky  for  the  inhabit- 
ants now  left  in  Boston,  that  they  did  not,"  writes  a  British  offi- 
cer ;  *^  for  I  am  informed  every  thing  was  prepared  to  set  the 
town  in  a  blase,  had  they  fired  one  cannon."  f 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  the  troops  stationed  at 
Cambridge  and   Rozbury  had   paraded,  and   several  regiments 
under  Putnam  had  embarked  in  boats,  and  dropped  down  CharlcB 
River,  to  SewalFs  Point,  to  watch  the  movements  of  tiie  enciay 
by  land  and  water.     About  nine  oVlock  a  large  body  of  troof^ 
was  seen  marching  down  Bunker's  Hill,  while  boats  full  of  e^ 
diers  were  putting  off  for  the  shipping.    Two  scouts  were  sent  frC^ 
the  camp  to  reconnoitre.     The  works  appeared  still  to  be  oc 
pied,  for  sentries  were  posted  about  them  with  shouldered  m 
kets.     Obnerving  them  to  be  motionless,  the  scouts  made  n 
scrutiny,  and  discovered  them  to  be  mere  effigies,  set  up  to  del   ^ 
the  advance  of   the   Americans.     Pushing   on,  they  found  i   ^ 
works  deserted,  and  gave  signal  of  the  fact ;  whereupon,  a  dctac^ 
ment  was  sent  from  the  camp  to  take  possession. 

*  Letter  to  «1ohii  A.  Washington,  Am.  Arch.  4th  Series,  y.  500. 
t  Frothingham,  Sieg^  of  ^itoci,  %\A. 
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Pari  of  Putnam's  troops  were  now  sent  baok  to  Cambridge ; 
part  were  ordered  forward  to  occupy  Boston.  General  Ward, 
DO,  with  fiye  hundred  men,  made  his  way  from  Roxbury,  across 
be  necky  about  which  the  enemy  had  scattered  caltrops  or  crow's 
let,  *  to  impede  invasion.  The  gates  were  unbarred  and  thrown 
pen,  and  the  Americans  entered  in  triumph,  with  drums  beating 
nd  colors  flying. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  enemy  were  all  embarked  and  under  way : 
^atnam  had  taken  oonunand  of  the  city,  and  occupied  the  im* 
<Hrtant  points,  and  the  flag  of  thirteen  stripes,  the  standard  of 
he  Union,  floated  above  all  the  forts. 

On  the  following  day,  Washington  himself  entered  the  town, 
rhere  he  was  joyfully  welcomed.  He  beheld  around  him  sad 
races  of  the  devastation  caused  by  the  bombardment,  though 
tot  to  the  extent  that  he  had  apprehended.  There  were  evi- 
lences,  also,  of  the  haste  with  which  the  British  had  retreated — 
ire  pieces  of  ordnance  with  their  trunnions  knocked  ofif;  others 
laatily  spiked ;  others  thrown  off  the  wharf.  *^  General  Howe's 
eireat,"  writes  Washington,  *^  was  precipitate  beyond  any  thing 
[  could  have  conceived.  The  destruction  of  the  stores  at  Dun- 
»ar's  camp,  after  Braddock's  defeat,  was  but  a  faint  image  of 
vhat  may  be  seen  at  Boston;  artillery  carts  cut  to  pieces  in  one 
)lace,  gun  carriages  in  another ;  shells  broke  here,  shots  buried 
iiere,  and  every  thing  carrying  with  it  the  face  of  disorder  and 
confusion,  as  also  of  distress."  f 

To  add  to  the  mortification  of  General  Howe,  he  received,  we 
are  told,  while  sailing  out  of  the  harbor,  despatches  from  the 
ministry,  approving  the  resolution  he  had   so   strenuously  ex* 

*  Iron  balU,  with  four  shaxp  points,  to  wound  the  feet  of  men  or  horses, 
t  Lee*s  Memoirs,  p.  162. 
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giTeOy  than  the  Bummarj  of  it  contained  in  the  speech  of  a 
Britiflh  statesman,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  "  The  army  of  Britain,"  said  he,  ^^  equipped  with  every 
poflsible  essential  of  war;  a  chosen  army,  with  chosen  officers, 
backed  by  the  power  of  a  mighty  fleet,  sent  to  correct  revolted 
sabjeots ;  sent  to  chastise  a  resisting  city ;  sent  to  assert  Britain^s 
authority ; — has,  for  many  tedious  months,  been  imprisoned  within 
thai  town  by  the  Provincial  army ;  who,  their  watchful  guards, 
permitted  them  no  inlet  to  the  country;  who  braved  all  their 
efforts,  and  defied  all  their  skill  and^ability  in  war  could  ever  at- 
tempt. One  way,  indeed,  of  escape  was  left ;  the  fleet  is  yet  re- 
spected ;  to  the  fleet  the  army  has  recourse ;  and  British  generals, 
whose  name  never  met  with  a  blot  of  dishonor,^  are  forced  to  quit 
that  town  which  was  the  first  object  of  the  war,  the  immediate 
cause  of  hostilities,  the  place  of  arms,  which  has  cost  this  nation 
more  than  a  million  to  defend." 

We  close  this  eventful  chapter  of  Washington's  history,  with 
the  honor  decreed  to  him  by  the  highest  authority  of  his  country. 
On  motion  of  John  Adams,  who  had  first  moved  his  nomination 
as  commander-in-chief,  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  him  was 
passed  in  Congress;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  gold  medal  be 
struck,  commemorating  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  bearing  the 
effigy  of  Washington  as  its  deliverer. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Uia'l    eBKNlMEIM— PDTUtN    I 


The  British  fleet  bearing  the  army  from  Boatoo,  had  disappemrrJ 
from  the  coast.  "  Whither  they  are  bound,  and  where  they  D'-i' 
will  pitch  their  tents,"  writes  Washington,  "I  know  not."  H' 
conjectured  their  destination  to  be  New  York,  and  made  I  "-- 
arrangements  accordingly ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  General  Hoi' 
had  steered  for  Halifax,  there  to  wait  the  arrival  of  strong  rt-i; 
forcements  from  England,  and  the  fleet  of  his  brother,  Admirj. 
Lord  Howe ;  who  was  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  nay.. 
forces  on  the  North  American  station. 

It  was  thought  these  brothers  would  co-operate  Bdmiml'; 
in  the  exercise  of  their  relative  functions  on  land  and  wat' 
Yet  they  were  widely  different  in  their  habits  and  dispwitioiL 
Sir  William,  easy,  indolent,  and  Bcif-iudulgent,  "hated  bu- 
new,"  we  axe  told  "and  never  did  any.    Lord  Howa  loved  it. 
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^welt  upon  it,  never  could  leave  it."  Beside  his  nautical  com- 
mands, he  had  been  treasurer  of  the  navy,  member  of  the  board 
^f  admiralty,  and  had  held  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  where,  accord- 
Sog  to  Walpole,  he  was  "  silent  as  a  rock,"  excepting  when  naval 
affiun  were  under  discussion ;  when  he  spoke  briefly  and  to  the 
point  "  My  Lord  Howe,"  said  Oeorge  II.,  "  your  life  has  been 
a  continued  series  of  services  to  your  country."  He  was  now 
about  fifty-ono  years  of  age,  tall,  and  well  proportioned  like  his 
brother ;  but  wanting  his  ease  of  deportment.  His  complexion 
was  dark,  his  countenance  grave  and  strongly  marked,  and  he  had 
a  shy  reeerye,  occasionally  mistaken  for  haughtiness.  As  a  naval 
officer,  he  was  esteemed  resolute  and  enterprising,  yet  cool  and 
firm.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  contracted  a  friendship  for 
Wolfe ;  "  it  was  like  the  union  of  cannon  and  gunpowder,"  said 
Walpole.  Howe,  strong  in  mind,  solid  in  judgment,  firm  of 
purpose,  was  said  to  be  the  cannon;  Wolfe,  quick  in  concep- 
tion,  prompt  in  execution,  impetuous  in  action — the  gunpowder.* 
The  bravest  man,  we  are  told,  could  not  wish  for  a  more  able, 
or  more  gallant  oommander  than  Howe,  and  the  sailors  used  to 
ny  of  him,  "  Give  us  Black  Dick,  and  we  fear  nothing." 

Such  is  his  lordship's  portrait  as  sketched  by  English  pencils ; 
we  shall  see  hereafter  how  far  his  conduct  conforms  to  it.  At 
present  we  must  consider  the  state  of  the  American  army,  in 
the  appointments  and  commands  of  which  various  changes  had 
recently  taken  place. 

It  was  presumed  the  enemy,  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  would 
direct  their  operations  against  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies. 
Congress  diyided  those  colonies  into  two  departments ;  one,  corn- 

•  BuTO Vt  life  of  Earl  Howe,  p.  400. 
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Har^iiftuiL  736  :u  iM  ^uidiir  die  commanii  of  a ■^^or-gCDcnl, ind 
:wii  irgaaiiir-^uenua.  riiu  odusr,  tiumpriauig  Yirj^Biaytbl  Car- 
•liiiuu  .uid  •jvunra*  tu  be  ODiitsr  dw  commud  of  a  maJQt-pam^ 
:iad  four  iinipaiit-nk 

La  uii2^  :itf  w  uT^Dieemenc.  die  •irden  desdniDg  Gcnenl  Lee  to 
*-aiuuia.  v*iT^  iupense^iL-i.  uiti  lie  wa^  appointed  to  the  roiiiBil 
oc  uitf  Sjuiiieni  •ierartiutiiit.  wbere  iie  wad  to  keep  vmtdi  upon  the 
muvuDieuCf  «it  :^i^  Henrv  Clin  run.     He  wai  eoowwhst  duntssfied 

m 

With  uie  <:iiaiiise  in  iiu»  <ii*MinaciinL  -*  Ad  I  am  tiie  oaly  geaenl 
odict^  <ja  ciie  ouutinenc.  *  wricei  he  tti  Wuiuagtom.  '^vhocu 
^ak  •fr  tiimk  ui  Fmnirh.  I  con&ae  I  thiak  it  wo«ki  hare  bcoi 
mopi  onuieDC  to  lu^*^  n^ni  me  u>  Canaiia;  bat  I  aball  obeT  widi 
alai.*rcv.  ;iaiL  L  j<)p«*  with  ^Hii!t.*esi<h'' 

In  rvplj.  Wifrbiniitoa  obeerresw  *"  I  wa«  just  about  to  collgra^ 
alaco  jiju  •>a  jour  appointmeac  to  the  eominaiid  in  Canada,  when 
I  nHKLTeti  die  itrtfount  thac  joor  destinafiioa  was  altered.  Asa 
Vlnnnian.  I  nios^  rejoice  at  the  change,  bat  aa  an  Amcricaii.  I 
think  jnu  would  hare  •lone  more  essential  serriee  to  the  fommoD 
oaxse  in  Canadx  F^^r.  besides  the  adrantage  of  speaking  and 
thinking  in  French,  an  officer  who  in  aci|aainted  with  their 
manneni  and  ciutonkk  and  hat*  trmrelled  in  their  eowntrr.  mart 
ccrtainlj  take  the  :»tiucge!>t  hold  of  their  affection  and  confi- 
dence." 

The  command  in  Canada  wx^  siren  to  General  Thonas.  vho 
had  di^^tinicuishcd  himself  at  Roxborr.  and  waa  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-generaL  It  would  hare  been  giren  to  Schsvler, 
but  for  the  infirm  state  of  his  health;  still  Congress  exprcaseii* 
reliance  on  his  efforts  to  cc^mplete  the  work  *'so  conspicuooslj 
began  and  well  conducted  ^  under  his  orders,  in  tke  last 
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pftign ;  audi  as  not  merely  the  success  but  the  very  existence  ot 
the  amij  in  Canada  would  depend  on  supplies  sent  from  these 
oolonies  acroes  the  lakes,  he  was  required,  until  further  orders,  to 
fix  bis  head-quarters  at  Albany,  where,  without  being  exposed  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  camp  until  his  health  was  perfectly  rtsj^ored, 
lie  would  be  in  a  situation  to  forward  supplies;  to  supcrintenJ 
the  operations  necessary  for  the  defence  of  New  York  and  the 
Hudson  River,  and  the  affairs  of  the  whole  middle  department. 

Lee  set  out  for  the  South  on  the  7th  of  March,  carrying 
ivith  him  his  bold  spirit,  his  shrewd  sagacity,  and  his  whimsical 
mod  splenetic  humors.  The  following  admirably  impartial  sketch 
is  given  of  him  by  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Augus- 
tine :  ''  He  is  the  first  in  military  knowledge  and  experience  wo 
have  in  the  whole  army.  He  is  zealously  attached  to  the  cause ; 
honest  and  well  meaning,  but  rather  fickle  and  violent,  I  fear,  in 
his  temper.  However,  as  he  possesses  an  uncommon  share  of 
good  sense  and  spirit,  I  congratulate  my  countrymen  on  his 
appointment  to  that  department  "  * 

We  give  by  anticipation  a  few  passages  from  Lee's  letters, 
illustrative  of  his  character  and  career.     The  news  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Boston  reached  him  in  Virginia.     In  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, dated  Williamsburg,  April  5,  he  expresses  himself  on  the 
subject  with  generous  warmth.     "  My  dear  general,"  writes  he, 
"  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you ;  I  congratulate  the  public,  on 
the  great  and  glorious  event,  your  possession  of  Boston.     It  will 
he  a  most  bright  page  in  the  annals  of  America,  and  a  most 
abominable  black  one  in  those  of  the  beldam  Britain.     Oo  on,  my 
dear  general;  crown  yourself  with  glory,  and  establish  the  liber- 

9  Force's  Am.  Archivea,  4th  Series,  t.  562* 
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tics  and  lustre  of  yoor  country  on  a 
than  the  Capitol  rook.'* 

Then  reverting  to  himself,  his  sabacid  homonirork  vp, ind 
he  ^ows  that  he  had  been  as  much  annoyed  in  Williamsbug^by 
the  interference  of  committees,  as  he  had  been  in  New  Toik. 
^  My  situation/*  writes  he,  ^^  is  just  aS  I  expected.  I  am  afitid  I 
shall  make  a  shabby  figure,  without  any  real  demerits  of  njoia 
I  am  like  a  dog  in  a  dancing-school ;  I  know  not  where  to  ton 
myselt  where  to  fix  myself.  The  circumstances  of  the  constiy, 
intorsocted  with  navigable  rivers ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  enenj^ 
designs  and  motions,  who  can  fly  in  an  instant  to  any  spot  thcj 
cliiH>se,  with  their  canvas  wings,  throw  mc,  or  would  throw  Jalin 
r;es>ar  into  this  inevitable  dilemma ;  I  may  possibly  be  in  the 
North,  when,  as  Richard  says,  I  should  serve  my  sovereign  in  the 
We;»t.  I  can  only  act  from  surmise,  and  have  a  very  good  dumee 
of  surmising  wrong.  I  am  sorry  to  grate  your  ears  with  a  troth, 
but  must,  at  all  events,  assure  you,  that  the  Provincial  Congroi 
of  Now  York  are  angels  of  decision,  when  compared  with  yoor 
countrymen,  the  committee  of  safety  assembled  at  WiUiamoboig. 
Pago,  Lee,  Mercer  and  Payne,  are,  indeed,  exceptions;  but  fitHD 
Pendleton,  Bland,  the  Treasurer  and  Co. — Libera  nos  dominu!^ 

Lee'S  letters  from  Virginia,  written  at  a  later  date,  were  in  ft 
better  humor.  ''  There  is  a  noble  spirit  in  this  province  pernd- 
ing  all  orders  of  men ;  if  the  same  becomes  universal,  we  shall  be 
saved.  I  am,  fortunately  for  my  own  happiness,  and,  I  think,  fiv 
the  well-being  of  the  community,  on  the  best  terms  with  the 
senatorial  part,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large.  I  shall  endfls^^i' 
to  preserve  their  confidence  and  good  opinion.''  * 

*  Force*!  Am.  Archives,  4th  Series,  vol  v.  792. 
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And  in  a  letter  to  Washington : 

''I  have  formed  two  companies  of  grenadiers  to  each  regi- 
ment, and  with  spears  thirteen  feet  long.  Their  rifles  (for  they 
are  all  riflemen)  sling  over  their  shoulders,  their  appearance  is 
formidable,  and  the  men  are  conciliated  to  the  weapon.  •  •  • 
I  am  likewise  furnishing  myself  with  four-ounced  rifled  amu- 
•ettes,  which  will  carry  an  infernal  distance ;  the  two-ounced  hit 
a  half  sheet  of  paper,  at  five  hundred  yards  distance.'' 

On  Lee's  departure  for  the  South,  Brigadier-general  Lord 
Stirling  had  remained  in  temporary  command  at  New  York. 
Washington,  however,  presuming  that  the  British  fleet  had 
steered  for  that  port,  with  the  force  which  had  evacuated  Boston, 
hastened  detachments  thither  under  Generals  Heath  and  Sullivan, 
and  wrote  for  three  thousand  additional  men  to  be  furnished  by 
Connecticut.  The  command  of  the  whole  he  gave  to  General 
Putnam,  who  was  ordered  to  fortify  the  city  and  the  passes  of 
the  Hudson,  according  to  the  plans  of  General  Lee.  In  tlio 
mean  time,  Washington  delayed  to  come  on  himself,  until  he 
should  have  pushed  forward  the  main  body  of  his  army  by 
divisions. 

Lee's  anticipations  that  laxity  and  confusion  would  prevail 
after  his  departure,  were  not  realized.  The  veteran  Putnam,  on 
taking  command,  put  the  city  under  rigorous  military  rule.  The 
soldiers  were  to  retire  to  their  barracks  and  quarters  at  the  beat- 
ing of  the  tattoo,  and  remain  there  until  the  reveille  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  inhabitants  were  subjected  to  the  same  rule.  None 
would  be  permitted  to  pass  a  sentry,  without  the  countersign, 
which  would  be  furnished  to  them  on  applying  to  any  of  the 
brigade  majors.  All  communication  between  the  "  ministerial 
fleet "  and  shore  was  stopped ;  the  ships  were  no  longer  to  be  fur- 
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r.>h«\i  viih  pr\n  i>:ons.     Any  person  Uken  in  the  act  of  bol&g 
(>'u\n:v.iiu';itivi}  with  thi*m  vould  be  considered  an  enemj,  ind 

AVc  have  a  livtly  pii'ture  of  the  state  of  the  city,  in  letters 
writtcu  at  the  time.  at;d  already  cited.     **  When  joa  are  infonned 
that  N\-«  York  U  dt-.««Tted  bv  its  old  inhabitants,  and  filled  with 
K>Utier:i  ir\nu  Niw  K upland,  Philadelphia,  Jersey,  &c.,  you  wiH 
i.atura^lly  ev*t;oiude  the  environs  of  it  are  not  very  safe  from  so 
uitdisi*: (lined  a^  multitude  as  our  Provincials  are  represented  lo 
l>e;  but  1  do  believe  there  are  v<^ry  few  instances  of  so  greiti 
nuniWr  of  men  to^^ther,  with  so  little  mischief  done  by  them. 
They  have  all  the  siuiplieity  of  ploughmen  in  their  manners,  loil 
M'cm  %{uite  t«tningt*rs  to  the  vices  of  older  soldiers:   they  hsTe 
Kvii  e  111  ploy  ihI  ill  creating  fortifications  in  every  part  of  the  town. 
*     *     *     Govonior  Try  on  lo^cs  his  credit  with  the  people  here 
prodigiously  ;   he  has  lately  issued  a  proclamation,  desiring  the 
deluded  }>eiiple   of  this   adouy   to   return   to   their  obedience^ 
prouiisiug  a  spi^edy  sup|K»rt  to  the  friends  of  government,  decltf- 
iiig  a  door  of  luerey  o|h.'u  to  the  pt^nitent,  and  a  rod  for  the  dis- 
ol»edient.   &o.     The   friends  of  gi^vemincut  were   provoked  •* 
being  so  distinguished,  and  the  friends  to  liberty  hung  him  in 
efhg}',  and  printed  a  dying  speech  for  him.     A  letter,  too,  was  in- 
tercepted from  him,  hastening  Lord  Howe  to  New  York,  as  the 
rebels  were  fortifying.     Thesv  have  entirely  lost  him  the  good 
will  of  the  people.     •     •     •     Y'qu  cannot  think  how  sorry  I  am 
the  govemer  has  so  lost  himself,  a  man  once  so  much  beloved' 
0  Lucifer,  once  the  son  of  mom,  how  fallen !     General  Washing' 
ton  is  expected  hourly;  General  Putnam  is  here,  w:^  sevcr^ 
other  generals,  and  some  of  their  ladies.    *    *    *    The  Tariety  (7^ 
reports  keeps  one^s  mind  always  in  agitation.     Clinton  and  HoW^ 
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lutYe  set  the  continent  a  racing  from  Boston  to  Carolina.  Clinton 
came  into  our  harbor :  away  flew  the  women,  children,  goods  and 
chattels,  and  in  came  the  soldiers  flocking  from  every  part.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  that  he  was  not  going  to  land  here,  thap  ex- 
presses were  sent  to  Virginia  and  Carolina,  to  put  them  on  their 
guard;  his  next  expedition  was  to  Virginia;  there  they  were 
ready  to  receive  him ;  from  thence  without  attempting  to  land,  he 
sailed  to  Carolina.  Now  General  Howe  is  leading  us  another 
dance."  • 

Washington  came  on  by  the  way  of  Providence,  Norwich  and 
New  London,  expediting  the  embarkation  of  troops  from  these 
posts,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  13th  of  April.  Many  of 
the  works  which  Lee  had  commenced  were  by  this  time  finished ; 
others  were  in  progress.  It  was  apprehended  the  principal 
operations  of  the  enemy  would  be  on  Long  Island,  the  high 
g;Fonnds  of  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Brookljm,  commanded 
the  city.  Washington  saw  that  an  able  and  efficient  officer  was 
needed  at  that  place.  Greene  was  accordingly  stationed  there, 
-with  a  division  of  the  army.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  com- 
plete the  fortifications  of  that  important  post,  and  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  topography,  and  the  defensive  points  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

The  aggregate  force  distributed  at  several  extensive  posts  in 
New  York  and  its  environs,  and  on  Long  Island,  Staten  Island 
and  elsewhere,  amounted  to  little  more  than  ten  thousand  men ; 
some  of  those  were  on  the  sick  list,  others  absent  on  command,  or 
on  furlough ;  there  were  but  about  eight  thousand  available  and 
fit  for  duty.     These,  too,  were  without  pay ;  those  recently  en* 

*  Remembrancor,  vol.  ili.  p.  85. 
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listed,  without  arms,  and  no  one  could  say  where  amu  wete  io  be 
pnx^ured. 

Wai^ington  saw  the  inadequacy  of  the  foroe  to  the  pnrpoeefl 
required,  and  wad  full  uf  solicitude  about  the  aecurity  of  i  plicei 
the  central  point  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  grand  deposit  of 
ordnance  and  military  stores.     He  was  aware  too,  of  the  dinffieo- 
tion  to  the  ctkuae  among  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  apprdien- 
mvc  of  treachery.    The  process  of  fortifying  the  place  had  mduoed 
the  ships  of  war  to  fall  down  into  the  outer  bay,  within  tlie 
Hook,  upwards  of  twenty  miles  from  the  city ;  but  GoTernor 
Tryon  was  still  on  board  of  ouc  of  them,  keeping  up  an  aetire 
correspondence  with  the  tories  on  Staten  and  Long  Islands,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  neighborhood. 

Washington  took  an  early  occasion  to  address  an  urgent  letter 
to  tlio  committee  of  t^afety,  pointing  out  the  dangerous,  and  even 
treasonable  nature  of  this  correspondence.  He  had  more  weight 
and  influence  with  that  body  than  had  been  possessed  by  Geoertl 
Lcc,  and  procured  the  pa&agc  of  a  resolution  prohibiting,  ander 
severe  penalties,  all  intercourse  with  the  king^s  ships. 

Head-quarters,  at  this  time,  was  a  scene  of  inoeasant  toil  on 
the  part  of  the  commander-iik-chief,  his  secretaries  and  aides-de- 
camp. "  1  give  in  to  no  kind  of  amusements  myself,''  writes  he, 
*^and  consequently  those  about  me  can  have  none,  but  are  ood- 
fiued  from  morning  until  evening,  hearing  and  answering  applies^ 
tions  and  letters."  The  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington  was  i 
solace  in  the  midst  of  these  stern  military  cares,  and  dlffojed  a 
feminine  grace  and  decorum,  and  a  cheerful  spirit  over  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  head-c^uarters,  where  every  thing  ^^ 
conducted  with  simplicity  and  dignity.  The  wives  of  some  o' 
the  other  generala  and  officers  rallied  around  Mrs.  Washingt^ 
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)mi  fodftl  interconne  was  genenillj  at  an  end.  ''We  all  live 
liere,"  writes  a  lady  of  New  York,  ''  like  nuns  shut  up  in  a 
nmnerj.  No  society  with  the  town,  for  there  are  none  there  to 
Tint;  neither  can  we  go  in  or  out  after  a  certain  hour  without 
Ae  ooantenrign." 

In  addition  to  his  cares  about  the  security  of  New  York, 
Washington  had  to  provide  for  the  perilous  exigencies  of  the  army 
is  CtDida.  Since  his  arrival  in  the  city,  four  regiments  of 
tioops,  a  company  of  riflemen  and  another  of  artificers  had  been 
detaebed  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-general  Thompson,  and 
a  inrtber  corps  of  six  regiments  under  Brigadier-general  Sulli- 
Ytn,  with  orders  to  join  General  Thomas  as  soon  as  possible. 

Still  Congress  inquired  of  him,  whether  further  reioforce- 
Aents  to  the  aruiy  in  Canada  would  not  be  necessary,  and 
vkther  they  could  be  spared  from  the  army  in  New  York.  His 
vqdy  shows  the  peculiar  perplexities  of  his  situation,  and  the  tor- 
renting  uncertainty  in  which  he  was  kept,  as  to  where  the  next 
itorm  of  war  would  break.  ''With  respect  to  sending  more 
^foops  to  that  country,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  what  to  advise,  as  it 
V  impossible,  at  present,  to  know  the  designs  of  the  enemy. 
SiMmld  they  send  the  whole  force  under  (General  Howe  up  the 
^9f  St  Lawrence,  to  relieve  Quebec  and  recover  Canada,  the 
^^oops  gone  and  now  going,  will  be  insufficient  to  stop  their  pro- 
POB;  and,  should  they  think  proper  to  send  that,  or  an  equal 
fi^  this  way  from  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  possessing 
^iB  city  and  securing  the  navigation  of  Hudson^s  River,  the 
^^uops  left  here  will  not  be  sufficient  to  oppose  them;  and  yet,  for 
^7  thing  we  know,  I  think  it  not  improbable  they  may  attempt 
^^\  both  being  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them,  if  they 
^Y8  men.    I  oonld  wish,  indeed,  that  the  army  m  CvnauSi)^  tSckoraiA. 
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be  more  powerfully  reinforced ;  at  the  aune  timo,  I  am  eonooia 
that  the  tni#ting  of  this  important  post,  which  ia  now  beeome  ibe 
grand  magaiine  of  America,  to  the  handful  of  men  remiimng 
here,  is  running  too  great  a  risk.  The  securing  of  this  post  and 
lludson*s  River  is  to  us  also  of  m)  great  importance,  that  I  einnot, 
at  present,  adrise  the  sending  any  more  troops  from  hence;  on 
the  contrary,  the  general  officers  now  here,  whom  I  thon^t  it  my 
duty  to  consult,  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  increase  tbe 
army  at  this  place  with  at  least  ten  thousand  men;  eepeciallj 
when  it  is  considered,  that  from  this  place  only  the  annjin 
Canada  must  draw  its  supplies  of  ammunition,  proYisions,  and 
most  probably  of  men/' 

Washington  at  that  time  was  not  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
expedients  England  had  recently  resorted  to,  against  the  next 
campaign.  The  Buke  of  Brunswick,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Cassel,  Count  of  Hanao, 
had  been  subsidized  to  furnish  troops  to  assist  in  the  subjugation 
of  her  colonies.  Four  thousand  three  hundred  Brunswick  troope, 
and  nearly  thirteen  thousand  Hessians,  had  entered  tho  British 
service.  Beside  the  subsidy  exacted  by  the  German  princes,  tbej 
were  to  be  paid  seven  pounds  four  shillings  and  four  pence  ster- 
ling for  every  soldier  furnished  by  them,  and  as  much  more  for 
every  one  slain. 

Of  this  notable  arrangement,  Washington,  as  we  observed,  ^^ 
not  yet  aware.     "  The  designs  of  the  enemy,"  writes  he,  <»  are  too 
luuoh  behind  the  curtain  for  me  to  form  any  accurate  opinion  ^^ 
their  plan  of  operations  for  the  summer^s  campaign.     We  are  ^^^ 
to  wander,  therefore,  in  the  field  of  conjecture."  * 

*  Letter  to  the  PverideiLt  of  CongreH,  5tli  May. 
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1  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  had  vagae  accounts  of 
i  and  Hanoverian  troops  coming  over;''  but  it  was  not 
17th  of  May,  when  he  received  letters  from  General 
inclosing  others  from  the  commanders  in  Canada,  that 
in  what  direction  some  of  these  bolts  of  war  were 

and  this  caUs  for  some  further  particulars  of  the  cam- 
he  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence ;  which  we  shall  give  to 

in  the  ensuing  obapter. 


CHAPTEB   XX. 


ABXOLD  BUKKADU  QCIEBBC — HIS  DIFFTCTLTIBS — AMMITAL  OF  OKSIBAL  VQI»> 
TEB— OP  OEXEILil.    THOMAS — ABOBTITE  ATTEUrT    03I     QVXBBC — PUFiU- 

TlitXH   FOR    RETRKAT — tiORTIE   Of   CARLETOX RETRBAT  OP  TUB   J^MflTiW 

HALT   AT   rOIXT   IiESCHAMBAIXT — ALARM   IX  THE  OOLOXIEB   AT  TBI  U- 

TRRAT   OP     TUK   ARMY POriTLAR     CLAMOR   AOAISST    SCIIinrLBR— OASBm 

REFTTCO. 


Ix  a  former  chapter,  we  left  Arnold  before  the  walla  of  Qudiee, 
woundcdf  crippled,  almost  disabled,  yet  not  disheartened ;  bkdr 
adiug  that ''  proud  town  *'  with  a  force  inferior,  by  half,  in  nunber 
to  that  of  the  garrison.  For  his  gallant  eerrices,  Congress  pi«- 
moted  him  in  January  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-generaL 

Throughout  the  winter  he  kept  up  the  blockade  with  his  Bbt* 
tcrcd  army ;  though  had  Carlcton  ventured  upon  a  sortie,  k 
might  have  been  forced  to  decamp.  That  cautious  general,  hoff- 
ever,  remained  within  his  walls.  He  was  sure  of  reinfbroemciti 
from  England  in  the  spring,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  truated  toAi 
elemcutd  of  dissolution  at  work  in  the  besieging  army. 

Arnold,  in  truth,  had  difficulties  of  all  kinds  to  contend  wilk 
His  military  chest  was  exhausted;  his  troops  were  in  want  of 
necessaries ;  to  procure  supplies,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  t* 
the  paper  money  issued  by  Congress,  which  was  uncnmnt 
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the  Canadians ;  he  issned  a  prochimation  making  the  refusal  to 
take  it  in  payment  a  penal  offence.  This  only  produced  irritation 
and  disgust  As  the  terms  of  their  enlistment  expired,  his  men 
claimed  their  discharge  and  returned  home.  Sickness  also  thinned 
his  ranks ;  so  that,  at  one  time,  his  force  was  reduced  to  five 
hundred  men,  and  for  two  months,  with  all  his  recruitments  of 
raw  militia,  did  not  exceed  seven  hundred. 

The  &ilure  of  the  attack  on  Quebec  had  weakened  the  cause 
among  the  Canadians ;  the  peasantry  had  been  displeased  by  the 
conduct  of  the  American  troops ;  they  had  once  welcomed  them 
as  deliFerers ;  they  now  began  to  regard  them  as  intruders.  The 
seigneurs,  or  noblesse,  also,  feared  to  give  further  countenance 
to  an  invasion,  which,  if  defeated,  might  involve  them  in  ruin. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  discouragements,  Arnold  still  kept 
up  a  bold  face ;  cut  off  supplies  occasionally,  and  harassed  the 
place  with  alarms.  Having  repaired  his  batteries,  he  opened  a 
fire  upon  the  town,  but  with  little  effect ;  the  best  part  of  the 
artillerists,  with  Lamb,  their  capable  commander,  were  prisoners 
within  the  walls. 

On  the  1st  day  of  April,  General  Wooster  arrived  from  Mon- 
treal, with  reinforcements,  and  took  the  command.  The  day 
after  his  arrival,  Arnold,  by  the  falling  of  his  horse,  again 
received  an  injury  on  the  leg  recently  wounded,  and  was  disabled 
for  upwards  of  a  week.  Considering  himself  slighted  by  General 
Wooster,  who  did  not  consult  him  in  military  affairs,  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  until  he  should  be  recovered  from  his  lameness, 
and  repaired  to  Montreal,  where  he  took  command. 

General  Thomas  arrived  at  the  camp  in  the  course  of  April, 
and  found  the  army  in  a  forlorn  condition,  scattered  at  different 
posts,  and  on  the  island  of  Orleans.    It  was  numerically  in- 
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creased  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  men,  but  aereral  hundred 
were  unfit  for  service.  The  smallpox  had  made  great  rvngat. 
They  had  inoculated  each  other.  In  their  aick  and  delulitated 
state,  they  were  without  barracks,  and  almost  without  nedidiie. 
A  portion,  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired,  refused  to  do 
duty,  and  clamored  for  their  discharge. 

The  winter  was  over,  the  river  was  breaking  up,  reinfi>rceiiieiiti 
to  the  garrison  might  immediately  be  expected,  and  then  the  etse 
would  be  desperate.  Observing  that  the  river  about  Quebec  vn 
clear  of  ice,  General  Thomas  determined  on  a  bold  eflbrt  It 
was,  to  send  up  a  fire<ship  with  the  flood,  and,  while  the  alupi  in 
the  harbor  were  in  flames,  and  the  town  in  confusion,  to  scale  tbe 
walls. 

Accordingly,  on  the  third  of  May,  the  troops  turned  oat  with 
scaling  ladders;  tlie  fire-ship  camo  up  the  river  under  easy  nil, 
and  arrived  near  the  shipping  before  it  was  discovered.  It  mi 
fired  into.  The  crew  applied  a  slow  match  to  the  train  tod 
palled  off.  The  ship  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  but  the  flames  caught 
and  consumed  the  sails;  her  way  was  checked,  and  she  drifted  of 
harmlessly  with  the  ebbing  tide.  The  rest  of  the  plan  was,  of 
course,  abandoned. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  retreat  before  the  enemj 
should  be  reinforced.  Preparations  were  made  in  all  haste,  to 
embark  the  sick  and  the  military  stores.  While  this  was  taking 
place,  five  ships  made  their  way  into  the  harbor,  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  began  to  land  troops.  Thus  reinforced,  General  Carl^ 
ton  sallied  forth,  with  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  men.  We 
quote  his  own  letter  for  an  account  of  his  sortie.  *'  As  soon  as 
part  of  the  29th  regiment  with  the  marines,  in  all  about  two 
hundred,  were  landed,  they,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrh 
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lOD,  bj  this  time  much  improved,  and  in  high  spirts,  marched  out 
of  the  ports  of  St.  Iloais  and  St  Johns,  to  see  what  these  mighty 
boaalen  were  about  Thej  were  found  very  busy  in  their  prepa- 
latioDS  for  a  retreat  A  few  shots  being  exchanged,  the  line 
marched  forward,  and  the  place  was  soon  cleared  of  these  plun- 
derers." 

By  bia  own  account,  however,  these  "  mighty  boasters  "  had 
held  him  and  his  garrison  closely  invested  for  five  months ;  had 
hnmt  the  suburbs;  battered  the  walls;  thrown  red-hot  shot 
among  the  shipping;  made  repeated  and  daring  attempts  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault  and  stratagem,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for 
aoldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  even  judges  and  other  civil  officers 
to  mount  guard.*  One  officer  declares,  in  a  letter,  that  for 
d^ty  Bucceasive  nights  he  slept  in  his  clothes,  to  be  ready  in  case 
of  alarm. 

All  this,  too,  was  effected  by  a  handful  of  men,  exposed  in 
open  encampments  to  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter.  If  in 
truth  ihey  were  boasters,  it  must  be  allowed  their  deeds  were 
equal  to  their  words. 

The  Americans  were  in  no  condition  to  withstand  Carleton's 
Unlooked-for  attack  They  had  no  intrenchments,  and  could  not 
muster  three  hundred  men  at  any  point.  A  precipitate  retreat 
was  the  consequence,  in  which  baggage,  artillery,  every  thing  was 
abandoned.  Even  the  sick  were  left  behind;  many  of  whom 
crawled  away  from  the  camp  hospitals,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
woods,  or  among  the  Canadian  peasantry. 

General  Carleton  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  engage  in  a  pur- 
suit with  his  newly-landed  troops.     He  treated  the  prisoners  with 

*  Caiieion  to  Lord  George  Gennaine,  May  14. 

VOL,  ML — ^* 
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great  humanity,  and  caused  the  sick  to  be  sought  out  m  tiieir 
hiding-piaccA.  and  brought  to  the  genend  hoepitmb;  with  am- 
rancos,  that,  when  healed,  thej  should  hare  libertj  to  reton  to 
their  honic& 

General  Thomas  came  to  a  halt  at  Point  Desdiambualt,  aboot 
sixty  miles  above  Quebec,  and  called  a  council  of  war  to  oouida 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  enemy's  ships  were  hastening  ap  the 
St.  Lawrence ;  some  were  already  but  two  or  three  leagues  distaat 
The  camp  was  without  cannon;  powder*  forwarded  by  Genenl 
Schuyler,  had  ^len  into  the  enemy *!»  hands ;  there  were  not  pro- 
visions enough  to  subsist  the  army  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days:  the  men-of-war,  too,  might  run  up  the  river,  intercept  all 
their  resources,  and  reduce  them  to  the  same  extremity  they  had 
experienced  before  Quebec.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  ascend 
the  river  still  further. 

General  Thomas,  however,  determined  to  send  forward  the 
invalids,  but  to  remain  at  Point  Deschambault  with  aboat  fire 
hundred  u  en,  until  he  should  receive  orders  from  Montreal,  and 
learn  whether  such  supplies  could  be  forwarded  immediately  as 
would  enable  him  to  defend  his  position.* 

The  despatches  of  General  Thomas,  setting  forth  the  difss- 
trous  state  of  afiairs,  had  a  disheartening  effect  on  Schuyler,  who 
feared  the  army  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  Canada.  Washing- 
ton, on  the  contrary,  spoke  eheeringly  on  the  subject  "We 
must  not  despair.  A  manly  and  spirited  opposition  only  can 
insure  success,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  improring  the  advan- 
tage they  have  obtained.'*! 

He  regretted  that  the  troops  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  stand 

*  General  Thomas  to  Washington,  May  8th. 
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at  Point  Dcschambault,  but  hoped  they  would  maintain  a  post  as 
far  down  the  river  as  possible.  The  lower  it  was,  the  more  im* 
portant  would  be  the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  as  all  the 
ecrantrj  above  would  be  favorable,  and  furnish  assistance  and 
■apport;  while  all  below  would  necessarily  be  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy. 

The  tidings  of  the  reverses  in  Canada  and  the  retreat  of  the 
American  army,  had  spread  consternation  throughout  the  New 
Hampehire  Grants,  and  the  New  England  frontiers,  which  would 
now  be  laid  open  to  invasion.  Committees  of  towns  and  districts 
assembled  in  various  places,  to  consult  on  the  alarming  state  of 
aJEairs.  In  a  time  of  adversity,  it  relieves  the  public  mind  to 
hare  some  individual  on  whom  to  charge  its  disasters.  General 
Bchnyler,  at  present,  was  to  be  the  victim.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  prejudice  and  ill  will,  on  the  part  of  the  New  England 
people,  which  had  harassed  him  throughout  the  campaign,  and 
nearly  driven  him  from  the  service.  His  enemies  now  stigma- 
tised him  as  the  cause  of  the  late  reverses.  He  had  neglected, 
they  said,  to  forward  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  the  army  in 
Canada.  His  magnanimity  in  suffering  Sir  John  Johnson  to  go 
at  large,  while  in  his  power,  was  again  misconstrued  into  a  crime : 
he  had  thus  enabled  that  dangerous  man  to  renew  his  hostilities. 
Fimlly,  it  was  insinuated  that  he  was  untrue  to  his  country,  if 
not  positively  leagued  with  her  enemies. 

These  imputations  were  not  generally  advanced ;  and  when 
advmnoed,  were  not  generally  countenanced ;  but  a  committee  of 
King^s  County  appears  to  have  given  them  credence,  addressing  a 
letter  to  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  subject,  accompanied  by 
documents. 

Washington,  to  whom  Schujler^s  heart  had  \)ee\i  VA  q^ti 
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throughout  all  its  trials,  aod  who  knew  its  rectitude,  rocoifed  the 
letter  and  documents  with  indignation  and  disgust,  and  sonteopiei 
of  them  to  the  general  ^^  From  these,"  said  ho,  "  yoa  will 
readily  discoTcr  the  diabolical  and  insidious  arts  and  schemes 
carrying  on  bj  the  tories  and  friends  of  government  to  raise  dis- 
trust, dissensions,  and  divisions  among  us.  Having  the  utmotl 
confidence  in  your  integrity,  and  the  most  incontestable  proof  of 
your  great  attachment  to  our  common  oountry  and  its  interest,  I 
could  not  but  look  upon  the  charge  against  you  with  an  ^e  of 
disbelief,  and  sentiments  of  detestation  and  abhorrence;  nor 
should  I  have  troubled  you  with  the  matter,  had  I  not  been  io- 
formed  that  copies  were  sent  to  different  committees,  sod  to 
Governor  Trumbull,  which  I  conceived  would  get  abroad,  and 
that  you,  should  you  find  I  had  been  furnished  with  them,  wonld 
consider  my  suppressing  them  as  an  evidence  of  my  belief,  or  at 
best  of  my  doubts,  of  the  charges."  * 

We   will  go  forward,  and  give  the  sequel   of  this  matter. 
While  the  imputations  in  question  had  merely  floated  in  pablio 
rumor,  Schuyler  had  taken  no  notice  of  them ;  ^'  but  it  is  now,'^ 
writes  he  in  reply  to  Washington,  ^^  a  duty  which  I  owe  myself 
and  my  country,  to  detect  the  scoundrels,  and  the  only  means  d 
doing  this  is  by  requesting  that  an  immediate  inquiry  be  made 
into  the  matter;  when  I  trust  it  will  appear  that  it  was  mores 
scheme  calculated  to  ruin  me,  than  to  disunite  and  create  jeal* 
ousics  in  the  friends  of  America.     Your  Excellency  will,  there- 
fore, please  to  order  a  court  of  inquiry  the  soonest  possible ;  for 
I  cannot  sit  easy  under  such  an  infamous  imputation;  since  on 
this  extensive  continent,  numbers  of  the  most  respectable  charao- 

•  Yi'iLi&ani^Umto  Schuyler^  Msy  21. 
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ten  maj  not  know  what  jour  Exoellencj  and  Congrees  do  of  mj 
principlee  and  exertions  in  the  common  cause.'' 

He  further  adds:  "  I  am  informed  bj  persons  of  good  credit, 
that  about  one  hundred  persons,  living  on  what  are  commonly 
called  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  have  had  a  design  to  seize  me 
18  a  tory,  and  perhaps  still  have.  There  never  was  a  man  so  in* 
fiunouslj  scandalised  and  ill-treated  as  I  am." 

We  need  only  add,  that  the  Berkshire  committees  which,  in  a 
lime  of  agitation  and  alarm,  had  hastily  given  countenance  to 
these  imputations,  investigated  them  deliberately  in  their  cooler 
moments,  and  acknowledged,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  that  they 
were  satisfied  their  suspicions  respecting  General  Schuyler  were 
whoUy  groundless.  ''We  sincerely  hope,''  added  they,  ''his 
name  may  be  handed  down,  with  immortal  honor,  to  the  latest 
poflierity,  as  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  American  cause." 


OHAPTEB   XXI. 


OATBn  nan  to  niiLADBLmiA  with  tb«  ca3ui»a  DfATOiM    tautnin  w 

TIIK  BASK  or  MAJOB-OBJCBHAL — WAMIiaoltM  flOlUHmKD  ID  nOiJStL' 
Ml  I A — POTXAM  LCrr  III  OOMMAXD— CONFKBSSICB  WRH  OOSWBBi — AMJB 
AEltAifGKMBXri^— A  BOAIU>  OP  WAB  IXfflllilBD — ^THB  CUKTOmi  OP  XKW 
TOBK— MBA.  WASIUSIOTOll  Uf01-VLATS1>— BBKD  MADB  AUJUCABT-OBSnOUl*. 

As  the  rereraeB  in  Canada  would  affect  tbe  fortunes  of  the  Bero* 
lution  olsewhere,  Washington  sent  General  Gates  to  lay  the  des- 
patches concerning  them,  before  Congress.  "  His  military  expe- 
rience/* said  he,  **  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  utuation 
of  our  affairs,  will  enable  him  to  give  Congress  the  fullest  satis- 
faction about  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  at  this  alaim- 
ing  crisis;  and,  with  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
America,  he  will  have  a  claim  to  their  notice  and  favors.*' 

Scarce  had  Gates  departed  on  his  mission  (May  19th),  when 
Washington  himself  received  a  summons  to  Philadelphia,  to  advise 
with  Congress  concerning  the  opening  campaign.  He  was  in* 
formed  also  that  Gates,  on  the  16th  of  May,  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  Mifflin  to  that  of  brigadier- 
goncral,  and  a  wish  was  intimated  that  they  might  take  the  com- 
mand of  Boston. 

Washington  prepared  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia.    His  gen* 
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eral  orders  issued  on  the  19th  of  May,  show  the  anxious  situation 
of  affiurs  at  New  York.  In  case  of  an  alarm  the  respective  regi- 
ments were  to  draw  up  opposite  to  their  encampments  or  quar- 
ters, until  ordered  to  repair  to  the  alarm  posts.  The  alarm 
signals  for  regulars,  militia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
were,  in  the  day-time— two  cannon  fired  from  the  rampart  at 
Fort  George,  and  a  flag  hoisted  on  the  top  of  Washington's  head- 
quarters. In  the  night — two  cannon  fired  as  above,  and  two 
lighted  lanterns  hoisted  on  the  top  of  head-quarters.* 

In  his  parting  instructions  to  Putnam,  who,  as  the  oldest 
major-general  in  the  city,  would  have  the  command  during  his 
absence,  Washington  informed  him  of  the  intention  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  York  to  seize  the  principal  tories,  and 
disaffected  persons  in  the  city,  and  the  surrounding  country,  espe- 
cially on  Long  Island,  and  authorized  him  to  afibrd  military  aid, 
if  required,  to  carry  the  same  into  execution.  He  was  also  to 
send  Lord  Stirling,  Colonel  Putnam  the  engineer,  and  Colonel 
Knox,  if  he  could  be  spared,  up  to  the  Highlands,  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  forts  and  garrisons,  and  report  what  was  necessary  to 
put  them  in  a  posture  of  defence.     Their  garrisons  were  chiefly 

*  The  following  statement  of  the  batteries  at  New  York,  w«  find  dated 
Ma7  22d. 

The  Grand  Battery^  on  the  south  part  of  the  town. 

Fart  Georgej  immediately  above  it. 

WkUe  HaB  BatUrg,  on  the  left  of  the  Grand  Battery. 

Otftiier  Battery^  behind  General  Washington's  h^ad-quartera. 

Gienadier  BaUefy,  near  the  Brew  House  on  the  North  River. 

Jeney  Battay^  on  the  left  of  the  Grenadier  Battery. 

BagareTi  BiU  BedoiAij  on  Bayard's  HilL 

Spenetii  BedoiAt,  on  the  hill  where  his  brigade  is  encamped. 

Waiefiwyt  Battery  (fascines),  on  a  wharf  below  this  hill. 

Badkm*t  RedotAi,  on  a  hlU  near  the  Jews'  buiy\ng  gitOfusA. 
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composed  of  parU  of  a  regiment  of  New  York  troopSy  eomnnded 
bj  Colonel  James  Clinton,  of  Ulster  Coantj,  and  were  nid  to  be 
sufficient. 

The  general,  accompanied  bj  Mrs.  WaduDgton,  departed  from 
New  York  oo  the  21st  of  May,  and  tbey  were  iniited  by  Mr. 
Hancock,  the  President  of  Congress,  to  be  bis  gaests  during  tkir 
sojourn  at  Philadelphia. 

Lee,  when  he  heard  of  Washington's  visit  there,  augured  good 
effects  from  it  "  I  am  extremely  glad,  dear  general,^'  writes  lie. 
"  that  you  are  in  Philadelphia,  for  their  councils  sometimes  lack  a 
little  of  military  electricity.^' 

Washington,  in  his  conferences  with  Congress,  appears  to  haTe 
furnished  this  electricity.     He  roundly  expressed  his  conyictioD, 
that  no  accommodation  could  be  effected  with  Great  Britain,  on 
acceptable  terms.      Ministerialists  had  declared  in  Parliament, 
that,  the  sword  being  drawn,  the  most  coercive  measures  would  be 
persevered  in,  until  there  was  complete  submission.     The  recent 
subsidizing  of  foreign  troops  was  a  part  of  this  policy,  and  indi- 
cated unsparing  hostility.     A  protracted  war,  therefore,  was  in- 
evitable ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  on  successfully, 
with  the  Hcauty   force   actually    embodied,   and   with   transient 
cnliiftments  of  militia. 

In  consequence  of  his  representations,  resolutions  were  passed 
in  Congress  that  soldiers  should  be  enlisted  for  three  years,  with 
a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  recruit ;  that  the  army  at  New 
York  should  be  roinforq^d  until  the  1st  of  December,  with  thir- 
teen thousand  eight  hundred  militia ;  that  gondolas  and  fire-rafts 
nhould  be  built,  to  prevent  the  men-of-war  and  enemy's  ships 
from  coming  into  New  York  Bay,  or  the  Narrows ;  and  that  a 
flying  camp  of  ten  thousand  militia,  furnished  by  Pennsylvania, 
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Delaware  and  Marjlaud,  and  likewise  engaged  until  the  1st  De- 
cember, shoold  be  stationed  in  the  Jerseys  for  the  defence  of  the 
Middle  colonies.  Washington  was,  moreoyer,  empowered,  in  case 
of  emergency,  to  call  on  the  neighboring  colonies  for  temporary 
aid  with  their  militia. 

Another  important  result  of  his  conferences  with  Congress 
was  the  establishment  of  a  war  office.  Military  affairs  had  hither- 
to been  referred  in  Congress  to  committees  casually  appomted, 
.and  had  consequently  been  subject  to  great  irregularity  and  neg-  < 
leci.  Henceforth  a  permanent  committee,  entitled  the  Board  of 
War  and  Ordnance,  was  to  take  cognizance  of  them.  The  first 
board  was  composed  of  five  members;  John  Adams,  Colonel 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Roger  Sherman,  James  Wilson,  and  Edward 
Rutledge ;  with  Richard  Peters  as  secretary.  It  went  into  ope- 
ration on  the  12th  of  June. 

While  at  Philadelphia,  Washington  had  frequent  consultations 
with  George  Clinton,  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York,  cou- 
oerning  the  interior  defences  of  that  province,  especially  those 
eonnected  with  the  security  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
where  part  of  the  regiment  of  Colonel  James  Clinton,  the  brother 
of  the  delegate,  was  stationed.  The  important  part  which  these 
brothers  were  soon  to  act  in  the  military  affairs  of  that  province, 
and  ultimately  in  its  political  history,  entitles  them  to  a  special 
notice. 

They  were  of  the  old  Clinton  stock  of  England ;  being  descend- 
ed from  General  James  Clinton,  an  adherent  of  royalty  in  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars,  but  who  passed  over  to  Ireland,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  Their  father,  Charles  Chnton,  grandson  of  the 
general,*emigrated  to  America  in  1729,  and  settled  in  Ulster, 
now  Orange  Countj,  just  above  the  Higlilaiid%  ot  \k^  ^\k^a«cu 
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Though  not  more  tfaan  fifty  miles  from  tlie  city  of  New  York,! 
VM  At  tbat  time  on  the  borders  of  a  wilderness,  where  ( 
hooBC  had  at  times  to  be  a,  fortress.     Charles  Clintoo,  like 
nea  on  our  savage  frontier  in  those  days,  was  »  warrior  by  ueev^ 
tutj,  if  not  by  choice.     He  took  an  actire  part  in  Indiui  and 
Freuch  wars,  cnminanded  a  provincial  regiment  sUtioned  at  Ft^H 
Ilerkimer,  joined   in  the  expedition  under  General  BradslrO^H 
when  it  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  was  pre»eut  ^| 
the  rapture  of  Fort  Frontenac     His  mds,  Jame^  and  George. 
0  twenty,  the  other  seventeen  years  of  ttge,  served  lu  the  saune 
campaign,  the  one  as  captain,  the  other  113  lientenant  {  thus  tak- 
ing  an  early  lesson   in  that   echoot  of  American  soldiera,  th* 
French  war. 

Jame?,  whose  propensities  were  always  military,  cODtinacJ 
1  the  provincial  army  until  the  close  of  that  war :  and  after- 
wards, when  settled  on  an  estate  in  Uli^ter  County,  was  able  uiil 
active  iu  organizing  its  militia.  George  applied  himself  to  the 
law,  and  became  successful  at  the  bar,  iu  the  same  coUDtt, 
Their  father,  having  laid  aside  the  sword,  occupied  far  many 
years,  with  diBcernmcnt  and  integrity,  the  honorable  station  itf 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  died  in  Ulster  Coud- 
ly,  iu  1773,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  bis  age,  "  in  full  view  of 
that  revolution  in  which  his  sons  were  to  act  distingaiahed 
parts."  With  his  latest  breath  he  charged  them  "  to  stand  by  the 
liberties  of  their  country." 

They  needed  no  such  admonition.  From  the  very  first,  thcj 
had  been  heart  and  hand  in  the  cause.  George  had  championed  il 
for  years  in  the  New  York  legislature,  signatiiing  himself  by  hia 
Ecul  aa  one  of  an  intrepid  minority  iu  opposing  miniatcrial  a^ 
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presBion.     He  had  but  recently  taken  his  seat  as  delegate  to 
the  Continental  Congress. 

James  Clinton,  appointed  colonel  on  the  30th  of  June,  1775, 
had  senred  with  his  regiment  of  Now  York  troops  under  Mont- 
gomery at  the  siege  of  St  Johns,  and  the  capture  of  Montreal, 
after  which  he  had  returned  home.  He  had  subsequently  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  in  one  of  the  four  bat- 
talions raised  for  the  defence  of  New  York.  We  shall  soon  have 
ocoasioii  to  speak  further  of  these  patriot  brothers. 

The  preralence  of  the  small-pox  had  frequently  rendered 
Washington  uneasy  on  Mrs.  Washington's  account  during  her 
risits  to  the  army ;  he  was  relieved,  therefore,  by  her  submitting 
to  inoculation  during  their  sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  and  having  a 
very  favorable  time. 

He  was  gratified,  also,  by  procuring  the  appointment  of  his 
late  secretary,  Joseph  Reed,  to  the  post  of  adjutant-general, 
vacated  by  the  promotion  of  General  Gates,  thus  placing  him 
once  more  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER    XSII. 


Despatches  from  Ciuiada  coutinued  to  be  diaaatrous.  Geotm 
Anioid,  nLo  waa  in  coinmaud  at  Mootreai,  had  established  »  j>o-; 
on  the  Si.,  I-awreucc,  about  forty  miles  above  tbat  plaoe,  on  .- 
point  of  land  called  the  Cedars ;  wberc  be  bad  statiooed  Coluuu 
Bedel,  witb  about  four  bundrcd  men,  to  prevent  goods  Imog  I 
sent  to  the  enemy,  in  the  upper  country,  and  to  guard  ogainl  ' 
BUrprbe  from  tbem,  or  tbeir  Indians. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Colonel  Bcdcl  received  inleK:- 
gcncc*  that  a  large  body  of  British,  Canadians,  aud  Indiui^. 
under  tho  command  of  Captain  Forstcr,  wero  coming  down  from 
O^wegatcbie,  to  attack  Iiiui.  Leaving  Major  Butterfield  in  wn- 
mand  of  tho  post,  ho  hastened  down  to  Montreal  to  obtain  rein- 
forcements. Arnold  immediately  detached  one  bundrcd  mta, 
under  Major  Sbelburne,  and  prepared  to  follow  in  person,  wili 
a  much  greater  force.  In  the  raeau  time,  the  post  at  the  Cciiir- 
had  been  besieged,  and  Major  ButtcrGeid  intimidatod  into  a  i'-.- 
render,  by  &  threat  &om  Captain   Forater,  tbat  roBistaooe  would 
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provoke  a  massacre  of  his  whole  garrison  by  the  Indians.     The 
x^inforcementa  under  Major  Shelbome  were  assailed  within  four 
xniles  of  the  Cedars,  by  a  large  party  of  sayages,  and  captured 
aiflter  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  several  were  killed  on  both  sides. 
Arnold  received  word  of  these  disasters  while  on  the  march. 
Se  instantly  sent  forward  some  Caughnawaga  Indians,  to  over- 
take the  savages,  and  demand  a  surrender  of  the  prisoners ;  with 
m  threat  that,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  and  that  any  of  them  were  mur- 
dered, he  would  sacrifice  every  Indian  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
"would  follow  the  offenders  to  their  towns,  and  destroy  them  by 
fire  and  sword.     He  now  embarked,  four  hundred  of  his  men  in 
iMiteaux,  and  pushed  on  with  the  remainder  by  land.     Arriving 
at  St  Ann's,  above  the  rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence,  he  discov- 
ered several   of  the  enemy's  bateaux,  taking  the  prisoners  off 
from  an  island,  a  league  distant.     It  was  a  tormenting  sight,  as 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  relieve  them.     His  bateaux  were  a 
league  behind,  coming  up  the  rapids  very  slowly.     He  sent  sev- 
eral expresses  to  hurry  them.     It  was  sunset  before  they  arrived 
and  he  could  embark  all  his  people;  in  the  mean  time,  his  Caugh- 
nawaga messengers  returned  with  an  answer  from  the  savages. 
They  had  five  hundred  prisoners  collected  together,  they  said,  at 
Quinie  Chiens,  where  they  were  posted ;  should  he  offer  to  land 
and  attack  them,  they  would  kill  every  prisoner,  and  give  no 
quarter  to  any  who  should  fall  into  their  hands  thereafter. 

''  Words  cannot  express  my  feelings,"  writes  Arnold,  *^  at  the 
delivery  of  thb  message.  Torn  by  the  conflicting  passions  of 
revenge  and  humanity ;  a  sufficient  force  to  take  ample  revenge, 
raging  for  action,  urged  me  on  one  hand ;  and  humanity  for  five 
hundred  unhappy  wretches,  who  were  on  the  point  of  being 
I,  if  our  vengeance  was  not  delayed,  pleaded  cn^oaSkj 
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■trong  on  the  other.'^    In  this  utiuiioii,  he  ordered  the  boats 
to  row  immediately  for  the  ialand,  whiUier  he  had  seen  the  enemj^ 
taking  their  prisoners.     Before  he  reached  il,  the  aavages  haA 
conveyed  them  all   away,  excepting  five,  whom  he  foand  na-« 
ked,  and  almost  starved,  and  one  or  two,  whom,  being  unwell, 
they  had  butchered.     Arnold  now  poshed  for  Qninie  Ohienay 
about  four  miles  distant,  on  the  mainland.     Here  was  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy,  civilised  and  savage,  intrenched  and  fortified. 
As  Arnold  approached,  they  opened  a  fire  upon  his  boats,  witk. 
small  arms,  and  two  brass  six-pounders.     He  rowed  near  th^ 
land,  without  returning  a  shot.     By  this  time  it  was  too  dark  to 
distinguish  any  thing  on  shore,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the 
ground,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  return  to  St.  Johns. 

Here  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  determined  to 
attack  the  enemy  early  in  the  morning.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  a  flag  was  sent  by  Captain  Forster,  with  articles  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  which  had  been  entered  into  by  him  and 
Major  Sherburne.  As  the  terms  were  not  equal,  they  were  ob- 
joctod  to  by  Arnold,  and  a  day  passed  before  they  were  adjusted - 
A  cartel  was  then  signed,  by  which  the  prisoners,  consisting  o€ 
two  majors,  nine  captains,  twenty  subalterns,  and  fbor  hnndre<3> 
and  forty-three  privates,  were  to  be  exchanged  for  an  equal  nun^'^ 
ber  of  British  prisoners  of  the  same  rank,  and  were  to  be  seo^ 
to  the  south  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Ganghnawaga^ 
whence  to  return  to  their  homes.  Nine  days  were  allowed  fof 
the  delivery  of  the  prisoners,  during  which  time  hostilities  ahoul^l' 
be  suspended. 

Arnold,  in  a  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  Congress  then  at^ 
Montreal,  giving  an  account  of  this  arrangement,  expressed  hi^ 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  king^s  officers,  in  employiiif 
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savages  to  soreen  their  batcbericfl,  and  suffering  their  prisoners  to 
be  killed  in  oold  blood.  "  I  intend  being  with  you  this  eyening," 
added  he,  '^  to  consult  on  some  effectual  measures  to  take  with 
these  savages,  and  still  more  savage  British  troops,  who  are  still 
at  Quinie  Chiens.  As  soon  as  our  prisoners  are  released,  I  hope 
it  will  be  in  our  power  to  take  ample  vengeance,  or  nobly  fall  in 
the  attempt."  * 

The  accounts  which  reached  Washington  of  these  affairs  were 
vague  and  imperfect,  and  kept  him  for  some  days  in  painful  sus- 
pense. The  disasters  at  the  Cedars  were  attributed  entirely  to 
the  base  and  cowardly  conduct  of  Bedel  and  Butterworth,  and 
he  wrote  to  Schuyler  to  have  good  courts  appointed,  and  bring 
ihem,  and  every  other  officer  guilty  of  misconduct,  to  trial. 

"  The  situation  of  our  affairs  in  Canada,''  observes  he,  "  is 
truly  alarming.  I  sincerely  wish  the  next  letters  from  the  north- 
ward may  not  contain  the  melancholy  advices  of  General  Arnold's 
defeat,  and  the  loss  of  Montreal.  The  most  vigorous  exertions 
will  be  necessary  to  retrieve  our  circumstances  there,  and  I  hope 
you  will  strain  every  nerve  for  that  purpose.  Unless  it  can  be 
done  now,  Canada  will  be  lost  to  us  for  ever." 

While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  these  concerns,  letters  from 
Schuyler  showed  that  mischief  was  brewing  in  another  quarter. 

Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  accompanied  by  the  Sachem  Brant  and 
the  Butlers,  had  been  holding  councils  with  the  Indians,  and  do- 
signed,  it  was  said,  to  come  back  to  the  Mohawk  country,  at  the 
head  of  a  British  and  savage  force.  A  correspondence  was 
carried  on  between  him  and  his  cousin.  Sir  John  Johnson,  who 

•  Arnold  to  the  Commis.  of  Cong.  27th  May. 
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was  nid  to  be  preparing  to  co-opente  with  Ui  Sootdi  depeahnti 
and  Indian  allies. 

Considering  this  a  breach  of  Sir  John's  parole,  Sdivjler  hid 
sent  Colonel  Elias  Dayton  with  a  force  to  apprehend  him.  Sr 
John,  with  a  number  of  his  armed  tenants,  retreated  for  refoge 
among  the  Indians,  on  the  borders  id  the  lakes.  Dayton  took 
temporary  poaseasion  of  Johnson  Hall,  placed  guards  aboat  it, 
seised  upon  Sir  John's  papers,  and  read  them  in  preseneeof 
Lady  Johnson,  and  snbsequently  conveyed  her  ladyship  as  a  kind 
of  hostage  to  Albany. 

Shortly  afterwards  came  further  intelligence  of  the  dengm 
of  the  Johnsons.     Sir  John,  with  his  Scotch  warriors  and  Indiia 
allies,  was  said  to  be  actually  coming  down  the  ralley  of  the 
Mohawk,  bent  on  revenge,  and  prepared  to  lay  every  thing  waste; 
and  Schuyler  collecting  a  force  at  Albany  to  oppose  him.     Wssb- 
ington  instantly  wrote  to  Schuyler,  to  detach  Colonel  Dayton  with 
his  regiment  on  that  service,  with  instructions  to  secure  a  post 
where  Fort  Stanwix  formerly  stood,  in  the  time  of  the  Frendi 
war.     As  to  Schuyler  himself,  Washington,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bilitv,  directed  him  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Six  Nations,  and 
with  any  others  whom  he  and  his  brother  commissioners  on  Indian 
affairs  might  think  necessary,  and  secure  their  active  services, 
without  waiting  further  directions   from   Congress;   that  body 
having  recently  resolved  to  employ  Indian  allies  in  the  war,  the 
enemy  having  set  the  example. 

''•  We  expect  a  bloody  summer  in  New  York  and  Canada," 
writes  Washington  to  his  brother  Augustine,  '^  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  we  are  not,  cither  in  men  or  arms,  prepared  for  it 
However,  it  b  to  be  hoped,  that,  if  our  cause  b  just,  as  I  most 
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T<digioiid7  beliere  it,  the  same  Providence  which  has  in  many 
instances  appeared  for  us,  will  still  go  on  to  afford  its  aid." 

Lord  Stirling,  who,  by  Washington's  orders,  had  visited  and 
inspected  the  defences  in  the  Highlands,  rendered  a  report  of 
their  condition,  of  which  we  give  the  purport.  Fort  Montgom- 
«ry,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Highlands,  was  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  riyer,  north  of  Dunderberg  (or  Thunder  Hill).  It  was  situated 
on  a  bank  one  hundred  feet  high.  The  river  at  that  place  was 
about  half  a  mile  wide.  Opposite  the  fort  was  the  promontory 
of  Anthony's  Nose,  many  hundred  feet  high,  accessible  only  to 
goats,  or  men  expert  in  climbing.  A  body  of  riflemen  stationed 
here,  might  command  the  decks  of  vessels.  Fort  Mon^mery 
appeared  to  Lord  Stirling  the  proper  place  for  a  guard  post 

Fort  Constitution  was  about  six  miles  higher  up  the  river,  on 
a  rocky  island  of  the  same  name,  at  a  narrow  strait  where  the 
Hudson,  shouldered  by  precipices,  makes  a  sudden  bend  round 
West  Point.  A  redoubt,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stirling,  would 
be  needed  on  the  point,  not  only  for  the  preservation  of  Fort 
Constitution,  but  for  its  own  importance. 

The  garrison  of  that  fort  consisted  of  two  companies  of 
Colonel  James  Clinton's  regiment,  and  Captain  Wisner's  company 
of  minute  men,  in  all  one  hundred  and  sixty  rank  and  file.  Fort 
Montgomery  was  garrisond  by  three  companies  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, about  two  hundred  rank  and  file.  Both  garrisons  were 
miserably  armed.  The  direction  of  the  works  of  both  forts  was 
in  the  hands  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  New  York.  The  general  command  of  the  post«  required 
to  be  adjusted.  Several  persons  accused  of  being  '^notorious 
iories,"  had  recently  been  sent  into  Fort  Montgomery  by  the 
VOL,  u.-— 10 
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district  oommitteet  of  the  eonntifli  of  Albany,  DntdMi  ad 
Westchester,  with  directions  to  the  oomnumding  efieers,  to  ksep 
them  mt  hard  labor  until  their  forther  order.  Thqr  wen  ODfloyed 
Qp<m  the  fortifications. 

In  view  of  all  these  circnmstanoes,  Washington,  on  the  UA 
of  June,  ordered  Colonel  James  Clinton  to  take  command  of  both 
posts,  and  of  all  the  troops  stationed  at  them.     He  seemed  aft 
custodian  for  them,  having  been  a  soldier  from  his  youth ;  brov^t 
up  on  a  frontier  subject  to  Indian  alarms  and  inounrions,  and 
acquainted  with  the  strong  points  and  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands- 
King's  Bridge,  and  the  heights  adjacent,  considered  by  Gener^ 
Lee  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  communication  between  Nef^ 
York  and  the  mainland,  and  to  the  security  of  the  Hudson, 
reconnoitred  by  Washington  on  horseback,  about  the  middle  of 
the  month ;  ordering  where  works  should  be  laid  out     Breast- 
works were  to  be  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the  bridge,  and  an 
advanced  work  (subsequently  called  Fort  Independence)  was  to 
bo  built  beyond  it,  on  a  hill  commanding  Spyt  den  Duivel  Creek, 
as  that  inlet  of  the  Hudson  b  called,  which  links  it  with  the 
Harlacm  River. 

A  strong  work,  intended  as  a  kind  of  citadel,  was  to  crown  a 
rocky  height  between  two  and  three  miles  south  of  the  bridge, 
commanding  the  channel  of  the  Hudson;  and  below  it  were  to 
be  redoubts  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Je£Erey's  Point  In 
honor  of  the  general,  the  citadel  received  the  name  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington. 

Colonel  Rufus  Putnam  .was  the  principal  engineer,  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  works.  General  Mifflin  encamped  in  their 
vicinity,  with  part  of  the  two  battalions  from  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
employed  in  their  construction,  aided  by  the  militia. 
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Wlifle  these  preparations  were  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
Hudson,  the  works  about  Brooklyn  on  Long  Island  were  carried 
on  with  great  actiTitj,  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
Greene.  In  a  word,  the  utmost  exertions  were  made  at  every 
point,  to  put  the  city,  its  enyirons,  and  the  Hudson  River,  in  a 
state  of  defence,  before  the  arrival  of  another  hostile  armament 
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urrssAT  OP  oestekal  tsomas — mi  death — okvebal  ■ulutasi  xv  oomkaid 

— SOOIB  OS  THE  SOBRL — aANOUUE  EXPBCTATlOSn  OT  •ULUTAX — WAHOmh 
TOH'S  opinion  op  8CLUVA1I*8  CHABACnCS — OATES  APPODITED  TO  THE  OOH- 
MAJTD  IN  CANADA — REINPORCEMENTi  OP  THE  ENEMY — REVKKSCB — THOHnOl 
CAFTURED — EET1tE.iT  OP  SULLIVAN— CLOSE  OP  THE  INVASION  OP  CANADA. 

Operations  in  Canada  were  drawing  to  a  diaastrons  close.  Gkn- 
eral  Thomas,  finding  it  impossible  to  make  a  stand  at  Point 
Desehambanlt,  had  continued  hb  retreat  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sorel,  where  he  found  General  Thompson  with  part  of  the  troops 
detached  by  Washington,  from  New  York,  who  were  making  some 
preparations  for  defence.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  was  taken 
ill  with  the  small-pox,  and  removed  to  Ghamblee.  He  had 
prohibited  inoculation  among  his  troops,  because  it  put  too  many 
of  their  scanty  number  on  the  sick  list ;  he  probably  fell  a  victim 
to  his  own  prohibition,  as  he  died  of  that  malady  on  the  2d  of 
June. 

On  his  death,  General  Sullivan,  who  had  recently  arrived  with 
the  main  detachment  of  troops  from  New  York,  succeeded  to  the 
command ;  General  Wooster  having  been  recalled.  He  advanced 
immediately  with  hb  brigade  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel,  where  he 
found  (General  Thompson  with  but  very  few  troops  to  defend  that 
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St,  haying  detached  Colonel  St.  Clair,  with  six  or  seven  hundred 
^Xien,  to  Three  Rivers,  about  fifty  miles  down  the  St  Lawrence, 
^  give  check  to  an  advanced  corps  of  the  enemy  of  about  eight 
liondred  regulars  and  Canadians,  under  the  veteran  Scot,  Colonel 
Haolean.     In  the  mean  time  General  Thompson,  who  was  lefb 
iirith  but  two  hundred  men  to  defend  his  post,  was  sending  off  his 
mok  and  his  heavy  baggage,  to  be  prepared  for  a  retreat,  if  neces- 
sary.    "  It  reaUy  was  affecting,"  writes  Sullivan  to  Washington, 
"to  see  the  banks  of  the  Sorel  lined  with  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, leaping  and  clapping  their  hands  for  joy,  to  see  me  arrive ; 
it  gave  no  less  joy  to  General  Thompson,  who  seemed  to  be  wholly 
Ibrsakenj  and  left  to  fight  against  an  unequal  force  or  retreat 
before  them." 

Sullivan  proceeded  forthwith  to  complete  the  works  on  the 
Sorel ;  in  the  mean  time  he  detached  (General  Thompson  with 
additional  troops  to  overtake  St.  Clair,  and  assume  command  of 
the  whole  party,  which  would  then  amount  to  two  thousand  men. 
He  was  by  no  means  to  attack  the  encampment  at  Three  Rivers, 
unless  there  was  great  prospect  of  success,  as  his  defeat  might 
prove  the  total  loss  of  Canada.  "  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the  troops  you  command,"  says 
Sullivan  in  his  instructions,  "  and  doubt  not  but,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  kind  Providence,  you  will  open  the  way  fi:>r  our  recover- 
ing that  ground  which  former  troops  have  so  shamefully  lost" 

Sullivan's  letter  to  Washington,  written  at  the  same  time,  b 
lull  of  sanguine  anticipation.  It  was  his  fixed  determination  to 
gain  post  at  Deschambault,  and  fortify  it  so  as  to  make  it  inac- 
cessible. <*  The  enemy's  ships  are  now  above  that  place,"  writes 
be;  "  but  if  General  Thompson  succeeds  at  Three  Rivers,  I  will 
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noon  remo76  the  ihipe  below  Bieheliea  Falls,  tad  after  tbl, 
approach  Quebec  as  fast  as  possible.^ 

*'  Our  affairs  here/*  adcJH  he,  ^  have  taken  a  Btrange  torn  nnee 
our  arrival.  The  Canadiana  arc  flockiDg  bj  hundreds  to  take  a 
part  with  us.  The  only  reason  of  their  disafieoUon  was,  beeanse 
our  exertions  were  so  feeble  that  they  doubted  much  of  our 
success,  and  even  of  our  ability  to  protect  them. 

*'  I  venture  to  assure  you,  and  the  Congress,  that  I  can  in  a 
few  days  reduce  the  army  to  order,  and  with  the  asristance  ni  a 
kind  Providence,  put  a  new  faoe  to  our  affairs  here,  which  a  few 
days  since  seemed  almost  impossible." 

The  letter  of   Sullivan    gave  Washington  an    unexpeeted 
gleam  of  sunshine.     ''  Before  it  came  to  hand,^'  writes  he  in 
reply,  **  I  almost  dreaded  to  hear  from  Canada,  as  my  advices 
seemed  to  promise  nothing  favorable,  but  rather  further  misfor 
tunes.     But  I  now  hope  that  our  affitirs,  from  the  coniiieed, 
distracted,  and  almost  forlorn  state  in  which  you  found  them,  irill 
change,  and  assume  an  aspect  of  order  and  success.'^     Still  Us 
sagacious  mind  perceived  a  motive  for  this  &vorable  coloring  of 
affairs.     Sullivan  was  aiming  at  the  command  in  Canada;  and 
Washington  soberly  weighed  his  merits  for  the  appointment,  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  Congress.     "  He  is  active,  spirited,  and 
sealously  attached  to  the  cause.     He  has  his  wants,  and  he  has 
his  foibles.     The  latter  are  manifested  in  his  little  tincture  of 
vanity,  and  in  an  over-desire  of  being  popular,  which  now  and 
then  lead  him  into  embarrassments.     His  wants  are  common  to 
ns  all.     He  wants  experience  to  move  upon  a  grand  scale;  for 
the  limited  and  contracted  knowledge,  which  any  of  us  have  in 
military  matters,  stands  in  very  little  stead."    This  want  waa 
overbalanced,  on  the  part  of  General  Sullivan,  by  sound  judgment, 
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eomo  acquftintance  with  men  and  books,  and  an  enterprising 
genius. 

*'  As  the  secarltj  of  Canada  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  these  colonies,"  adds  Washington,  *'  I  should  like 
to  know  the  aentiments  of  Congress,  respecting  the  nomination 
of  anj  officer  to  that  command.  The  character  I  have  drawn 
of  General  Sullivan  is  just,  according  to  my  ideas  of  him.  Con* 
gress  will  therefore  determine  upon  the  propriety  of  continuing 
him  in  Canada,  or  sending  another,  as  they  shall  see  fit."  * 

Soaroe  had  Washington  despatched  this  letter,  when  he 
leoeived  one  from  the  President  of  Congress,  dated  the  18th  of 
JnnOi  informing  him  that  Major-general  Gates  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  forces  in  Canada,  and  requesting  him  to 
expedite  his  departure  as  soon  as  possible.  The  appointment 
of  Gates  has  been  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Eastern  delo- 
gatea,  with  whom  he  was  a  favorite ;  indeed,  during  his  station 
at  Boston,  he  had  been  highly  successful  in  cultivating  the  good 
graces  of  the  New  England  people.  He  departed  for  his  com- 
mand on  the  26th  of  June,  vested  with  extraordinary  powers 
for  the  r^^nlation  of  afiiedrs  in  that  '^  distant,  dangerous,  and 
shifting  scene."  "  I  would  fain  hope,"  writes  Washington,  "  his 
arrival  there  will  give  our  aflE^irs  a  complexion  different  from 
what  they  have  worn  for  a  long  time  past,  and  that  many  essen- 
tial benefits  will  result  from  it" 

Despatches  just  received  from  (General  Sullivan,  had  given 
a  different  picture  of  affairs  in  Canada  from  that  contained  in 
his  previous  letter.  In  foct,  when  he  wrote  that  letter,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  actual  force  of  the  enemy  in  Canada,  which  had 

•  Waihfaigtmi  to  the  President  of  Ck>iigiess,  July  12^  1776. 
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recentlj  been  augmented  to  about  13,000  men ;  flevenl  raginNtbi 
having  arrived  from  Ireland,  one  from  England,  another  from 
General  Howe,  and  a  body  of  Brunswick  troops  under  the  Bann 
Reidcscl.     Of  these,  the  greater  part  were  on  the  waj  up  from 
Quebeo  in  divisions,  by  land  and  water,  with  Oenerals  Carlson, 
Burgoync,  Philips  and  Reidesel ;  while  a  considerable  number 
under  Gkneral  Fraser  had  arrived  at  Three  Rivdrs,  and  otheii| 
under  General  Nesbit,  lay  near  them  on  board  of  transports^ 

SuIlivan^s  despatch,  dated  on  the  8th  of  June,  at  the  moitk 
of  the  Sorcl,  began  in  his  former  sanguine  vein,  anticipating 
the  success  of  Gkncral  Thompson's  expedition  to  Three  Riven 
'^  He  has  proceeded  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  made  his  attad[ 
at  daylight,  for  at  that  time  a  very  heavy  cannonading  Ix^giB, 
which  lasted  with  some  intervals  to  twelve  oVlocL  It  is  now 
near  one  p.  m.  ;  the  firing  has  ceased,  except  some  irregular  firixi|; 
with  cannon,  at  a  considerable  distance  of  time  one  from  the 
other.  At  eight  o'clock  a  very  heavy  firing  of  small-arms  wis 
heard  even  here,  at  the  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  I  am 
almost  certain  that  victory  has  declared  in  our  favor,  as  the 
irregular  firing  of  the  cannon  for  such  a  length  of  time  after  the 
small-arms  ceased,  shows  that  our  men  are  in  possession  of  the 
ground." 

The  letter  was  kept  open  to  ^ve  the  particulars  of  this  sup- 
posed victory ;  it  closed  with  a  dismal  reverse.  General  Thomp- 
son had  coasted  in  bateaux  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  that 
expan£«  called  Lake  St.  Pierre,  and  arrived  at  Nicole te,  where 
he  found  St  Clair  and  his  detachment  He  crossed  the  river 
in  the  night,  and  landed  a  few  miles  above  Three  Rivers,  intend- 
ing to  surprise  the  enemy  before  daylight;    he  was  not  aware 
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at  the  time  that  additional  troops  had  airived  under  General 
Borgojne. 

After  landing,  he  marched  with  rapidity  toward  Three  Rivers, 
Imt  was  led  hj  treacherous  guides  into  a  morass,  and  obliged  to 
return  back  nearly  two  miles.     Day  broke,  and  he  was  discovered 
from  the  ships.     A  cannonade  was  opened  upon  his  men  as  they 
made  their  way  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a  half  through  a  swamp. 
At  length  they  arrived  in  sight  of  Three  Rivers,  but  it  was  to  find 
a  large  force  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  under  General  Fnuser, 
by  whom  they  were  warmly  attacked,  and  after  a  brief  stand 
thrown  in  confusion.     Thompson  attempted  to  rally  his  troops, 
tnd  partly  succeeded,  until  a  fire  was  opened  upon  them  in  rear 
by  Nesbit,  who  had  landed  from  his  ships.     Their  rout  now  was 
complete.     G^eral  Thompson,  Colonel  Irvine,  and  about  two 
hundred  men  were  captured,  twenty-five  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
jmrsaed  for  several  miles  through  a  deep  swamp.     After  great 
fittigues  and  sufferings,  they  were  able  to  get  on  board  of  their 
lioata,  which  had  been  kept  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.     In  these  they  made  their  way  back  to  the  Sorel,  bring- 
ing (General  Sullivan  a  sad  explanation  of  all  the  firing  he  had 
Iieard,  and  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the  overpowering  force 
that  was  coming  up  the  river. 

'*  This,  my  dear  general,"  writes  Sullivan,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  letter,  *'  is  the  state  of  this  unfortunate  enterprise.  What 
jon  will  next  hear  I  cannot  say.  I  am  every  moment  informed 
of  the  vast  number  of  the  enemy  which  have  arrived.  I  have 
only  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  rank  and  filei 
Most  of  the  officers  seem  discouraged,  and,  of  course,  their  men. 
I  am  employed  day  and  night  in  fortifying  and  securing  my 
YOh.  n. — 10* 
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van,  mm  bwni^Lutd  i*  koU  it  as  lamg  m  a  pom  viH 

H«  kai.  TTiiwii-  mUt  tke  Jfifffgiii  ranlre  to  Menl  tka 
<^  u*  ScreL  Mi  vu  lafcwid  to  ahndoa  it  lij  tka 
«f  kk  «&eam,  ad  tko  eridoit  uiwiUbf 
aes  c€  Jut  trw^A.  DfeauMtiiag  kit  koSterioi,  tkerefare,  hs 
rtiraa^d  nk  kasi  util^cry  ud  norcs.  j«gt  befora  tbe  arrnil 
rX  tke  CKBT.  ud  m  f  ^Ooved,  viep  bj  stq»  akNig  tke  Sord, 
br  a  fftroog  cdsBa  «Ddcr  Gcnenl  Bozgojae. 

Ob  tke  Htk  oC  Jaw,  ke  was  jocned  by  Gcaeral  AnoU  witk 
tkr«e  knadrvd  bcb.  tke  garrisoa  of  Mootreal«  wko  had  enmei 
at  I/9B^iiefl  jm«t  ia  tiaw  to  escape  a  large  detadunent  of  the 
eDemj.  Thus  reiaforced.  and  tke  eracnation  of  Canada  being 
detennined  oa  in  a  coondl  of  var.  SalliTan  svicoeeded  in  destroj- 
ing  e? erj  thing  at  Ckamblee  and  Sl  Johns  that  he  eonld  nol 
earrj  awaj.  breaking  down  bridges,  and  lesring  forts  and  residf 
in  flames,  and  oontinoed  bis  retreat  to  the  Isle  anx  Notx,  where 
he  made  a  halt  for  some  dajs,  until  he  should  receiye  positire 
orders  from  Washington  or  General  Schajler.  In  a  letter  to 
Washington,  he  observes,  ^  I  am  extremeW  sorry  it  was  not  m 
mj  power  to  fulfil  jonr  Excellency's  wishes,  by  leading  on  oor 
troops  to  victory."  AAer  stating  the  reason  of  his  &ilare,  be 
a/Jfls,  ^  I  think  we  shall  secore  all  the  poblio  stores  and  baggage 
of  the  army,  and  secare  our  retreat  with  very  little  k8i> 
Wh<;thcr  we  shall  have  well  men  enough  to  carry  them  on,  I 
much  doubt,  if  we  don't  remove  quickly ;  unless  Heaven  is 
|flciiH4;<i  to  restore  health  to  this  wretched  army,  now,  perhaps 
iliif  iiiOHt  pitiful  one  that  ever  was  formed/' 

Tliu  low,  unhealthy  situation  of  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  obliged 
him  soon  to  remove  hia  camp  to  the  Isle  la  Motto,  whenee,  on 
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reodying  orders  to  that  effect  from  General  Schayler,  he  ulti- 
matelj  embarked  with  his  forces,  sick  and  well,  for  Crown  Point. 
Thus  ended  this  famous  invasion ;  an  enterprise  bold  in  its 
oonceptioiis,  daring  and  hardy  in  its  execution ;  full  of  ingenious 
expedients,  and  haiardous  exploits ;  and  which,  had  not  unfore- 
seen eircnmstanoes  oounteracted  its  well-devised  plans,  might 
hare  added  all  Canada  to  the  American  confederacy. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


Nuuun  or  ihs  onacr  jkOAUtwr  mew  tobk  ajkd  tbb  Hmiai — flot  or 

A3tD  THS  TOKn»— ABBITAL  OT  A  FLKIT^AUUaf  FOCTi — nKACOKBT  VF 

HOWK  ATlZAXm 


T03r*S  nUET  ABATlOSnw 


The  great  aim  of  the  British,  at  present,  was  to  get  posseaBion  of 
New  York  and  the  Hodson,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  military 
operations.  This  they  hoped  to  effect  on  the  arriral  of  a  power- 
ful armament,. hourly  expected,  and  designed  for  operations  on 
the  seaboard. 

At  this  critical  juncture  there  was  an  alarm  of  a  con^iracy 
among  the  tories  in  the  city  and  on  Long  Island,  suddenly  to 
take  up  arms  and  co-operate  with  the  British  troops  on  their 
arrival.  The  wildest  reports  were  in  circulation  concerning  it 
Some  of  the  tories  were  to  break  down  King's  Bridge,  others 
were  to  blow  up  the  magazines,  spike  the  guns,  and  massacre  all 
the  field-officers.  Washington  was  to  be  killed  or  delivered  up  to 
the  enemy.  Some  of  his  own  body-guard  were  said  to  be  in  the 
plot 

Several  publicans  of  the  city  were  pointed  out,  as  baring  aided 

or  abetted  the  plot     One  was  landlord  of  the  Highlander,  at  the 

"ner  of  Bearer  Street  and  Broadway.     Another  dispeoaed 
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liquor  under  the  sign  of  Robin  Hood.  Another  named  Lowry, 
deaoribed  as  »  ''  fat  man  in  a  blue  coat/'  kept  tavern  in  a  low 
house  opposite  the  Oswego  market  Another,  James  Honlding, 
kept  a  beer  house  in  Tryon  Row,  opposite  the  gates  of  the  upper 
barracks.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  network  of  corruption  and 
treachery  had  been  woven  throughout  the  city  by  means  of  these 
liquor  dealers.  One  of  the  most  noted,  however,  was  Corbie, 
whose  tavern  was  said  to  be  ^^  to  the  south-east  of  General  Wash- 
ington's house,  to  the  westward  of  Bayard's  Woods,  and  north 
of  Lispenard's  Meadows,"  from  which  it  would  appear  that,  at 
that  time,  the  general  was  quartered  at  what  was  formerly  called 
Richmond  Hill ;  a  mansion  surrounded  by  trees,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  in  rather  an  isolated  situation. 

A  committee  of  the  New  York  Congress,  of  which  John  Jay 
was  churman,  traced  the  plot  up  to  Governor  Tryon,  who,  from 
his  safe  retreat  on  shipboard,  acted  through  agents  on  shore. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  David  Matthews,  the  tory 
mayor  of  the  city.  He  was  accused  of  disbursing  money  to 
enlist  men,  purchase  arms,  and  corrupt  the  soldiery. 

Washington  was  authorized  and  requested  by  the  committee, 
to  cause  the  mayor  to  be  apprehended,  and  all  his  papers  secured. 
Matthews  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Flatbush  on  Long  Island, 
at  no  great  distance  from  General  Greene's  encampment  Wash- 
ington transmitted  the  warrant  of  the  committee  to  the  general 
on  the  21st,  with  directions  that  it  should  "  be  executed  with  pre- 
cision, and  exactly  by  one  o'clock  of  the  ensuing  morning,  by  a 
careful  officer.'^ 

Precisely  at  the  hour  of  one,  a  detachment  from  Greene's  brig- 
ade sorrounded  the  house  of  the  mayor,  and  secured  his  person  ^ 
bat  no  p^pen  wen  found,  though  diligent  seart&i  inA  inadA. 
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Knmerous  other  arreeta  took  place,  and  among  the  Daiiil>a, 
Boroe  of  Wn^iogton's  bodj-guard.  A  great  diouaf  fell  aym 
the  lories.  Some  of  those  on  Long  Island  who  had  pTOCMded  y< 
arm  themselves,  finding  the  plot  discovered,  sought  refuge  in 
voods  and  moras:<eEi.  Washington  directed  that  those  ureM"i 
vho  belonged  to  the  &rmy,  should  be  tried  by  »  oourt-mulial,  ui 
the  re^  handed  over  to  the  secular  power. 

According  to  statements  made  before  the  committee,  £tr 
guineas  bounty  was  offered  by  OoTernor  Tryon  to  each  man  wh> 
should  enter  the  king's  serrice;  with  a  promise  of  two  hundwii 
ncres  of  land  for  himaelf,  one  hundred  for  his  wife,  and  fiflj  hi 
each  child.  The  men  thus  recruited  were  to  act  on  shoK,  u  m- 
operation  with  the  king's  troops  when  they  came. 

Corbie's  tavern,  near  Washington's  quarters,  was  a  kind  oi 
rcndeivous  of  the  conspirators.     There  one  Gilbert  ForbM,  > 
gunsmith,  *'  a  short,  thick  man,  witli  a  white  coat,*'  enlisted  aa, 
gave  them  money,  aud  "  swore  them  on  the  book  to  aecncj/    . 
From  this  house  a  correspondence  was  kept  Dp  with  OevEfMT  I 
Tryon  on  shipboard,  through  a  "  mulatto-colored  ucgro,  ditMB^ 
in  blue  clothes."     At  this  tavern  it  was  supposed  Washinp'^  - 
body-guards  were  tampered  with.     Thomas  Hickcy,  otw  of  i^i' 
guards,  a  dark-complexioned  man,  five  feet  six  inchea  hi^.  r 
well  set,  was  said  not  only  to  be  enlisted,  but  to  have  aidetl 
corrupting  his  comrades;  among  others, Oreeue  the drumnitr.  v.>: 
Johnson  the  Gfer. 

It  was  further  testified  before  the  conimittec,  that  OM  8^ 
geant  Graham,  an  old  soldier,  formerly  of  the  royal  artillery,  bi 
been  employed  by  Governor  Tryon  to  prowl  round  aud  ju-t  , 
the  grouuda  aad  works  about  the  city,  aud  ou  Long  Island,  t^- 
that,  on  inloimaVwu  ftiva  ■^xocxnui,  *.  -^^w.  tfi.  «i 
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concerted.  On  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  a  man-of-war  should  can- 
nonade the  battery  at  Red  Hook ;  while  that  was  doing,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  army  shonld  land  below  with  cannon,  and  by  a  cir- 
enitoiis  march  surprise  and  storm  the  works  on  Long  Island.  The 
ahippng  then,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  \Tere  to  divide, 
one  part  to  run  up  the  Hudson,  the  other  up  the  East  River; 
troops  were  to  land  above  New  York,  secure  the  pass  at  King^s 
Bridge,  and  eat  off  all  communication  between  the  city  and 
ooontry.* 

Hneh  of  the  evidence  given  was  of  a  dubious  kind.  It  was 
oertun  that  persolis  had  secretly  been  enlisted,  and  sworn  to 
liostile  operations,  but  Washington  did  not  think  that  any  regulav 
plan  had  been  digested  by  the  conspirators.  ''The  matter,'* 
writes  he,  "  I  am  in  hopes,  by  a  timely  discovery,  will  be  sup- 

preflBed."t 

According  to  the  mayor's  own  admission  before  the  commit- 
tee^ he  had  been  cognizant  of  attempts  to  enlist  tones  and  corrupt 
Washington's  guards,  though  he  declared  that  he  had  discounte- 
nanced them.  He  had  on  one  occasion,  also,  at  the  request  of 
Goyemor  Tryon,  paid  money  for  him  to  Gilbert  Forbes,  the  gun- 
smith, for  rifles  and  round-bored  guns  whidi  he  had  already  fur- 
nished, and  for  others  which  he  was  to  make.  He  had  done  so, 
however  (according  to  his  account),  with  great  reluctance,  and 
after  much  hesitation  and  delay,  warning  the  gunsmith  that  he 
would  be  hanged  if  found  out.  The  mayor,  with  a  number  of 
others,  were  detained  in  prison  to  await  a  trial 

Thomas  Hickey,  the  individual  of  Washington's  guard,  was 
tried  before  a  court-martial.     He  was  an  Irishman,  and  had  been 

*  Am.  ArehiTct,  6th  Series,  vi.  1177. 

t  Waihiii^rtoii  k>  the  Fnsident  of  GoDgren,  Jxuk«  ^^ 
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a  deMrier  from  the  BritiBh  anuy.  The  ooart-marttftl  firand  him 
guilty  of  mutiny  aud  acditioo,  and  traaeheroias  correqwndence 
with  the  enemy,  and  sentenced  him  to  he  hanged. 

The  sentence  waa  approved  hy  Washington,  and  was  caxried 
promptly  into  effect,  in  the  meet  solonn  and  impreoiTe  manner, 
to  serve  as  a  warning  and  example  in  this  time  of  treadieiy 
danger.     On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  all  the  offioen  and 
off  duty,  belonging  to  the  brigades  of  Heath,  Spencer,  Stirli 
and  Scott,  assembled  under  arms  at  their  respective  parades 
10  oVlock,  and  marched  thence  to  the  ground.     Twenty  m< 
from  each  brigade,  with  bayonets  £xed,  guarded  the  prisoner 
the  place  of  execution,  which  was  a  field  near  the  Bowery 
There  he  was  hanged  in  the  presence,  we  are  told,  of  near  twent 
thousand  persons. 

While  the  city  was  still  brooding  over  this  doleful  spectscl 
four  ships-of-war,  portentous  visitants,  appeared  off  the  Hoo 
stood  quietly  in  at  the  Narrows,  and  dropped  anchor  in  the  biy^ 

In  his  orderly  book,  Washington  expressed  a  hope  that  tli^u^® 
unhappy  fate  of  Thomas  Hickey,  executed  that  day  for  mutin; 
sedition,  and  treachery,  would  be  a  warning  to  every  soldier  i 
the  line,  to  avoid  the  crimes  for  which  he  suffered.* 


^  As  a  ipedmen  of  the  reports  which  circnlated  thronghoat  the  ooimt 
concerning  this  conspiracj,  we  give  an  extract  firom  a  letter,  written 
Wethersfield,    in   Connecticnt,   9th   of    Jnly,   1778,  bj  the  Reverend  Johr==^ 
Marsh. 

**  You  have    heard  of  the   infernal  plot  that  has  been  discovered, 
ten  days  before  any  uf  the  conspirators  were  taken  up,  a  woman  went  to  th« 
general  and  desired  a  private  audience.     He  granted  it  to  her,  and  she  let 
know  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  gave  him  such  an  account  of  the  cont- 
rary as  gained  his  confidence.     He  opened  the  matter  to  a  few  fiiends, 
whom  he  could  depend.     A  strict  watch  was  kept  night  and  daj,  mitfl  a  fa- 
vonble  opportanity  oooaiied  \  when  the  general  went  to  bed  aa  wiial, 
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On  the  29th  of  Jane,  an  express  from  the  look-ont  on  Staten 
Island,  announced  that  forty  sail  were  in  sight.  They  were,  in 
&ct,  ships  from  Halifax,  bringing  between  nine  and  ten  thousand 
of  the  troops  recently  expelled  from  Boston ;  together  with  six 
transports  filled  with  Highland  troops,  which  had  joined  the  fleet 
at  sea.  At  sight  of  this  formidable  armament  standing  into  the 
harbor,  Washington  instantly  sent  notice  of  its  arrival  to  Colonel 
James  Clinton,  who  had  command  of  the  posts  in  the  Highlands, 
and  urged  all  possible  preparations  to  give  the  enemy  a  warm 
reception  should  they  push  their  frigates  up  the  river. 

Accordmg  to  general  orders  issued  from  head-quarters  on  the 
following  day  (June  80),  the  officers  and  men,  not  on  duty,  were 
to  Buurch  from  their  respective  regimental  parades  to  their  alarm 
posts,  at  least  once  every  day,  that  they  might  become  well 
acquainted  with  them.  They  were  to  go  by  routes  least  exposed 
to  a  fire  firom  the  shipping,  and  all  the  officers,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  were  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the 
grounds.     Upon  a  signal  of  the  enemy's  approach,  or  upon  any 

ibont  two  o^elock,  told  his  lady  he  was  a  going,  with  some  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  to  order  tome  tones  seized — desired  she  would  make  herself  easy, 
ind  go  to  sleep.  He  went  off  without  any  of  his  aides-de-camp,  except  the 
etptain  of  hit  life-guard,  was  joined  hy  a  number  of  chosen  men,  with  lan- 
ttms,  and  proper  instruments  to  break  open  houses,  and  before  six  o'clock 
next  momiiigy  had  forty  men  under  guard  at  the  City  Hall,  among  whom  was 
tiie  mayor  of  the  city,  several  merchants,  and  five  or  six  of  his  own  life- 
guard. Upon  examinatioii,  one  Forbes  confessed  that  the  plan  was  to  assassi- 
&ate  the  general,  and  as  many  of  the  superior  officers  as  they  could,  and  to 
blow  up  the  magazine  upon  the  appearance  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  to  go  off 
in  boats  prepared  for  that  porpoee  to  join  the  enemy.  Thos.  Hickey,  who 
has  been  executed,  went  iVom  this  place.  Ho  came  from  Ireland  a  few  years 
•go.  Vbrnt  win  be  done  with  the  mayor  is  uncertain.  He  can't  be  tried  by 
eoort-martia],  and,  it  is  said,  there  is  no  law  of  that  colony  by  which  he  can 
be  eondemned.    Majr  he  hmve  bia  deserta." 
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alarm,  all  &tigae  parties  were  immediaielj  to  repair  to  their 
respective  corps  with  their  anna^  ammimition  and  aeeoatraMnti, 
ready  for  instant  action. 

It  waa  ascertained  thai  the  ramifieatknia  of  the  eonqiinqr 
lately  detected,  extended  up  the   Hudson.      Manj  of  the  dis* 
affected  in  the  upper  counties  were  enlisted  in  it^    The  ooBmii- 
tee  of  safety  at  Cornwall,   in  Orange   County,  aent  word  to 
Colonel  James  Clinton,  Fort  Constitution,  of  the  mischief  tbi 
was  brewing.     James  Haff,  a  tory,  had  confessed  befim  thcDi 
that  be  was  one  of  a  number  who  were  to  join  the  British  troqpl 
as  soon  as  they  should  arrive.     It  was  expected  the  latter  would 
push  up  the  river  and  land  at  Verplanck's  Point ;  wherei]|Km  the 
guns  at  the  forts  in  the  Highlands  were  to  be  spiked  by  soldiers 
of  their  own  garrisons ;  and  the  tories  throughout  the  country 
were  to  be  up  in  arms.* 

Clinton  received  letters,  also,  from  a  meeting  of  committees 
in  the  precincts  of  Newburgh,  apprising  him  that  persons  danger- 
ous to  the  cause  were  lurking  in  that  neighborhood,  and  request- 
ing him  to  detach  twenty-five  men  under  a  certain  lieutenant  ac- 
quainted with  the  wood<,  "  to  aid  in  getting  some  of  these  rascals 
apprehended  and  secured.*' 

While  city  and  country  were  thus  agitated  by  apprehensions 
of  danger,  internal  and  external,  other  arrivals  swelled  the  num- 
ber of  ships  in  the  bay  of  New  York  to  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
men-of-war  and  transports.  They  made  no  movement  to  ascend 
the  Hudson,  but  anchored  off  Staten  Island,  where  they  landed 
their  troops,  and  the  hill  sides  were  soon  whitened  with  their 
tents. 

*  Extracts  finom  minutes  of  th«  committee.  Am.  Archives,  4th  S.  vL  1112. 
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In  the  frigate  Greyhound,  one  of  the  four  ships  which  first 

aniFed,  came  General  Howe.    He  had  preceded  the  fleet,  in 

ord^  to  confer  with  Governor  Tryon,  and  inform  himself  of  the 

Btate  of  affiura.     In  a  letter  to  his  government  he  writes :  ''  I  met 

with  Goremor  Trjon  on  board  of  a  ship  at  the  Hook,  and 

manj   gentlemen,  fast  friends  of  government,  attending  him, 

from  whom  I  have  the  fdllest  information  of  the  state  of  the 

rebeb.     •     •     •     •     •     "We  passed  the  Narrows  with   three 

■hipa-of-war,  and  the  first  division  of   transports,  landed  the 

greomilierB  and  light  infantry,  as  the  ships  came  up,  on  this 

laUnd,  to  the  great  joy  of  a  most  loyal  people,  long  suffering  on 

that  account  under  the  oppression  of  the  rebels  stationed  among 

them ;  who  precipitately  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  shipping. 

•     •     •     •     •     There  is  great  reason  to  expect  a  numerous 

body  of  the  inhabitants  to  join  the  army  from  the  province  of 

York,  the  Jerseys  and  Connecticut,  who,  in  this  time  of  universal 

oppression,  only  wait  for  opportunities  to  give  proofs  of  their 

loyalty  and  seal."  * 

Washington  beheld  the  gathering  storm  with  an  anxious  eye, 
aware  that  General  Howe  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  brother, 
the  admiral,  to  commence  hostile  operations.  He  wrote  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  urging  a  call  on  the  Massachusetts  govern- 


*  €k>venior  Tryon,  in  a  letter  dated  about  thU  time  from  on  board  of 
the  Dncheas  of  Gordon,  off  Staten  Island,  writes :  **  The  testimony  given 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  of  loyalty  to  his  majesty,  and  attachment  to 
his  government,  I  flatter  myself  will  be  general  thronghont  the  province,  as 
•ooD  as  the  army  gets  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  between  them  and  the  sea ; 
which  win  leave  all  the  back  country  open  to  the  command  of  the  king's 
friends,  and  yield  a  plentiftil  resource  of  provinons  for  the  army,  and  place 
them  in  a  better  sitoation  to  cnt  off  the  rebels^  retreat  when  forced  from  their 
ttroDg bold."— Am,  ArdL  MS.  1 122. 
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ment  for  its  quota  of  coiitiiient«l  tro<^;  and  the  formation  of  a 
flying  camp  of  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  stationed  in  the  Jeneji 
as  a  central  force,  ready  to  act  in  any  direction  as  circumstineei 
might  require. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  he  issued  a  general  order,  calling  apos 
the  troops  to  prepare  for  a  momentous  conflict  which  was  to 
decide  their  liberties  and  fortunes.  Those  who  should  mgoalue 
themselves  by  acts  of  bravery,  would  bo  noticed  and  rewarded; 
those  who  proved  craven  would  be  exposed  and  punished.  No 
fovor  would  be  shown  to  such  as  refused  or  neglected  to  do  thdr 
duty  at  BO  important  a  crisis. 


OHAPTEB    XXV. 


mST  APPBAKAHCB  OF  ALEXAHDEB  HAMILTOK — HIS  XARLT  DATS — OBVBRAL 
HUGH  MEBCBR  Df  OOMMAICD  OF  THB  FLTINO  CAMP — DECLARATIOH  OF  INDB- 
PBHDXN CK — AHNOinrCED  TO  THB  ARMT — DOWNFALL  OF  THX  SCf 0*8  STATUE. 


Abottt  this  time,  we  hare  the  first  appearance  in  the  military 
ranks  of  the  Revolution,  of  one  destined  to  take  an  active  and 
distinguished  part  in  public  affairs ;  and  to  leave  the  impress  of 
his  genius  on  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

As  General  Oreene  one  day,  on  his  way  to  Washington's 
head-quarters,  was  passing  through  a  field, — then  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  now  in  the  heart  of  its  busiest  quarter,  and  known  as 
*'  the  Park," — ^he  paused  to  notice  a  provincial  company  of  artil- 
lery, and  was  struck  with  its  able  performances,  and  with  the  tact 
and  talent  of  its  commander.  He  was  a  mere  youth,  apparently 
about  twenty  years  of  age;  small  in  person  and  stature,  but 
remarkable  for  his  alert  and  manly  bearing.  It  was  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Greene  was  an  able  tactician,  and  quick  to  appreciate  any  dis- 
play of  military  science ;  a  little  conversation  sufficed  to  convince 
him  that  the  youth  before  him  had  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  grasp 
and  quickness.  He  invited  him  to  his  quarters,  and  from  that 
time,  eoltivated  his  friendship. 
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HtmiltOQ  was  ft  native  of  the  island  of  Nevis,  in  the  Wo^ 
IndicH,  Mill  lit  a  very  enrlj  age  bad  been  put  ia  a  conntiDg-bca 
at  Saata  Crui.  Hia  nature,  howcrer,  was  aspiring.  "  I  Co 
the  grorclling  condition  of  a  elcrk  to  wbicL  m;  fortoitc  oinilenai 
me,"  writes  Le  to  a  youthful  friend,  "  and  would  wiUiugl;  riik 
my  life,  though  not  my  character,  to  exalt  mjr  Etatioo. 
I  mean  to  prepare  the  war  for  futurit^r.  1  am  no  phii 
and  may  be  justly  said  to  build  castles  in  tbe  sir ;  yet  ve  fa 
Been  such  Bcheiocs  succeed,  wbcn  (he  projector  is  conatiaL  '. 
sn&U  conclude  by  saying,  1  wish  there  was  a  war." 

Still  be  applied  himself  with  leal  and  bdclity  to  the  dutin  || 
bis  statiOD,  and  such  were  the  precocity  of  his  judgment,  ud  li 
aptness  at  accounts,  that,  before  he  was  fourteen  jeara  of  >g(^l 
was  left  for  a.  brief  interTal,  during  the  abeence  of  tbe  prittc 
at  the  head  of  the  establishment.  While  bis  aituatian  in  tbl 
bouse  gave  him  a  practical  knowledge  of  businoiw,  and  expcrienc* 
in  finance,  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  self-colt ivation.  He 
made  himself  acquatulcd  with  mathematics  and  chemistry,  and 
indulged  a  strong  propensity  to  tilerature.  Some  early  achicTe- 
ments  of  bis  pen  attracted  attention,  and  showed  socb  proof  of 
talent,  that  it  was  determined  to  giro  him  tbe  advantage  of  a 
regular  education.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Eliiabethtown,iB 
the  Jerseys,  in  the  autumn  of  17T'2,  to  prepare,  by  a  conrea  d 
studies,  for  admission  into  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  J 
New  York.  He  entered  ibe  college  as  a  priral^  etndent,  in  ■ 
latter  part  of  1773,  and  endeavored,  by  diligent  application,  tftfl 
himself  for  the  medical  profession. 

The  contentions  of  the  colonies  with  tbe  motber  eoaaity  ■ 


a  different  direction  and  impulse  to  his  ardent  and 
fle  aooa  eigiiftUted  \i\ms«i\S  V^  ^^^ 
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in  a  grave,  sometimes  in  a  satirical  manner.  On  the  6th  of 
July,  1774,  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  in  the 
*^  Fields,"  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill. 
Hamilton  was  present,  and,  prompted  by  his  excited  feelings  and 
the  instigation  of  youthfnl  companions,  ventured  to  address  the 
multitude.  The  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  intellect,  contrasted 
with  his  yonthful  appearance,  won  the  admiration  of  his  auditors ; 
eTen  his  diminutive  sise  gave  additional  effect  to  his  eloquence. 

The  war,  for  which  in  his  boyish  days  he  had  sighed,  was 
approaching.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  military  studies,  espe- 
eially  pyrotechnics  and  gunnery,  and  formed  an  amateur  corps 
out  of  a  number  of  his  fellow  students,  and  the  young  gentlemen 
of  the  city.  In  the  month  of  March,  1776,  he  became  captain 
of  artUlery,  in  a  provincial  corps,  newly  raised,  and  soon,  by  able 
drilling,  rendered  it  conspicuous  for  discipline. 

It  was  while  exercising  his  artillery  company  that  he  attracted, 
MB  we  have  mentioned,  the  attention  of  General  Oreene.  Further 
moquaintanoe  heightened  the  general's  opinion  of  his  extraordi- 
nary merits,  and  he  took  an  early  occasion  to  introduce  him  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  by  whom  we  shall  soon  find  him  properly 
appreciated. 

A  valuable  accession  to  the  army,  at  this  anxious  time,  was 
liVashington's  neighbor,  and  former  companion  in  arms,  Hugh 
Hercer,  the  veteran  of  CuUoden  and  Fort  Duquesne.  His  mili' 
tary  spirit  was  alert  as  ever ;  the  talent  he  had  shown  in  organ- 
ising the  Virginia  militia,  and  his  zeal  and  efficiency  as  a  member 
of  the  Gommittee  of  safety,  had  been  properly  appreciated  by 
Congress,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  he  had  received  the  commis* 
lion  of  brigadier-genend.  He  was  greeted  by  Washington  with 
the  rig^t  hand  of  fellowship.     The  flying  camp  was  about  &tuv- 
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ing.  The  committee  of  safetj  of  PeDDsylTmnia  were  forwird- 
iug  some  of  the  militia  of  that  proTinco  to  the  Jeneja,  to  perfoim 
the  service  of  the  camp  until  the  militia  loTies,  apeoified  hy  C(n- 
gress,  should  arrive.  Washington  had  the  nomination  of  aome 
continental  officer  to  the  command.  He  gare  it  to  Meroer,  of 
whose  merits  he  felt  sure,  and  sent  him  over  to  Paulus  Hook,  in 
the  Jerseys,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Pennsylvania  militia 
as  they  should  come  in ;  recommending  him  to  Brigadier-genenl 
William  Livingston,  as  an  officer  on  whose  experience  and  judg- 
ment great  confidence  might  be  reposed. 

Livingston  was  a  man  inexperienced  in  arms,  but  of  ednca* 
tion,  talent,  sagacity  and  ready  wit  He  was  of  the  New  York 
family  of  the  same  name,  but  had  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Jerseys,  having  a  spacious  mansion  in  Elizabethtown,  which  be 
had  named  Liberty  Hall.  Mercer  and  he  were  to  ooDSolt 
together,  and  concert  plans  to  repel  invasions ;  the  New  Jersey 
militia,  however,  were  distinct  from  the  flying  camp,  and  odIj 
called  out  for  local  defence.  New  Jersey's  greatest  danger  of 
invasion  was  from  Staten  Island,  where  the  British  were  throw- 
ing up  works,  and  whence  they  might  attempt  to  cross  to  Amboy- 
The  flying  camp  was  therefore  to  be  stationed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  place. 

^^The  known  disafiection  of  the  people  of  Amboy,"  writi^ 
Washington,  '^  and  the  treachery  of  those  on  Staten  Island,  whC^ 
after  the  fairest  professions,  have  shown  themselves  our  most  ixm^ 
vetorate  enemies,  have  induced  me  to  give  directions  that  all  per^ 
sons  of  known  enmity  and  doubtful  character,  should  be  removec^ 
from  those  places." 

According  to  (General  Livingston's  humorous  account,  his  own^ 
village  cf  Elisabethtown  was  not  much  more  reliable,  being  peo--^ 
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pled  in  those   agitated  times  by  ''  unknown,  unreoommended 
strangers,  gnilty-looking  tories,  and  very  knavish  whigs/* 

While  danger  was  gathering  round  New  York,  and  its  inhab- 
itants were  in  mute  suspense  and  fearful  anticipations,  the  Gen- 
eral Congress  at  Philadelphia  was  discussing,  with  closed  doors, 
irbat  John  Adams  pronounced — ''  The  greatest  question  ever 
debated  in  America,  and  as  great  as  ever  was  or  will  be  de- 
lated among  men."  The  result  was,  a  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously, on  the  2d  of  July,  '^  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States." 

''  The  2d  of  July,"  adds  the  same  patriotic  statesman,  "  will 
he  the  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  America.  I  am 
apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  generations, 
ms  the  great  anniversary  festival  It  ought  to  be  commemo- 
Tftted  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to 
Almighty  God.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and 
parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations, from  one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this 
time  forth  for  evermore." 

The  glorious  event  has,  indeed,  given  rise  to  an  annual  jubilee, 
Int  not  on  the  day  designated  by  Adams.  The  fourth  of  July 
is  the  day  of  national  rejoicing,  for  on  that  day,  the  '^  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  that  solemn  and  sublime  document,  was 
adopted.  Tradition  gives  a  dramatic  effect  to  its  announcement. 
It  was  known  to  be  under  discussion,  but  the  closed  doors  of 
C/Ongress  excluded  the  populace.  They  awaited,  in  throngs,  an 
Appointed  signal  In  the  steeple  of  the  state-house  was  a  bell, 
imported  twenty-three  years  previously  from  London  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  It  bore  the  portentous  text 
£rom  scripture :   **  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  l\i«  \BSi^^x»)^A 
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all  th#  inhabiunU  dtmot"^  A  jojovs  peal  from  tbu  bdl  fpm 
notice  tbmi  tU  bOl  had  becB  puMd.  Il  «m  iW  kMU  of  BritiA 
domiiiaUoiL 

No  one  felt  ihe  importaiMC  of  ihe  crent  Bare  decpij  tkn 
Joliii  Adami,  for  do  one  had  been  Bore  actire  in  prodadag  it 
We  qoote  Ilia  words  written  at  the  aK»ent.  **When  I  lookbtek 
to  the  jear  1761,  and  recollect  the  argoBMnt  eoDoeming  writa  of 
aaiiatanee  in  the  nq^erior  coort,  wfaieh  I  hare  hitherto  eonadered 
aa  the  eomnMneement  of  the  control eray  between  Crreat  Britiin 
and  America,  and  ran  throngh  the  whole  period  from  that  time 
to  thiji,  and  recollect  the  aeriea  of  political  cventay  the  diaia  of 
caosea  and  effecta;  I  am  aorpriaed  at  the  anddenneas,  as  well  u 
the  greatDCM  of  this  ReTolation ;  Great  Britain  haa  been  filled 
with  folly,  America  with  wisdom.^^ 

Hia  only  regret  waa,  that  the  declaration  of  independence  had 
not  been  made  sooner.  "  Had  it  been  made  seren  months  ago," 
Mid  he,  "  we  shonld  have  mastered  Quebec,  and  been  in  posMi^ 
aion  of  Canada,  and  might  before  this  hour  have  formed  alliances 
with  foreign  states.  Many  gentlemen  in  high  atations,  and  of 
great  influence,  have  been  duped  by  the  ministerial  bubble  of 
commissioners  to  treat,  and  have  been  slow  and  languid  in  pro- 
moting measures  for  the  reduction  of  that  province. " 

Washington  hailed  the  declaration  with  joy.  It  is  true,  it 
was  but  a  formal  recognition  of  a  state  of  things  which  had  long 
existed,  but  it  put  an  end  to  all  those  temporising  hopes  of  recon- 
ciliation which  had  clogged  the  military  action  of  the  country. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  bo  caused  it  to  be  read  at  six  o^clock  in 
the  evening,  at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the  army.  *'  The 
general  hopes,"  said  he  in  his  orders,  "  that  this  important  event 
will  serve  aa  a  fresh  vneenUYe  to  every  officer  and  soldier,  to  act 
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^th  fidelity  aDd  courage,  as  knowing  that  now  the  peace  and 
safety  of  his  country  depend,  under  Qod,  solely  on  the  success  of 
our  arms ;  and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  state,  possessed 
of  sufficient  power  to  reward  his  merit,  and  advance  him  to  the 
liighest  honors  of  a  free  country." 

The  excitable  populace  of  New  York  were  not  content  with  the 
rioging  of  bells  to  proclaim  their  joy.  There  was  a  leaden  statue 
of  Gkorge  III.  in  the  Bowling  Oreen,  in  front  of  the  fort. 
fiinoe  kingly  rule  b  at  an  end,  why  retain  its  effigy  ?  On  the 
mune  evening,  therefore,  the  statue  was  pulled  down  amid  the 
■houts  of  the  multitude,  and  broken  up  to  be  run  into  bullets 
'^  to  be  used  in  the  cause  of  independence." 

Some  of  the  soldiery  having  been  implicated  in  this  popular 
eSenretcenoe,  Washington  censured  it  in  general  orders,  as  having 
nmdi  the  appearance  of  a  riot  and  a  want  of  discipline,  and  the 
army  was  forbidden  to  indulge  in  any  irregularities  of  the  kind. 
It  was  his  constant  effi>rt  to  inspire  his  countrymen  in  arms  with 
his  own  elevated  idea  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  it  was  no  ordinary  warfare,  admitting 
of  vulgar  passions  and  perturbations.  "  The  general  hopes  and 
trusts,"  said  he,  *^  that  every  officer  and  man  will  endeavor  so  to 
live  and  act  as  becomes  a  Christian  soldier,  defending  the  dearest 
and  liberties  of  his  country."  * 

•  Oxd«riy  book,  Jvlj  9,  Sparki,  iU  456. 
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FRRill  AOITATIOlf  Or  MBW  TORK — ARRIVAL  or  LORD  BOWX. 

The  exultation  of  tho  patriots  of  New  York,  caused  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  soon  overclouded.  On  the 
12th  of  July,  several  ships  stood  in  from  sea,  and  joined  the 
naval  force  below.  Every  nautical  movement  was  now  a  matter 
of  speculation  and  alarm,  and  all  the  spy-glasses  in  the  city  were 
incessantly  reconnoitring  the  bay. 

"  The  enemy  are  now  in  the  harbor,"  writes  an  Ameriein 
officer,  "  although  they  have  not  yet  ventured  themselves  within 
gunshot  of  tho  city,  but  we  hourly  expect  to  be  called  into 
action.  The  whole  army  is  out  between  two  and  three  every 
morning,  at  their  respective  alarm  posts,  and  remain  there  imtil 
sunrise.  I  am  morally  certain  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
have  an  engagement." 

Scarce  had  this  letter  been  penned,  when  two  ships-of-war 
were  observed  getting  under  way,  and  standing  toward  the  city. 
One  was  the  Phoenix,  of  forty  guns;  the  other  the  Rose,  of 
twenty  guns,   commanded  by  Captain  Wallaoe,  of  onenviaUe 
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'enowiiy  who  had  marauded  the  New  EDgland  coast,  and  domi- 
leered  orer  Rhode  Island.  The  troops  were  immediately  at  their 
darm  posts.  It  was  about  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, as  the  ships  and  three  tenders  came  sweeping  up  the  bay 
vith  the  advantage  of  wind  and  tide,  and  shaped  their  course  up  the 
Hudson.  The  batteries  of  the  city  and  of  Paulus  Hook  on  the 
opposite  Jersey  shore,  opened  a  fire  upon  them.  They  answered 
it  with  broadsides.  There  was  a  panic  throughout  the  city. 
HTomen  and  children  ran  hither  and  thither  about  the  streets, 
ningling  their  shrieks  and  cries  with  the  thundering  of  the 
iannon.  '*  The  attack  has  begun!  The  city  is  to  be  destroyed! 
ff  hat  will  become  of  us  ?  " 

The  Phoenix  and  the  Kose  continued  their  course  up  the 
Sudson.  They  had  merely  fired  upon  the  batteries  as  they 
NUBsed ;  and  on  their  own  part  had  sustained  but  little  damage, 
heir  decks  having  ramparts  of  sand-bags.  The  ships  below 
vmained  in  sullen  quiet  at  their  anchors,  and  showed  no  intention 
if  following  them.  The  firing  ceased.  The  fear  of  a  general 
ittack  upon  the  city  died  away,  and  the  agitated  citizens  breathed 
nore  freely. 

Washington,  however,  apprehended  this  movement  of  the  ships 
night  be  with  a  different  object.  They  might  be  sent  to  land 
loops  and  seiae  upon  the  passes  of  the  Highlands.  Forts  Mont- 
fumerj  and  Constitution  were  far  from  complete,  and  were  scantily 
nanned.  A  small  force  might  be  sufficient  to  surprise  them. 
Che  ships  might  intend,  also,  to  distribute  arms  among  the  tories 
Q  the  river  counties,  and  prepare  them  to  co-operate  in  the 
apprehended  attack  upon  New  York. 

Thus  thinking,  the  moment  Washington  saw  these  ships 
up  the  river,  he  sent  off  an  express  to  pu\»  (};e;iim^ 
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NiffiB  <m  the  tlert.  vbo  n>  ■titiiBii  vHk  ks  Plihiilpth 
tr-if'^m  at  Fort  Waibin^toB  and  Kuip'a  BiMgg,  Tke  mm 
expreai  earned  a  letter  froa  kiai  to  the  Xev  York  C«initiBi| 
at  that  time  boldiag  ita  wiona  at  Wkite  PlaiiM  m  Wiitihatfr 
Countj.  apprisiiig  it  of  tlie  bapendiBg  dmger.  Hii  ■mefite 
•olicitade  waa  for  tlie  nietj  of  Forta  ConalitatioD  and  Mtal* 
gomerj. 

FortQDatelj  George  Clmton,  tke  patriotie  kgiahtor,  kad  le- 
ccntlj  been  appomted  brigadier-general  of  tke  militia  of  Uktar 
and  OraDge  conntiee.  Called  to  kia  satire  State  kj  kis  Bfli- 
tarj  datiea  in  tkia  time  of  danger,  ke  kad  only  remaiMd  ia 
CoDgreae  to  rote  for  tke  declaration  of  indepcodenoe,  and  tbei 
hastened  home.  He  waa  now  at  New  Windsor,  in  Ulster  Comitj, 
just  above  the  Highlands.  Washington  wrote  to  kim  on  tke 
afternoon  of  the  12th,  urging  him  to  collect  as  great  a  foree  ai 
pTMwible  of  the  New  York  militia,  for  the  protection  of  tbt 
Highlands  against  this  hostile  irruption,  and  to  solicit  aid,  if 
requisite,  from  the  western  parts  of  Connecticut  "  I  hare  the 
strongest  reason  to  belieTe/'  added  he,  'Mt  will  be  abaolntdj 
nccesHary,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent  an  insurrection  of  jour  owi 
lories." 

Long  before  the  receipt  of  Washington's  letter,  Clinton  had 
been  put  on  the  alert.  About  nine  oVlock  in  the  morning  of  the 
KUh,  an  alarm  gun  from  his  brother  at  Fort  ConstitutioD) 
tliundercd  through  the  echoing  defiles  of  the  monntaina  Shortly 
afterwards,  two  river  sloops  came  to  anchor  above  tke  Higklandi 
before  the  general's  residence.  Their  captains  informed  him  that 
New  York  had  been  attacked  on  the  preceding  afternoon.  Thej 
had  seen  the  cannonade  from  a  distance,  and  judged  from  the 
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rabseqiient  firiDg,  that  the  enemy's  ships  were  up  the  riyer  as  far 

king's  Bridge. 

Olintonwas  as  prompt  a  soldier  as  he  had  been  an  in- 
legislator.  The  neighboring  militia  were  forthwith  pat 
in  motion.  Three  regiments  were  ordered  out;  one  was  to 
lepair  to  Fort  Montgomery ;  another  to  Fort  Constitution ;  the 
third  to  rendezvous  at  Newburgh,  just  above  the  Highlands, 
ready  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Fort  Constitution,  should 
another  signal  be  given.  All  the  other  regiments  under  his  com- 
mand were  to  be  prepared  for  service  at  a  moment's  notice.  In 
these  hasty  levies,  however,  he  was  as  considerate  as  he 
energetic.  The  colonels  were  directed  to  leave  the  frontier 
companies  at  home,  to  protect  the  country  against  the  Indians, 
and  some  men  out  of  each  company  to  guard  against  internal 
enemieB. 

Another  of  his  sagacious  measures  was  to  send  expresses  to 
all  the  owners  of  sloops  and  boats  twenty  miles  up  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  to  haul  them  off  so  as  to  prevent  their  groundiDg. 
Part  of  them  were  to  be  ready  to  carry  over  the  militia  to  the 
fiirts ;  the  rest  were  ordered  down  to  Fort  Constitution,  where  a 
diain  of  them  might  be  drawn  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
river,  to  be  set  on  fire,  should  the  enemy's  ships  attempt  to  pass. 

Having  made  these  prompt  arrangements,  he  proceeded  early 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  with  about  forty  of  his 
neighbors,  to  Fort  Constitution ;  whence,  leaving  some  with  his 
brother,  he  pushed  down  on  the  same  evening  to  Fort  Montgomery, 
where  he  fixed  his  head-quarters,  as  being  nearer  the  enemy  and 
better  situated  to  discover  their  motions. 

Here,  on  the  following  day  (July  14th),  he  received  Wash- 
ington's letter,  written  two  days  previously  \  but  by  \\^  \.\ni^\A 
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had  anticipated  its  orders,  and  stirred  np  the  wbole  eomitry 
On  that  same  eTening,  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  hardy  Uhtcr 
yeomanry,  rooghly  equipped,  part  of  one  of  the  regimenti  he  bad 
ordered  out,  marched  into  Fort  Montgomery,  headed  by  their 
colonel  (Woodhnll).  Early  the  next  morning  fire  hundred  of 
another  regiment  arrived,  and  he  was  told  that  parts  of  two 
other  regiments  were  on  the  way. 

*'  The  men/'  writes  he  to  Washington,  "  turn  out  of  their 
harrest  fields  to  defend  their  country  with  eurprising  alacritj. 
The  absence  of  so  many  of  them,  howcTer,  at  this  time,  wbei 
their  harrests  are  perishing  for  want  of  the  sickle,  will  grettlj 
diBtress  the  country.  I  could  wish,  therefore,  that  a  less  number 
might  answer  the  purpose." 

On  uo  one  could  this  prompt  and  brsTC  gathering  of  the 
yeomanry  produce  a  more  gratifying  effect,  than  upon  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; and  no  one  could  be  more  feelingly  alire,  in 
the  midst  of  stem  military  duties,  to  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
peaceful  interests  of  tho  husbandman. 

While  the  vigilant  Clinton  was  preparing  to  defend  the  paaiH 
of  the  Highlands,  danger  was  growing  more  imminent  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Hudson. 

New  York  has  always  been  a  city  prone  to  agitations.  Tbit 
into  which  it  was  thrown  on  tho  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  July, 
by  tho  broadsides  of  the  Phopniz  and  the  Rose,  was  almost 
ininiediatcly  followed  by  another.  On  the  same  evening  there 
wad  a  great  booming  of  cannon,  with  clouds  of  smoke,  from  the 
shipping  at  anchor  at  Staten  Island.  Every  spy-glass  was  agaio 
in  riH}ui8ition.  The  British  fleet  were  saluting  a  ship  of  the 
line,  just  arrived  from  sea.     She  advanced  grandly,  every  m^ 
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of-war  thnnderiiig  a  salute  as  she  passed.  At  her  foretop  mast- 
head ahe  bore  St.  George's  flag.  '^  It  is  the  admiraPs  ship !  " 
eried  the  naatical  men  on  the  look-out  at  the  Battery.  "  It  is 
the  admiral's  ship  I  "  was  echoed  from  month  to  mouth,  and  the 
word  soon  flew  throughout  the  city,  "  Lord  Howe  is  come ! " 
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BAT — ARMING  OF  THE  RIVER  YEOMANRY— GEORGE  CUNTON  AT  THE  GATES 
OF  THE   HIGHLANDS. 

Lord  Howe  was  indeed  come,  and  affairs  now  appeared  to  be 
approaching  a  crisis.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  conspiracy, 
the  Convention  of  New  York,  seated  at  White  Plains  in  West- 
chester County,  had  a  secret  committee  stationed  in  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  traitorous  machinations 
To  this  committee  Washington  addressed  a  letter  the  day  after 
his  lordship's  arrival,  suggesting  the  policy  of  removing  from 
the  city  and  its  environs,  "  all  persons  of  known  disaffection  and 
enmity  to  the  cause  of  America; ''  especially  those  confined  in 
jail  for  treasonable  offences ;  who  might  become  extremely  dan- 
gerous in  case  of  an  attack  and  alarm.  He  took  this  step  with 
great  reluctance;  but  felt  compelled  to  it  by  circumstance& 
The  late  conspiracy  had  shown  him  that  treason  might  be  lurk- 
ing in  his  camp.  And  ho  was  well  aware  that  the  city  and 
the  neighboring  country,  especially  Westchester  County,  and 
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Queens  and  Snfiblk  counties  on  Long  Island,  abounded  with 
''toiies,"  ready  to  rally  under,  the  royal  standard  whenever 
backed  by  a  commanding  force. 

In  consequence  of  his  suggestion,  thirteen  persons  in  confine- 
ment for  traitorous  offences,  were  removed  to  the  jail  of  Litch- 
field in  Connecticut.  Among  the  number  was  the  late  mayor ; 
but  as  his  offence  was  not  of  so  deep  a  dye  as  those  whereof  the 
rest  stood  charged,  it  was  recommended  by  the  president  of  the 
Convention  that  he  should  be  treated  with  indulgence. 

The  proceedings  of  Lord  Howe  soon  showed  the  policy  of 
these  precautions.  His  lordship  had  prepared  a  declaration, 
addressed  to  the  people  at  large,  informing  them  of  the  powers 
rested  in  his  brother  and  himself  as  commissioners  for  restor- 
ing peace;  and  inviting  communities  as  well  as  individuals, 
who,  in  the  tumult  and  disasters  of  the  times,  had  deviated 
from  their  all^;iance  to  the  crown,  to  merit  and  receive  pardon 
by  a  prompt  return  to  their  duty.  It  was  added,  that  proper 
oonaderation  would  be  had  of  the  services  of  all  who  should 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  public  tranquillity. 

EUs  lordship  really  desired  peace.  According  to  a  con- 
temporary, he  came  to  America  *'  as  a  mediator,  not  as  a  de- 
stroyer," *  and  had  founded  great  hopes  in  the  efficacy  of  this 
document  in  rallying  back  the  people  to  their  allegiance ;  it  was 
a  sore  matter  of  regret  to  him,  therefore,  to  find  that,  in  con« 
sequence  of  his  tardy  arrival,  his  invitation  to  loyalty  had  been 
forestalled  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Still  it  might  have  an  effect  in  bringing  adherents  to  the 
royal  standard;  he  sent  a  flag  on  shore,  therefore,  bearing  a  cir- 

*  Letter  of  Hr.  Deonia  de  Berdt,  to  Hr.  Joseph  Reed.    Am.  Archivei^  5th 
teiee,  L878. 
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cnkr  letter,  written  in  his  dnl  and  sOitnry  rapnrity,  to  ths 
coIooiaI  goTemor,  reqveeting  Um  to  poMlrfi  him  mtdnm  to  tbe 
people  as  widely  as  poenble. 

We  hare  heretofore  diown  the  tenaetty  with  whiA  Wasb- 
ington,  in  his  corregpondenee  with  Generals  Gage  and  Howe, 
exacted  the  consideration  and  deference  doe  to  hiB  as  eoB- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  American  armies ;  he  did  this  not  from 
official  pride  and  punctilio,  bat  as  the  gnardian  of  Amaien 
rights  and  dignitiesi  A  farther  step  of  the  kind  was  jet  to  be 
taken.  The  British  officers,  considering  the  Amerieans  in  srmi 
rebels  without  ralid  eommissiona,  were  in  the  habit  of  deayiag 
them  all  military  title.  Washington's  general  officers  had  vged 
him  not  to  submit  to  this  tacit  indignity,  but  to  reject  all  let- 
ters directed  to  him  without  a  specification  of  his  official  rank 

An  occasion  now  presented  itself  for  the  adjustment  of  this  mit- 
ter.  Within  a  day  or  two  an  (Acer  of  the  British  nary,  Lieatoh 
ant  Brown,  came  w*th  a  flag  from  Lord  Howe,  seeking  a  conference 
with  Washington.  Colonel  Reed,  the  adjutant-general,  embarked 
in  a  barge,  and  met  him  half  way  between  Goremor's  and 
Staten  Islands.  The  lieutenant  informed  him  that  he  was  tbe 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Howe  to  Jfr.  Washington.  Col- 
onel Reed  replied,  that  he  knew  no  such  person  in  the  Ameriem 
army.  The  lieutenant  produced  and  offined  the  letter.  It  wis 
addressed  to  Creorge  Washington.  Esquire.  He  was  infonsed 
that  it  could  not  be  receired  with  such  a  direction.  The  lienieB- 
ant  expressed  much  concern.  The  letter,  he  said,  was  of  a  eifil) 
rather  than  a  military  natures-Lord  Howe  regretted  he  had  sot 
arrired  sooner — he  had  great  powers^it  was  mudi  to  be  wisbed 
the  letter  could  be  received. 

While  the  lieutcnani  waa  embarcasBed  and  agitated,  B^ 
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his  coolness,  politely  declining  to  receive  the  letter, 
as  inconsistent  with  his  duty.  Thej  parted ;  but  after  the  lieuten- 
ant had  been  rowed  some  little  distance,  his  barge  was  put  about, 
and  Reed  waited  to  hear  what  further  he  had  to  say.  It  was 
to  aak  by  what  title  OeMral — ^but,  catching  himself,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington diose  to  be  addressed. 

Reed  replied  that  the  general's  station  in  the  army  was  well 
known ;  and  they  could  not  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  addressing  him,  especially  as  this  matter  had  been  discussed 
in  the  preceding  summer,  of  which,  he  presumed,  the  admiral 
could  not  be  ignorant.  The  lieutenant  again  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment and  regret,  and  their  interview  dosed. 

On  Uie  19th,  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Howe  came  with 
a  flag,  and  requested  to  know,  as  there  appeared  to  be  an  obsta- 
cle to  a  correspondence  between  the  two  generals,  whether 
Col<mel  Patterson,  the  British  adjutant-general,  could  be  admit- 
ted to  an  interview  with  General  Washington.  Colonel  Reed, 
who  met  the  flag,  consented  in  the  name  of  the  general,  and 
pledged  his  honor  for  the  safety  of  the  adjutant-general  during 
the  interview,  which  was  fixed  for  the  following  morning. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Col.  Reed  and  Colonel  Webb,  one  of 
Washington's  aides,  met  the  flag  in  the  harbor,  took  Colonel  Pat- 
terson into  their  barge,  and  escorted  him  to  town,  passing  in  front 
of  the  grand  battery.  The  customary  precaution  of  blindfolding 
was  dispensed  Fith ;  and  there  was  a  lively  and  sociable  conver- 
sation the  whole  way.  Washington  received  the  adjutant-general 
at  head-quarters  with  much  form  and  ceremony,  in  full  military 
array,  with  his  officers  and  guards  about  him. 

Gokmel  Patterson,  addressing  him  by  the  title  of  your  excel- 
Unoff^  endeavored  to  explain  the  address  of  the  VftU^x  ^  ^^xis&v 
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ptvfiirty.  and  iwwlril  fm  a  Bmilar  addreH  m  tlie  pre- 
ixuw  fmxmtr.  to  General  Howcl  Tbat  General  Howe  did  not 
to  ierc^mse  hom  tbc  tmpcet  or  rank  of  General  Wadiiii^ 

Wt  ooneeiTcd  mdi  an  iiiditM  onwaatent  witli  what  had  Ueo 
m«d  bj  amhaamdon  or  plenipolentiariea  where  diflicoltieB  of 
nrk  had  arisen.  He  then  prodneed,  hnt  did  not  oSer,  a  letter 
addrcwed  to  George  Washington.  Eaq[aire«  &e.  dbcL,  hoping  tkit 
the  et  ceteiaa.  which  iaplicd  ereij  thing,  would  remore  all 
impediawnta. 

Wathingtcn  replied,  that  it  was  true,  the  et  eetena  imiilied 
erenr  thing,  bat  thej  alao  implied  anj  thing.  Hia  letter  allided 
to.  of  the  preTioni  nauner.  waa  in  replj  to  one  addrcaaed  in  like 
manner.  A  letter,  he  added,  addreaaed  to  a  peraon  acting  in  i 
pnblie  character,  ahoold  hare  some  inacriptiona  to  deaignate  it 
from  a  mere  prirate  letter;  and  he  ahoold  afaaolntelj  decline  tnj 
letter  addreaaed  to  himself  as  a  prirate  peraon,  when  it  related  to 
Lis  pablic  station. 

Colonel  Patterson,  finding  the  letter  would  not  be  leoeiTedf 
endeavored,  as  far  as  he  conld  reoollecty  to  ominmnieate  the  seope 
of  it  in  the  coarse  of  a  somewhat  desoltoiy  oonTeraation.  What 
he  chiefly  dwelt  upon  was,  that  Lord  Howe  and  hia  brother  had 
been  specially  nominated  commiasionen  for  the  promotion  of 
peace,  which  waa  esteemed  a  mark  of  &Tor  and  regard  to 
America;  that  they  had  great  powers,  and  would  derive  tk 
highest  pleasure  from  effecting  an  accommodation;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  adding,  that  he  wished  his  visit  to  be  oonaidered  af 
making  the  first  advance  toward  that  desirable  object 

WaHliington  replied  that,  by  what  had  appeared  (alluding,  vo 
doubt,  to  Lord  Howo^s  circular),  their  powers,  it  woaM  aeeiDf 
H'oro  only  to  grant  ^^axdona.    Kow  thoae  who  had  oonunitted  a^ 
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bolt  needed  no  pardon ;  and  snoh  was  the  case  with  the  Ameri- 
eana,  who  were  only  defending  what  they  considered  their  indis- 
patable  rights. 

Odonel  Patterson  avoided  a  discussion  of  this  matter,  which, 
he  observed,  wonld  open  a  very  wide  field ;  so  here  the  confer- 
enee,  which  had  been  conducted  on  both  sides  with  great  cour- 
tesy, terminated.  The  colonel  took  his  leave,  excusing  himself 
from  partaking  of  a  collation,  having  made  a  late  breakfiast,  and 
wms  again  conducted  to  his  boat.  He  expressed  himself  highly 
sensible  of  ihe  courtesy  of  his  treatment,  in  having  the  usual 
ceremony  of  blindfolding  dispensed  with. 

Washington  received  the  applause  of  Congress  and  of  the 
public  for  sustaining  the  dignity  of  his  station.  His  conduct  in 
this  particular  was  recommended  as  a  model  to  all  American 
officers  in  corresponding  with  the  enemy;  and  Lord  Howe 
informed  his  government  that,  thenceforward,  it  would  be  politic 
to  change  the  superscription  of  his  letters. 

In  tiie  mean  time  the  irruption  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Rose 
into  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  had  roused  a  belligerent  spirit 
along  its  borders.  The  lower  part  of  that  noble  river  is  com- 
manded OQ  the  eastern  side  by  the  bold  woody  heights  of  Man- 
hattan Island  and  Westdiester  County,  and  on  the  western  side 
by  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  Palisades.  Beyond  those  cliffs,  the 
river  expands  into  a  succession  of  what  may  almost  be  termed 
lakes;  first  the  Tappan  Sea,  then  Haverstraw  Bay,  then  the  Bay 
of  Peekskill;  separated  from  each  other  by  long  stretching 
points,  or  high  beetling  promontories,  but  affording  ample  sea 
room  and  safe  anchorage.  Then  come  the  redoubtable  High- 
lands, that  strait,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  where  the  river  bends  its 
toorsei  narrow  and  deep,  between  rocky,  {oTeisl-Q\flA  TnnosiVKmiw 
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''  He  who  has  command  of  thai  grand  defile,"  ndd  an  old  mri- 
gator, ''  may  at  any  time  throttle  the  Hudson/' 

The  New  York  Convention,  aware  of  the  impending  danger, 
despatched  military  envoys  to  stir  up  the  yeomanry  along  tlie 
river,  and  order  out  militia.  Powder  and  ball  were  sent  to 
Tarrytown,  before  which  tho  hostile  ships  were  anchored,  ind 
yeoman  troops  were  stationed  there  and  along  the  neigfaboriog 
shores  of  the  Tappan  Sea.  In  a  little  while  the  nulitia  of 
Dutchess  County  and  Cortlandt  s  Manor  were  K^timing^  rodelj 
armed,  to  protect  the  public  stores  at  Peekskill,  and  mount  goird 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands. 

No  one  showed  more  seal  in  thb  time  of  alarm,  than  Colond 
Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  of  an  old  colonial  family,  which  held  its 
manorial  residence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Croton.  With  his  regi- 
ment he  kept  a  dragon  watch  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Tappan  Sea  and  Haverstraw  Bay;  while  equal  vigilance  was 
maintained  night  and  day  along  the  western  shore,  from  Nyaok 
quite  up  to  the  Dondcrberg,  by  Colonel  Hay  and  his  regiment 
of  Haverstraw.  Sheep  and  cattle  were  driven  inland,  out  of 
the  reach  of  maraud.  Sentinels  were  posted  to  keep  a  look-oat 
from  heights  and  headlands  and  give  the  alarm  should  any  hosts 
approach  tho  shore,  and  rustic  marksmen  were  ready  to  aoemble 
in  a  moment,  and  give  them  a  warm  reception. 

Tho  ships-of-war  which  caused  this  alarm  and  turmoil,  lay 
([uietly  anchored  in  the  broad  expanses  of  the  Tappan  Sea  and 
Haverstraw  Bay ;  shifting  their  ground  occasionally,  and  keep- 
ing out  of  musket  shot  of  the  shore,  apparently  sleeping  in  tho 
t>uuimer  sunshine,  with  awnings  stretched  above  their  decks; 
while  their  boats  were  out  taking  soundings  quite  up  to  the 
Highlands,  evidently  preparing  for  further  opermtiooa    At  m^ 
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too,  their  barges  were  beard  rowing  up  and  down  the  river  on 
iK^ystcrious  errands;  perriaugers,  also,  paid  tbcm  furtive  visits 
occasionally ;  it  was  surmised,  with  communications  and  supplies 
from  tories  on  shore. 

While  the  ships  were  anchored  in  Haverstraw  Bay,  one  of  the 
tenders  stood  into  the  Bay  of  Peekskill,  and  beat  up  within  long 
^kot  of  Fort  Montgomery,  where  General  George  Clinton  was 
^OBOonced  with  six  hundred  of  the  militia  of  Orange  and  Ulster 
^ooDtiefl.  As  the  tender  approached,  a  thirty-two  pounder  was 
Irougfat  to  range  upon  her.  The  ball  passed  through  her  quar- 
ter; whereapon  she  put  about,  and  ran  round  the  point  of  the 
Bonderberg,  where  the  bo^t  landed,  plundered  a  solitary  house  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  left  it  in  flames.  The  marauders, 
on  their  way  back  to  the  ships,  were  severely  galled  by  rustic 
marksmen,  from  a  neighboring  promontory. 

The  ships,  now  acquainted  with  the  channel,  moved  up  within 
six  miles  of  Fort  Montgomery.  General  Clinton  apprehended 
they  might  mean  to  take  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  and  slip  by 
him  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  mountains.  The  shores  were 
hi^  and  bold,  the  river  was  deep,  the  navigation  of  course  safe 
and  easy.  Once  above  the  Highlands,  they  might  ravage  tbe 
oonntry  beyond,  and  destroy  certain  vessels  of  war  which  were 
being  eonstmcted  at  Poughkeepsie. 

To  prevent  this,  he  stationed  a  guard  at  night  on  the  furthest 
point  in  view,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  fort,  prepared 
to  kindle  a  blazing  fire  should  the  ships  appear  in  sight.  Largo 
piles  of  dry  brushwood  mixed  with  combustibles,  were  prepared 
at  various  places  up  and  down  the  shore  opposite  to  the  fort,  and 
men  stationed  to  set  fire  to  them  as  soon  as  a  signal  should  be 
given  from  the  lower  point.    The  fort,  therefore,  ivhite  It  i^ 
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mainc'l  in  darkncsA.  woald  hare  a  fiur  ehmnee  with  its  bilteriei  ii 
the  ships  paused  between  it  and  these  eonflagrmtioiUL 

A  prirate  committee  sent  ap  by  the  New  York  CoQfcntioni 
had  a  conference  with  the  general,  to  devise  farther  means  of  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  ships  up  the  river.  Fire  rafts  wen  to 
be  brought  from  Poughkeepeie  and  kept  at  hand  ready  for  actioB. 
These  were  to  be  lashed  two  together,  with  chains,  between  oU 
sloops  filled  with  combustibles,  and  sent  down  with  a  strong  wind 
and  tide,  to  drive  upon  the  ships.  An  iron  chain,  also,  was  to  be 
stretched  obliquely  across  the  river  from  Fort  Montgomery  to  tbe 
foot  of  Anthony's  Nose,  thus,  as  it  were,  chaining  up  the  gate  of 
the  Highlands. 

For  a  protection  below  the  Highlands,  it  was  proposed  to 
station  whale-boats  about  the  coves  and  promontories  of  Tippan 
Sea  and  Havcratraw  Bay;  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  craise 
about  at  night,  carry  intelligence  from  post  to  post,  seixe  inj 
river  craft  that  might  bring  the  ships  supplies,  and  cut  off  their 
boats  whon  attempting  to  land.  Galleys,  also,  were  prepared, 
with  nine-pounders  mounted  at  the  bows. 

Colonel  Hay  of  Haverstraw,  in  a  letter  to  Washingtoo, 
rejoices  that  the  national  Congress  are  preparing  to  protect  this 
great  highway  of  the  country,  and  anticipates  that  the  banb  of 
the  Hudfion  were  about  to  become  the  chief  theatre  of  tbe  irar. 

NOTE. 

The  Vaji  Cortlasiit  Family. — Two  members  of  this  old  mnd  honorable 
family  were  conspicnoiu  patriots  throap:hout  the  RerulutioD.  Pierre  V«n 
Cortlanrlt,  the  father,  mt  this  time  about  5G  years  of  age,  a  staiich  friend  sni 
ally  of  Geoige  Clinton,  was  member  of  the  first  Provincial  Confjresa,  *^ 
president  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Governor  Tryon  had  ri«ts4 
JbiminhiioldmanorhooisttthttmoiithoftheCrotoiiyiii  1774,  and  nwie  him 
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of  rojal  fmrora,  honors,  grants  of  land,  &c.,  if  ho  would  abandon  the 
popular  cause.  His  offers  wore  nobly  rejected.  The  Cortlandt  family  suf- 
fefed  in  consequence,  being  at  one  time  obliged  to  abandon  their  manorial 
nndenee :  but  the  head  remained  true  to  the  cause,  and  subsequently  filled 
tte  office  of  Ueutenant-goTemor  with  great  dignity. 

His  son  Pierre,  mentioned  in  the  above  chapter,  and  then  about  27  years 
of  age,  had  likewise  resisted  the  overtures  of  Tryon,  destroying  a  major's  com- 
nitsion  in  the  Cortlandt  militia,  which  he  sent  him.  Congress,  In  1775,  made 
lum  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Continental  service,  in  which  capacity  ^e  now 
find  him,  acquitting  Umself  with  seal  and  ablDty. 
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QUErnOlf  OF  CX>MMAX1>  BETfl-RRX  OATRS  AND  8CIIUTLKR — CU!H>ITIOai  OT  1R 
AKMY  AT  C'IIOW2C  POIIHT — DMCOSTEStT  AND  DKrAKTtJBM  OT  WLLIfASI-' 
F(>BnFI(?ATI<»2l8   AT  TICXiNDKROUA — TUB   QUKflTIO!!   OF  OOMIIASCD    AOJtSID 

NECItKT   I)Isrn.TrF.NT8 — 8E(T1C»XAL  JRALOCR1E8   I3f   THE   ARSIT— aOOnflBS 

TROOI'8 — 8MALLW(K>I>*8   MACWKONI    BATTALIOX— l.X>N2CBCnCLT   UOBT-BOIft 


While  the  security  of  the  Hudson  from   invading  ships  wai 
claiming  the  attention  of  Washington,  he  was  equally  anzioiii 
to  prevent  an  irruption  of  the  enemy  from  Canada.     He  wai 
grieved,  therefore,  to  find  there  was  a  clashing  of  authoritiei 
between  the  generals  who  had  charge  of  the  Northern  frontier. 
Gates,  on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the  army  in  Canada,  bd 
heard  with  surprise  in  Albany,  of  its  retreat  across  the  New 
York  frontier.     He  still  considered  it  under  his  orders,  and  itf 
proceeding  to  act  accordingly ;  when  General  Schuyler  obserred, 
that  the  resolution  of  Congress,  and  the  instructions  of  Wadung- 
ton,  applied  to  the  army  only  while  in  Canada ;    the  moment  it 
retreated  within  the  limits  of  New  York,  it  came  within  Us 
(Schuyler's)  command.     A  letter  from  Schuyler  to  Washington, 
written  at  the  time,  says :  "  If  Congress  intended  that  General 
Gates  should  command  the  Northern  army,  wherever  it  may  be^ 
as  he  assures  me  they  did,  it  ought  to  have  been  signified  to  me. 
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nd  I  shoold  then  have  immediately  resigned  the  command  to 
im;  but  until  such  intention  is  properly  conveyed  to  me,  I 
ever  can.  I  must,  therefore,  entreat  your  Excellency  to  lay 
bis  letter  before  Congress,  that  they  may  clearly  and  explicitly 
i^ify  their  intentions,  to  avert  the  dangers  and  evils  that  may 
rise  from  a  disputed  command." 

That  there  might  be  no  delay  in  the  service  at  thb  critical 
oncture,  the  two  generals  agreed  to  refer  the  question  of  com- 
land  to  Congress,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  act  in  concert.  They 
Bcordingly  departed  together  for  Lake  Champlain,  to  prepare 
gainst  an  anticipated  invasion  by  Sir  Guy  Carlcton.  They 
rrived  at  Crown  Point  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  found  there  the 
reeks  of  the  army  recently  driven  out  of  Canada.  They  bad 
een  harassed  in  their  retreat  by  land ;  their  transportation  on 
le  lake  had  been  in  leaky  boats,  without  awnings,  where  the 
^ck,  suffering  from  smallpox,  lay  on  straw,  exposed  to  a  burning 
vdj  son ;  no  food  but  salt  pork,  often  rancid,  hard  biscuit  or 
nbaked  flour,  and  scarcely  any  medicine.  Not  more  than  six 
boasand  men  had  reached  Crown  Point,  and  half  of  those  were 
a  the  sick  list ;  the  shattered  remains  of  twelve  or  fifteen  very 
ne  battalions.  Some  few  were  sheltered  in  tents,  some  under 
heds,  and  others  in  huts  hastily  formed  of  bushes ;  scarce  one 
f  which  but  contained  a  dead  or  dying  man.  Two  thousand 
ight  hundred  were  to  be  sent  to  a  hospital  recently  established 
i  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles ;  when 
hey  were  gone,  with  those  who  were  to  row  them  in  boats,  there 
rould  remain  but  the  shadow  of  an  army.* 

In  a  council  of  war,  it  was  determined  that,  under  present 

*  Col.  John  Tnunbnll's  Autobiography,  p.  2S5,  Appendix. 
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circuiiustADccs,  the  post  of  Crown  Point  was  not  tenable;  nathef 
was  it  capable  of  being  made  so  this  Bommcr,  withoat  a  force 
greatly  superior  to  any  tlicy  might  reasonably  expect ;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  expedient  to  fall  back,  and  take  a  strong  posi- 
tion at  Ticonderoga. 

General  Sullivan  had  been  deeply  hurt  that  Gates,  his  fo^ 
mcr  inferior  in  rank,  should  have  been  appointed  over  him  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Canada;  considering  it  a  tieit 
intimation  that  Congress  did  not  esteem  him  competent  to  the 
trust  which  had  devolved  upon  him.  Ho  now,  therefore,  re- 
quested leave  of  abtH)nce,  in  order  to  wait  on  the  commaoda* 
in-cliief.  It  was  granted  with  reluctance.  Before  departing,  he 
communicated  to  the  army,  through  Geucnil  Schuyler,  his  high 
and  grateful  senHC  of  their  exertions  in  securing  a  retreat  from 
Canada,  and  the  cheerfulness  with  which  his  commands  had  beei 
received  and  obeyed. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Schuyler  and  Gates  returned  to  Tioun- 
deroga,  accompanied  by  Arnold.  Instant  arrangements  were  nude 
to  encamp  the  troops,  and  land  the  artillery  and  stores  as  fast  is 
they  should  arrive.  Great  exertions,  also,  were  made  to  strength- 
en the  defences  of  the  place.  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  who  wis 
to  have  accompanied  Gates  to  Canada,  as  adjutant-general,  had 
been  reconnoitring  the  neighborhood  of  Ticonderoga.  and  hi 
pitched  upon  a  place  for  a  fortification  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake,  directly  opposite  the  east  point  of  Ticonderoga,  where  Fort 
Independence  was  subsequently  built.  He  also  advised  the  ef«^ 
tion  of  a  work  on  a  lofty  eminence,  the  termination  of  a  moaD- 
tain  ridge,  which  separates  Lake  George  from  Lake  Champlain. 
His  advice  was  unfortunately  disregarded.  The  eminence,  soh* 
sequently  called  Mount  Defiance,  looked  down  upon  and 
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Handed  the  narrow  parts  of  both  lakes.  Wc  shall  hear  more  of  it 
&mreaft«r. 

Preparations  were  made,  also,  to  augment  the  naval  force  on 
•he  lakesL  Ship  carpenters  from  the  Eastern  States  were  cm- 
>loyed  at  Skenesboroogh,  to  build  the  hulls  of  galleys  and  boats, 
rhich,  when  launched,  were  to  be  sent  down  to  Ticouderoga  for 
tquipment  and  armament,  under  the  superintendence  of  General 
tbnold. 

Schuyler  soon  returned  to  Albany,  to  superintend  the  general 
Mncems  of  the  Northern  department.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
procnriiig  and  forwarding  the  necessary  materials  and  artillery  for 
the  fortification  of  Ticonderoga. 

The  question  of  command  between  him  and  Gates,  was  ap- 
puently  at  rest.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  Congress,  dated 
July  8th,  informed  General  Gates,  that  according  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  that  body  under  which  he  had  been  appointed,  his  com- 
nand  was  totally  independent  of  General  Schuyler,  tchile  the 
irmy  was  in  Canada,  but  no  longer.  Congress  had  no  design 
0  diYcst  General  Schuyler  of  the  conunand  while  the  troops  were 
n  this  side  of  Canada,'''* 

To  Schuyler,  under   the  same   date,  the   president  writes  : 

The  Congress  highly  approve  of  your  patriotism  and  magna- 

imity  in  not  suffering  any  difference  of  opinion  to  hurt  the  public 

BTFICO, 

''A  mutual  confidence  and  good  understanding  are  at  thid 
ime  essentially  necessary,  so  that  I  am  persuaded  they  will  take 
laoe  on  all  occasions  between  yourself  and  General  Gates. '^ 

Gates  professed  himself  entirely  eatiefied  with  the  explaiiji. 
ion  he  had  received,  and  perfectly  disposed  to  obey  the  com- 
lands  of  Schuyler.     "  I  am  confident,"  added  he,  '^  ^^  «b»AL^«s^ 
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the  CongrcM  wiflh,  go  hand  in  hand  to  promote  the  paUie  wel- 
fare." 

Bcliujlcr,  too,  aasared  both  Congress  and  Washington,  *^  that 
the  difference  in  opinion  between  Gates  and  himself  had  not 
cauMed  the  least  ill-will,  nor  interrupted  that  harmony  necessuy 
to  nulwint  lietweeu  their  officers.** 

Samuel  Adams,  however,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Congress, 
had  strong  doubts  in  the  matter. 

*'  Schuyler  and  Gates  are  to  command  the  troops,"  writes  be, 
*'  the  former  while  they  are  without,  the  latter  while  they  are 
within,  tlie  bounds  of  Canada.  Admitting  these  generals  to  hare 
tlio  accomplishments  of  a  Marlborough,  or  a  Eugene,  I  canoot 
roncci?o  that  such  a  diFposition  of  them  will  be  attended  with 
any  good  effects,  unless  harmony  subsists  between  them.  Alas, 
I  f(tar  this  is  not  the  case.  Already  disputes  hare  arisen,  which 
they  have  referred  to  Congress ;  and,  although  they  affect  to  treat 
raeh  other  with  a  politeness  becoming  their  rank,  in  my  mind,  al- 
tercations lH*tween  commanders  who  have  pretensions  nearlj 
tMpial  (I  mean  in  point  of  command),  forebode  a  repetition  of  mis- 
fortune. I  sincerely  wish  my  appreheusions  may  prove  ground- 
liw.*'  • 

Wo  havo  a  letter  before  us,  also,  written  to  Gates,  by  hb 
fritMid  Joseph  Trumbull,  commissary-general,  on  whose  appoint- 
ment of  a  deputy,  the  question  of  command  had  arisen.  Tmm- 
bulpH  letter  was  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of  Gates. 
*'  I  find  you  are  in  a  cursed  situation,^'  writes  he ;  '^  yoor  a^tbo^ 
ity  nt  an  end ;  and  commanded  by  a  person  who  will  be  willing 

*  S.  .Vdanu  to  r*.  II.  Lee.    Am.  Arch.  5th  SeriM,  L347* 
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to  haye  you  Imocked  in  the  head,  as  General  Montgomery  was,  if 
he  cmn  have  the  money  chest  in  his  power." 

Groyemor  Trumbull,  too,  the  father  of  the  commissary-gen- 
eral, obaenres  subsequently :  ^'  It  is  justly  to  be  expected  that 
General  Gbtes  is  discontented  with  his  situation,  finding  himself 
limited  and  removed  from  the  command,  to  be  a  wretched  spec- 
tator of  the  ruin  of  the  army,  without  power  of  attempting  to 
Sire  them."  *  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  hereafter  to 
notice  the  discord  in  the  service  caused  by  this  rankling  discon- 
tent 

As  to  General  Sullivan,  who  repaired  to  Philadelphia  and 
tendered  his  resignation,  the  question  of  rank  which  had 
aggrieved  him  was  explained  in  a  manner  that  induced  him  to 
continue  in  service.  It  was  universally  allowed  that  his  retreat 
had  been  ably  conducted  tlirough  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  dis- 
asters. 

A  greater  source  of  solicitude  to  Washington  than  this  jeal- 
ousy between  commanders,  was  the  sectional  jealousy  springing 
up  among  the  troops.  In  a  letter  to  Schuyler  (July  17th),  he 
Bays,  "  I  must  entreat  your  attention  to  do  away  the  unhappy  and 
pernicious  distinctions  and  jealousies  between  the  troops  of  dif- 
ferent goyemment&  Enjoin  this  upon  the  officers,  and  let  them 
inculcate  and  press  home  to  the  soldiery,  the  necessity  of  order 
and  harmony  among  those  who  are  embarked  vd,  one  common 
cause,  and  mutually  contending  for  all  that  freemen  hold  dear." 

Nowhere  were  these  sectional  jealousies  more  prevalent  than 
in  the  motley  army  assembled  from  distant  quarters  under  Wash- 
ington's own  command.     Keed,  the  adjutant-general,  speaking  on 

•  Gov.  TnuDbuU  to  Mr.  William  WVlllamA. 
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this  subject,  (ibserves :  **  The  Soathem  troops,  comprisiiig  tbe 
rvgiueiitif  Kiuth  of  the  Delaware,  looked  with  rerj  unkiDd  feel- 
iugri  on  thotse  of  New  Eugland ;  especially  those  from  CoDBfit- 
ticut,  whose  peculiarities  of  deportment  made  them  the  objects 
of  ill-disguised  derision  among  their  fellow-soldiers/*  * 

Among  the  troops  thos  designated  as  Soothem,  were  some 
from  Virginia  under  a  Major  Leitch;  others  from  Maiylind, 
under  Colonel  Suiallwood ;  others  from  Delaware  led  bj  Colcnel 
Ilarilet.  There  were  four  Continental  battalions  from  Pemisjl* 
vaniu,  ccmimanded  by  Colonels  Sbee,  St.  Clair,  Wayne,  and 
Magaw ;  and  provincial  battalions,  two  of  which  were  scTwallj 
commanded  by  Colonel:ii  Miles  and  Atlee.  The  Continental  bat- 
talion under  Colonel  Slice,  was  chiefly  from  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, especially  the  officers ;  among  whom  were  Lambert  Cad- 
walader  and  William  Allen,  members  of  two  of  the  principal, 
and  most  aristocratic  families,  and  Alexander  Graydon,  to  vboK 
memoirs  wc  arc  indebted  for  some  graphic  pictures  of  the  time:^ 

These  Pennsylvania  troops  were  under  the  command  of  Brig-  ' 
adicr-gcneral  Mifflin,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  acted  m  j 
Washington's  aide-de-camp,  and  afterwards  as  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, llis  townsman  and  intimate,  Graydon,  characteriics  bin 
as  u  man  of  education  and  cultivated  manners,  with  a  great 
talent  at  haranguing ;  highly  animated  in  his  appearance,  fall  of 
activity  and  apparently  of  fire ;  but  rather  too  much  of  a  bustler, 
harassing  his  men  unnecessarily.  "He  assumed,"  adds  Graj- 
don,  '* a  little  of  the  veteran,  from  having  been  before  Bcwtnn." 
His  troops  were  chiefly  encamped  near  King's  Bridge,  and  da- 
ployed  in  constructing  works  at  Fort  Washington. 
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Smallwood's  Maryland  battalion  was  one  of  the  brightest  in 
point  of  equipment  The  scarlet  and  buff  uniforms  of  those 
Southerners  contrasted  vividly  with  the  rustic  attire  of  the  yeo- 
man battalions  from  the  East.  Their  officers,  too,  looked  down 
upon  their  Connecticut  compeers,  who  could  only  be  distinguished 
from  their  men  by  wearing  a  cockade.  ^'  There  were  none,"  says 
Oraydon,  *'  by  whom  an  unofficer-like  appearance  and  deportment 
eoald  be  tolerated  less  than  by  a  city-brod  Marylander ;  who,  at 
this  time,  was  distinguished  by  the  most  fashionable  cut  coat,  the 
most  macaroni  cocked-hat,  and  hottest  blood  in  the  Union." 
Alas,  for  the  homespun-clad  officers  from  Connecticut  River  I 

The  Pennsylvania  regiment  under  Shec,  according  to  Oray- 
don,  promoted  balls  and  other  entertainments,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  fast-days  and  sermons  borrowed  from  New  England. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  puritanical  spirit  among  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  soldiery. 

In  the  same  sectional  spirit,  he  speaks  of  the  Connecticut 
li^t-horse :  "  Old-fashioned  men,  truly  irregulars ;  whether  their 
clothing,  equipments,  or  caparisons  were  regarded,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  discovered  any  circumstance  of  uniformity. 
Instead  of  carbines  and  sabres,  they  generally  carried  fowling- 
pieces,  some  of  them  very  long,  such  as  in  Pennsylvania  are 
used  for  shooting  ducks.  Here  and  there  one  appeared  in  a 
6infCf  regimental  of  scarlet,  with  a  triangular,  tarnished,  laced 
hat.  These  singular  dragoons  were  volunteers,  who  came  to 
make  a  tender  of  their  services  to  the  commander-in-chief.  But 
they  staid  not  long  in  New  York.  As  such  a  body  of  cavalry 
had  not  been  counted  upon,  there  was  in  all  probability  a  want 
ot  forage  for  Hieir  jades j  which,  in  the  spirit  ot  aucveiit  kwv^V 
hood,  Aejr  sbeolntelj  refused  to  descend  from  '^  axLdi  «a  >i!^^  ^^* 
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cral  bad  co  use  for  caralien  in  his  insalar  opentions,  thej  were 
forthwith  dumiiiacfl,  with  suitable  acknowledgments  tor  their 
truly  chivalrotw  ardor."  • 

The  troopd  thus  satirixed,  were  a  bodj  of  between  four  tod 
five  hundred  Connecticut  light-horse,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Sey- 
mour. On  an  appeal  for  aid  to  the  governor  of  their  State,  thej 
had  voluntarily  hastcued  on  in  advance  of  the  militia,  to  render 
the  most  speedy  succor.  Supposing,  from  the  suddenness  ted 
urgency  of  the  call  upon  their  services,  that  they  were  immedi- 
atcly  to  be  called  into  action  and  promptly  to  return  home,  thej 
had  come  off  in  such  hartte,  that  many  were  unprovided  even  with 
a  blanket  or  a  charge  of  clothing. 

Washicgton  speaks  of  them  as  being  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  all,  men  of  reputation  and  property.  They  were,  in  &ct, 
mostly  farmeni.  As  to  their  sottj  jades,  they  were  rough  coun- 
try horses,  such  as  farmers  keep,  uut  for  show,  but  service.  As 
to  their  diugy  regimentals,  we  quote  a  word  in  their  favor  from  t 
writer  of  that  day.  *'  Some  of  these  worthy  soldiers  assisted  in 
their  present  uniforms  at  the  reduction  of  Louisburg,  and  their 
*  lank  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats/  are  viewed  with  more  venert- 
tion  by  their  honest  countrymen,  than  if  they  were  glittering 
nabobs  from  India,  or  bashaws  with  nine  tails.*^  f 

On  arriving,  their  horses,  from  scarcity  of  forage,  had  to  he 
pastured  about  King*8  Bridge.  In  fact,  Washington  informed 
them  that,  under  present  circumstances,  they  could  not  be  of  ns^ 
as  horsemen ;  on  which  they  concluded  to  stay,  and  do  duty  od 
foot  till  the  arrival  of  the  new  levies.  J  In  a  letter  to  Governor 
Trumbull  (July  11),  Washington  observes:  "The  officers  tnd 

*  Graydon*B  MemoiTS,  \t.  \vS>.  \  km.  kccVwlv^ik,  5th  Series,  L  175* 
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Ben  of  that  corps  liare  manifested  so  firm  an  attachment  to  the 
eanae  we  are  engaged  in,  that  they  have  consented  to  remain 
here,  till  snch  a  body  of  troops  are  marched  from  your  colony  as 
will  be  a  saffident  reinforcement,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  leaving 
this  city  with  safety.  •  •  •  •  They  have  the  additional 
merit  of  determining  to  stay,  even  if  they  are  obliged  to  maintain 
their  horses  at  their  own  expense."  * 

In  a  Tery  few  days,  however,  the  troopers,  on  being  requested 
to  moimt  guard  like  other  soldiers,  grew  restless  and  uneasy. 
Colonel*  Seymour  and  his  brother  field-officers,  therefore,  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  Washington,  stating  that,  by  the  positive  laws 
of  Connecticut,  the  light-horse  were  expressly  exempted  from 
staying  in  garrison,  or  doing  duty  on  foot,  apart  from  their 
horses ;  and  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  detain  their  men 
any  longer  under  that  idea,  they  having  come  "  without  the  least 
expectation  or  preparation  for  such  servicea''  They  respectfully, 
therefore,  asked  a  dismission  in  form.  Washington's  brief  reply, 
riiows  that  he  was  nettled  by  their  conduct 

'^  Gentlemen :  In  answer  to  yours  of  this  date,  I  can  only  re- 
peat to  you  what  I  said  last  night,  and  that  is,  that  if  your  men 
think  themselves  exempt  from  the  common  duty  of  a  soldier — 
will  not  mount  guard,  do  garrison  duty,  or  service  separate  from 
their  horses— they  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use  here,  where  horses 
cannot  be  brought  to  action,  and  I  do  not  care  how  soon  they  are 
dismissed." 

In  fact,  the  assistance  of  these  troops  was  much  needed ; 
yet  he  apprehended  the  exemption  from  fatigue  and  garrison 
duty  which  they  demanded  as  a  right,  would,  if  granted,  set  a 

^  Am,  Archivet,  5th  Series,  1 102. 
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Id  liio  hurr^  of  various  concerne  be  directed  h'u  uni^lc- 
camp,  Colouel  Webb,  to  write  in  hia  name  to  GoverDor  Trumhifl 
Du  the  subject. 

Oolouel  Seymour,  on  bis  retam  bomc,  addressed  &  long  le<t«t 
to  tbe  governor  explunatory  of  bis  eouducL  **  I  can'l  help  re- 
marking to  jour  honor,"  ndds  he,  ''  that  it  may  with  truth  in 
said,  Geneml  Wasbingtea  is  a  gentleman  of  eitrenie  core  &:.< 
caution:  tbat  bis  requisitions  for  men  are  fully  equal' to  i(< 
necessities  of  the  com.  *  *  *  I  slionld  have  stopped  berr, 
but  am  this  moment  Informed  that  Mr.  Webb,  General  Watbing- 
ton's  aide-de-camp,  baa  written  to  your  honor  something  diiloo- 
orable  to  the  light-horse.  Whatever  it  may  be  I  know  not,  hul 
tbia  I  do  know,  that  it  is  a  general  observation  both  in  oamp  loJ 
country,  if  the  butterflies  and  coKcorobs  were  away  from  tJw 
army,  we  should  not  be  put  to  so  muob  diffiualty  in  obtaining 
men  of  common  sense  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  ibcir 
eouatry."  " 

As  to  the  Connecticut  intautry  which  had  been  famblwd  br 
GnvcrnoT  Trumbull  in  the  present  emergency,  they  likewise  ntjt 
substantial  farmers,  whose  business,  be  observed,  would  rwju  ■ 
their  return,  when  the  necessity  of  their  further  stay  in  the  arL. 
should  be  over.  They  were  all  men  of  simple  rural  mann.r 
from  an  ngriculturnl  State,  where  great  equality  of  coaditioD  i-" 
vailed;  tbe  officers  were  elected  by  the  men  out  of  that  i'"- 
riinks,  they  were  their  own  neighbors,  and  every  way  tii  ■ 
c>junU     All  this,  as  yet,  was  but  little  underatond  or  ■f>pn'* 
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ated  by  the  troops  from  the  South,  amoDg  whom  military  rank 
was  more  defined  and  tenaciously  observed,  and  where  the  officers 
were  men  of  the  cities,  and  of  more  aristocratic  habit& 

We  have  drawn  out  from  contemporary  sources  these  few 
particulars  concerning  the  sectional  jealousies  thus  early  spring- 
ing up  among  the  troops  from  the  di£ferent  States,  to  show  the 
difficulties  with  which  Washington  had  to  contend  at  the  outset, 
and  which  formed  a  growing  object  of  solicitude  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  career. 

John  Adams,  speaking  of  the  violent  passions,  and  discordant 
interests  at  work  throughout  the  country,  from  Florida  to  Can- 
ada, observes :  "  It  requires  more  serenity  of  temper,  a  deeper 
understanding,  and  more  courage  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  Marl- 
borough, to  ride  in  this  whirlwind."  * 

*  Am.  Archives,  4th  Series,  v.  1112. 
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tOUTHElUC  CRUUB  OF  SIB  REXRT  CLUCTOX — FOKTIFK'ATIOXS  AT  CBASUfTOI 
— ABRIVAL  THERE  OF  OKSESAL  LKE — RATTLB  AT  SULUTJUI^  laLAXD— 
WASBIMOTOH   AMHOUMCXS  TUX  BESCLT  TO  TUB  ABMT. 

Letters  from  General  Lee  gave  WashiDgton  intelligence  of  the 
fate  of  Sir  Henry  Clintou^s  expedition  to  the  South ;  that  ex- 
pedition which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  surmise  and  per- 
plexity. Sir  Henry  in  his  cruise  along  the  coast  had  been  re- 
peatedly foiled  by  Lee.  First,  as  we  have  shown,  when  he  looked 
in  at  New  York;  next,  when  he  paused  at  Norfolk  in  Yirginia; 
and  lastly,  when  he  made  a  bold  attempt  at  Charleston  in  South 
Carolina;  for  scarce  did  his  ships  appear  off  the  bar  of  the  harbor, 
than  the  onmiprescnt  Lee  was  marching  his  troops  into  the  city. 
Within  a  year  post,  Charleston  had  been  fortified  at  various 
points  Fort  Johnson,  on  James  Island,  three  miles  from  the 
city,  and  commanding  the  breadth  of  the  channel,  was  garrisoned 
by  a  regiment  of  South  Carolina  regulars  under  Colonel  Gadsden. 
A  strong  fort  had  recently  been  constructed  nearly  opposite,  on 
the  south-west  point  of  Sullivan's  Island,  about  six  miles  below 
the  city.  It  was  mounted  with  twenty-six  guns,  and  garrisoned 
by  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  regulars  and  a  few  militia,  aod 
commanded  by  Colond  WilUMa  Moultrie,  of  South  CardiD** 
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who  had  oonstracted  it     This  fort,  in  connection  with  that  on 
James  Island,  was  considered  the  key  of  the  harbor. 

Cannon  had  also  been  mounted  on  HaddrelPs  Point  on  the 
mainland,  to  the  north-west  of  S  alii  van's  Island,  and  along  the 
bay  in  front  of  the  town. 

The  arrival  of  General  Lee  gave  great  joy  to  the  people  of 
Charleston,  from  his  high  reputation  for  military  skill  and  experi- 
ence. According  to  his  own  account  in  a  letter  to  Washington, 
the  town  on  his  arrival  was  "  utterly  defenceless.''  He  was  re- 
joiced therefore,  when  the  enemy,  instead  of  immediately  attack- 
ing it,  directed  his  whole  force  against  the  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island.  '^  He  has  lost  an  opportunity,"  said  Lee,  "  such  as  I 
hope  will  never  occur  again,  of  taking  the  town." 

The  British  ships,  in  fact,  having  passed  the  bar  with  some 
difficulty,  landed  their  troops  on  Long  Island,  situated  to  the 
east  of  Sullivan's  Island,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  i^all  creek 
called  the  Breach.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  meditated  a  combined 
attack  with  his  land  and  naval  forces  on  the  fort  commanded  by 
Moultrie;  the  capture  of  which,  he  thought,  would  insure  the 
reduction  of  Charleston. 

The  Americans  immediately  threw  up  works  on  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Sullivan's  Island,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  enemy  over  the  Breach,  stationing  a  force  of  regulars  and 
militia  there,  under  Colonel  Thompson.  General  Lee  encamped 
on  Haddrell's  Point,  on  the  mainland,  to  the  north  of  the  island, 
whence  he  intended  to  keep  up  a  communication  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  aid  either  Moultrie  or 
Thompson. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  construct  bat- 
teries on  Long  Island^  to  oppose  those  of  Thompw>Ti)  ^ikdL  <^^^t 
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tbe  passage  of  Lis  troopa  liy  ho&ts  or  by  ihe  forJ.  Thm  tim- 
was  consumed,  and  the  enemy  were,  from  the  lat  to  tbe  28t!i  of 
June,  preparing  for  tbc  attack ;  their  troops  suffering  &nm  tJu^ 
intense  heat  af  the  sun  on  the  burning  sands  of  Long  Isluidiiud 
both  fleet  and  army  complaining  of  brackish  water  and  wimii 
afid  bad  provisions. 

At  length  on  the  28th  of  June,  the  Thnnder  Bomb  bio- 
menced  the  nttack,  throwing  shells  at  the  fort  as  the  fleet,  under 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  advanced.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  nhip 
dropped  their  anchors  directly  before  tbe  front  battery,  "l  ns 
at  this  time  in  a  boat,"  writes  Lee,  "  endeavoring  to  make  li>« 
island  ;  but  the  wind  and  tide  being  violently  against  us,  iitm 
us  on  the  main.  They  immediately  commenced  tbe  most  farimi 
fire  I  ever  heard  or  saw.  I  confess  I  was  in  pain,  &om  the  Uttle 
confidence  I  rep<ised  in  our  troops ;  the  officers  being  all  bny*,  wd 
tbe  men  row  recrnits.  What  augmented  my  anxiety  was,  that 
we  had  no  bridge  finished  for  retreat  or  oommanicatinn  ;  and  tiu 
creek  or  cove  which  Beparates  it  from  the  continent  is  nuar  a  milt 
wide.  I  had  received,  likewise,  intelligence  that  their  liml 
troops  intended  at  the  game  time  to  laud  and  assault.  I  uem  ia 
my  life  felt  myself  60  uneasy  ;  and  what  added  to  my  nucasiDcM 
was,  that  I  knew  our  stock  of  ammuuilion  was  miserably  low.  I 
Lad  once  thought  of  ordering  the  commanding  officer  to  eptlic  kt> 
gnns,  and,  when  Lis  aaunanition  was  spent,  to  retreat  with  as  Utlk 
loss  as  possible.  However,  I  thought  proper  prevluosly  to  wdiI 
to  town  for  a  fresh  supply,  if  it  could  possibly  be  procured,  and 
ordered  my  aide-de-camp,  Mr,  Byrd  (who  ia  a  lad  of  uagniii 
mous  courage),  to  pass  over  in  a  small  canoe,  and  report  thatti' 
of  the  Bpiril  of  the  ^rrtson.     If  it  had  been  loir,  I  ahould  hai' 
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I  then  determined  to  maintain  the  post  at  all  risks,  and  passed 
the  creek  or  oove  in  a  small  boat,  in  order  to  animate  the  garri- 
son in  propria  person^ ;  but  I  found  they  had  no  occasion  for 
such  an  encouragement. 

'^  Thej  were  pleased  with  my  visit,  and  assured  me  they  never 
would  abandon  the  post  but  with  their  lives.  The  cool  courage 
they  displayed  astonished  and  enraptured  mc,  for  I  do  assure 
yoU|  my  dear  general,  I  never  experienced  a  better  fire.  Twelve 
full  hours  it  was  continued  without  intermission.  The  noble 
fellows  who  were  mortally  wounded,  conjured  their  brethren 
never  to  abandon  the  standard  of  liberty.  Those  who  lost  their 
limbs  deserted  not  their  posts.  Upon  the  whole,  they  acted  like 
Bomans  in  tlie  third  century. '' 

Much  of  the  foregoing  is  corroborated  by  the  statement  of 
a  British  historian.  ^^  While  the  continued  fire  of  our  ships,^* 
writes  he,  '^seemed  sufficient  to  shake  the  fierceness  of  the 
bravest  enemy,  and  daunt  the  courage  of  the  most  veteran  sol- 
dier, the  return  made  by  the  fort  could  not  fail  calling  for  the 
reqiect,  as  well  as  of  highly  incommoding  the  brave  seamen  of 
Britain.  In  the  midst  of  that  dreadful  roar  of  artillery,  they 
stuck  with  the  greatest  constancy  and  firmness  to  their  guns ; 
fired  deliberately  and  slowly,  and  took  a  cool  and  effective  aim. 
The  ships  suffered  accordingly,  they  were  torn  almost  to  pieces, 
and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Never  did  British  valor  shine 
more  conspicuous,  and  never  did  our  marine  in  an  engagement 
of  the  same  nature  with  any  foreign  enemy  experience  so  rude 
an  enoounter."  * 

The  fire  from  the  ships  did  not  produce  the  expected  effect 

^  Hitt  Civil  Ww  ID  America.    Dablin,  1779.     AxomiX'SJ^piiftta. 
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The  Ibrtificalioiiii  were  low,  oompoeed  of  earth  and  pihnetto 
wood,  which  is  soft,  and  makes  no  splinters,  and  the  merkyns  wert 
extremely  thick.  At  one  time  there  was  a  oonriderable  pane  in 
the  American  fire,  and  the  enemy  thought  the  fort  was  abandoned. 
It  was  only  because  the  powder  was  exhausted.  As  soon  aa  a 
supply  oould  be  forwarded  from  the  nuunland  by  Qenenl  Lee, 
the  fort  resumed  its  fire  with  still  more  deadly  effect.  Thnmgli 
unskilful  pilotage,  sercral  of  the  ships  ran  aground,  where  one, 
the  frigate  Action,  remained;  the  rest  were  extricated  witb 
difficulty.  Those  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  action  were 
much  cut  up.  One  hundred  and  serenty-fire  men  were  killed, 
and  nearly  as  many  wounded.  Captain  Scott,  commanding  the 
£xpcrimcDt,  of  fifty  guns,  lost  an  arm,  and  was  otherwise  wound- 
ed. Captain  Morris,  commanding  the  Actason,  was  slain.  So 
also  was  Lord  Campbell,  late  goremor  of  the  province,  who 
served  as  a  Toluntcer  on  board  of  the  8(|uadron. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  two  thousand  troops  and  five  or  six 
hundred  seamen,  attempted  repeatedly  to  cross  from  Long  Island, 
and  co-operate  in  the  attack  upon  the  fort,  but  was  as  often  foiled 
by  Colonel  Thompson,  with  his  battery  of  two  cannons,  and  a 
body  of  South  Carolina  rangers  and  North  Carolina  regulars. 
"  Upon  the  whole,"  says  Lee,  "  the  South  and  North  Carolina 
troops  and  Virginia  rifle  battalion  we  have  here,  are  admirable 
soldiers." 

The  combat  slackened  before  sunset,  and  ceased  before  ten 
o'clock.  Sir  Peter  Parker,  who  had  received  a  severe  contusion 
in  the  engagement,  then  slipped  his  cables,  and  drew  off'  his 
shattered  ships  to  Five  Fathom  Hole.  The  Actaeon  remained 
aground. 

On  the  following  motiiVn^  ^Vx  IBL^arj  ^XydNxsgl  i&sm^i^  vcAthei 
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attempt  to  cross  from  Long  Island  to  SulliTan^s  Island ;  but  was 
again  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  behind  his  breast- 
works. Sir  Peter  Parker,  too,  giving  up  all  hope  of  reducing  the 
fort  in  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  ordered  that  the 
Actseon  should  be  set  on  fire  and  abandoned.  The  crew  left  her 
in  flames,  with  the  guns  loaded,  and  the  colors  flying.  The 
Americans  boarded  her  in  time  to  haul  down  her  colors,  and 
secure  them  as  a  trophj,  discharge  her  guns  at  one  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  and  load  three  boat.9  with  stores.  They  then  abandoned  her 
to  her  fate,  and  in  half  an  hour  she  blew  up. 

Within  a  few  days  the  troops  were  re-embarked  from  Long 
Island ;  the  attempt  upon  Charleston  was  for  the  present  aban- 
doned, and  the  fleet  once  more  put  to  sea. 

In  this  action,  one  of  the  seyerest  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  the  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  but 
thirty-five  men.  Colonel  Moultrie  derived  the  greatest  glory 
from  the  defence  of  Sullivan's  Island;  though  the  thanks  of 
Congress  were  voted  as  well  to  General  Lee,  Colonel  Thompson, 
and  those  under  their  command. 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  dear  general,"  writes  Lee  to  Washing- 
ton, "  urge  the  Congress  to  furnish  me  with  a  thousand  cavalry. 
With  a  thousand  cavalry  I  could  insure  the  safety  of  these 
Southern  provinces;  and  without  cavalry,  I  can  answer  for 
nothing.  From  want  of  this  species  of  troops  we  had  infalli- 
bly lost  this  capital,  but  the  dilatoriness  and  stupidity  of  the 
enemy  saved  us." 

The  tidings  of  this  signal  repulse  of  the  enemy  came  most 
opportunely  to  Washington,  when  he  was  apprehending  an  attack 
upon  New  York.  He  writes  in  a  familiar  vein  to  Schuyler  on 
ifa^  BobjecL     **8ir  Peter  Parker  and  hia  fleet  g|C)\>  ^  ^n^x%  ^xv^ 
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bmg  in  an  attack  upon  our  works  on  SoUiyan's  liland,  jut  bj 
Charletiton  in  South  Carolina*,  a  part  of  their  troops,  it  the 
same  time,  in  attempting  to  land,  were  repnbed."  He  aBBomed  a 
different  tone  in  announcing  it  to  the  army  in  a  general  order  of 
the  2l8t  July.  *'  This  generous  example  of  our  troops  under  die 
like  circumstances  with  us,  the  general  hopes,  will  animate  ereiy 
officer  and  soldier  to  imitate,  and  even  outdo  them,  wben  tbe 
enemy  shall  make  the  same  attempt  on  us.  With  such  a  bright 
example  before  us  of  what  can  be  done  by  brave  men  figfatng  in 
defence  of  their  country,  we  shall  be  loaded  with  a  double  shtre 
of  shame  and  infamy  if  we  do  not  acquit  ourselves  with  coang^ 
and  manifest  a  determined  resolution  to  conquer  or  die.'' 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

POniAll's  mUTART  PBOJBCTS— CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE  AT  FORT  WASmNOTOH'- 
MEDITATED  ATTACK  ON  8TATEM  ISLAND— A BRIVAL  OF  SHIPS — HESSIAN  BEIN- 
PORCXMBNTS — SCOTCH  HIOHLANDEBS — SIR  HENRY  CUNTON  AND  LORD  CORN- 

WALUS — Putnam's  obstructions  of  the  Hudson — the  phcbnix  and  rose 

ATTACKED  BT  ROW  OALUE3  AT  TARRYTOWN — GENERAL  ORDER  OF  WASHING- 
TON ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  SECTIONAL  JEALOUSIES — PROFANE  SWEARING  PRO- 
HIBITED IN  THE  CAMP — ^PREPARATIONS  AGAINST  ATTACK — LEVIES  OF  YEO- 
MANRY— GEORGE  CLINTON  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE  LEVIF^  ALONG  THE  HUDSON 
ALARMS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NEW  YORK — BENEVOLENT  SYMPATHY  OF  WASH- 
INGTON— THE  PHCKNIX  GRAPPLED  BY  A  FIRE-SHIP^— THE  SHIPS  EVACUATE 
THE  HUDSON. 

General  Putnam,  beside  his  bravery  in  the  field,  was  somewhat 
of  a  meohanical  projector.  The  batteries  at  Fort  Washington 
had  proved  ineffectaal  in  opposing  the  passage  of  hostile  ships  up 
the  Hudson.  He  was  now  engaged  on  a  plan  for  obstructing  the 
channel  opposite  the  fort,  so  as  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any 
more  ships.  A  letter  from  him  to  G-eneral  Gates  (July  26th)  ex- 
plains his  project.  "  We  are  preparing  chevaux-de-frise,  at  which 
we  make  great  despatch  by  the  help  of  ships,  which  are  to  be 
sunk — ^a  scheme  of  mine  which  you  may  be  assured  is  very  sim- 
ple ;  a  plan  of  which  I  send  you.  The  two  ships'  stems  lie  to- 
wards each  other,  about  seventy  feet  apart.  Three  large  logs, 
which  reach  from  ship  to  ship,  are  fastened  tA  tliem.    T\i^  \^^ 
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ships  and  logs  ^top  the  river  two  hundred  and  eighty  ieeL  The 
lUiips  arc  to  bo  f&unk,  and  wheo  hauled  down  on  one  aide,  the 
pricks  will  be  raised  to  a  proper  height,  and  thej  must  inevitably 
•top  the  river,  if  the  enemy  will  let  us  sink  them." 

It  so  happened  that  one  Ephraim  Anderson,  adjutant  to  the 
second  Jersey  battalion,  had  recently  submitted  a  project  to  Con- 
gress for  destroying  the  enemy^s  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
He  had  attempted  an  enterprise  of  the  kind  against  the  British 
ships  iu  the  harbor  of  Quebec  during  the  siege,  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  enemy  dis- 
covered his  intentions,  and  stretched  a  cable  across  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  and  had  he  not  accidentally  been  much  burnt. 

II is  scheme  was  &vorably  entertained  by  Congress,  and 
Washington,  by  a  letter  dated  July  10th,  was  instructed  to  aid 
him  iu  carrying  it  into  effect  Anderson,  accordingly,  was  soon 
at  work  at  New  York  constructing  fire-ships,  with  which  the  fleet 
was  to  be  attacked.  Simultaneous  with  the  attack,  a  descent  was 
to  be  made  on  the  British  camp  on  Stateu  Island,  from  the  near- 
est point  of  the  Jersey  shore,  by  troops  from  Mercer's  flying 
camp,  and  by  others  stationed  at  Bergen  under  Major  Knowlton, 
Putnam's  £Eivorite  officer  for  daring  enterprises. 

Putman  entered  into  the  scheme  as  zealously  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own.  Indeed,  by  the  tenor  of  his  letter  to  Grates,  already 
quoted,  he  seemed  almost  to  consider  it  so.  ^*  The  enemy's  fleet," 
writes  he,  '^  now  lies  in  the  bay,  close  imder  Statcn  Island. 
Their  troops  possess  no  land  here  but  the  island.  Is  it  not 
strange  that  those  invincible  troops,  who  were  to  lay  waste  all 
this  country  with  their  fleets  and  army,  are  so  fond  of  islands 
snd  peninsulas,  and  dare  not  put  their  feet  on  the  main  ?  But 
I  hope,  by  the  blessing  of  God^  and  good  friends,  we  shall  pay 
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them  a  visit  on  their  island.  For  that  end  we  are  preparing 
fourteen  fire-ships  to  go  into  their  fleet,  some  of  which  are  readj 
charged  and  fitted  to  sail,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have  them  all  fixed." 

Anderson,  also,  on  the  31st  July,  writes  from  New  York  to 
the  President  of  Congress :  '^  I  have  been  for  some  time  past 
very  assiduous  in  the  preparation  of  fire-ships.  Two  are  already 
complete,  and  hauled  off  into  the  stream ;  two  more  will  be  off  to- 
morrow, and  the  residue  in  a  very  short  time.  In  my  next, 
I  hope  to  give  you  a  particular  account  of  a  general  conflagration, 
as  every  thing  in  my  power  shall  be  exerted  for  the  demolition 
of  the  enemy's  fleet.  I  expect  to  take  an  active  part,  and  be  an 
instrument  for  that  purpose.  I  am  determined  (God  willing)  to 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  among  them,  by  being  a  '  burning  and 
shining  light,'  and  thereby  serve  my  country,  and  have  the  honor 
of  meeting  the  approbation  of  Congress."  • 

Projectors  are  subject  to  disappointments.  It  was  impossible 
to  construct  a  sufficient  number  of  fire-ships  and  galleys  in  time. 
The  flying  camp,  too,  recruited  but  slowly,  and  scarcely  exceeded 
three  thousand  men  ;  the  combined  attack  by  fire  and  sword  had 
therefore  to  be  given  up,  and  the  ^^  burning  and  shining  light " 
again  failed  of  conflagration. 

Still,  a  partial  night  attack  on  the  Staten  Island  encampment 
was  concerted  by  Mercer  and  Knowlton,  and  twice  attempted. 
On  one  occasion,  they  were  prevented  from  crossing  the  strait  by 
tempestuous  weather,  on  another  by  deficiency  of  boats. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  arrived  a  hundred  sail,  with  large 
reinforcements,  among  which  were  one  thousand  Hessians,  and  as 
many  more  were  reported  to  be  on  the  way.     The  troops  were 

*  Am.  AicbiveB,  5th  Series,  i.  155. 
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duscmbarkcd  on  Statcn    Island,  and  fortiffcadons  thrown  up  on 
some  of  the  most  commanding  hill& 

AH  projects  of  attack  upon  the  enemy  were  now  out  of  the 
qui'Htiun.  Indeed,  some  of  Washington's  ablest  advisers  ques- 
tioned the  policy  of  remaining  in  New  York,  where  they  might 
bo  entrapiMid  as  the  British  had  been  in  Boston.  Reed,  the  ad- 
jutant-general, obscrTcd  that,  as  the  communication  by  the  Hud- 
son was  interrupted,  there  was  nothing  now  to  keep  them  at  New 
York  but  a  mere  point  of  honor ;  in  the  mean  time,  they  en- 
dangered the  loss  of  the  army  and  its  military  storei.  Why 
should  they  risk  so  much  in  defending  a  city,  while  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants  were  plotting  their  destruction  ?  His  ad- 
vice wa}<,  that,  when  they  could  defend  the  city  no  longer,  they 
should  evacuate,  and  burn  it,  and  retire  from  Manhattan  Island; 
should  avoid  any  general  action,  or  indeed  any  action,  unless  in 
view  of  great  advantages;  and  should  make  it  a  war  of  posts. 

During  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  early  part  of  August, 
shipd  of  war  with  their  tenders  continued  to  arrive,  and  Scotch 
IlighlanderH,  Hessians,  and  other  troops  to  be  landed  on  Staten 
Island.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  the  squadron  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  recently  repulsed  at  Charleston*,  anchored  in  the 
bay.  "  His  coming,"  writes  Colonel  Reed,  '^  was  as  unexpected 
as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  clouds.''  He  was  accompanied  by 
Lord  Coruwallis,  and  brought  three  thousand  troops. 

In  the  mean  time,  Putnani^s  contrivances  for  obstructing  the 
channel  had  reached  their  destined  place.  A  letter  dated  Fort 
Washington,  August  3d,  says  :  "  Four  ships  chained  and  boomed, 
with  a  number  of  amazing  large  chcvaux-de-frise,  were  sunk  close 
by  the  fort  under  command  of  General  Mifflin,  which  fort  mounts 
iirty-two  pieces  of  heavy  cannon.     We  ore  thoroughly  sanguine 
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that  they  [the  ships  up  the  river]  never  will  be  able  to  join  the 
British  fleet,  nor  assistance  from  the  fleet  be  afibrded  to  them ;  so 
that  we  may  set  them  down  as  our  own/' 

Another  letter,  written  at  the  same  date  from  Tarry  town,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tappan  Sea,  gives  an  account  of  an  attack 
made  by  six  row  galleys  upon  the  Phoenix  and  the  Rose.  They 
fought  bravely  for  two  hours,  hulling  the  ships  repeatedly,  but 
sustaining  great  damage  in  return ;  until  their  commodore.  Col- 
onel Tupper,  gave  the  signal  to  draw  off.  "  Never,"  says  the 
writer,  "  did  men  behave  with  more  firm,  determined  spirit,  than 
our  little  crews.  One  of  our  tars  being  mortally  wounded,  cried 
to  his  companions  :  ^  I  am  a  dying  man ;  revenge  my  blood,  my 
boys,  and  carry  me  alongside  my  gun,  that  I  may  die  there.' 
We  were  so  preserved  by  a  gracious  Providence,  that  in  all  our 
galleys  we  had  but  two  men  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  two  of 
which  are  thought  dangerous.  We  hope  to  have  another  touch 
at  those  pirates  before  they  leave  our  river ;  which  God  prosper ! " 

Such  was  the  belligerent  spirit  prevailing  up  the  Hudson. 

The  force  of  the  enemy  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  was  about  thirty  thousand  men ;  that  of  the  Americans  a 
little  more  than  seventeen  thousand,  but  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  twenty  thousand,  for  the  most  part,  raw  and  undisci- 
plined. One  fourth  were  on  the  sick  list  with  bilious  and  putrid 
fevers  and  dysentery ;  others  were  absent  on  furlough  or  com- 
mand; the  rest  had  to  be  distributed  over  posts  and  stations 
fifteen  miles  apart. 

The  sectional  jealousies  prevalent  among  them,  were  more 
and  more  a  subject  of  uneasiness  to  Washington.  In  one  of  his 
general  orders  he  observes:  ^^It  is  with  great  oonoem  that 
the  general  understands  that  jealousies  have  arisen  among  the 
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troops  from  the  difbrent  proriiices,  and  refleetums  aie  fineqnently 
thrown  out  which  can  only  t«nd  to  irritate  each  otheri  and  injurs 
the  nohlc  cau-se  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  whieh  we  ought  to 
support  with  one  hand  and  one  heart.  The  general  most 
earnestly  entreats  the  officers  aud  soldiers  to  oonmder  the  oonsc- 
qncnces ;  that  thcj  can  no  way  assist  our  enemies  more  effectu- 
ally than  hy  making  divisions  among  ourselres ;  that  the  honor 
and  success  of  the  army,  and  the  safety  of  our  bleeding  country 
depend  upon  harmony  and  good  agreement  with  each  other ;  that 
the  provinces  are  all  united  to  oppose  the  common  enemy,  and  all 
dijitinctioiis  sunk  in  the  name  of  an  American.  To  make  this 
name  honorable,  and  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  our  country, 
ought  to  be  our  only  emulation ;  aud  he  will  be  the  best  soldier 
aud  the  best  patriot^  who  coutributes  most  to  this  glorious  work, 
whatever  be  his  station,  or  from  whatever  part  of  the  continent 
he  may  come.  Let  all  distinction  of  nations^  countries  and  prov* 
inces,  therefore,  be  lost  in  the  generous  contest,  who  shall  behave 
with  the  most  courage  against  the  enemy,  and  the  most  kindness 
and  good-humor  to  each  other.  If  there  be  any  officers  or 
soldiers  so  lost  to  virtue  aud  a  love  of  their  country,  as  to  con- 
tinue in  such  practices  after  this  order,  the  general  assures  them, 
and  is  authorised  by  Congress  to  declare  to  the  whole  army,  that 
such  persons  shall  be  severely  punished,  and  dismissed  from  the 
service  with  disgrace." 

The  urgency  of  such  a  general  order  is  apparent  in  that  early 
period  of  our  confederation,  when  its  various  parts  had  not  as  yet 
been  sufficiently  welded  together  to  acquire  a  thorough  feeling  of 
nationality ;  yet  what  an  enduring  lesson  does  it  furnish  for  every 
stage  of  our  Union  I 
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We  subjoin  another  of  the  general  orders  issued  in  this  time 
of  gloom  and  anxiety : 

*'  That  the  troops  may  have  an  opportunity  of  attending 
public  worship,  as  well  as  to  take  some  rest  after  the  great  fatigue 
they  haFO  gone  through,  the  general,  in  future,  excuses  them 
from  fatigue  duty  on  Sundays,  except  at  the  ship-yards,  or  on 
special  occasions,  until  further  orders.  The  general  is  sorry  to 
be  informed,  that  the  foolish  and  wicked  practice  of  profane 
cursing  and  swearing,  a  vice  heretofore  little  known  in  an  Ameri- 
can army,  is  growing  into  fashion.  He  hopes  the  officers  will,  by 
example  as  well  as  influence,  endeavor  to  check  it,  and  that  both 
they  and  the  men  will  reflect,  that  we  can  have  little  hope  of  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  our  arms,  if  we  insult  it  by  our  impiety 
and  folly.  Added  to  this,  it  is  a  vice  so  mean  and  low,  without 
any  temptation,  that  every  man  of  sense  and  character  detests 
and  despises  it."  * 

While  Washington  thus  endeavored  to  elevate  the  minds  of 
his  soldiery  to  the  sanctity  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, he  kept  the  most  watchful  eye  upon  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  Beside  their  great  superiority  in  point  of  numbers  as  well 
as  discipline,  to  his  own  crude  and  scanty  legions,  they  possessed 
a  vast  advantage  in  their  fleet.  '^  They  would  not  be  half  the 
enemy  they  are,"  observed  Colonel  Reed,  "  if  they  were  once 
separated  from  their  ships."  Every  arrival  and  departure  of 
these,  therefore,  was  a  subject  of  speculation  and  conjecture. 
Aaron  Burr,  at  that  time  in  New  York,  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Putnam,   speaks  in  a  letter  to  an  uncle,  of  thirty  transports. 


*  Orderiy  Book,  Aog.  8,  as  cited  by  Sparks.     Writiiigs  of  Washiogton, 
ToL  iv.  p.  29. 
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wliich,  under  convoy  of  three  frigates,  had  put  to  sea  on  the  7th 
of  August,  with  the  intention  of  sailing  round  Long  Island  and 
coming  through  the  Sound,  and  thus  inyesting  the  citj  bj  the 
North  and  East  Kivers.  ^'  They  are  then  to  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  island/*  writes  he,  ^^  join  their  forces,  and  draw  a  line 
across,  which  will  hem  us  in,  and  totally  cut  off  all  commuuica- 
tion;  after  which,  they  will  have  their  own  fim/*  He  adds: 
**  They  hold  us  m  the  utmost  contempt.  Talk  of  forcing  all  our 
lines  without  firing  a  gun.  The  bayonet  is  their  pride.  They 
have  forgot  Bunker *s  Hill."  • 

In  this  emergency,  Washington  wrote  to  Grcneral  Mercer  for 
2,000  men  from  the  fiying  camp.  Colonel  Small wood^s  battalion 
was  immeiliatcly  furnislicd,  aj  a  part  of  them.  The  Convention 
of  the  State  ordered  out  hasty  levies  of  country  militia,  to  form 
temporary  camps  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  and  on  that  of  the 
Hudson  above  King^s  Bridge,  to  annoy  the  enemy,  should  they 
attempt  to  land  from  their  ships  on  either  of  these  waters. 
Others  were  sent  to  reinforce  the  posts  on  Long  Island.  As 
Kings  County  on  Long  Island  was  noted  for  being  a  strong- 
hold of  the  disaffected,  the  Convention  ordered  that,  should  any 
of  the  militia  of  that  county  refuse  to  serve,  they  should  be 
disarmed  and  secured,  and  their  possessions  laid  waste. 

Many  of  the  yeomen  of  the  country,  thus  hastily  summoned 
from  the  plough,  were  destitute  of  arms,  in  lieu  of  which  they 
were  ordered  to  bring  with  them  a  shovel,  spade,  or  pickaxe,  or  a 
scythe  straightened  and  fastened  to  a  pole.  This  rustic  array 
may  have  provoked  the  thoughtless  sneers  of  city  scoffers,  such 
as  those  cited  by  Graydon ;  but  it  was  in  truth  one  of  the  glori- 

*  Am.  Archives,  5th  Series,  I  887. 
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0118  features  of  the  KcTolatlon,  to  be  thus  aided  in  its  eiQergenciea 
by  "  hasty  levies  of  husbandmen.^'  • 

By  the  authority  of  the  New  York  Convention,  Washington 
had  appointed  General  George  Clinton  to  the  command  of  the 
levies  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson.  He  now  ordered  him  to 
hasten  down  with  them  to  the  fort  just  erected  on  the  north  side 
of  King's  Bridge ;  leaving  two  hundred  men  under  the  command 
of  a  brave  and  alert  officer  to  throw  up  works  at  the  pass  of 
Anthony's  Nose,  where  the  main  road  to  Albany  crosses  that 
mountain.  Troops  of  horse  also  were  to  be  posted  by  him  along 
the  river  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Washington  now  made  the  last  solemn  preparations  for  the 
impending  conflict.  All  suspected  persons,  whose  presence  might 
promote  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  were  removed  to  a  distance. 
All  papers  respecting  affairs  of  State  were  put  up  in  a  large  case, 
to  be  delivered  to  Congress.     As  to  his  domestic  arrangements, 

*  General  orders,  Aug.  8th,  show  the  feverish  state  of  affairs  in  the  city. 
"As  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  intelligence  hy  deserters,  give  the 
utmost  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  struggle  in  which  we  are  contending 
for  every  thing  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity  ii  near  at  hand,  the  general  most 
earnestly  recommends  the  closest  attention  to  the  state  of  the  men's  anns, 
ammunition,  and  flints ;  that  if  we  should  be  suddenly  called  to  action,  noth- 
ing of  this  kind  may  be  to  provide.  And  he  does  most  anxiously  exhort  both 
officers  and  soldiers  not  to  be  out  of  their  quarters  or  encampments,  especially 
in  the  morning,  or  upon  the  tide  of  flood. 

**  A  flag  in  the  daytime,  or  a  light  at  night,  in  the  fort  on  Bayard's  Hill, 
with  three  guns  from  the  same  place  fired  quick  but  distinct,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  signal  for  the  troops  to  repair  to  their  alarm  posti*,  and  prepare 
for  action.  And  that  the  alarm  may  be  more  effectually  given,  the  drums 
are  immediately  to  beat  to  arms  upon  the  signal  being  given  from  Bayard's 
IlilL  This  order  is  not  to  be  considered  as  countermanding  tlie  firing  two 
guns  at  Fort  George,  as  fonnerly  ordered.  That  is  also  to  be  done  on  an 
alarm,  but  the  flag  will  not  be  hoisted  at  the  old  head-quarters  in  Broad- 
way."—iim.  AfxMcea^  5th  Series,  I  912. 
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Mrs.  WaflhiDgton  had  some  time  prcvioaslj  gone  to  Philmdelj^ia, 
with  the  iDteDtion  of  re tu ruing  to  Virginia,  as  there  was  no  proe- 
pect  of  her  being  with  him  any  part  of  the  summer,  which  threat- 
ened to  be  one  of  turmoil  and  danger.  The  other  ladies,  wires 
of  general  officers,  who  used  to  grace  and  enliven  head-quarters, 
had  all  been  sent  out  of  the  way  of  the  storm  which  was  lower- 
ing over  this  devoted  city. 

Accounts  of  deserters,  and  other  intelligence,  informed  Wash- 
ington, on  the  17  th,  that  a  great  many  of  the  enemy ^s  troope  had 
gone  on  board  of  the  transports ;  that  three  days'  provisions  had 
been  cooked,  and  other  steps  taken  indicating  an  intention  of 
leaving  Staten  Island.  Putnam,  also,  came  up  from  below  with 
word  that  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  fleet  had  sailed.  There  were 
many  conjectures  at  head-quarters  as  to  whither  they  were  bound, 
or  whether  they  had  not  merely  shifted  their  station.  Every 
thing  indicated,  however,  that  affairs  were  tending  to  a  crisis. 

The  '*  hysterical  alarms'^  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  New 
York,  which  had  provoked  the  soldierlike  impatience  and  satiri- 
cal sneers  of  Lee,  inspired  different  sentiments  in  the  benevolent 
heart  of  Washington,  and  produced  the  following  letter  to  the 
New  York  Convention : 

"When  I  consider  that  the  city  of  New  York  will,  in  all 
human  probability,  very  soon  be  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict,  I 
cannot  but  view  the  great  numbers  of  women,  children,  and 
infirm  persons  remaining  in  it,  with  the  most  melancholy  con- 
cern. When  the  men-of-war  (the  Phoenix  and  Rose)  passed  up 
the  river,  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  these  poor  creatures,  running 
every  way  with  their  children,  were  truly  dbtressing,  and  I  fear 
they  will  have  an  unhappy  effect  upon  the  ears  and  minds  of  our 
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joang  and  inexperienced  soldiery.  Can  no  method  be  devised 
for  their  removal  ?  " 

How  vividly  does  thb  call  to  mind  the  compassionate  sensibil- 
ity of  his  younger  days,  when  commanding  at  Winchester,  in 
Yirginia,  in  time  of  public  peril ;  and  melted  to  "  deadly  sorrow" 
by  the  '^  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and  moving  petitions 
of  the  men."  As  then,  he  listened  to  the  prompt  suggestions  of 
his  own  heart ;  and,  without  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion, issued  a  proclamation,  advising  the  inhabitants  to  remove, 
and  requiring  the  officers  and  soldiery  to  aid  the  helpless  and  the 
indigent.  The  Convention  soon  responded  to  his  appeal,  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  effect  these  purposes  in  the  most 
humane  and  expeditious  manner. 

A  gallant  little  exploit  at  this  juncture,  gave  a  fillip  to  the 
spirits  of  the  community.  Two  of  the  fire-ships  recently  con- 
structed, went  up  the  Hudson  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the 
■hips  which  had  so  long  been  domineering  over  its  waters.  One 
succeeded  in  grappling  the  Phoenix,  and  would  soon  have  set  her 
in  flames,  but  in  the  darkness  got  to  leeward,  and  was  cast  loose 
without  effecting  any  damage.  The  other,  in  making  for  the 
Rose,  fell  foul  of  one  of  the  tenders,  grappled  and  burnt  her. 
The  enterprise  was  conducted  with  spirit,  and  though  it  failed  of 
its  main  object,  had  an  important  effect.  The  commanders  of 
the  ships  determined  to  abandon  those  waters,  where  their  boats 
were  fired  upon  by  the  very  yeomanry  whenever  they  attempted 
to  land ;  and  where  their  ships  were  in  danger  from  midnight  in- 
cendiaries, while  riding  at  anchor.  Taking  advantage  of  a  brisk 
wind,  and  favoring  tide,  they  made  all  sail  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th  of  August,  and  stood  down  the  river,  keeping  close 
under  the  eastern  shore,  where  they  supposed  t\i^  ^i>&  ^^t&l 
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Mount  Washington  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
NotwithfltandiDg  this  precaation^  the  Phcenix  waa  thrice  hulled 
bj  ahota  from  the  fort,  and  one  of  the  tendera  once.  The  Roee, 
also,  waa  hulled  once  bj  a  shot  from  Burdett^a  Ferry.  The  men 
on  board  were  kept  doee,  to  avoid  being  picked  off  by  a  party  of 
riflemen  posted  on  the  river  bank.  The  ships  fired  gn^^e-shot  as 
they  passed,  but  without  effecting  any  injury.  Unfortunately,  a 
passage  had  been  left  open  in  the  obstructiona  on  which  General 
Putnam  had  calculated  so  sanguinely ;  it  was  to  have  been  closed 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  Through  this  they  made  their 
way,  guided  by  a  deserter;  which  alone,  in  Putnam'a  opinion, 
saved  them  from  being  checked  in  their  career,  and  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  batteries. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 


THE  BATILS  OF  LONO  I8LANDL 


Thb  moTements  of  the  British  fleet,  and  of  the  camp  on  Staten 
Island,  gave  signs  of  a  meditated  attack ;  but,  as  the  nature  of 
that  attack  was  uncertaiD,  Washington  was  obliged  to  retain  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  in  the  city  for  its  defence,  holding  them 
readj,  however,  to  be  transferred  to  any  point  in  the  Tieinitj. 
Oeneral  Mifflin,  with  about  five  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania 
troops,  of  Colonels  Sheo  and  Magaw's  regiments,  were  at  King^s 
Bridge,  ready  to  aid  at  a  moment^s  notice.  '^  They  are  the  best 
disciplined  of  any  troops  that  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  army,^  said 
General  Heath,  who  had  just  reviewed  them.  General  George 
Clinton  was  at  that  post,  with  about  fourteen  hundred  of  his 
yeomanry  of  the  Hudson.  As  the  Phoenix  and  Rose  had  ex- 
plored the  shores,  and  taken  the  soundings  as  far  as  they  had 
gone  up  the  river,  General  Heath  thought  Howe  might  attempt 
an  attack  somewhere  above  King's  Bridge,  rather  than  in  the 
face  of  the  many  and  strong  works  erected  in  and  around  the 
city.  "Should  his  inclination  lead  him  this  way,"  adds  he, 
^^  nature  has  done  much  for  lis,  and  we  shall,  as  fast  as  possible, 
add  the  strength  of  art  We  are  pushing  our  works  with  great 
diligence.''* 

^  Heath  to  WanhingtOT,  Aug.  17-1^. 
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BcpoTtB  from  difiercnt  quarters,  gave  Wusliingtaii 
a|>prchcud  that  the  dcsi^  of  the  CDcniy  migbt  be  to  land  pan  u( 
thuir  force  on  Long  Isiaiid,  und  endeavor  to  get  posMssimi  nf  lU 
heights  of  Brooklyn,  which  overlooked  New  York ;  whilt- 1 
part  should  land  above  the  city,  aa  Genera)  Heath  sugg 
Thus,  vorioua  di^coniiccted  puiiits,  distuDt  from  each  ol-her,  in^T 
great  extent  of  interveubg  country,  had  to  be  defcndoj  !iv  n 
troops,  againat  a  superior  force,  well  di^ipliitcd,  and  pos!«sacd  uf 
every  facility  for  operating  by  land  and  wat«r. 

General  Greene,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  staliooeil  i! 
Brooklyn.  He  had  aoptiintcd  himself  with  all  the  lucalitJM  i-i 
the  island,  from  Hell  Gate  to  tho  Narrows,  and  made  his  plan  nT 
defence  accordingly.  His  troops  were  diligently  ix>?npieil  in 
works  which  hu  laid  out,  about  a  mile  Iwyond  the  rillogt  iif 
Brooklyn,  and  facing  the  interior  of  th<^  islaud,  whenm  a  Und 
attack  might  be  attempted. 

Brooklyn  was  immediately  ojipositc  to  New  YorL  Th» 
Sound,  commonly  called  the  Kast  River,  in  that  place  ahiint  llin* 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  swept  its  rapid  tides  betwe(;ii  them. 
The  village  stood  on  a  kind  of  peninsula,  fnnnod  by  the  (11''  i 
islets  of  Wallabout  Bay  on  the  north,  and  Gowanua  Cove  on  iii 
south.  A  line  of  intrencbments  and  strong  redoubts  cxtiiid"! 
across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  bay  lo  a  swamp  inJ 
creek  emptying  into  the  cove.  To  protect  the  rear  of  tho  wtirb 
from  the  enemy's  ships,  a  battery  wua  erected  at  Bed  Hook,  tin' 
south-west  corner  of  the  pcninsnln,  and  a  fort  on  Ooveniir  ■ 
Islaud,  nearly  opposite. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  in  front  of  tho  line  of  iiitnntfh' 
manta  and  xedoubta,  a  range  of  hills,  densely  wooded,  exl«BdMl 
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island.  It  was  traversed  bj  three  roads.  One,  on  the  left  of 
the  works,  stretched  eastward ly  to  Bedford,  and  then  by  a  pass 
through  the  Bedford  Hills  to  the  village  of  Jamaica;  another, 
central  and  direct,  led  through  the  woody  heights  to  Flatbush  ;  a 
third,  on  the  right  of  the  lines,  passed  by  Gowanus  Cove  to  the 
Narrows  and  Oravesend  Bay. 

The  occupation  of  this  range  of  hills,  and  the  protection  of 
its  passes,  had  been  designed  by  General  Greene;  but  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  midst  of  his  arduous  toils,  he  was  taken  down  by  a 
raging  fever,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed ;  and  General  Sulli- 
van, just  returned  from  Lake  Champlain,  had  the  temporary 
command. 

Washington  saw  that  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  landing  on 
Long  Island  would  be  impossible,  its  great  extent  affording  so 
many  places  £si.vorable  for  that  purpose,  and  the  American  works 
being  at  the  part  opposite  to  New  York.  "  However,"  writes  he 
to  the  President  of  Congress,  "  we  shall  attempt  to  harass  them 
as  much  as  possible,  which  is  all  that  we  can  do." 

On  the  21st  came  a  letter,  written  in  all  haste  by  Brigadier- 
general  William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey.  Movements  of  the 
enemy  on  Staten  Island  had  been  seen  from  his  camp.  He  had 
sent  over  a  spy  at  midnight,  who  brought  back  the  following 
intelligence.  Twenty  thousand  men  had  embarked  to  make  an 
attack  on  Long  Island,  and  up  the  Hudson.  Fifteen  thousand 
remained  on  Staten  Island,  to  attack  Bergen  Point,  Elizabeth- 
town  Point,  and  Amboy.  The  spy  declared  that  he  had  heard 
orders  read,  and  the  conversation  of  the  generals.  "  They  appear 
very  determined,"  added  he,  '^  and  will  put  all  to  the  sword  I  " 

Washington  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  New  York  Con- 
vention.    On  the  following  morning  (August  22d)  the  enemy 
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appeared  to  be  carrying  their  plana  into  exeentioD.  The  repeats 
of  cannon  and  moisketrj  were  heard  from  Long  Island,  and  col- 
umns  of  smoke  were  descried  rising  aboTe  the  groves  and 
orchards  at  a  distance.  The  city,  as  nsoal,  was  alarmed,  and  had 
reason  to  be  so ;  for  word  soon  came  that  sereral  thoosand  men» 
with  artillery  and  light-horse,  were  landed  at  Gravesend ;  and 
that  Colonel  Hand,  stationed  there  with  the  Pennsylvania  rifle 
regiment,  had  retreated  to  the  lines,  setting  fire  to  stacks  of 
wheat,  and  other  articles,  to  keep  them  from  falling  into  the 
eneniy^s  hands. 

Washington  apprehended  an  attempt  of  the  foe  by  a  foroed 
march,  to  surprise  the  lines  at  Brooklyn.  He  immediately  sent 
over  a  reinforcement  of  six  battaliona  It  was  all  that  he  could 
spare,  as  with  the  next  tide  the  ships  might  bring  np  the  residue 
of  the  army,  and  attack  the  city.  Five  battalions  more,  however, 
were  ordered  to  be  ready  as  a  reinforcement,  if  required.  ^  Be 
cool,  but  determined,''  was  the  exhortation  given  to  the  departing 
troops.  ^^  Do  not  fire  at  a  distance,  but  wait  the  commands  of 
your  officers.  It  is  the  gcneraFs  express  orders,  that  if  any  man 
attempt  to  skulk,  lie  down,  or  retreat  without  orders,  he  be  in* 
stantly  shot  down  for  an  example.'' 

In  justice  to  the  poor  fellows,  most  of  whom  were  going  for 
the  first  time  on  a  service  of  life  and  death,  Washington  observes, 
that  *'  they  went  off  in  high  spirits,"  and  that  the  whole  ca- 
pable of  duty  evinced  the  same  cheerfulness.* 

Nine  thousand  of  the  enemy  had  landed,  with  forty  pieces  of 
cannon.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  the  chief  command,  and  led 
t))o   first   divbion.      His  associate  officers  were  the   Earls  of 

*  Waahingtou  to  the  Preddent  of  CongroHL 
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Comwallis  and  Percy,  General  Grant,  and  General  Sir  William 
Erskine.  As  their  boats  approached  the  shore.  Colonel  Hand, 
stationed,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  neighborhood  with  his  rifle 
regiment,  retreated  to  the  chain  of  wooded  hills,  and  took  post 
on  a  height  commanding  the  central  road  leading  from  Flatbush. 
The  enemy  having  landed  without  opposition,  Lord  Comwallis 
was  detached  with  the  reserve  to  Flatbush,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  extended  itself  from  the  ferry  at  the  Narrows  through 
Utrecht  and  Gravesend,  to  the  village  of  Flatland. 

Lord  Comwallis,  with  two  battalions  of  light-infantry.  Col- 
onel  Donop's  corps  of  Hessians,  and  six  field-pieces,  advanced 
rapidly  to  seize  upon  the  central  pass  through  the  hills.  He 
found  Hand  and  his  riflemen  ready  to  make  a  vigorous  defence. 
This  brought  him  to  a  halt,  having  been  ordered  not  to  risk  an 
attack  should  the  pass  be  occupied.  He  took  post  for  the  night, 
therefore,  in  the  village  of  Flatbush. 

It  was  evidently  the  aim  of  the  enemy  to  force  the  lines  at 
Brooklyn,  and  get  possession  of  the  heights.  Should  they  suc- 
ceed. New  York  would  be  at  their  mercy.  The  panic  and  dis- 
tress of  the  inhabitants  went  on  increasing.  Most  of  those  who 
could  afford  it,  had  already  removed  to  the  country.  There  was 
now  a  new  cause  of  terror.  It  was  rumored  that,  should  the 
American  army  retreat  from  the  city,  leave  would  be  given  for 
any  one  to  set  it  on  fire.  The  New  York  Convention  apprised 
Washington  of  this  rumor.  ^^  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,^' 
writes  he  in  reply,  *'  that  this  report  is  not  founded  on  the  least 
authority  from  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  so  sensible  of  the 
value  of  such  a  city,  and  the  consequences  of  its  destruction  to 
many  worthy  citizens  and  their  &milies,  that  nothing  but  the 
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last  necessity,  and  that  such  as  would  justify  me  to  the  whole 
world,  would  induce  me  to  give  orders  to  that  purpose. '* 

In  this  time  of  general  alarm,  head-quarters  were  besieged 
bj  applicants  for  safeguard  from  the  impending  danger;  and 
Washington  was  eren  beset  in  his  walks  bj  supplicating  women 
with  their  children.  The  patriot^s  heart  throbbed  feelingly  under 
the  soldier^s  belt.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  patienoe  and  benig-  ^ 
nant  sympathy  with  which  he  listened  to  them,  and  endeavored 
to  allay  their  fears.  Again  he  urged  the  Convention  to  carry  out 
their  measures  for  the  removal  of  these  defenceless  beings. 
"  There  are  many,"  writes  he,  **  who  anxiously  wish  to  remove, 
but  have  not  the  means." 

On  the  24th  he  crossed  over  to  Brooklyn,  to  inspect  the  lines 
and  reconnoitre  the  neighborhood.  In  this  visit  he  felt  sensibly 
the  want  of  General  Greeners  presence,  to  explain  his  plans  and 
point  out  the  localities. 

The  American  advanced  posts  were  in  the  wooded  hills. 
Colonel  Hand,  with  his  riflemen,  kept  watch  over  the  central 
road,  and  a  strong  redoubt  had  been  thrown  up  in  front  of  the 
pass,  to  check  any  advance  of  the  enemy  from  Flatbush.  An- 
other road  leading  from  Flatbush  to  Bedford,  by  which  the 
enemy  might  get  round  to  the  left  of  the  works  at  Brooklyn,  was 
guarded  by  two  regiments,  one  under  Colonel  Williams,  posted 
on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  the  other  by  a  Pcnnsylvanian  rifle 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Miles,  posted  on  the  south  side.  The 
enemy  were  stretched  along  the  country  beyond  the  chain  of 
hills. 

As  yet,  nothing  had  taken  place  but  skirmishing  and  irre- 
gular firing  between  the  outposts.  It  was  with  deep  concern 
Washington  noticed  a  prevalent  disorder  and  confusion  in  the 
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camp.  There  was  a  want  of  system  among  the  officers,  and  co- 
operation among  the  troops,  each  corps  seeming  to  act  independ- 
ently of  the  rest  Few  of  the  men  had  any  military  experience, 
except,  perchance,  in  hush-fighting  with  the  Indians.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  discipline  and  the  restraint  of  camps,  they  sallied  forth 
'whenever  they  pleased,  singly  or  in  squads,  prowling  about  and 
firing  upon  the  enemy,  like  hunters  after  game. 

Much  of  thb  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  protracted  illness  of 
Qeneral  Greene. 

On  returning  to  the  city,  therefore,  Washington  gare  the 
command  on  Long  Island  to  General  Putnam,  warning  him, 
liowever,  in  his  letter  of  instructions,  to  summon  the  officers  to- 
gether, and  enjoin  them  to  put  a  stop  to  the  irregularities  which 
he  had  observed  among  the  troops.  Lines  of  defence  were  to  be 
formed  round  the  encampxnent,  and  works  on  the  most  advanta- 
geous ground.  Guards  were  to  be  stationed  on  the  lines,  with  a 
brigadier  of  the  day  constantly  at  hand  to  see  that  orders  were 
executed.  Field-officers  were  to  go  the  rounds  and  report  the 
situation  of  the' guards,  and  no  one  was  to  pass  beyond  the  lines 
without  a  special  permit  in  ¥rritiDg.  At  the  same  time,  partisan 
and  scouting  parties,  under  proper  officer^),  and  with  regular 
license,  might  sally  forth  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their 
carrying  off  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  country  people. 

Especial  attention  was  called  to  the  wooded  hills  between  the 
works  and  the  enemy's  camp.  The  passes  through  them  were 
to  be  secured  by  abaHs,  and  defended  by  the  best  troops,  who 
should,  at  all  hazards,  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
militia  being  the  least  tutored  and  experienced,  might  man  the 
interior  work^ 

Patnam  crossed  with  alacrity  to  his  post.    ^^  K^  ^«&  T&aAft 
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happy,^^  writes  Colonel  Reed,  ^*  by  obtaining  leave  to  go  over. 
The  brave  old  man  was  quite  miserable  at  being  kept  here." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  were  augmenting  their  foroea  on 
the  island.  Two  brigades  of  Hessians,  under  Lieutenant-general 
De  Ileistcr,  were  transferred  from  the  camp  on  Statcn  Island  on 
the  25th.  This  movement  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of 
Washington.  By  the  aid  of  his  telescope,  he  had  noticed  that 
from  time  to  time  tents  were  struck  on  Stat  en  Island,  and  por- 
tions of  the  encampment  broken  up;  while  ship  after  ship 
weighed  anchor,  and  dropped  down  to  the  Narrows. 

He  now  concluded  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  make  a  push 
with  their  main  force  for  the  possession  of  Brooklyn  Heights. 
He  accordingly  sent  over  additional  reinforcements,  and  among 
them  Colonel  John  Haslet's  well  equipped  and  well  disciplined 
Delaware  regiment ;  which  was  joined  to  Lord  Stirling's  brigade, 
chiefly  composed  of  Southern  troops,  and  stationed  outside  of  the 
lines.  These  were  troops  which  Washington  regarded  with 
peculiar  satisfaction,  on  account  of  their  soldierlike  appearance 
and  discipline. 

On  the  26th,  he  crossed  over  to  Brooklyn,  accompanied  by 
Heed,  the  adjutant-general.  There  was  much  movement  among 
the  enemy's  troops,  and  their  number  was  evidently  augmented. 
In  fact,  General  De  Heister  had  reached  Flatbush  with  his  Hes- 
sians, and  taken  command  of  the  centre ;  whereupon  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  with  the  right  wing,  drew  off  to  Flatlands,  in  a  diagonal 
line  to  the  right  of  De  Heister,  while  the  left  wing,  commanded 
by  General  Grant,  extended  to  the  place  of  landing  on  Graves- 
end  Bay. 

Washington  remained  all  day,  aiding  General' Putnam  with 
his  counsels,  who,  new  to  the  command,  had  not  been  able  to 
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make  himBelf  well  acquainted  with  the  fortified  posts  beyond  the 
lines.  In  the  erening,  Washington  returned  to  the  city,  fall  of 
anxiona  thought.  A  general  attack  was  evidently  at  hand. 
Where  would  it  be  made  ?  How  would  his  inexperienced  troops 
stand  the  encounter  ?  What  would  be  the  defence  of  the  city  if 
aasailod  by  the  ships  ?  It  was  a  night  of  intense  solicitude,  and 
well  might  it  be ;  for  during  that  night  a  plan  was  carried  into 
effect,  fraught  with  disaster  to  the  Americans. 

The  plan  to  which  we  allude  was  concerted  by  General  Howe, 
ihe  commander-in-chief  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  vanguard, 
composed  of  the  choicest  troops,  was,  by  a  circuitous  march  in 
ihe  night,  to  throw  himself  into  the  road  leading  from  Jamaica 
to  Bedford,  seize  upon  a  pass  through  the  Bedford  Hills,  within 
three  miles  of  that  village,  and  thus  turn  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
can advanced  posts.  It  was  preparatory  to  this  nocturnal  march, 
that  Sir  Henry  during  the  day  had  fallen  back  with  hb  troops 
from  Flatbush  to  Flatlands,  and  caused  that  stir  and  movement 
which  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Washington. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans  from  this  stealthy 
march  on  their  left,  General  Grant  was  to  menace  their  right 
flank  toward  Gravesend  before  daybreak,  and  General  De  Heister 
to  cannonade  their  centre,  where  Colonel  Hand  was  stationed. 
Neither,  however,  was  to  press  an  attack  until  the  guns  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  should  give  notice  that  he  had  effected  his  pur- 
pose, and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans ;  then  the  latter 
were  to  be  assailed  at  all  points  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  the  26th,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  began  his  march  from  Flatlands  with  the  vanguard,  com- 
posed of  light  infantry.  Lord  Percy  followed  i^ith  the  grena- 
diers, artillery,  and  light  dragoons,  forming  lYie  c«d\xq.    \k^T^ 
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luppj.'*   «rift»  Coiiioel  R«msiL  **  b j  obtaming  leare  to  go  orer. 
Thtt  iuave  *ild  buul  wan  t^msc  nuaenble  at  lwsi|g  ^<^  here." 

liL  fiibe  nueaa  tiimL  eke  oneK j  were  aagmcndiig  llwir  fimes  on 
xiut  uLuiL  Two  brigadai  of  Hfiiaiia,  wader  Uewtenant-geiien] 
D^  HeMOer.  were  mmditmd  firiMw  tbe  eaaip  on  Staten  Island  on 
the  t^kk.  Tku  moTMKAK  did  not  escape  the  rigilaiit  eje  of 
WjuLingtoo.  Bt  die  aid  of  kis  teleeeope.  ke  had  nolieed  tK^^ 
f/om  tine  to  tiake  teuu  were  itrwck  cm  Staten  lalaiid,  and  per- 
tiooe  of  tke  encampaMmt  broken  up:  wkile  akip  after  skip 
weighed  anckoTr  and  dropped  down  to  tke  Narrows. 

He  DOW  eoDclnded  that  tke  enemj  were  aboat  to  make  a  posk 
witk  tk«ir  main  force  for  tke  poewssion  of  Brooklyn  Heigkt& 
He  accr>rdiDglj  sect  orer  atiditioiial  reinforcements,  and  among 
them  Colonel  John  Haslet's  well  equipped  and  well  disciplined 
Delaware  regiment ;  whick  was  joined  to  Lord  Stirling  s  brigade, 
chicflj  composed  of  Southern  troops,  and  stationed  outside  of  tke 
lines.  These  were  troope  which  Washington  regarded  witk 
peculiar  satis&ction,  on  account  of  their  soldierlike  appearance 
and  discipline. 

On  the  26th,  he  crossed  over  to  Brooklyn,  accompanied  bj 
Ilcod,  the  adjutant-general  There  was  much  movement  among 
tho  enemy's  troopn,  and  their  number  was  evidently  augmented. 
I  fi  fact,  General  De  Heister  had  reached  Flatbush  with  his  Hes- 
Hians,  and  taken  command  of  the  centre ;  whereupon  Sir  Henry 
OlinUm,  with  the  right  wing,  drew  off  to  Flatlands,  in  a  diagonal 
lifto  U)  tho  right  of  Do  Ileister,  while  the  left  wing,  commanded 
by  Genrral  Grant,  extended  to  the  place  of  landing  on  Graves- 
end  liny. 

Washington  remained  all  day,  aiding  General' Putnam  with 
hin  ooutmolBf  who,  now  to  the  command,  had  not  been  able  to 
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make  himself  well  aoqaainted  with  the  fortified  posts  bejood  the 

lines.     In  the  evening,  Washington  returned  to  the  city,  fall  of 

anxious  thought.      A  general  attack  was  evidently  at  hand. 

Where  would  it  be  made  ?    How  would  his  inexperienced  troops 

stand  the  encounter  ?    What  would  be  the  defence  of  the  city  if 

aasidled  by  the  ships  ?    It  was  a  night  of  intense  solicitude,  and 

well  might  it  be ;  for  during  that  night  a  plan  was  carried  into 

effect,  fraught  with  disaster  to  the  Americans. 

The  plan  to  which  we  allude  was  concerted  by  General  Howe, 
the  commander-in-chief  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  vanguard, 
composed  of  the  choicest  troops,  was,  by  a  circuitous  march  in 
the  night,  to  throw  himself  into  the  road  leading  from  Jamaica 
to  Bedford,  seize  upon  a  pass  through  the  Bedford  Hills,  within 
three  miles  of  that  village,  and  thus  turn  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
<uui  advanced  posts.  It  was  preparatory  to  this  nocturnal  march, 
that  Sir  Henry  during  the  day  had  fallen  back  with  his  troops 
from  Flatbush  to  Flatlands,  and  caused  that  stir  and  movement 
^hich  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Washington. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  Americans  from  this  stealthy 
inarch  on  their  left.  General  Grant  was  to  menace  their  right 
flank  toward  Gravesend  before  daybreak,  and  General  De  Heister 
to  cannonade  their  centre,  where  Colonel  Hand  was  stationed. 
Neither,  however,  was  to  press  an  attack  until  the  guns  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  should  give  notice  that  he  had  effected  his  pur- 
pose, and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans ;  then  the  latter 
Trere  to  be  assailed  at  all  points  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  of  the  26th,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  began  his  march  from  Flatlands  with  the  vanguard,  com- 
posed of  light  infantry.  Lord  Percy  followed  i^ith  the  grena- 
diers, artillery^  and  light  dragoons,  forming  Wie  ceiitcQ*    \k^T^ 
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CorDvalliB  broo^rLt  op  tht  fesr-gumrd  wHk  tke  ksvy 
Geueral  Howe  Mt.-oamfmmed  tliii  dirisiaii. 

It  was  z  ftilent  nurcb.  whhovt  beat  of  dram  or  MNaid  of 
tnimpet.  under  gnidjuioe  of  a  Long  Idand  torr.  along  br-ioads 
trai'crsiDg  a  svatop  bj  a  narrow  catLsewaj,  and  so  acraea  the  ooon- 
try  to  the  Jamaica  road.  About  two  hovn  before  dajbreak, 
they  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  pass  through  the  Bedford 
JlillK,  and  halted  to  prepare  for  an  attack.  At  this  juncture 
thej  captured  an  American  patrol,  and  learnt,  to  their  surprise, 
that  the  Bedford  pass  was  unoccupied.  In  &ct,  the  whole  roid 
beyond  Bedford,  leading  to  Jamaica,  had  been  left  unguarded,  ex- 
cepting by  fiomc  light  volunteer  troops.  Coloneb  Williams  and 
Milciji,  who  were  stationed  to  the  leffc  of  Colonel  Hand,  among 
the  wooded  hills,  had  been  instructed  to  send  out  parties  occa- 
sionally to  patrol  the  road,  but  no  troops  had  been  stationed  at 
tlic  Bedford  pass.  The  road  and  pass  may  not  hare  been  in- 
cluflcd  in  General  Greeners  plan  of  defence,  or  may  hare  been 
thought  too  far  out  of  the  way  to  need  special  precaution.  The 
neglect  of  them,  however,  proved  fatal. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  immediately  detached  a  battalion  of  light 
infantry  to  secure  the  pass ;  and,  advancing  with  his  corps  at  the 
first  break  of  day,  possessed  himself  of  the  heights.  He  was 
now  within  three  miles  of  Bedford,  and  his  march  had  been  un- 
discovered. Having  psBsed  the  heights,  therefore,  he  halted  his 
division  for  the  soldiers  to  take  some  refreshment,  preparatory  to 
the  morning's  hostilities. 

There  we  will  leave  them,  while  we  note  how  the  other  divi- 
sions performed  their  part  of  the  plan. 

About  midnight  General  Grant  moved  from  Gravesend  Bay, 
wUb  iho  left  wing,  composed  of  t^o  bribes  and  a  regiment  of 
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regalars,  a  battalion  of  New  York  loyalists,  and  ten  field-pieces. 
He  proceeded  along  the  road  leading  past  the  Narrows  and  Gow- 
anus  Cove,  toward  the  right  of  the  American  works.  A  picket 
guard  of  Pennsylvanian  and  New  York  militia,  under  Colonel 
Atlee,  retired  before  him  fighting  to  a  position  on  the  skirts  of 
the  wooded  hills. 

In  the  mean  time,  scouts  had  brought  in  word  to  the  Ameri- 
can lines  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  force  upon  the 
right.  General  Putnam  instantly  ordered  Lord  Stirling  to 
hasten  with  the  two  regiments  nearest  at  hand,  and  hold  them  in 
check.  These  were  Haslet's  Delaware,  and  Smallwood's  Mary- 
land regiments ;  the  latter  the  macaronis^  in  scarlet  and  buff, 
who  had  outshone,  in  camp,  their  yoeman  fellow-soldiers  in  home- 
spun. They  turned  out  with  great  alacrity,  and  Stirling  pushed 
forward  with  them  on  the  road  toward  tlic  Narrows.  By  the 
time  he  had  passed  Gowanus  Cove,  daylight  began  to  appear. 
Here,  on  a  rising  ground,  he  met  Colonel  Atlec  with  his  Penn- 
'sylvania  Provincials,  and  learned  that  the  enemy  were  near. 
Indeed,  their  front  began  to  appear  in  the  uncertain  twilight. 
Stirling  ordered  Atlee  to  place  himself  in  ambush  in  an  orchard 
on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  await  their  coming  up,  while  he 
formed  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  regiments  along  a  ridge 
from  the  road,  up  to  a  piece  of  woods  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Atlec  gave  the  enemy  two  or  three  volleys  as  they  ap- 
proached, and  then  retreated  and  formed  in  the  wood  on  Lord 
Stirling's  lefb.  By  this  time  his  lordship  was  reinforced  by 
Kichline's  riflemen,  part  of  whom  he  placed  along  a  hedge  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  part  in  front  of  the  wood.  General  Grant 
threw  his  light  troops  in  the  advance,  and  posted  them  in  an  or- 
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ehftrd  and  behind  hedges,  extending  in  front  of  the  AmericauB, 
and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yarda  distant 

It  was  now  broad  daylight.  A  rattling  fire  oommeneed 
between  the  British  light  troops  and  the  American  riflemen, 
which  continued  for  about  two  hours,  when  the  former  retired  to 
their  main  body.  In  the  mean  time,  Stirling's  position  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Carpenter  with  two  field- 
pieces.  These  were  placed  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  road  and  the  approach  for  some  hundred  yard?.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  likewise,  brought  up  his  artillery  within  three  hun- 
dred yards,  and  formed  his  brigades  on  opposite  hills,  about  six 
hundred  yards  distant.  There  was  occasional  cannonading  on 
both  sides,  but  neither  party  sought  a  general  action. 

Lord  Stirling's  object  was  merely  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check; 
and  the  instructions  of  General  Grant,  as  we  have  shown,  were 
not  to  press  an  attack  until  aware  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  on 
the  left  flank  of  the  Americans. 

During  this  time,  De  Heister  had  commenced  his  part  of  the* 
plan  by  opening  a  cannonade  from  his  camp  at  Flatbush,  upon  the 
redoubt,  at  the  pass  of  the  wooded  hills,  where  Hand  and  his 
riflemen  were  stationed.  On  hearing  this.  General  Sullivan,  who 
was  within  the  lines,  rode  forth  to  Colonel  Hand's  post  to  recon- 
noitre. De  Heister,  however,  according  to  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions, did  not  advance  from  Flatbush,  but  kept  up  a  brisk  fire 
from  his  artillery  on  the  redoubt  in  front  of  the  pass,  which  re- 
plied as  briskly.  At  the  same. time,  a  cannonade  from  a  British 
ship  upon  the  battery  at  Red  Hook,  contributed  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Americans. 

In  the  mean  time  terror  reigned  in  New  York.     The  volley- 
ing of  musketry  and  tVie  \>oo\xi\ii^  of  cannon  at  early  dawn^  had 
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told  of  the  fightiog  that  had  commenced.  As  the  momiDg  ad- 
vaooed,  and  platoon  firing  and  the  occasional  discharge  of  a  field* 
pieoe  were  heard  in  different  directions,  the  terror  increased. 
^Washington  was  still  in  doubt  whether  this  was  but  a  part  of  a 
general  attack,  in  which  the  city  was  to  be  included.  Five  ships 
of  the  line  were  endeavoring  to  beat  up  the  bay.  Were  they  to 
oaononade  the  city,  or  to  land  troops  above  it  ?  Fortunately,  a 
Btrong  head- wind  baffled  their  efforts ;  but  one  vessel  of  inferior 
^oroe  got  up  far  enough  to  open  the  fire  already  mentioned  upon 
^he  fort  at  Red  Hook. 

Seeing  no  likelihood  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  city, 
"Washington  hastened  over  to  Brooklyn  in  his  barge,  and  galloped 
up  to  the  works.  He  arrived  there  in  time  to  witness  the  ca- 
tastrophe for  which  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy  had  been 
conoerted. 

The  thundering  of  artillery  in  the  direction  of  Bedford,  had 
l^ven  notice  that  Sir  Henry  had  turned  the  left  of  the  Americans. 
De  Heister  immediately  ordered  Colonel  Count  Donop  to  advance 
with  his  Hessian  regiment,  and  storm  the  redoubt,  while  he  fol- 
lowed with  his  whole  division.  Sullivan  did  not  remain  to  defend 
the  redoubt%  Sir  Henry's  cannon  had  apprised  him  of  the  fatal 
truth,  that  hb  flank  was  turned,  and  he  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded. He  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  lines,  but  it  was  already 
too  late.  Scarce  had  he  descended  from  the  height,  and  emerged 
into  the  plain,  when  he  was  met  by  the  British  light  infantry,  and 
dragoons,  and  driven  back  into  the  woods.  By  this  time  De 
Heister  and  his  Hessians  had  come  up,  and  now  commenced  a 
scene  of  confusion,  consternation,  and  slaughter,  in  which  the 
troops  under  Williams  and  Miles  were  involved.  Hemmed  in  and 
3ntrapped  between  the  British  and    Hessians,  and  driven  froia 
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oae  to  the  other,  the  Annericmui  fought  for  a  time  braTdy,  or 
rather  di.'2>|?«.rati.'Ij.  S«*iiie  were  cut  down  and  trmmpled  by  the 
ciftviilrv.  uihiT»  buvuncteJ  without  oiercj  by  the  HesBiana.  Some 
rallied  iu  groupts  :uid  made  a  brief  Bland  with  their  rifles  from 
xgcka  or  behind  treen.  The  whole  pass  was  a  scene  of  carnage, 
wsonnding  with  the  cLuh  of  armis  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  toI- 
kyiog  of  tire-arms  and  the  cries  of  the  combatants,  with  now  and 
then  the  dreary  brayiug  of  the  trumpeL  We  give  the  words  of 
one  who  mingled  iu  the  fight,  and  whom  we  hare  heard  speak 
with  horriT  o1^  the  :<auguinary  fury  with  which  the  Hessians  plied 
the  bayuiict.  At  length  some  of  the  Americans,  by  a  dei^>erate 
•A>rt«  cut  their  way  through  the  host  of  foes,  and  effected  a  retreat 
to  the  liuos^  fighting  as  they  went.  Others  took  refuge  among 
the  woihL^  and  t!ai>tue«i«^'s  oi  the  hilLik  but  a  great  part  were  either 
killed  or  taken  pri;$oncr:<.  Among  the  latter  was  General 
Sullivan. 

Wa^thington,  as  we  have  obserred,  arrived  in  time  to  witness 
this  catastn.>i)he.  but  was  unable  to  prevent  it.  He  had  heard 
the  dm  of  the  battle  in  the  wood^  and  seen  the  smoke  rising  from 
among  tho  trees :  but  a  deep  column  of  the  enemy  was  descending 
frt>m  the  hills  on  the  left ;  his  choicest  troops  were  all  in  action, 
and  he  had  none  but  militia  to  man  the  works.  His  solicitude 
was  now  awakened  for  the  safety  of  Lord  Stirling  and  his  corps, 
who  had  been  all  the  morning  exchanging  cannonades  with  Gen- 
eral Grant.  The  forbearance  of  the  latter  in  not  advancing, 
though  M  superior  in  force,  had  been  misinterpreted  by  the 
Americans.  According  to  Colonel  Haslet's  statemoit,  the  Bel- 
awaros  and  Marylandorss  drawn  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  "  stood 
upwards  of  four  Lours,  with  a  firm  and  determined  countenance, 
in  close  array,  their  colors  flying,  the  enemy's  artilleiy  playing 
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On  them  all  the  while,  not  daring  to  advance  and  attack  them^ 
thon^  six  times  their  number^  and  nearly  surroundiDg  them."  * 
Waahington  saw  the  danger  to  which  these  brave  fellows  were 
exposed,  though  they  could  not  Stationed  on  a  hill  within  the 
lines,  he  oommaDded,  with  his  telescope,  a  view  of  the  whole 
field,  and  saw  the  enemy's  reserve,  under  Com wa His,  marching 
down  by  a  cross-road  to  get  in  their  rear,  and  thus  place  them 
l>etween  two  fires.     With  breathless  anxiety  he  watched  the  re- 

The  sound  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  cannon  apprised  Stirling 

ithat  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  the  lines.     General  Grant, 

"too,  aware  that  the  time  had  come  for  earnest  action,  was  closing 

up,  and  had  already  taken  Colonel  Atlee  prisoner.     His  lordship 

:iiow  thought  to  effect  a  circuitous  retreat  to  the  lines,  by  crossing 

4he  creek  which  empties  into  Gowanus  Cove,  near  what  was  called 

the  Yellow  Mills.'    There  was  a  bridge  and  mill-dam,  and  the 

creek  might  be  forded  at  low  water,  but  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 

tot  the  tide  was  rising. 

Learing  part  of  his  men  to  keep  &ce  toward  General  Grant, 
Stirling  advanced  with  the  rest  to  pass  the  creek,  but  was  sud- 
denly checked  by  the  appearance  of  Comwallis  and  his  grena- 
diers. 

Washington,  and  some  of  his  officers  on  the  hill,  who  watched 
every  movement,  had  supposed  that  Stirling  and  his  troops,  find- 
ing the  case  desperate,  would  surrender  in  a  body,  without  firing. 
On  the  contrary,  his  lordship  boldly  attacked  Cornwallis  with 
half  of  Smallwood's  battalion,  while  the  rest  of  his*  troops  re- 
treated across  the  creek.     Washington  wrung  his  hands  in  agony 

*  Atlee  to  CoL  Rodney.     Sparks,  fr.  51 G. 
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at  the  eight.  "  Good  God !  "  cried  he,  "  what  bra?e  fellows  I 
must  this  day  lose  1  '^  * 

It  was,  indeed,  a  desperate  fight;  and  now  Smallwood^s  mac- 
aronis showed  their  game  spirit.  They  were  repeatedly  broken, 
bat  as  often  rallied,  and  renewed  the  fight  *^  We  were  on  the 
point  of  driving  Lord  Gomwallis  from  his  station,"  writes  Lord 
Stirling,  "  but  large  reinforcements  arriving,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  provide  for  safety." 

^^  Being  thus  surrounded,  and  no  probability  of  a  reinforce- 
ment," writes  a  Maryland  officer,  "  his  lordship  ordered  me  to  re- 
treat with  the  remaining  part  of  our  men,  and  force  our  way  to 
our  can. p.  We  soon  fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
clubbed  their  firelocks,  and  waved  their  hats  to  us  as  if  they 
meant  to  surrender  as  prisoners;  but  on  our  advancing  within 
sixty  yards,  they  presented  their  pieces  and  fired,  which  we  re- 
turned with  so  much  warmth  that  they  soon  quitted  their  post, 
and  retired  to  a  large  body  that  was  lying  in  ambuscade."  t 

The  enemy  rallied,  and  returned  to  the  combat  with  addi- 
tional force.  Only  five  companies  of  Smallwood's  battalion  were 
now  in  action.  There  was  a  warm  and  close  engagement  for 
nearly  ten  minutes.  The  struggle  became  desperate  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans.  Broken  and  disordered,  they  rallied  in  a 
piece  of  woods,  and  made  a  second  attack.  They  were  again 
overpowered  with  numbers.  Some  were  surrounded  and  bayon- 
eted in  a  field  of  Indian  com ;  others  joined  their  comrades  who 
were  retreating  across  the  marsh.  Lord  Stirling  had  encoa}.*aged 
and  animated  his  young  soldiers  by  his  voice  and  example,  but 


•  Letter  from  an  American  officer.     Am.  Archives,  5th  Series,  ii.  108. 
f  Letter  from  a  Maryla&der.    Idem^  5th  Series,  L  1232. 
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when  all  was  lost,  he  sought  out  General  De  Heister,  and  surren- 
dered himself  as  his  prisoner. 

More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  brave  fellows,  most  of  them 
of  Smallwood's  regiment,  perished  in  this  deadly  struggle,  within 
Bi^  of  the  lines  of  Brooklyn.  That  part  of  the  Delaware  troops 
who  had  first  crossed  the  creek  and  swamp,  made  good  their  re- 
treat to  the  lines  with  a  trifling  loss,  and  entered  the  camp  cov- 
ered with  mud  and  drenched  with  water,  but  bringing  with  them 
twenty-three  prisoners,  and  their  standard  tattered  by  grape- 
shot 

The  enemy  now  concentrated  their  forces  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  redoubts.  The  grenadiers  were  within  musket 
ihoi.  Washington  expected  they  would  storm  the  works,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  desperate  defence.  The  discharge  of  a  cannon  and 
volleys  of  musketry  from  the  part  of  the  lines  nearest  to  them, 
seemed  to  bring  them  to  a  pause. 

It  was,  in  truth,  the  forbearance  of  the  British  commander 
that  prevented  a  bloody  conflict.  His  troops,  heated  with  action 
and  flushed  with  success,  were  eager  to  storm  the  works ;  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  risk  the  loss  of  life  that  must  attend  an  assault, 
when  the  object  might  be  attained  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  regular 
approachea  Checking  the  ardor  of  his  men,  therefore,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  he  drew  them  off  to  a  hollow  way,  in  front 
of  the  lines,  but  out  of  reach  of  the  musketry,  and  encamped 
there  for  the  night.  * 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  disastrous  battle  has  been 
Tariously  stated,  but  is  thought  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
to  have  been  nearly  two  thousand;  a  large  number,  considering 

*  General  Howe  to  Lord  G.  Germaine.    BemembTttOJcm,  iiV.^'T. 
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that  not  above  five  thousand  were  engaged.     Tho  enemy  acknow- 
Icdgd  a  loss  of  880  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  success  of  the  enemy  was  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to 
tho  doubt  in  which  Washington  was  kept  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
intended  attack,  and  at  what  point  it  would  chiefly  be  made. 
This  obliged  him  to  keep  a  great  part  of  his  forces  in  New  York, 
and  to  distribute  those  at  Brooklyn  over  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try, and  at  widely  distant  places.  In  fact,  he  knew  not  the  su- 
perior number  of  the  enemy  encamped  on  Long  Island,  a  major- 
ity of  them  haying  been  furtively  landed  in  the  night,  some  days 
after  the  debarkation  of  the  first  division. 

Much  of  the  day's  disaster  has  been  attributed,  also,  to  a  con- 
fusion in  the  command,  caused  by  the  illness  of  General  Greene. 
Putnam,  who  had  supplied  his  place  in  the  emergency  afier  the 
enemy  had  landed,  had  not  time  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  post,  and  the  surrounding  country.  Sullivan,  though  in  his 
letters  he  professes  to  have  considered  himself  subordinate  to 
General  Putnam  within  the  lines,  seems  still  to  have  exercised 
somewhat  of  an  independent  command,  and  to  have  acted  at  his 
own  discretion :  while  Lord  Stirling  was  said  to  have  command 
of  all  the  troops  outside  of  the  works. 

The  fatal  error,  however,  and  one  probably  arising  from  all 
these  causes,  consisted  in  leaving  the  passes  through  tho  wooded 
hills  too  weakly  fortified  and  guarded ;  and  especially  in  neglect- 
ing the  eastern  road,  by  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  got  in  the  rear 
of  the  advanced  troops,  cut  them  off  from  the  lines,  and  sub- 
jected them  to  a  cross  fire  of  his  own  men  and  De  Heist er's  Hes- 
sians. 

*  Howe  elates  the  prisoners  at  1094,  and  computes  the  whole  American 
loss  at  3^800. 
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'  This  able  and  fatal  echemc  of  the  enemy  might  have  been 
thwarted,  had  the  army  been  provided  with  a  few  troops  of  light- 
horse,  to  serve  as  videttes.  With  these  to  scour  the  roads  and 
bring  intelligence,  the  night  march  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  so  de- 
cisive of  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
discovered  and  reported.  The  Connecticut  horsemen,  therefore, 
ridiculed  by  the  Southerners  for  their  homely  equipments,  sneered 
ftt  as  useless,  and  dismissed  for  standing  on  their  dignity  and  privi- 
leges as  troopers,  might,  if  retained,  have  saved  the  army  from 
being  surprised  and  severed,  its  advanced  guards  routed,  and 
those  very  Southern  troops  cut  up,  captured,  and  almost  annihi- 
lated. 


CHAPTER     XXXII. 
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The  night  after  the  battle  was  a  weary,  yet  almost  sleepless  one 
to  the  Americans.  Fatigued,  dispirited,  many  of  them  sick  and 
womided,  yet  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  without  tent  or  other 
shelter.  To  Washington  it  was  a  night  of  anxious  vigil  Every 
thing  boded  a  close  and  deadly  conflict.  The  enemy  had  pitched 
a  number  of  tents  about  a  mile  distant  Their  sentries  were  bat 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  close  to  the  American  sentries.  At 
four  o^clock  in  the  morning,  Washington  went  the  round  of  the 
works,  to  see  that  all  was  right,  and  to  speak  words  of  encourage- 
ment The  morning  broke  lowering  and  dreary.  Large  encamp- 
ments were  gradually  descried ;  to  appearance,  the  enemy  were 
twenty  thousand  strong.  As  the  day  advanced,  their  ordnance 
began  to  play  upon  the  works.  They  were  proceeding  to  intrench 
themselves,  but  were  driven  into  their  tents  by  a  drenchiog  rain. 
Early  in  the  morning  General  Mifflin  arrived  in  camp,  with 
part  of  the  troops  which  had  been  stationed  at  Fort  Washington 
and  King^s  Bridge.  lie  brought  with  him  Sheets  prime  Phila- 
delphia regiment,  and  Magaw's  Pennsylvania  regiment,  both  well 
disciplined  and  officered,  and  accustomed  to  act  together.  They 
"^ere  so  much  reduced  in  number,  however,  by  sickness,  that  they 
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did  not  amount  in  the  whole,  to  more  than  eight  hundred  men. 
With  Mifflin  came  also  Colonel  Glover's  Massachusetts  regiment, 
composed  chiefly  of  Marblehead  fishermen  and  sailors,  hardy, 
adroit,  and  weather-proof;  trimly  clad  in  blue  jackets  and  trow- 
sera.  The  detachment  numbered,  in  the  whole,  about  thirteen 
hundred  men,  all  fresh  and  full  of  spirits.  Every  eye  brightened 
as  they  marched  briskly  along  the  line  with  alert  step  and  cheery 
aspect.  They  were  posted  at  the  left  extremity  of  the  intrench- 
ments  towards  the  Wallabout. 

There  were  skirmishes  throughout  the  day,  between  the  rifle- 
men on  the  advanced  poets  and  the  British  "  irregulars,"  which 
at  times  were  quite  severe ;  but  no  decided  attack  was  attempted. 
The  main  body  of  the  enemy  kept  within  their  tents  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  day;  when  they  began  to  break  ground  at 
about  five  hundred  yards  distance  from  the  works,  as  if  prepar- 
ing to  carry  them  by  regular  approaches. 

On  the  29th,  there  was  a  dense  fog  over  the  island,  that 
wrapped  every  thing  in  mystery.  In  the  course  of  the  morning, 
(General  Mifflin,  with  Adjutant-gcnecal  Reed,  and  Colonel  Gray- 
son of  Virginia,  one  of  Washington's  aides-de-camp,  rode  to  the 
western  outposts,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Red  Hook.  While  they 
^were  there,  a  light  breeze  lifted  the  fog  from  a  part  of  the  New 
Tork  Bay,  and  revealed  the  British  ships  at  their  anchorage  op- 
posite Staten  Island.  There  appeared  to  be  an  unusual  bustle 
among  them.  Boats  were  passing  to  and  from  the  admiral's  sliip^ 
as  if  seeking  or  carrying  orders.  Some  movement  was  appa- 
rently in  agitation.  The  idea  occurred  to  the  reconnoitring 
party  that  the  fleet  was  preparing,  should  the  wind  hold  and  the 
fog  clear  away,  to  come  up  the  bay  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  silence 
the  feeble  batteries  at  Jled  Hook  and  the  city,  and  anchor  uv  lU^ 
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Eaat  River.     In  that  coso  tbc  army  oa  Long  Idud  wmU  I" 
completely  surrounded  and  eiitrapjied. 

Alurnieil  at  tliLs  perilous  probability,  they  Gporred  itek  w 
hcad-quartera,  to  urge  the  Immediate  iritbd»iril  of  Uic  tray 
As  tliis  migbt  not  be  acceptable  ndvice,  Roed,  embold«it«<I  bjhu 
iQlimftCj  with  the  commander-in-chief,  undertook  lo  gii«  ''■- 
AVashiugton  instan'.ljr  Eummoned  a  «oaacil  at  var.  The  diffinli;' 
van  already  apparent,  of  giurdiiig  each  ezteneive  vorks  vii^ 
troops  fatigued  and  dii^pirilt'd,  tuid  exposed  to  lite  inclenunci..- 
of  the  weather.  Other  daogcre  now  presented  tlieiuarli'" 
Their  cotomuuieatioti  with  New  York  might  be  cut  oS  L)  il>' 
fleet  from  below.  Other  ships  ba>l  passed  ronnd  L^ng  IiJi.'' 
aod  were  at  Flushing  Buy  ou  the  Sound.  Theae  migbt  b:. 
troops  on  the  ea-tl  side  of  Hsrlem  River,  and  wake  lboiu»l<  • 
masters  of  King's  Bridge;  that  key  of  M&uhBllan  I«l>"" 
Taking  all  these  things  into  oooBiderttlon,  it  was  nwolird  '. 
cross  with  the  troops  to  the  city  that  very  Dight. 

Nerer  did  retreat  require  greater  socrocj  and  circimiapeciiai. 
Nine  thousand  men,  with  a]l  the  munitions  of  war,  were  to  I" 
withdrawn  from  before  a  victorious  army,  eiicatnped  bo  near,  tiiii 
every  stroke  of  spade  and  pickaxe  from  their  treiielies  could  l» 
he:ird.  The  retreating  troops,  moreover,  were  lo  be  einbarti'i 
and  conveyed  across  a  strait  three  qmirters  of  k  mile  wide,  ev  : 
by  rapid  tides.  The  least  alarm  of  their  movement  would  br 
the  enemy  upon  theoi,  and  produce  a  terrible  scene  uf  oonfu^i 
and  carnage  at  the  place  of  eniburkation. 

Washington  made  the  preparatory  arrangements  wilt  gr,.. 
alertness,  yet  profound  secrt'cj,  Verbal  orders  Were  WW  ' 
Culuiiel  Hughes,  who  oeled  as  quartermoslcr-geueral,  !«  iui]'r>' 
all  water  ctaSt,\M^«  wii  BOKi&.^  litna  '^'^'^^  4*«-  l*niv*I  o 
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Hadson  round  to  Hell  Gate  on  the  Sound,  and  have  them  on  the 
east  aide  of  the  city  by  evening.  The  order  was  issued  at  noon, 
and  so  promptly  executed,  that,  although  so.iie  of  the  vessels  had 
to  be  brought  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  they  were  all  at  Brook- 
lyn at  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening,  and  put  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Colonel  Glover^s  amphibious  Marblehead  regiment. 

To  prepare  the  army  for  a  general  movement  without  betray- 
ing the  object,  orders  were  issued  for  the  troops  to  hold  them- 
Belves  in  readiness  for  a  night  attack  upon  the  enemy.  The 
orders  caused  surprise,  for  the  poor  fellows  were  exhausted,  and 
their  arms  rendered  nearly  useless  by  the  rain ;  all,  however,  pre- 
pared to  obey ;  but  several  made  nuncupative  wills ;  as  is  cus- 
tomary among  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  sudden  and  deadly  peril. 

According  to  Washington's  plan  of  retreat,  to  keep  the 
enemy  from  discovering  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans  until 
their  main  body  should  have  embarked  in  the  boats  and  pushed 
off  from  the  shore.  General  Mifflin  was  to  remain  at  the  lines  with 

• 

his  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  the  .gallant  remains  of  Haslet, 
Smallwood  and  Hand^s  regiments,  with  guards  posted  and  sen- 
tinels alert,  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  was  taking  place ;  when 
the  main  embarkation  was  effected,  they  were  themselves  to  move 
off  quietly,  march  briskly  to  the  ferry,  and  embark.  In  case  of 
any  alarm  that  might  disconcert  the  arrangements,  Brooklyn 
church  was  to  be  the  rallying  place,  whither  all  should  repair, 
90  as  unitedly  to  resist  any  attack. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  the  troops  begaa  to  retire 
from  the  breastworks.  As  one  regiment  quietly  withdrew  from 
their  station  on  guard,  the  troops  on  the  right  and  left  moved  up 
and  filled  the  vacancy.  There  was  a  stifled  murmur  in  the  camp, 
unavoidable  in  a  movement  of  the  kind  *^  Wt  \\>  ^T^^>^si^^  ^vA 
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away  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  as  the  mam  bodj  mored  oo 
in  silence  and  order.     The  youthful  Hamilton,  whose   milituj 
merits  had  won  the  favor  of  Oeneral  Oreene,  mod  who  had  ktt 
his  hsggage  and  a  field-piece  in  the  battle,  brought  up  the  for 
of  the  retreating  party.     In  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  in  tlie 
midst  of  this  hashed  and  anxious  movement,  a  cannon  went  off 
with  a  tremendous  roar.     *'  The  efiect,^'  says  an  American  vbo 
was  present,  *'  was  at  once  alarming  and  sublime.     If  the  explo- 
sion was  within  our  lines,  the  gun  was  probably  discharged  in  the 
act  of  spiking  it,  and  could  have  been  no  less  a  matter  of  speen-  ' 
lation  to  the  enemy  than  to  ourselves."  • 

"What  with  the  greatness  of.  the  stake,  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  uncertainty  of  the  design,  and  the  extreme  haxard  of 
the  issue,''  adds  the  same  writer,  ^^  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  deeply  solemn  and  interesting  scene. '^ 

The  meaning  of  this  midnight  gun  was  never  ascertained; 
fortunately,  though  it  startled  the  Americans,  it  fidled  to  roose 
the  British  camp. 

In  the  mean  time  the  embarkation  went  on  with  all  possible 
despatch,  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  Washington,  who  staticDed 
himself  at  the  ferry,  superintending  every  movement  In  hi» 
anxiety  for  despatch,  he  sent  back  Colonel  Scammel,  one  of  bis 
aides-de-camp,  to  hasten  forward  all  the  troops  that  were  on  tbe 
march.  Scammel  blundered  in  executing  his  errand,  and  gtve 
the  order  to  Mifflin  likewise.  The  general  instantly  called  in  bis 
pickets  and  sentinels,  and  set  off  for  the  ferry. 

By  this  time  the  tide  had  turned ;  there  was  a  strong  wind 
from  the  north-cast ;   the  boats  with  oars  were  insufficient  to  coir 

*  GraydoQ's  Memoin.  edited  by  L  S.  Uttell,  p.  167. 
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rej  the  troops ;  thoso  with  sails  could  not  make  headway  against 
wind  and  tide.  There  was  some  confusion  at  the  ferry,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it,  General  Mifflin  came  down  with  the  whole  cover- 
ing party;  adding  to  the  embarrassment  and  uproar. 

^Qood  Qodl  General  Mifflin!"  cried  Washington,  ^^I  am 
afraid  you  have  ruined  us  by  so  unseasonably  withdrawing  the 
troops  from  the  lines." 

'^  I  did  so  by  your  order/ ^  replied  Mifflin  with  some  warmth. 
"  It  cannot  be  I "  exclaimed  Washington.  "  By  G— ,  I  did !  " 
was  the  blunt  rejoinder.  '^  Did  Scammel  act  as  aide-de-camp  for 
the  day,  or  did  he  not  ?  "  "  He  did."  "  Then,"  said  Mifflin,  "  I 
had  orders  through  him."  "  It  is  a  dreadful  mistake,"  rejoined 
Washington,  ''and  unless  the  troops  can  regain  the  lines  before 
their  absence  is  discovered  by  the  enemy,  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  are  to  be  apprehended." 

Mifflin  led  back  his  men  to  the  lines,  which  had  been  com- 
pletely deserted  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Fortunately,  the 
dense  fog  had  prevented  the  enemy  from  discovering  that  they 
were  unoccupied.  The  men  resumed  their  former  posts,  and 
remained  at  them  until  called  off  to  cross  the  ferry.  ''  Whoever 
has  seen  troops  in  a  similar  situation,"  writes  General  Heath,  ''or 
duly  contemplates  the  human  heart  in  such  trials,  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  conduct  of  these  brave  men  on  this  occasion." 

The  fog  which  prevailed  all  this  time,  seemed  almost  provi- 
dential. While  it  hung  over  Long  Island,  and  concealed  the 
movements  of  the  Americans,  the  atmosphere  was  clear  on  the 
New  York  side  of  the  river.  The  adverse  wind,  too,  died  away, 
the  river  became  so  smooth  that  the  row-boats  could  be  laden 
almost  to  the  gunwale ;  and  a  favoring  breeze  sprang  up  for  the 
kil-boatfl.    The  whole  embarkation  of  troopa,  ailvSLgr}  ^  www\\k\i\- 
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tion,  proyisions,  cattle^  horses  and  carte,  was  happily  effected,  wd 
by  daybreak  the  greater  p>art  had  safely  reached  the  city,  dudn 
to  the  aid  of  G  lover ^s  Marblehead  men.  Scarce  any  thing  vas 
abandoned  to  the  enemy,  excepting  a  few  heavy  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. At  a  proi>er  time,  Mifflin  with  his  covering  party  left  the 
lines,  and  effected  a  silent  retreat  to  the  ferry.  Washington, 
though  repeatedly  entreated,  refused  to  enter  a  boat  until  all  th« 
troops  were  embarked ;  and  crossed  the  river  with  the  last 

A  Long  Island  tradition  tells  how  the  British  camp  became 
aware  of  the  march  which  had  been  stolen  upon  it*     Near  the 
ferry,  resided  a  Mrs.  Rapelye,  whose  husband,  suspected  of  faTO^ 
ing  the  enemy,  had  been  removed  to  the  interior  of  New  Jersey. 
On  seeing  the  embarkation  of  the  first  detachment,  she,  out  of  loy- 
alty or  revenge,  sent  off  a  black  servant  to  inform  the  first  British 
officer  he  could  find,  of  what  was  going  on.     The  negro  succeeded 
in  passing  the  American  sentinels,  but  arrived  at  a  Hessian  oat- 
post,  where  he  could  not  make  himself  understood,  and  was  pat 
under  guard  as  a  suspicious  person.     There  he  was  kept  until 
daybreak,  when  an  officer  visiting  the  post,  examined  him,  and  was 
astounded  by  his  story.     An  alarm  was  given,  the  troops  were 
called   to   arms;    Captain    Montresor,    aide-de-camp  of  General 
Howe,  followed  by  a  handful  of  men,  climbed  cautiously  over  the 
crest  of  the  works  and  found  them  deserted.     Advanced  parties 
were  hurried  down  to  the  ferry.     The  fog  had  cleared  away,  suffi- 
ciently for  them  to  see  the  rear  boats  of  the  retreating  army  half 
way  across  the  river.     One  boat,  still  within  musket-shot,  was 
compelled  to  return  ;  it  was  manned  by  three  vagabonds,  who  had 
lingered  behind  to  plunder. 

*  Hilt,  Long  UUnd^  p.  258, 
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Tbis  extraordinary  retreat,  which,  in  its  silence  and  celerity, 
equalled  the  midnight  fortifying  of  Bunker's  Hill,  was  one  of  the 
most  signal  achievements  of  the  war,  and  redounded  greatly  to  the 
leputation  of  Washington,  who,  we  are  told,  for  forty-eight  hours 
l^eceding  the  safe  extricating  of  his  army  from  their  perilous 
ntnation,  scarce  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  on  horseback.  Many,  however,  who  considered  the  variety 
of  risks  and  dangers  which  surrounded  the  camp,  and  the  appa- 
lently  fortuitous  circumstances  which  averted  them  all,  were  dis- 
po0ed  to  attribute  the  safe  retreat  of  the  patriot  army  to  a  pecu* 
Ikr  Proridence. 


CHAPTEB   XXXIII. 


iO!CO  I4LA!n>  IS  I^M8E.«aOX  OP  THE  CCDCT — DVTRBaBKD  SRVATIOI  OT  HB 
AMRMICASr  ABMY  AT  SmVf  TOBK~-QCKSTIoy  OP  ABASmnmCO  TBI  OTT^ 
UrrTKia  PBOM  KtTIIEK  CAMP — E!CEMY*8  8IUP9  IST  THE  aoOXD— BKHOTAL 
OP  WOMES  AXD  CIIILUHEX  PBOM  THE  CTTT — TE.%EXI50  POB  HOME  AMOSO 
THE  MILITIA TOLKBAST    II)EA8    OP   WASHIXGTOX    AXI>   OBEEXE — PORT  COX- 

irriTVTiosr — coxperexce  op  lobd  howe  wrm  a  committee   fbom  oax- 

UBBSS. 

The  enemy  had  now  possession  of  Long  Island.  British  and 
Hessian  troops  .garrisoned  the  works  at  Brooklyn,  or  were  dis- 
tributed at  Busbwick,  Newtown,  Hell  Gate  and  Flashing.  Admi- 
ral Howe  came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  and  anchored 
close  to  Governor's  Island,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  city. 

"  Oar  situation  is  truly  distressing,'*  writes  Washington  to  the 
President  of  Congress^  on  the  2d  of  September.  "The  check 
our  detachment  sustained  on  the  27th  ultimo,  has  dispirited  too 
great  a  proportion  of  our  troops,  and  filled  their  minds  with 
apprehension  and  despair.  The  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth 
their  utmost  efforts  to  a  brave  and  manly  opposition  in  order  to 
repair  our  losses,  are  dismayed,  intractable,  and  impatient  to 
return.  Great  numbers  of  them  have  gone  off;  in  some  instances 
almost  by  whole  regiments,  by  half  ones,  and  by  companies,  at  * 
time.     •     •     •     •     With  the  deepest  concern,  I  «m  obliged  to 
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confess  my  want  of  confidence  in  the  generality  of  the  troops. 
•  ♦  ♦  Our  number  of  men  at  present  fit  for  duty  is  under 
twenty  thousand.  I  have  ordered  General  Mercer  to  send  the 
men  intended  for  the  flying  camp  to  this  place,  about  a  thousand 
in  number,  and  to  try  with  the  militia,  if  practicable,  to  make  a 
diyersion  upon  Staten  Island.  Till  of  late,  I  had  no  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  of  defending  this  place ;  nor  should  I  have  yet,  if  the 
men  would  do  their  duty,  but  this  I  despair  of. 

"  If  we  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  town,  ought  it  to 
stand  as  winter  quarters  for  the  enemy  ?  They  would  derive 
great  conveniences  from  it,  on  the  one  hand,  and  much  property 
would  be  destroyed  on  the  other.  It  is  an  important  question, 
but  will  admit  of  but  little  time  for  deliberation.  At  present,  I 
dare  say  the  enemy  mean  to  preserve  it  if  they  can.  If  Con- 
gress, therefore,  should  resolve  upon  the  destruction  of  it,  the 
resolution  should  be  a  profound  secret,  as  the  knowledge  will 
make  a  capital  change  in  their  plans.'* 

Colonel  Reed,  writing  on  the  same  day  to  his  wife,  says,  "  I 
have  only  time  to  say  I  am  alive  and  well ;  as  to  spirits,  but 
middling.  •  •  ♦  ♦  My  country  will,  I  trust,  yet  be  free, 
whatever  may  be  our  fate  who  are  cooped  up,  or  are  in  danger 
of  so  being,  on  this  tongue  of  land,  where  we  ought  never  to  have 
been."  • 

We  turn  to  cite  letters  of  the  very  same  date  from  British 
ofiicers  on  Long  Island,  full  of  rumors  and  surmises.  "  I  have 
just  heard,"  writes  an  English  field-ofiiccr,  "  there  has  been  a 
most  dreadful  fray  in  the  town  of  New  York.  The  New  Eng- 
landers  insisted  on  setting  the  town  on  fire  and  retreating.     This 

*  Force's  Am.  Archive^  5th  Series,  u.  12^. 
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wu  opposed  by  the  New  Yorkers,  who  were  joined  bj  die  Penn- 
tjjlviioians,  and  a  battle  has  been  the  oonseqiienoe,  in  which  muj 
have  lost  their  lives.  Bj  the  steps  our  generml  if  taking,  I 
imagine  he  will  effectoallj  cat  off  their  retreat  at  King's  Bridge, 
by  which  the  island  of  New  York  is  joined  to  the  continent" 

An  English  officer  of  the  guards,  writing  from  camp  on  the 
i<amc  da  J,  varies  the  romor.  The  Pennsylvanians,  according  to 
his  version,  joined  with  the  New  Englanders  in  the  project  to  set 
firo  tu  the  town ;  both  had  a  battle  with  the  New  Yorkers  on  the 
subject,  and  then  withdrew  themselves  from  the  city — which, 
"  with  other  favorable  circumstances,^'  gave  the  latter  writer  ft 
livclj  ^*  hoi»c  that  this  distressful  business  would  soon  be  broii{^ 
to  a  liappy  issue." 

Another  letter  gives  a  different  version.     '^  In  the  night  of 
the  2d  instant,  three  persons  escaped  from  the  city  in  a  ctnoe 
and  informed  our  general  that  Mr.  Washington  had  ordered  three 
battalions  of  New  York  Provincials  to  leave  New  York,  and  that 
tliey  should  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  Connecticut  troop; 
but  the   former,  assured    that  the  Connecticutians  would  hum 
and  destroy  all  the  houses,  peremptorily  refused  to  give  up  the^ 
city,  declaring  that  no  cause  of  exigency  whatever  should  indo^ 
them  to  intrust  the  defence  of  it  to  any  other  than  her  own  inh9>^ 
itants.     This  spirited  and  stubborn  resolution  prevailed  over  tJ^* 
order  of  their  commander,  and  the  New  Yorkers  continue  snu^^ 
in  possession  of  the  place."  * 

"  Matters  go  on  swimmingly,"  writes  another  officer.    "  I  dos^^ 
doubt  the  next  news  wc  send  you,  is,  that  New  York  is  oi 
though  in  ashes,  for  the  rebel  troops  have  vowed  to  put  it  in 
if  the  tory  troops  get  over." 

*  Foice't  Am.  Xtc\A.\«a,  &\3cl  S«nfii^  \L  168. 
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An  American  officer  writes  to  an  absent  New  Yorker,  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone.  "  I  fear  we  shall  evacuate  yoar  poor  city.  The 
Tery  thought  gives  me  the  holrrors ! "  Still  ho  indulges  a  vague 
hope  of  succor  from  General  Lee,  who  was  returning,  all  glorious, 
from  his  successes  at  the  South.  *'  General  Lee,"  writes  he,  "  is 
hourly  expected,  as  if  from  heaven, — with  a  legion  of  flaming 
swordsmen.'*  It  was,  however,  what  Lee  himself  would  have 
termed  a  mere  brutum  fulmen. 

These  letters  show  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  opposite  camps, 
at  this  watchful  moment,  when  matters  seemed  hurrying  to  a 
crisis. 

On  the  night  of  Monday  (Sept.  2d),  a  forty  gun  ship,  taking 
advantage  of  a  favorable  wind  and  tide,  passed  between  Oovemor's 
Island  and  Long  Island,  swept  unharmed  by  the  batteries  which 
opened  upon  her,  and  anchored  in  Turtle  Bay,  above  the  city.  In 
the  morning,  Washington  despatched  Major  Crane  of  the  artil- 
lery, with  two  twelve-pounders  and  a  howitzer  to  annoy  her  from 
the  New  York  shore.  They  hulled  her  several  times,  and 
obliged  her  to  take  shelter  behind  Black wclPs  Island.  Several 
other  ships-of-war,  with  transports  and  store-ships,  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Sound,  having  gone 
round  Long  Island. 

As  tho  city  might  speedily  be  attacked,  Washington  caused 
all  the  sick  and  wounded  to  be  conveyed  to  Orangetown,  in  the 
Jerseys,  and  such  military  stores  and  baggage  as  were  not  imme- 
diAtely  needed,  to  be  removed,  as  fast  as  conveyances  could  be  pro- 
cured, to  a  post  partially  fortified  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  twenty-two  miles  above  the  city. 

Reed,  in  his  letters  to  his  wife,  talks  of  the  dark  and  myste- 
rious motions  of  the  enemj;  and  the  equally  &ai\L  vA  Ssi\xvcaX& 
rojL  iL — 14^ 
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eoancils  of  Congress,  bj  which  the  armj  were  diabewtened  ind 
perplexed.  *'  We  are  still  here,*^  writes  he  oa  the  6th,  ^m  » 
pOHturc  f>omewhat  awkward ;  we  think  (at  least  I  do)  tkit  ve 
cannot  stay,  and  jet  we  do  not  know  how  to  go,  so  that  we  mij 
bit  properly  said  to  be  between  hawk  and  boaiard.^ 

The  ^uluunefal  and  scandalooa  deeertiona.''  as  Waahington 
termed  them,  continued.  In  a  few  days  the  Connecticat  militii 
dwindled  down  from  six  to  less  than  two  thousand.  "^Tke 
impulse  for  going  homo  was  so  irresistible,"  writes  he,  **  that  it 
ariHwered  no  purpose  to  oppoao  it  Though  I  would  not  discharge 
them,  I  have  been  obliged  to  acquiesce.*' 

Still  his  considerate  mind  was  tolerant  of  their  defection. 
**  Men/'   said  he,  '*  accustomed  to  unbounded  freedom,  cannot 
brook  the  restraint  which  b  indispensablj  necessary  to  the  good 
order  and   government  of  an  army."      And  again,  "  Men  just 
dragged  from  the  tender  scenes  of  domestic  life,  unaccustomd  to 
the  din  of  arms,  totally  unacquainted  with  every  kind  of  nuH- 
tary  skill  (which  is  followed  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  them- 
selves,  when  opposed  to  troops   regularly   trained,  superior  in 
knowledge,  and  superior  in  arms),  are  timid  and  ready  to  fly  from 
their  own  shadows.     Besides,  the  sudden  change  in  their  manner 
of  living,  brings  on  an  unconquerable  desire  to  return  to  th^ 
homes." 

Oreeno,  also,  who  coincided  so  much  with  Washington  in 
opinions  and  sentiments,  observes :  *^  People  coming  from  home 
with  all  the  tender  feelings  of  domestic  life,  are  not  sufficiently 
fortified  with  natural  courage  to  stand  the  shocking  scenes  of 
war.  To  march  over  dead  men,  to  hear  without  concern  the 
gr()ans  of  the  wounded — I  say  few  men  can  stand  such  scenes 
unless  steeled  by  habit  or  fortified  by  military  pride." 
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Nor  was  this  ill-timed  yearning  for  home  coafined  to  the 
.Teomanry  of  Connecticut,  who  might  well  look  back  to  their 
bamble  farms,  where  they  had  left  the  plough  standing  in  the 
fiirrow,  and  where  every  thing  might  go  to  ruin,  and  their  family 
to  WEBt,  in  their  absence.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers 
from  beyond  the  Dekware,  who  had  made  themselves  merry  at 
the  expense  of  the  rustic  soldiery  of  New  England,  were  like- 
"wise  among  the  first  to  feel  the  homeward  impulse.  '^  When  I 
look  aromid,"  said  Reed,  the  adjutant-general,  "  and  see  how  few 
of  the  Bmnbers  who  talked  so  loudly  of  death  and  honor  are 
around  me,  I  am  lost  in  wonder  and  surprise.  Some  of  our 
Philadelphia  gentlemen  who  came  over  on  visits,  upon  the  first 
caDDon,  went  off  in  a  most  violent  hurry.  Your  noby  sons  of  lib- 
erty, are,  I  find,  the  quietest  on  the  field."  * 

Present  experience  induced  Washington  to  reiterate  the  opin- 
ion he  had  repeatedly  expressed  to  Congress,  that  little  reliance 
was  to  be  placed  on  militia  enlbted  for  short  periods.  The  only 
means  of  protecting  the  national  liberties  from  great  hazard,  if 
not  utter  loss,  was,  he  said,  an  army  enlisted  for  the  war. 

The  thousand  men  ordered  from  the  flying  caipp  were  fur- 
nished by  General  Mercer.  They  were  Maryland  troops  under 
Colonels  Griffith  and  Richardson,  and  were  a  seasonable  addition 
to  hia  effective  forces ;  but  the  ammunition  carried  off  by  the 
disbanding  militia,  was  a  serious  loss  at  this  critical  juncture. 
A  work  had  been  commenced  on  the  Jersey  shore,  opposite 
Fort  Washington,  to  aid  in  protecting  Putnam's  chevaux-de-frise 
which  had  been  sunk  between  them.  This  work  had  received 
the  name  of  Fort  Constitution  (a  name  already  borne  by  one  of 

•  Life  of  Reed,  i.  231. 
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tbe  foru  is  t^  HigMiTMk.)  Tfoo^  vtiv  dravm  tnm  tbe  ijing 
euop  to  make  &  txrys^  iiMiMjiim  m  tke  lieMitj  of  the  fo, 
vitL  ui  aLU  ofieer  to  i  cMiiid  h  and  m  ikflfbl  cngneer  to 
tftre&gtLes  the  vork*.  It  wu  kofwd,  bj  tke  e^-opamtioii  of  tkse 
opfMte  &rt«  lad  the  dMrsox-de-frise,  to  cvmmMad  tke  Hodson, 
and  prtTetit  the  fajsiir  aod  nyiwiii^^  of  hostile  dupF. 

The  British,  in  tbe  mtan  tine,  forbore  to  pRS  farther  iios- 
tilitksfi.  Lord  Hove  vu  reallj  desinNU  (^  a  poMefvi  adjoit- 
meot  c^  the  vtrife  between  the  eoloiiies  and  the  mother  coontiTf 
and  nppoe«d  this  a  propitioos  moment  for  a  new  attempt  it  pacii- 
caticA.  He  accordinglj  sent  olT  General  SaDiTan  on  parak, 
charged  with  an  orertore  to  Congrea^  In  this  he  declared  liin- 
wlf  omfiowered  and  di^jsed  to  campromiae  the  dispute  betwceo 
Great  Britain  and  America,  on  the  most  faTorable  terms,  aod, 
though  he  coald  not  treat  with  CoDgreas  as  a  kgallj  organiied 
bodv.  Le  was  desirous  of  a  conference  with  some  of  its  members. 
These,  for  the  time,  he  should  consider  only  as  private  gentlem^ 
but  if  in  the  conference  anr  probable  scheme  of  accommodation 
shoold  be  agreed  upon,  the  authority  of  Congress  would  after- 
wards be  acknowledged,  to  render  the  compact  complete.* 

The  message  caused  some  embarrassment  in  Congress.  To 
accede  to  the  interview  might  seem  to  waive  the  qaestion  of  in- 
dependence ;  to  decline  it  was  to  shut  the  door  on  all  hope  of 
conciliation,  and  might  alienate  the  co-operation  of  some  worthy 
whigs  who  still  clung  to  that  hope.  After  much  debate,  Con- 
gress, on  the  5th  September,  replied,  that,  being  the  lepresents- 
tives  of  the  free  and  independent  States  of  America,  thej  coold 
not  send  any  members  to  confer  with  his  lordship  in  their  private 

•  Civfl  War,  vol  L  p.  190. 
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charaeten,  bat  that,  ever  desirous  of  establisbiDg  peace  on  rea- 
sonable terms,  they  would  send  a  committee  of  their  body  to  as- 
certain what  authority  he  had  to  treat  with  persons  authorized  by 
Congress,  and  what  propositions  ho  had  to  offer. 

A  committee  was  chosen  on  the  6th  of  September,  composed 
of  John  Adams,  Edward  Rutledge,  and  Doctor  Franklin.  The 
latter,  in  the  preceding  year,  during  his  residence  in  England, 
had  become  acquainted  with  Lord  Howe,  at  the  house  of  his 
lordship's  sister,  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Howe,  and  they  had  held 
frequent  conTcrsations  on  the  subject  of  American  afifairs,  in  the 
oourse  of  which,  his  lordship  had  intimated  the  possibility  of  his 
being  sent  commissioner  to  settle  the  differences  in  America. 

Franklin  had  recently  adverted  to  this  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Howe.  '^  Your  lordship  may  possibly  remember  the  tears  of  joy 
that  wet  my  cheek,  when,  at  your  good  sister's  in  London,  you 
gave  me  expectations  that  a  reconciliation  might  soon  take  place. 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  find   those  expectations  disappointed. 

'^  The  well-founded  esteem,  and,  permit  me  to  say,  affection, 
which  I  shall  always  have  for  your  lordship,  makes  it  painful  for 
me  to  see  you  engaged  in  conducting  a  war,  the  great  ground  of 
which,  as  expressed  in  your  letter,  is  '  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing  the  American  trade  from  passing  into  foreign  channels.'  * 
*  *  I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither,  was  the  hope 
of  being  instrumental  in  a  reconciliation;  and  I  believe  that 
when  you  find  tluit  impossible  on  any  terms  given  to  you  to  pro- 
pose, you  will  relinquish  so  odious  a  command,  and  return  to  a 
more  honorable  private  station." 

"I  can  have  no  difficulty  to  acknowledge,"  replied  Lord 
Howe, ''  that  the  powers  I  am  invested  with  were  never  calculated 
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to  ncgotiatti  a  reanion  with  America,  under  anj  other  deseriptkm 
than  as  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Bat  I  do  esteem 
these  ])ower8  competent)  not  only  to  confer  and  negotiate  with 
any  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  colonies  upon  the  terms,  bat 
also  to  efTcct  a  lasting  peace  and  reunion  between  the  two  coan- 
tries,  were  the  tempers  of  the  colonies  such  as  professed  m  the 
last  petition  of  Congress  to  the  king."* 

A  hope  of  the  kind  lingered  in  the  breast  of  his  lordship 
when  ho  sought  the  proposed  conference.  It  was  to  take  place 
on  the  11th,  at  a  house  on  Staten  Island,  opposite  to  Amboj; 
at  which  latter  place  the  veteran  Mercer  was  stationed  with  his 
flying  camp.  At  Amboy,  the  committee  found  Lord  Howe's 
barge  waiting  to  receive  them;  with  a  British  officer  of  rank, 
who  was  to  remain  within  the  American  lines  during  their  absence, 
as  a  hostage.  This  guarantee  of  safety  was  promptly  declintd, 
and  the  parties  crossed  together  to  Staten  Island.  The  admiral 
met  them  on  their  landing,  and  conducted  them  through  his 
guards  to  his  house. 

On  opening  the  conference,  his  lordship  again  intimated  that 
he  could  not  treat  with  them  as  a  cominitteo  of  Congress,  but 
only  confer  with  them  as  private  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the 
colonies,  on  the  means  of  restoring  peace  between  the  two  coud- 
tries. 

The  commissioners  replied  that,  as  their  business  was  to  hear, 
he  might  consider  them  in  what  light  he  pleased ;  but  that  they 
should  consider  themselves  in  no  other  character  than  that  in 
which  they  were  placed  by  order  of  Congress.  . 

Lord   Howe   then  entered  into  a  discourse  of  considerable 

♦  Franklm'a  Writings,  v.  103. 
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lengtli,  but  made  no  explicit  proposition  of  peace,  nor  promise  of 
redress  of  grievances,  excepting  on  condition  that  the  colonies 
should  return  to  their  allegiance. 

This,  the  commissionefs  replied,  was  not  now  to  be  expected. 
Their  repeated  humble  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament 
having  been  treated  with  contempt,  and  answered  by  additional 
injuries,  and  war  having  been  declared  against  them,  the  colonics 
had  declared  their  independence,  and  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Congress  to  agree  for  them  that  they  should  return  to  their 
former  dependent  state.* 

His  lordship  expressed  his  sorrow  that  no  accommodation  was 
likely  to  take  place ;  and,  on  breaking  up  the  conference,  assured 
bis  old  friend,  Dr.  Franklin,  that  he  should  suffer  great  pain  in 
being  obliged  to  distress  those  for  whom  he  had  so  much  regard. 

"  I  feel  thankful  to  your  lordship  for  your  regard,"  replied 
Franklin  good-humoredly ;  "  the  Americans,  on  their  part,  will 
endeavor  to  lessen  the  pain  you  may  feel,  by  taking  good  care  of 
themselves." 

The  result  of  this  conference  had  a  beneficial  effect.  It 
showed  that  his  lordship  had  no  power  but  what  was  given  by  the 
act  of  Pariiament ;  and  put  an  end  to  the  popular  notion  that  he 
was  vested  with  secret  powers  to  negotiate  an  adjustment  of 
grievances. 

^  Bqmrt  of  the  Comm.  to  Cong.,  Sept  18,  1776. 
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the   .euetf   :roin   BrookiTiu  Wmksn^oam  had  narrowiT 

3iaiu»  T^ieir  '▼hoie  rorce.  -^ixceucxn^  iboat  i»iir 
ruvt  iMiti  niBterreEi  Tom  Statpn  od  Lijii^  lauuid*  A  zreac  part 
encannKd  in  the  ncmiBinA  cmlwciji  Sewtown  Iniefi  anl 
un^  Bay.  A  battBrr  ojkl  been  dumm  op  aear  cfafi  eztzem- 
itv  9f  the  3eBiii9aii»  to  dieek  an  American  btlBi?  ac  Qciren*s 
Hook  onTvwte,  inii  :d  omnznand  die  moiEth  of  fibriem  Biv«r. 
Tr<>or»fi  ^**re  jiUMrfinaiciT  s&aturaed  on  the  iaiaoda  about  Heil 
Gnfjtt,  '*  ft  •  eridrflt;**  '▼rites  WnJungcoiu  *^  the  enemr  mean  to 
enrjoM»  M  on  die  ifliand  of  3l^w  Y'>rk.  qt  taking  pott  in  oar  resz^ 
wir.ii*  'he  ^hippin^  aecnrea  the  front,  and  thiok.  bj  catting  otf  oar 
eommnnicaton  with  the  coanoy,  oblige  na  to  fight  them  on  their 
own  termt,  or  surrender  at  diacretion ;  or  by  a  brilliant  ttroks 
^'^iaairar  to  cat  tiiit  army  in  pieeea^  and  secnre  the  roBection  of 
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ftnns  and  stores,  which,  they  well  know,  we  shall  not  be  able  soon 
to  replace."  * 

The  question  was,  how  could  their  plans  be  most  successfully 
opposed  ?  On  every  side,  he  saw  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  every 
measure  was  to  be  formed  with  some  apprehension  that  ail  the 
troops  would  not  do  their  duty.  History,  experience,  the  opin- 
ions of  able  friends  in  Europe,  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  even  the 
declarations  of  Congress,  all  concarred  in  demonstrating  that  the 
war  on  the  American  side  should  be  defensive ;  a  war  of  posts ; 
that,  on  all  occasions,  a  general  action  should  be  avoided,  and 
nothing  put  at  risk  unnecessarily.  "  With  these  views,"  said 
Washington,  ''  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption to  draw  out  our  young  troops  into  open  ground  against 
their  superiors,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  I  have  never 
spared  the  spade  and  pickaxe." 

'In  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  7th  of  September,  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed,  whether  the  city  should  be  defended  or  evac- 
uated. All  admitted  that  it  would  not  be  tenable,  should  it  be 
cannon&ded  and  bombarded.  Several  of  the  council,  among 
whom  was  General  Putnam,  were  for  a  total  and  immediate  re- 
moval from  the  city  ;  urging  that  one  part  of  the  army  might  bo 
cut  off  before  the  other  could  support  it ;  the  extremities  being 
at  least  sixteen  miles  apart,  and  the  whole,  when  collected,  being 
inferior  to  the  enemy.  By  removing,  they  would  deprive  the 
enemy  of  the  advantage  of  their  ships ;  they  would  keep  them  at 
bay ;  put  nothing  at  hazard ;  keep  the  army  together  to  be  re- 
cruited another  year,  and  preserve  the  unspent  stores  and  the 
heavy  artillery.  Washington  himself  inclined  to  this  opinion. 
Others,  however,  were  unwilling  to  abandon  a  place  which  had 

*  Letter  to  the  Freudent  of  CongraM, 
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been  mrrifieti  w\ih  -^mt  u-ost  and  labor,  and  aeemed  deftnsibie; 
acd  wbii'k.  by  some,  iiad  been  conadered  the  kej  to  tlie  nortliern 
GDonay ;  it  migfac  dLipirit  the  troopa;  mod  enfiseUe  the  CMie. 
General  Mercer,  who  wan  prevented  bj  ilbieaB  from  mttending  the 
council,  eommunicBted  his  (ipinion  by  letter.  *^  We  dionld  keep 
^ew  York  if  poKible/*  aaid  he.  '^  as  the  aeqinring'  of  it  wQl  gi^e 
eelac  to  the  anm»  of  Great  Britain,  afford  the  soldiers  good  q1tt^ 
ten,  and  fbmiefa  m  safe  harbor  fiir  the  ieeL"^ 

l^neral  Gn^ene,  also,  being  ^tjH  nnwelL  conveyed  his  opinioQ 
in  a  letter  to  Wat»hington.  ^ted  Sept.  5th.     He  advised  that  tbe 
annj  ^old  abendon  bodi   citr  and   iriand,  and   post  itself  tt 
King*3  Bridge  acd  along  the  Wostchester  shore.     That  there 
was   no   objeet   to   be  obtained  by  holding  any  position  belov 
King*j  Bn«ige.     The  enemy  oLuxht  throw  troops  on  Manhattsn 
IdLuid,  £.1)01  their  campe  on  L«}iig  I:«Iand.  and  their  ships  od  the 
Hndann,  and  form  an  intrenched  line  acmes  it,  between  the  citj 
and  the  middle  division  of  the  army,  and  support  the  two  flanb 
of  the  line  by  their  shipping.     In  such  ca^se,  it  woold  be  neces- 
sary to  fight  them  on  dLsadvantageoos  terms  or  submit. 

The  city  and  bland,  he  ob^rved.  were  objects  not  to  be  pat 
in  competition  with  the  general  interests  of  America.  Two 
thirds  of  the  city  and  suborbe  belonged  to  tories^  there  was  no 
great  reason,  therefbnr,  to  run  any  considerable  risk  in  its  de- 
fence. The  honor  and  interest  of  America  required  a  general 
and  speedy  retreat  But  as  the  enemy,  once  in  poesessioD,  could 
never  be  dislodged  without  a  superior  naval  force ;  as  the  place 
would  furnish  them  with  excellent  winter  <[uarters  and  barrack 
room,  and  an  abundant  market,  he  adriacd  to  bum  both  city  anj 
•uburba  before  retreating.* 
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Well  might  the  poor,  harassed  citizens  feel  hysterical,  threat^ 
.ened  as  they  were  by  sea  and  land,  and  their  very  defenders  de- 
bating the  policy  of  burninsr  their  houses  over  their  heads.  For- 
tunately for  them.  Congress  had  expressly  forbidden  that  any 
harm  should  be  done  to  New  York,  trusting,  that  though  the 
enemy  might  occupy  it  for  a  time,  it  would  ultimately  be  re- 
gained. 

After  muoh  discussion  a  middle  course  was  adopted.  Put- 
nam, with  fiye  thousand  men,  was  to  be  stationed  in  the  city. 
Heath,  with  nine  thousand,  was  to  keep  guard  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  island,  and  oppose  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  land. 
His  troops,  among  whom  were  Magaw's,  Sheets,  Hand's,  and 
M  ilea's  Pennsylvanian  battalions,  and  Haslet's  Delaware  regiment, 
were  posted  about  King's  Bridge  and  its  vicinity. 

The  third  division,  composed  principally  of  militia,  was  under 
the  conmiand  of  Generals  Greene  and  Spencer,  the  former  of 
whom,  however,  was  still  unwell.  It  was  stationed  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island,  chiefly  along  Turtle  Bay  and  Kip's  Bay,  where 
strong  works  had  been  thrown  up,  to  guard  against  any  landing 
of  troops  from  the  ships  or  from  the  encampments  on  Long  Island. 
It  was  also  to  hold  itself  ready  to  support  either  of  the  other  divi- 
sions. Washington  himself  had  his  head-quarters  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  A  resolution  of  Congress,  passed  the  10th 
of  September,  left  the  occupation  or  abandonment  of  the  city  en- 
tirely at  Washington's  discretion.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  offi- 
cers, too,  in  a  second  council  of  war,  retracted  their  former  opin- 
ion, and  determined  that  the  removal  of  his  army  was  not  only 
prudent,  but  absolutely  necessary.  Three  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, however,  Oenerab  Spencer,  Heath,  and  George  Clinton,  te* 
naciously  held  to  the  former  decision. 
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ConTinced  of  the  pinpriely  of  evnounlion,  Wadungtou  | 
ptLred  for  it  by  ordering  the  removal  of  sU  stores,  cxovplbg  M 
as  were  indispensable  for  the  eubsistence  of  tii«  troops  vti3e  ll 
remained.  A  letter  from  a  Rhode  Island  officer, 
to  Kcir  York,  gives  an  idea  of  its  agitations.  ''  On  tbe  !■ 
of  September,  just  after  dinner,  three  frigates  and  a  fortj-# 
eliip  sailed  up  the  East  River  nith  a  gentle  brcexc,  toward  E 
Gate,  and  kept  up  an  incessant  Gre,  aaelsted  hj  the  nnnun  ] 
Governor's  Island.  The  batteries  of  the  clt^v  returned  the  si 
the  like  salutation.  Three  men  agape,  idle  spectators,  had  i 
miBfortone  of  being  killed  by  one  cannon  ball.  One  shot  il 
witliin  six  feet  of  General  Washiegton,  as  he  was  on  horaebl 
riding  into  the  fort."  ' 

On  the  ]4lh,  Washington's  baggage  was-remoTod  to  I 
Bridge,  whither  liead-quarlers   were  to  be  transferrvd  th*  1 
evening;   it  being  clear  that  the  cucmy  were  preparing  to  enoi 
pass  him  on  the  island.     "  It  is  now  a  trial  of  skill  whether  tbtr 
will  or  not,"  writes  Colonel  Reed,  '■  and  every  night  we  lie  dota 
with  the  most  anxious  fears  for  the  fate  of  to-morrow."  t 

About  sunset  of  the  name  day,  six  more  ships,  two  of  ihen 
men-of-war,  passed  up  the  Sound  and  joined  thow  aboTe.  Within 
half  au  hour  came  expresses  spurring  to  hcad-ijuartcrs,  one  frnai 
Miffiiu  at  King's  Bridge,  the  other  from  Colonel  Sargcoi  ii 
Horen's  HooL  Three  or  four  thousand  of  the  enemy  w«re  erotv- 
iijg  at  Hell  Gate  to  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  Harlem  Bim, 
where  numbers  were  already  encamped.  Au  imuie<Uate  IumUhi 
at  Harlem,  or  Morrisania,  was  apprehended.  WoahiugtoD  okj 
Inslanlly  in  the  saddle,  Rparring  to  Harlem  Heights.     Tbe  Di|iik 
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however,  passed  away  quietly.  In  the  morniog  the  euemy  com- 
menoed  operations.  Three  ships  of  war  stood  up  the  Hudson, 
^'  caasing  a  most  tremendous  firing,  assisted  by  the  cannons  ot 
Oovemor^a  Island,  which  firing  was  returned  from  the  city  as 
well  as  the  scarcity  of  heavy  cannon  would  allow."  *  The  ahips 
anchored  opposite  Bloomingdale,  a  few  miles  above  the  city,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  removal  by  water  of  stores  and  provisions  to 

• 

IX)bbs'  Ferry.  About  eleven  o^cIock,  the  ships  in  the  East  River 
commenced  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  breastworks  between 
Turtle  Bay  and  the  city.  At  the  same  time  two  divisions  of  the 
troops  encamped  on  Long  Island,  one  British,  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  other  Hessian,  under  Colonel  Donop,  emerged  in 
boats  from  the  deep,  woody  recesses  of  Newtown  Inlet,  and  under 
cover  of  the  fire  from  the  ships,  began  to  land  at  two  points  be- 
tween Turtle  and  Kip's  Bays.  The  breastworks  were  manned  by 
militia  who  had  recently  served  at  Brooklyn.  Disheartened  by 
their  late  defeat,  they  fled  at  the  first  advance  of  the  enemy. 
Two  brigades  of  Putnam's  Connecticut  troops  (Parsons'  and 
Fellows')  which  had  been  sent  that  morning  to  support  them, 
caught  the  panic,  and  regardless  of  the  commands  and  entreaties 
of  their  officers,  joined  in  the  general  scamper. 

At  this  moment  Washington,  who  had  moimted  his  horse  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  cannonade,  came  galloping  to  the  scene  of 
confusion  ;  riding  in  among  the  fugitives,  he  endeavored  to  rally 
and  restore  them  to  order.  All  in  vain.  At  the  first  appearance 
of  sixty  or  seventy  red  coats,  they  broke  again  without  firing  a 
shot,  and  fled  in  headlong  terror.  Losing  all  self-command  at 
the  sight  of  such  dastardly  conduct,  he  dashed  hb  hat  upon  the 

♦  Letter  of  Col.  Babcock  to  Gov.  CooV«. 
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^mnnii  in  a  cnoiipart  'if  nice.     *^  Ar«  laeam  the  mcb."  cxchlaed 
his.  ■"  w.cii  wiiom  I  im.  ^^  -ini&od  JLmenem  1 "     Ib  a  paiuxnM  <if 
pttMHim  aofi  dtmpair  iw   sa^pieii  aia»  pirtsts  at  aoMe  of  thm, 
chrcascncd  «>chi:n  wico.  iu:*  ^wuri.  and  «»»  i»  beedles  of  kb  ovn 
danger,  chafi  Iw  ni^bE  have  :aliini  uiso  ibe  kai»dt  of  Ike  eoeBTj 
who   were   iwc   ei^cj   Tari:»  OKcaat.  kad  aiot  am  aidc^^c^^aop 
the  bridle  of  iuA  b!i>r!«.  and  abisolatciT  kmilcd  kiai  avsT  * 
It  was  oae  of  ciie  rare  ]i»?si«cts  cf  kis  life,  wkcn  tke  rAt- 
ic  cieoMBt  of  kis  namre  wks  ffirred  ap  firos  ha  deep  meno. 
He  woQ  rceoTered  ks  getf-poaeaaioo,  azkd  took  laeagHfcj  a^tinst 
tke  feneral  peril     Tke  enemj  aii^t  laad  anotker  forte  abool 
Hell  Gate,  aeiae  apon  Harlem  Heigkts^  tke  string  central  portka 
of  tke  ialaad.  cut  otF  all  n^tr:at  of  the  k>wer  diriaioiis.  and  cfied- 
nallj  lerer  kis  armr.     In  all  haste,  therefore,  ke  sent  off  an  ex* 
pren  to  the  forces  encamped  aboTe,  direeting  tkun  to  senue  that 
position  immedutelj :  while  another  exprcK  to  Pntnam,  ordered 
an  inoiediate  retreat  fn:>m  the  citj  to  those  heigktsw 

It  was  indeed  a  periloos  moment.  Had  the  enemj  followed 
np  their  adrantage,  and  Eeiied  npon  the  height?^  before  thns  ocea- 
pied ;  or  had  thej  extended  themselres  acroes  the  inland,  from 
the  place  where  thej  had  effected  a  landing,  the  result  might 
have  been  most  diMuitrons  to  the  Americans.  Fortonatelj,  thej 
rronteiiied  themselves  for  the  present  with  sending  a  strong  de- 
tflchmont  down  the  road  along  the  East  River,  leading  to  tkecitj, 
wiiih;  the  main  body,  British  and  Hessians,  rested  on  their  arms. 

*  GrnrAon'*  Memoini,  Littelft  ed^  p.  1 74.  General  Greene,  in  a  letter  to  a 
tiv-iy\,  wriu-.* :  **  Wi!  made  a  miaerable,  disorder! v  retreat  rrocn  New  Toric  ovine 
Ut  tUf.  rvitidtjct  of  the  inllirio,  who  ran  a:  tht*  anpearui?e  of  the  enenaj's  airanc^-l 
fffiApi.  K«tIIow4*  and  V.irMiun  )iri^alif4  ran  avrtiv  from  about  fiitj  men,  ail 
lufl  h\»  cxcclleiirr/  on  tlie  gnmiwl,  within  ti/hty  yards  of  the  enexDjr,  *o  vexed 
th»  infamoai  cotiduct  uC  \\\^  Iroof^s  t.Vi»x^«  wva^^JokX  daadx  rather  than  Ufe." 

▼OL.  u. — '2^ 
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In  the  mean  time,  Putnam,  on  receiving  Washington's  ex- 
presA,  called  in  his  pickets  and  guards,  and  abandoned  the  city  in 
all  haste,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and 
military  stores,  and  most  of  the  heavy  cannon.  To  avoid  the 
enemy  he  took  the  Bloomingdale  road,  though  thb  exposed  him 
to  be  raked  by  the  enemy's  ships  anchored  in  the  Hudson.  It 
was  a  forced  march,  on  a  sultry  day,  under  a  burning  sun  and 
amid  clouds  of  dust.  Hb  army  was  encumbered  with  women  and 
children  and  all  kinds  of  baggage.  Many  were  overcome  by  fa- 
tigue and  thirst,  some  perished  by  hastily  drinking  cold  water ; 
but  Putnam  rode  backward  and  forward,  hurrying  every  one  on. 

Colonel  Humphreys,  at  that  time  a  volunteer  in  his  division, 
writes :  "  I  had  frequent  opportunities  that  day  of  beholding 
him,  .for  the  purpose  of  issuing  orders  and  encouraging  the 
troops,  flying  on  his  horse  covered  with  foam,  wherever  his  pres< 
ence  was  most  necessary.  Without  his  extraordinary  exertions, 
the  guards  must  have  been  inevitably  lost,  and  it  is  probable  the 
entire  corps  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces. 

*'  When  wc  were  not  far  from  Bloomingdale,  an  aide-de-camp 
came  to  him  at  full  speed,  to  inform  him  that  a  column  of  British 
infiintry  was  descending  upon  our  right.  Our  rear  was  soon  fired 
upon,  and  the  colonel  of  our  regiment,  whose  order  ^aa  just  com- 
municated for  the  front  to  file  off  to  the  left,  was  killed  upon  the 
spot  With  no  other  loss,  we  joined  the  army  after  dark  upon 
the  heights  of  Harlem.''  * 

Tradition  gives  a  circumstance  which  favored  Putnam's  re- 
treat  The  British  generals,  in  passing  by  Murray  Hill,  the 
country  residence  of  a  patriot  of  that  name  who  was  of  ^he  So- 

*  Peabody,  Life  of  Putnam.     SparW  Am.  Bio-^.,  \\L  \^*^« 
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oietj  of  Friends,  made  a  halt  to  seek  some  refreshmrai  The 
proprietor  of  the  house  was  absent ;  bnt  his  wife  set  cake  and 
wine  before  them  in  abondanoe.  So  gratefol  were  these  refresh- 
ments in  the  heat  of  the  daj,  that  thej  lingered  orer  their  wine, 
qnaffing  and  lan^ng,  and  bantering  their  patriotic  hostess  aboot 
ihe  ludicrous  panic  and  disoomfiture  of  her  countrymen.  In  the 
mean  time,  before  thej  were  roused  from  their  r^^ale,  Putnam 
and  his  forces  had  nearly  passed  by,  within  a  mile  of  them.  All 
the  loss  sustained  by  him  in  his  perilous  retreat,  was  fifteen 
killed,  and  about  three  hundred  taken  prisoners.  It  bectme, 
adds  the  tradition,  a  common  saying  among  the  American  ofi- 
eers,  that  Mrs.  Murray  saved  Putnam's  division  of  the  armj.* 


*  Thachei's  Militaiy  Jonxiudy  pi  70l 
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The  fortified  camp,  where  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  now 
assembled,  was  upon  that  neck  of  land  several  miles  long,  and  for 
the  most  part  not  above  a  mile  wide,  which  forms  the  upper  part 
of  Manhattan  or  New  York  Island.  It  forms  a  chain  of  rocky 
heights,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Harlem  River,  a 
narrow  strait,  extending  from  Hell  Gate  on  the  Sound,  to  Spyt 
den  Buivel,  a  creek  or  inlet  of  the  Hudson.  Fort  Washington 
occupied  the  crest  of  one  of  the  rocky  heights  above  mentioned, 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  it  was 
King's  Bridge,  crossing  Spyt  den  Duivel  Creek,  and  forming  at 
that  time  the  only  pass  from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  mainland. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  fort,  a  double  row  of 
lines  extended  across  the  neck  from  Harlem  Eivcr  to  the  Hud- 
son. They  &ced  south  towards  New  York,  were  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart,  and  were  defended  by  batteriea. 
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wsn  iGmot  mL*umjmi  ^sattL  Jbtml  two  miles  nvtk  of 
Ills  nine  iHK  iDK  hl  ait  jA  cf  Harics,  eoBnandad  bj  Geo- 
«ak  Smbss  ijif  it^s-  IK  1^  z^^  at  vfatt  vas  ciDed  M^ 
^nna  >  T^jw^l  Ttmmamhri  iy  G<Mnl  Pvtzam.  About  t  mile 
muL  &  jaif  WpimL  amc  jtita  t^  Britkk  Imet  extended  aoosB 
iiM  jRaoii  irim  5ms.V  Hnk  t»  iW  Hudson,  being  a  eontimioiis 
finsmnmieuL  t^i  mlitf  la  jests^  vnk  botik  flanks  corered  bj 
«.bntJir      Xi  wo.  jool  ht^es^trnti.  bctwem  tbe  boBtile  campi 

VftijLiitfC-m  JAL  efCaai£2saM<  kif  bead^nartcrs  about  a  qmrter 
ff  a  SLJK  vimai  ttr  amer  3ae :  at  a  camtrr-seat,  tbe  owaen  of 
vijck  w«pe  aMas.     Is  WaM^pod  in  &ct  to  Colonel  Rog»  Mor- 
nfw  iifr  eAf-T  cmuLaBJitt  la  anv  in  Braddock's  rawpaign,  and  his 
wasi^Hssf^  ec<npi»£*cr  ix  iLc  Lu»d  c/  Ills  Manr  Philipse.     Mor- 
rl»  L^  nm.tr.tf^  z.  JLsierifa.  cc/pTii^  tise  vealth  be  bad  aoquiied 
ij  Ll<  z&arriA^^ .  bwt  Lai  adbenc  to  tbe  rc^jal  paztT.  and  was  ft 
■kember  of  tne  conacil  of  t^  ooIoot.    It  is  said  tbat  at  tbis  tine 
be  waa  re=i*ii&g  in  tbe  Htgklands  as  BereiieT.  tbe  seat  of  hii 
brociK:r-i&-Uv.  Waabington's  old  friend.  Bererlej  Robinaoo.* 

Wbile  tbos  posted,  Washington  was  inceasantlj  occiq>ied  in 
fortifnng  tbe  approacbes  to  bis  camp  bj  redoubts,  abatis,  and 
deep  intrenchment&  ^  Here,**  said  be^  ^*  I  dionld  bope  the 
enemj,  in  ease  of  attack,  would  meet  a  defeat,  if  tbe  generalitj 
of  our  troc^  would  bebare  with  tolerable  brarerj ;  but  expert- 
euce,  V}  mj  extreme  affliction,  bas  convinced  me  that  it  is  rather 
to  be  wished  than  expected.  However,  I  tmst  there  are  many 
wbo  will  act  like  men  worthy  of  the  blessings  of  fr^edom.'^  The 
laic*  diifgraoeful  scene  at  Ejp^s  Baj  was  evidently  rankling  in  his 
tniiid. 


*  TIm   p<;rtrftSt  of  Mim  Moiy  Philipse  is  still  to  be  8c«d  io  the 
9f  yndtrkk  I'hiUipt,  EM)mxt,  iX  \he  QitiAe^  ^V^^£v^>^»uU«qN|(isito  Wait 
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In  the  coarse  of  hia  rounds  of  inspection,  he  was  struck  with 
tAie  skill  and  science  displayed  in  the  construction  of  some  of  the 
^rorks,  which  were  thrown  up  under  the  direction  of  a  youthful 
c^pAain  of  artillery.  It  proved  to  be  the  same  young  officer, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  whom  Qreene  had  recommended  to  his  no- 
"tioe.  After  some  conversation  with  him,  Washington  invited 
liim  to  his  marquee,  and  thus  commenced  that  intercourse  which 
lias  indissolubly  linked  their  memories  together. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  word  was  brought  to  head-quar- 
ters thai  .the  enemy  were  advancing  in  three  large  columns. 
There  had  been  so  many  false  reports,  that  Eeed,  the  adjutant- 
general,  obtained  leave  to  sally  out  and  ascertain  the  truth. 
Washington  himself  soon  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  towards 
the  advanced  posts.  On  arriving  there  he  heard  a  brisk  firing. 
It  was  kept  up  for  a  time  with  great  spirit  There  was  evidently 
a  sharp  conflict.  At  length  Reed  came  gs^loping  back  with  in- 
formation. A  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy  had  attacked  the 
most  advanced  post,  which  was  situated  on  a  hill  skirted  by  a 
wood.  It  had  been  bravely  defended  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Knowlton,  Putnam's  favorite  officer,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  Banker's  Hill ;  he  had  under  him  a  party  of  Connecticut 
rangers,  volunteers  from  different  regiments.  After  skirmishing 
for  a  time,  the  party  bad  been  overpowered  by  numbers  and 
driven  in,  and  the  outpost  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy. 
Boed  supposed  the  latter  to  be  about  three  hundred  strong,  but 
they  were  much  stronger,  the  main  part  having  been  concealed 
behind  a  rising  ground  in  the  wood.  They  were  composed  of  a 
battalion  of  light  infantry,  another  of  Royal  Highlanders,  and 
three  companies  of  Hessian  riflemen ;  all  under  the  command  of 
Qeneral  Leslie. 
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Reed  urged  that  tninps  should  be  sent  to  supjfort  die  Inn 
Teliowa  who  bail  behaved  »>  well.  WbUo  be  wus  Ulltiug  vitb 
VVasbingtou,  "  tiie  enemy,"  be  Bnys,  "  nppeared  in  open  rien,  ud 
suundod  their  bugles  lu  the  most  iiisuUing  maimer,  ms  nsuiJ  rfler 
a  foK-cbase.  I  never,"  adds  he,  "  felt  Bucb  a  Bensation  before; 
it  eecnied  to  crown  our  disgrace-' 

Washington,  too,  \raa  atung  b;  the  taunting  note  of  dcruioa,- 
it  recalled  tlie  easy  triumph  of  the  enemy  at  KJp'e  Bay.  Bt- 
enlved  that  something  should  be  dono  to  wipe  out  tbai  diagnn, 
uud  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  army,  he  ordered  out  three  oompaiUM 
from  Coli>oel  Wecdon's  regiment  just  arrived  from  Virginii,  ud 
seat  them  under  Major  Lcitch,  to  join  Knowltou's  ranger&  Jit 
troops  thus  united  wcri3  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enetay,  while  i 
feigned  attack  was  mude  upon  theni  in  front. 

The  plan  was  partially  suoeesafui.  As  the  force  advaii«'<l ' 
make  the  false  attack,  the  enemy  ran  down  the  bill,  uid  t^-' 
what  they  considered  an  adrantageone  position  behind  both 
fences  and  bushes  wbichskirted  it.  A  firing  commenced  betirt^: 
tbem  and  the  advancing  party,  bnt  at  too  great  distaiic«  to  ' 
ranch  harm  on  cither  side.  In  the  mean  time,  KnowItoD  ^" 
Leiteb,  ignoraut  of  this  change  iu  the  enemy's  position,  bavi::.' 
made  a  circuit,  came  upon  them  in  flank  instt»d  of  in  mi. 
Thej  were  sharply  received.  A  vivid  contest  look  place,  B 
which  Connecticut  vied  with  Virginia  in  bravery.  Id  a  lildt 
while  Miij»r  Leiteb  received  three  bullets  in  hia  side,  and  *> 
borne  off  the  field.  Shortly  afterward,  a  wound  in  tlw  head  frM 
a  mtusket  ball,  brought  Knowlton  to  the  ground.  Colonel  Br> ' 
placed  him  on  his  horse,  and  conveyed  him  to  a  dielAnl  rBdmil- 
The  men,  uniiama^ei  ^^  "Cvvft  Wi  I'i  liiiit  leaders,  foogbt  "  ■ 
Unfllucbisg   icaoViiXw 
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The  enemy  were  reinforced  by  a  battalion  of  Hesslttud  and  a 
company  of  chasseurs.  Washington  likewise  sent  reinforcements 
of  New  England  and  Maryland  troops.  The  action  waxed  hotter 
and  hotter ;  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  wood  into  the  plaiiji, 
and  pushed  for  some  distance;  the  Americans  were  parsuiug 
them  with  ardor,  when  Washington,  having  effected  the  object  of 
this  casual  encounter,  and  being  unwilling  to  risk  a  general  ac- 
tion, ordered  a  retreat  to  bo  sounded. 

It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  his  men  could  be  called  off,  so 
excited  were  they  by  the  novelty  of  pursuing  an  enemy.  They 
retired  in  good  order ;  and,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  in  good 
ocason,  for  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  advancing  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  might  have  effectually  reversed  the  scene. 

Colonel  Knowlton  did  not  long  survive  the  action.  *'  When 
gasping  in  the  agonies  of  death,''  says  Colonel  Eeed,  ^'  all  his  in- 
quiry was  whether  he  had  driven  in  the  enemy."  He  was  anx- 
ioos  for  the  tarnished  honor  of  Connecticut  He  had  the  dying 
Batiefaction  of  knowing  that  his  men  had  behaved  bravely,  and 
driven  the  enemy  in  an  open  field-fight.     So  closed  his  gallant 


The  encounter  thus  detailed  was  a  small  affair  in  itsef,  but 
important  in  its  effects.  It  was  the  first  gleam  of  success  in  the 
campaign,  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  army.  Washington 
sought  to  turn  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  his  general 
orders,  he  skilfully  distributed  praise  and  censure.  The  troops 
under  Leitch  were  thanked  for  being  the  first  to  advance  upon 
the  enemy ;  and  the  New  England  troops  for  gallantly  support- 
ing them,  and  their  conduct  was  honorably  contrasted  with  thai 
of  the  recreant  troops  at  Kip's  Bay.     Of  Knowlton,  who  had 
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imllen  while  glorioaslj  fighting,  he  spoke  as  "  one  who  wonld  ' 
have  done  honor  to  any  country.'' 

The  name  of  Leitch  was  giren  by  him  for  the  next  day's 
parole.  That  brave  officer  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  Isl  of  Oc- 
tober, soothed  in  his  last  moments  by  that  recompense  so  dear  to 
a  soldier's  heart,  the  encomium  of  a  beloved  commander. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  on  the  20th  September,  a  great 
light  was  beheld  by  the  picket  guards,  looming  up  from  behind 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the  city.  It  continued  throughout 
the  night,  and  was  at  times  so  strong  that  the  heayens  in  that 
direction  appeared  to  them,  they  said,  as  if  in  flames.  At  day- 
break huge  columns  of  smoke  were  still  rising.  It  was  evident 
there  had  been  a  great  conflagration  in  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Captain  Montresor,  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Howe,  came  out  with  a  flag,  bearing  a  letter  to 
Washington  on  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Ac- 
cording to  Montresor's  account  a  great  part  of  the  city  had  been 
burnt  down,  and  as  the  night  was  extremely  windy,  the  whole 
might  have  been  so,  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  British  army.  He  implied  it  to  be  the  act  of  American 
incendiaries,  several  of  whom,  he  informed  Colonel  Reed,  had 
been  caught  in  the  fact  and  instfintly  shot  Oeneral  Howe,  in  his 
private  correspondence,  makes  the  same  assertion,  and  says  thej 
were  detected,  and  killed  on  the  spot  by  the  enraged  troops  in 
garrison. 

Enraged  troops,  with  weapons  in  their  hands,  are  not  apt,  in 
a  time  of  confusion  and  alarm,  to  be  correct  judges  of  &ct,  or 
dispensers  of  justice.  The  act  was  always  disclaimed  by  the 
Americans,  and  it  is  certain  tbeir  commanders  knew  nothing 
about  it.     We  bave  aVio'ViTi  \Xi^\.  X^tv^  ^%&\.T\jAtvQxi  of  the  city  was  at 
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one  time  diacossed  in  a  coonoil  of  war  as  a  measure  of  policy, 
but  never  adopted,  and  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Congress. 

The  enemy  were  now  bringing  up  their  heavy  cannon,  prepar- 
atory to  an  attack  upon  the  American  camp  by  the  troops  and  by 
the  ships.  What  was  the  state  of  Washington's  army  ?  The 
ierms  of  engagement  of  many  of  his  men  would  soon  be  at  an 
end,  most  of  them  would  terminate  with  the  year,  nor  did  Con- 
gress hold  out  offers  to  encourage  re-enlistments.  "  We  are  now, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  eve  of  another  dissolution  of  the  army,'* 
writes  he,  '*  and  unless  some  speedy  and  effectual  measures  are 
adopted  by  Congress,  our  cause  will  be  lost."  Under  these 
gloomy  apprehensions,  he  borrowed,  as  he  said,  "  a  few  moments 
from  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep,"  and  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  September,  penned  an  admirable  letter  to  the  President  of 
Congress,  setting  forth  the  total  inefficiency  of  the  existing  mili- 
tary system,  the  total  insubordination,  waste,  confusion,  and  dis- 
content produced  by  it  among  the  men,  and  the  harassing  cares 
and  Tezations  to  which  it  subjected  the  commanders.  Nor  did 
he  content  himself  with  complaining,  but,  in  his  full,  clear,  and 
sagacious  manner,  pointed  out  the  remedies.  To  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  indefatigable  pen,  we  may  trace  the  most  fortunate 
turns  in  the  current  of  our  revolutionary  affairs.  In  the  present 
instance  his  representations,  illustrated  by  sad  experience,  pro- 
duced at  length  a  reorganization  of  the  army,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  it  on  a  permanent  footing.  It  was  decreed  that  eighty- 
eight  battalions  should  be  furnished  in  quotas,  by  the  different 
States,  according  to  their  abilities.  The  pay  of  the  officers  was 
raised.  The  troops  which  engaged  to  serve  throughout  the  war 
were  to  receive  a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  and  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  besides  a  yearly  suit  of  clothes  while  m  Bi^nv^^    ^V^^^i^ 
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who   "iiiiiiiiil  nvr  bvt  dms  y 
Tjtf  omttBCf  CD  •!&»»  -warn  'in.  a 

GD  Clft  KOBT, 
GD  Cfaft  llHlllilllllllll   4f  afioKSIB. 

chey  migiu  iieeaHanailT  1m  muw  in  aam^jiBip 
ciiuL  WnfainfauL  wan  aapuwaRii  m  ffil  vp  aU 

All  tkuA  vaD  &  z?eBC  niiisf  gd  hs  niiii..  H*  v 
aim.  bj  <rifiw!tin^  a&^  &  lunc  mi  iiiyHfi  mi  wilk 
CfUBaundflr,  aa  ffTirfiiy  «if  priaonas*  ia 
CxoMiM  wa  ODciiHiefL  Ajnonc  thuaa 
were  Lard  Soriliig  aiui  Capcaia  Dkuikl  Mirgaa.  TW  latter, m 
reward  ai  hm  pnod  eondacs  in  xhe  czpedroon  wilk  AnoU,aii 
of  '*  aiA  intrepid  beiukriDr  in  eke  iiwarrlr  upon  Qacbee  wiwre  tke 
brave  Xontgomerj  fell,'^  wad  recomiBeDded  to  CoBgreaa  bj  Wa4- 
infTton  fbr  tbe  eoamand  of  a  rxfie  reginent  abom  to  be  laned. 
We  ibaH  see  bow  eminentl j  be  proTed  bimaflf  wortbj  of  ihii 


About  tbij  time  inforauUion  was  rceeired  tbat  tke 
were  enliating  great  nnmben  of  tbe  lojalists  of  Loi^  laland.  aad 
eoUectiDg  large  qoantitiea  of  stock  for  tbeir  support.  Olirer  De 
Lancejy  a  leading  loyalist  of  New  York,  member  of  a  weahbj 
family  r/f  b^jnorable  Hugaeiiot  descent,  was  a  prime  agent  in  tbe 
niatter.  lie  bad  recently  been  appointed  brigadier-general  in  tbe 
royal  Hcrriee,  and  antborixed  by  General  Howe  to  raise  a  brigade 
of  prorincials ;  and  was  actually  at  Jamaica,  on  Long  Island, 
ofToring  commiiwions  of  captain,  lieutenant  and  ensign,  to  any 
Tt'niHU'iMa  pesron  wbo  should  raise  a  company  of  seventy  men; 
ilin  Utti;r  to  receive  British  pay. 

A  rle^cnt  upon  Long  Island,  to  connteract  these  projeete, 
WM  luitumUsii  hy  GoueTftl  Geot^  Clinton  of  New  York,  and 
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General  Lincoln  of  Massachusetts,  but  men  and  water  craft  were 
wanting  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  the  *'  tory  enlitftments  contin- 
ued."    Tbej  were  not  confined  to  Long  Island,  but  prevailed 
more  or  less  on  Staten  Island,  in  the  Jerseys,  up  the  Hudson  as 
far  as  Dutchess  County,  and  in  Westchester  County  more  es- 
pecially.    Many  of  the  loyalists,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  were 
bonorable  men,  conscientiously  engaged  in  the  service  of  their 
soTercign,  and  anxious  to  put  down  what  they  sincerely  regarded 
is  an  unjustifiable  rebellion ;  and  among  these  may  be  clearly 
classed  the  De  Lanceys.    There  were  others,  however,  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp,  the  most  notorious  of  whom,  at  this  juncture,  was  ono 
Kobert  Rogers  of  New  Hampshire.     He  had  been  a  worthy  com- 
rade  of  Putnam  and  Stark,  in  some  of  their  early  enterprises 
during  the  French  war,  and  had  made  himself  famous  as  major 
of  a  partisan  corps  called  Eogcrs'  Rangers.     Governor  Trumbull 
described  him  as  a  "  famous  scouter  and  wood-hunter,  skilled  in 
waylaying,  ambuscade,  and  sudden  attack."     His  feats  of  arms 
had  evidently  somewhat  of  the  Indian  character.     He  had  since 
been  Governor  of  Michilimackinac  (1766),  and  accused  of  a  plot 
to  plunder  his  own  fort  and  join  the  French.     At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  he  played  a  skulking,  equivocal  part,  and  ap- 
peared ready  to  join  either  party.     In  1775,  Washington  had  re- 
ceived notice  that  ho  was  in  Canada,  in  the  service  of  Carletou, 
and  had  been  as  a  spy,  disguised  as  an  Indian,  through  the  Amer- 
ican camp  at  St.  Johns. 

Recently,  on  learning  that  he  was  prowling  about  the  country 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  Washington  had  caused  him  to  be 
arrested.  On  examination,  he  declared  that  he  was  on  his  way 
to  offer  his  secret  services  to  Congress.  He  was  accordingly  sent 
on  to  that  body,  in  custody  of  an  officer.  Congress  liberated 
VOL.  u, — /5* 
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him  on  hia  pledging  himself  in  writing,  "  on  the  honor  of  a^^ 
tlcman,"  not  to  b?ar  amis  ngainst  the  Americau  United  Cnl 
in  any  manucr  wlmtcver,  during  the  coutost  with  Great  Bi 

Scarcely  was  be  libcmtod  when  he  forfeited  bis  parole, 
hia  gervicea  to  the  enemy,  reooiTed  a  colonel's  coinmianoivl 
was  now  actually  raising  a  tory  corps  to  be  calW  tbe  Qw 
Hangers.     All  such  as  should  bring  recruits  to  his  standard  v 
promised   commissions,  portions  of   rebel    lands,  and    priril^ 
equal  to  any  of  hia  majesty's  troops. 

Of  all  Americans  of  note  enlisted  under  the  roral  i 
this  man  bad  ruudcred  Litnsclf  the  most  odions. 
tJEed  aa  an  arrant  renegade,  a  perfect  Judas  Iscariot; 
daring,  adventurous  spirit  aud  habits  of  Indian  warfiire  r 
hira  a  formidable  enemy. 

Notliing  perplexed  Washington  at  this  junt^ture  more  ihui 
the  conduct  of  tbe  enemy.  He  beheld  before  him  a  hostile  sncT, 
armed  und  equipped  at  nil  points,  superior  in  numbers,  ihornajh- 
ly  disciplined,  fiusbed  with  success,  and  abounding  in  tbe  mcau 
of  pushing  a  vignrotis  campaign,  yet  suffering  day  nfter  d»j  w 
elapse  unimprorcd.  What  could  be  the  reason  of  ibis  supimnefl 
on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Howe  ?  He  must  know  the  dcprtMvJ 
and  disorganiied  state  of  the  American  camp  ;  the  i 
chaos  that  reigned  there.  Did  he  meditat«  an  irrnptios  t 
Jerseys?  A  movement  towards  Philadelphia?  Did  be  ii 
to  detach  a  part  of  his  forces  for  a  winter's  campaign  against  S 

lu  this  uncertainty,  Washington  wrote  to  General  Meiwr,  of  tl« 
flying  camp,  to  keep  a  vigilant  watob  from  tbe  Jersey  shore  on  il- 
tnovemcuts  of  th<i  enemy,  by  sea  and  laud,  and  to  station  vidr"  ' 
on  the  Never^QtB^e\^\.&^VQ^wft\oas«.41aJ«  iutolligeucea! 


pririlsps 

lM«i^H 

rasali^^l 

>t;  w^^l 

reod^^H 


dcprtMvd 

I   aba^^ 

beinl^l 

gainst  ^^ 


«ah>Hii^_ 
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any  of  the  British  fleet  put  to  sea.     At  the  same  time  he  him- 
lelf  practifled  anceasiDg  vigilance,  visiting  the  different  parts  of 
luB  camp  on  horseback.     Occasionally  he  crossed  over  to  Fort 
CoDBtitutioQ,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  of  which  General  Greene  had 
charge,  and,  accompanied   by  him,  extended   his  reconnoitrings 
down  to  Paiilus  Hook,  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in  the  city 
and  among  the  enemy's  ships.     Greene  had  recently  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  now  had  command  of  all 
the  troops  in  the  Jerseys.     He  had  liberty  to  shift  his  quarters 
to  Baskingridge  or  Bergen,  as  circumstances  might  require ;  but 
"was  enjoined  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  main  army, 
east  of  the  Hudson,  so  as  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. 

The  security  of  the  Hudson  was  at  this  time  an  object  of 
groat  solicitude  with  Congress,  and  much  reliance  was  placed  on 
Patnam^s  obstructions  at  Fort  Washington.  Four  galleys, 
mounted  with  heavy  guns  and  swivels,  were  stationed  at  the 
ehcvaux-de-frise,  and  two  new  ships  were  at  hand,  which,  filled 
with  stones,  were  to  be  sunk  where  they  would  block  up  the 
channeL  A  sloop  was  also  at  anchor,  having  on  board  a  ma- 
chine, invented  by  a  Mr.  Bushnell,  for  submarine  explosion,  with 
which  to  blow  up  the  men-of-war ;  a  favorite  scheme  with  Gen- 
eral Putnam.  The  obstructions  were  so  commanded  by  batteries 
on  each  shore,  that  it  was  thought  no  hostile  ship  would  be  able 
to  pass. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  however,  the  Roebuck  and  Phoenix, 
each  ef  forty-four  guns,  and  the  Tartar  of  twenty  guns,  which 
had  been  lying  for  some  time  opposite  Bloomingdale,  got  under 
way  with  their  three  tenders,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
came  standing  np  the  river  with  an  easy  southern  breeie.     At 
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their  approach,  the  gallejs  and  the  two  ships  intended  to  be  sonk, 
got  under  way  with  all  haste,  as  did  a  sdiooner  laden  wiUi  mm, 
sugar,  and  other  supplies  for  the  American  armj,  and  the  sloop 
with  Bushneirs  sabiiiarine  machine. 

The  Roebuck,  Phcenix  and  Tartar,  broke  throng  the  Taunted 
barriers  as  through  a  cobweb.  Seven  batteries  kept  up  a  con- 
»>tant  fire  upon  them,  jet  a  gentleman  was  observed  walking  ths 
deck  of  the  second  ship  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.* 
Washington,  indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Schuyler,  says  "  they  passed 
without  any  kind  of  damage  or  interru}^tion ;  '^  but  Lord  Howe 
reports  to  the  admiralty  that  they  suffered  much  in  their  masU 
and  rigging,  and  that  a  lieutenant,  two  midshipmen,  and  six  men 
were  killed,  and  eighteen  wounded. 

The  hostile  ships  kept  on  their  course,  the  American  vessels 
scudding  before  them.  The  schooner  was  overhauled  and  c^ 
tured ;  a  well-aimed  shot  sent  the  sloop  and  BushnelPs  submariDe 
engine  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  two  new  ships  would 
have  taken  refuge  in  Spyt  ^en  Duivel  Creek,  but  fearing  there 
might  not  be  water  enough,  they  kept  on  and  drove  ashore  at 
Philips'  Mills  at  Yonkers.  Two  of  the  galleys  got  into  a  place 
of  safety,  where  they  were  protected  from  the  shore ;  the  other 
two  trusted  to  outsail  their  pursuera  The  breeze  freshened,  and 
the  frigates  gained  on  them  fast;  at  11  o^clock  began  to  fire  on 
them  with  their  bow-chasers,  and  at  12  o'clock  overreached  them, 
which  caused  them  to  bear  in  shore ;  at  half  past  one  the  galleys 
ran  aground  just  above  Dobbs'  Ferry,  and  lay  exposed  to  a 
shower  of  grape-shot.  The  crews,  without  stopping  to  bum  or 
bilge  them,  swam  on  shore,  and  the  enemy  took  possession  of  the 

*  CoL  Ewing  to  the  Maiyland  Comm.  of  Safety. 
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two  galleys,  which  were  likely  to  be  fonnidable  means  of  annoy- 
anee  in  their  hands. 

One  express  after  another  brought  Washington  word  of  those 
occarrencea  First,  he  sent  off  a  party  of  rifle  and  artillery  men, 
with  two  twelve-pounders,  to  secure  the  new  ships  which  had  run 
aground  at  Yonkers.  Next,  he  ordered  Colonel  Sargent  to  march 
up  along  the  eastern  shore  with  five  hundred  infantry,  a  troop  of 
iigfat-horse,  and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  to  prevent  the  landmg 
of  the  enemy.  Before  the  troops  arrived  at  Bobbe'  Ferry  the 
ships'  boats  had  plundered  a  store  there,  and  sot  it  on  fire. 

To  prevent,  if  possible,  the  men-of-war  already  up  the  river 
from  coming  down,  or  others  from  below  joining  them,  Washing- 
ton gave  orders  to  complete  the  obstructions.  Two  hulks  which 
lay  in  Spyt  den  Duivel  Greek,  were  hastily  ballasted  by  men  from 
General  Heath's  division,  and  men  were  sent  up  to  get  off  the 
ships  which  had  run  aground  at  Philips'  Mills,  that  they  might 
be  brought  down  and  sunk  immediately. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  excitement  caused  by  this 
new  irruption  of  hostile  ships  into  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  or 
of  the  various  conjectures  as  to  their  object.  They  might  intend 
merely  to  interrupt  navigation,  and  prevent  supplies  from  coming 
down  to  the  American  army.  They  might  be  carrying  arms  and 
ammunition  for  domestic  enemies  skulking  about  the  river,  and 
only  waiting  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow.  They  might  have 
troops  concealed  on  board  with  intent  to  surprise  the  posts  in  the 
Highlands,  and  cut  off  the  intercourse  between  the  American 
armies.  To  such  a  degree  had  the  spirit  of  disaffection  been  in- 
creased in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  river,  since  the  descent  of 
the  Boee  and  Phoenix,  by  the  retreats  and  evacuation  which  had 
take  place ;  and  so  great  had  been  the  drain  on  the  militia  of 
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tIi=At>jc  0^  :iT  Su.*.c  We  atv  iftHj  getting  tke  Biost  antlieBtie 
i:»tir!Iig«a«e  of  boLcst  ^f  Kits.  tTLLssad  AZid  armed  in  order  to 
2Ai>i'i  ti.«  exkemj.  We  immJ^  itskz  ibas  tLej.  co^>permtzz^  vitk  the 
dUribT.  BUT  scriK  niii  pASBSi  AS  viZI  cct  of  tlie  cmuDwiieidoii 
U.-tWiir^D  the  uiDj  led  OA.  isd  prerent  roar  siipplie&  •  •  •  • 
We  Urg  leare  t*:^  suggest  to  T*>ar  Excelknej  tlie  propnetj  of 
Hr»A'aiZ  1  U>dT  of  men  to  tike  H^Lland^  or  Peekskill,  to  aeciire 
tL«  jAMKTA.  prerent  insurrection,  and  oTcrawe  ike  dtsaffeeted.'^ 

WMhi&gton  tmumitted  tlie  letter  to  the  President  of  Con- 
jrr«M  on  tbe  l^th.  ^  I  bare  ordered  wpS^  vritea  he.  *'part  of  tbe 
militia  frum  Manachoaett^,  under  General  Lincoln,  to  prerent, 
if  p^HHfible,  the  ooiucqaenccs  which  they  soggest  may  h^yen,  and 
wliich  there  i«  reason  to  beliere  the  conspirators  hare  in  eontem- 
pUtiofi.  I  am  persoaded  that  thej  are  on  the  ere  of  breaking 
out,  and  that  tbej  will  leave  nothing  onessared  that  will  distiesB 
UM,  arid  favor  the  designs  of  the  enemj,  as  soon  as  their  sdiemes 
are  rific  for  it"  In  fact,  it  was  said  that  the  tories  were  arming 
and  :^llecting  in  the  Ilighlands  under  the  direction  of 
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offioon,  to  aid  the  conspiracies  fonned  bj  Governor  Trjon  and 
Ids  adherents. 

As  a  farthci  precaution,  an  express  was  sent  off  by  Washing- 
ton to  Colonel  Tash,  who,  with  a  regiment  of  New  Hampshire 
militia,  was  on  his  waj  from  Hartford  to  the  camp,  ordering  him 
to  repair  with  all  possible  dispatch  to  Fishkill,  and  there  hold 
himself  at  the  disposition  of  the  committee  of  safety. 

James  Clinton,  also,  who  had  charge  of  the  posts  in  the  High- 
landsy  was  put  on  the  alert.  That  trusty  officer  was  now  a  brig* 
adier-general,  having  been  promoted  by  Congress,  on  the  8th  of 
August.  He  was  charged  to  have  all  boats  passing  up  and  down 
the  river  rigidly  searched,  and  the  passengers  examined.  Beside 
the  usual  sentries,  a  barge,  well  manned,  was  to  patrol  the  river 
opposite  to  each  fort  every  night ;  all  barges,  row-boats,  and  other 
small  craft,  between  the  forts  in  the  Highlands  and  the  army, 
were  to  be  secured  in  a  place  of  safety,  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands  and  giving  intelligence.  Moreover,  a 
French  engineer  was  sent  up  to  aid  in  strengthening  and  securing 
the  passes.  The  commanding  officers  of  the  counties  of  Litch- 
field and  Fairfield  in  Connecticut,  had,  likewise,  orders  to  hold 
their  militia  in  readiness  to  render  assistance  in  case  of  insurrec- 
tions in  the  State  of  New  York. 

So  perilous  appeared  the  condition  of  affairs  to  residents  up 
the  river,  that  John  Jay,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Conven- 
tion, and  one  of  the  secret  committee  for  the  defence  of  the 
Hudson,  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  that  he  might  remove  his 
aged  parents  to  a  place  of  safety.  A  letter  from  him  to  Edward 
Rutledge,  of  the  Board  of  War,  contains  this  remarkable  sen- 
tence :  *'  I  wish  our  army  well  stationed  in  the  Highlands,  and 
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all  tho  lower  country  deaoUted ;  we  might  then  bid  defiance  to 
all  the  further  efforts  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter." 

Nor  was  this  a  random  or  despairing  wish.  It  diows  a  hnn 
spirit  of  a  leading  civilian  of  the  day,  and  the  sacrifioes  that  true 
patriots  were  di8|)08cd  to  make  in  the  cause  of  independence. 

But  a  few  days  previously  he  had  held  the  following  laugoage 
to  Gouvcrucur  Morris,  chairman  of  a  special  committee :  "  Had 
I  been  vested  with  absolute  power  in  this  State,  I  have  often  said, 
and  still  think,  that  I  would  last  spring  have  desolated  all  Long 
Jslandj  StaUn  Island^  the  city  and  county  of  New  Yorky  and  all 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Westchester  which  lies  below  tbe 
mountains.  I  would  then  have  stationed  the  main  body  of  the 
army  iu  the  mountains  on  the  east,  and  eight  or  ten  tLousand  men 
in  the  Highlands  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  I  would  hare 
directed  the  river  at  Fart  Montgomery^  which  is  kicarly  at  the 
Houthem  extremity  of  the  mountains,  to  be  so  shallowed  as  to 
afford  only  depth  sufficient  for  an  Albany  sloop,  and  all  the 
southern  passes  and  defiles  in  the  mountains  to  be  strongly  forti- 
fied. Nor  do  I  think  the  shallowing  of  the  river  a  romantic 
scheme.  Rocky  mountains  rise  immediately  from  the  shores. 
Tbe  breadth  is  not  very  great,  though  the  depth  is.  But  whal 
cannot  eight  or  ten  thousand  men,  well  worked,  effect  ?  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan  of  defence  the  State  would  be  absolutely  impreg- 
nable against  all  the  world,  on  the  seaside,  and  would  have 
rothing  to  fear  except  from  the  way  of  the  lake.  Should  the 
eueuiy  gain  the  river,  even  below  the  mountains,  I  think  I  fore- 
see that  a  retreat  would  become  necessary,  and  I  can't  forbear 
wishing  that  a  desire  of  saving  a  few  acres  may  not  lead  us  into 
difficulties. "  • 
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Three  days  after  this  remarkable  letter  was  written,  the 
enemy's  ships  did  gain  the  river;  and  two  days  afterwards, 
October  11th,  Reed,  the  adjutant-general,  the  confidant  of  Wash- 
ington's councils,  writes  to  his  wife  from  Harlem  Heights :  ^^  My 
most  sanguine  views  do  not  extend  further  than  keeping  our 
ground  here  till  this  campaign  closes.  If  the  enemy  incline  to 
press  us,  it  is  resolved  to  risk  an  engagement,  for,  if  we  cannot 
figlit  them  on  this  ground,  we  can  on  none  in  America.  The 
ships  are  the  only  circumstances  unfavorable  to  us  here.'' 

'  On  the  same  day  that  this  letter  was  written,  a  small  vessel, 
sloop-rigged,  with  a  topsail,  was  descried  from  Mount  Washing- 
ton, coming  down  the  river  with  a  fresh  breeze.  It  was  sus- 
pected by  those  on  the  look-put  to  be  one  of  the  British  tenders, 
and  they  gave  it  a  shot  from  a  twelve-pounder.  Their  aim  was 
unfortunately  too  true.  Three  of  the  crew  were  killed  and  the 
captain  wounded.  It  proved  to  be  Washington's  yacht,  which 
had  run  up  the  river  previously  to  the  enemy's  ships,  and  was 
now  on  its  return.* 

*  Heath's  Memoirs. 
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I2R  KXPECTED  IN  CAMP — HO  LnTBft  OF   ADTTCB  TO  TRV    ntDrnCfT  OF  009- 

ORESe — TUB     ENEMY   AT  TUROO's    NECK WASHINOTON'S  AKKAXOEIISNIf— 

RIDES  TO  TIIROG*S  NECK — THE  ENEMY  BROUGHT  T(>  A  STAND— HIUTJ^ 
MOVEBffENTS — ARRIVAL  OF  LEK — A  COMMAND  ASSIGNED  TO  HIM — CTRITiaSEI 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  CONGRESS  AND  ITIIE  ARMY — COUNCIL  OF  WAR — ^TIIE  AIIT 
TO   MOVE  TO  THE   MAINLAND— FORT   WASHINGTON    TO   BE   KEPT   UP. 


'^  If  General  Lee  should  be  in  Philadelphia,"  writes  John  Jay  to 
Rutledge^  ^^  pray  hasten  his  departure — he  is  much  wanted  it 
New  York."  The  successes  of  Lee  at  the  South  were  contrasted 
by  many  with  the  defeat  on  Long  Island,  and  evacuatioQ  of 
New  York,  and  they  began  to  consider  him  the  main  hope  of  the 
army.  Hazard,  the  postmaster,  writing  from  Harlem  Heights  to 
General  Gates  on  the  11th,  laments  it  as  a  misfortune  that  Lee 
should  have  been  to  the  southward  for  several  months  past,  bat 
adds  cheeringly,  "  he  is  expected  here  to-day.'' 

Joseph  Trumbull,  the  commissary-general,  also  writes  t'> 
Gates  imder  the  same  date :  *'  General  Lee  is  to  be  here  tL  s 
evening.     He  left  Philadelphia  on  the  8th.'' 

Lee,  the  object  of  so  many  hopes,  was  actually  in  the  Jer 
scys,  on  bia  'way  to  the  camp.  He  writes  from  Amboy  on  tbe 
12th,  to  ibe  Piesv^c^X.  o^  ^wi^^^\\&iTCKffl^^  the  Hes 
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Bums,  encamped  opposite  on  Staten  Island,  had  disappeared  on  the 
preceding  night,  quitting  the  island  entirely,  and  some  great 
measure  was  believed  to  be  in  agitation.  ^^  I  am  confident,^' 
writes  he,  "  they  will  not  attack  General  Washington's  lines;  such 
a  measure  .is  too  absurd  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Howe's  genius ;  and  un- 
less they  have  received  flattering  accounts  from  Burgoyne,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  effectuate  a  junction  (which  I  conceive  they  have 
not),  they  will  no  longer  remain  kicking  their  heels  at  New  York. 
They  will  put  the  place  in  a  respectable  state  of  defence,  which, 
with  their  command  of  the  waters,  may  be  easily  done,  leave  four 
or  five  thousand  men,  and  direct  their  operations  to  a  more  de- 
cisive objei^t  They  will  infallibly  proceed  either  immediately  up 
the  river  Dt^laware  with  their  whole  troops,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, land  Bimewherc  about  South  Amboy  or  Shrewsbury,  and 
march  straight  to  Trenton  or  Burlington.  On  tlie  supposition 
that  this  will  be  the  case,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  What  force  have 
we  ?  What  means  have  we  to  prevent  their  possessing  them- 
selves of  Philadelphia  ?  Oeneral  Washington's  army  cannot  pos- 
sibly keep  pace  with  them.  The  length  of  his  route  is  not  only 
infinitely  greater,  but  his  obstructions  almost  insuperable.  In 
short,  before  he  could  cross  Hudson  River,  they  might  be  lodged 
and  strongly  fortified  on  both  banks  of  the  Delaware,  *  * 
For  Heaven's  sake,  arouse  yourselves !  For  Heaven's  sake  let 
ten  thousand  men  be  immediately  assembled,  and  stationed  some- 
where about  Trenton.  In  my  opinion,  your  whole  depends  upon 
it  I  set  out  immediately  for  head-quarters,  where  I  shall  com- 
municate my  apprehension  that  such  will  be  the  next  operation 
of  the  enemy,  and  urge  the  expediency  of  sparing  a  part  of  his 
arm  J  (if  he  has  any  to  spare)  for  this  object."  * 

*  Am.  Archivea,  5th  Series,  IL  1008. 
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On  the  very  moruing  that  Lee  was  writing  this  letter  at  M 


boy,  WashiDgton 
Etiutli,  t 


ived  iiitelligunce  hy  espreas  from  I 
]cJ  ufaove  Kiug's  Bridge,  that  the  caemy  n 


mg  with  artillery  on  Throg's  Neck*   in  the  Sound,  aboat  nioe 
niilL'B  froni  the  caiup.     WashingtoD  surmiaed  that  Howe  was  pur- 
euiug  his  orginal  plan  of  getting  into  the  rear  of  the  AmeiM|^ 
aruiy,  cutting  off  its  supplier,  nbich  were  chiefly  deriTitl  ^^H 
the  East,  &nd    iutemipting  its  coiniDuitiuation  with   the  i^^| 
country.     Officers   were  ordered  to  their  alarm  posti,  and  tltr 
troops  to  be  ready,  under  arnta,  to  act  as  oceusion  might  ret|iiir 
Word,  at  the  same  time,  vras  sent  to.  General  Heath  to  dispoM  i'^ 
the  troops  on  his  side  of  Kiug^s  Bridge,  and  of  two  militia  Tffi 
meuts  posted  on  the  hanks  of  Ilnrleni  River  opposite  the  cudli 
in  such  manner  as  he  should  think  necessary. 

Having  made  all  his  arrangements  as  promptly  as  poaiii' 
Wusiiington  luountod  his  horse,  and  rode  over  towards  Throg ; 
Neek  to  reconnoitre. 

Throg's  Neck  is  a  peninsula  in  WeBtuhester  Coaoty,  strfttli- 
ing  upwards  of  two  miles  into  the  Sound.     It  was  separated  fnra 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  creek  and  u  mnrah,  and  viis  Burroim>l'  ' 
by  water  every  high  tide.     A  bridge  across  a  creek  conncrtE'. 
with  a  ruined  causeway  across  tlie  marsh,  led  to  the  loHiulatid,  ;■■■'■ 
the  upper  end  of  the  creek  was  fonlahio  at  low  water.     Earlj- 
the  morning,  eighty  or  ninety  boats  fiiU  of  men  had  stood  up  t; 
Sound  &om  Montresor's  Island,  and  Long  Island,  and  hod  kml' 
troops  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  on  Throg's  Point,  tht  ■ 
tremity  of  the    neck.     Thence    their   advance   pushed   fori': 
toward  the  causeway  oud  bridge,  to  secure  that  pass  to  tlio  w^' 

'  Pnipetlj  lL'\ii<Kli^t  'Hv^liom.  Ttmckmortoo,  the  nunti  vf  tliB  <«ii:— 
proprietor. 
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IukL  (General  Heath  had  been  too  rapid  for  them.  Colonel 
Hand  and  his  Philadelphia  riflemen,  the  same  who  had  chcieked 
the  British  advance  on  Long  Ltlaud,  had  taken  up  the  planks  of 
the  bridge,  and  posted  themselves  opposite  the  end  of  the  causeway, 
whence  they  commenced  firing  with  their  rifles.  They  were  soon 
reinforced  by  Colonel  Prescott,  of  Bunker's  Hill  renown,  with  his 
regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Bryant  of  the  artillery,  with  a  three- 
poander.  Checked  at  this  pass,  the  British  moved  toward  the 
head  of  the  creek ;  here  they  found  the  Americans  in  possession 
of  the  ford,  where  they  were  reinforced  by  Colonel  Graham,  of 
the  New  York  line,  with  his  regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Jackson 
of  the  artillery,  with  a  six-pounder.  These  skilful  dispositions 
of  his  troops  by  General  Heath  had  brought  the  enemy  to  a 
stand.  By  the  time  Washington  arrived  in  the  vicinity,  the 
British  had  encamped  on  the  neck ;  the  riflemen  and  yagers  keep- 
ing up  a  scattering  fire  at  each  other  across  the  marsh ;  and  Cap- 
tain Bryant  now  and  then  saluting  the  enemy  with  his  field-pi cec. 

Having  surveyed  the  ground,  Washington  ordered  works  to 
be  thrown  up  at  the  passes  from  the  neck  to  the  mainland.  The 
British  also  threw  up  a  work  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  In  the 
afternoon  nine  ships,  with  a  great  number  of  schooners,  sloops, 
and  flat-bottomed  boats  full  of  men,  passed  through  Hell  Gate, 
towards  Throg's  Point ;  and  information  received  from  two  de- 
serters, gave  Washington  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  enemy's  forces  were  gathering  in  that  quarter.  General 
McDougalFs  brigade,  in  which  were  Colonel  Smallwood  and  the 
mdependent  companies,  was  sent  in  the  evening  to  strengthen 
Heath's  division  at  King's  Bridge,  and  to  throw  up  works  oppo* 
tite  the  ford  of  Harlem  River. 

Greene,  who  had  heard  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy  at 
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Throg's  Neck,  wrote  over  to  Washingtoii,  from  Fort  Constitadon, 
luforiuiug  him  that  ho  had  three  brigades  ready  to  join  him  if 
required.  *^  If  the  troops  are  wanted  over  your  side,"  said  he, 
*'  or  likely  to  be  so,  they  should  be  got  over  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  uight,  as  the  shipping  may  move  np  from  below,  and  impede, 
if  not  totally  stop  the  troops  from  passing.  The  tents  apon 
Staten  Idlaud/'  he  added,  *'  had  all  been  struck,  as  far  as  could 
\>e  ascertained.'^  It  was  plain  the  whole  scene  of  action  waa 
changing. 

On  the  14th,  General  Leo  arrived  in  camp,  where  be  wu 
welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  good  luck.  Washington  was  ab- 
sent,  visiting  the  posts  beyond  King's  Bridge,  and  the  passes 
leading  from  Throg^s  Neck ;  Leo  immediately  rode  forth  to  join 
him.  No  one  gave  Iiim  a  siucerer  greeting  than  the  commander- 
in-chief;  who,  diffident  of  his  own  military  knowledge,  had  a 
higli  opinion  of  that  of  Lee.  He  immediately  gave  him  eonh 
maud  of  the  troops  above  King^s  Bridge,  now  the  greatest  part 
of  the  army,  but  desired  that  he  would  not  exercise  it  for  a  daj 
or  two,  until  he  had  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  localities 
and  arrangements  of  the  post,*  Heath,  in  the  interim,  held  the 
command. 

Lee  was  evidentl}'  elevated  by  his  successes  at  the  South,  and 
disposed  to  criticise  disparagingly  the  military  operations  of 
other  commanders.  In  a  letter,  written  on  the  day  of  his  arrival 
to  his  old  associate  in  arms.  General  Gates,  he  condemns  the  po- 
sition of  the'  army,  and  censures  Washington  for  submitting  to 
the  dictation  of  Congress,  whose  meddlesome  instructions  had 
producQd  it.  Inter  nos,^^  writes  he,  "  the  Congress  seem  to 
stumble  every  step.  I  do  not  mean  one  or  two  of  the  cattle,  but 
the  whole  stable.     I  have  been  very  free  in  delivering  my  opinion 
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to  them.  In  my  opinion  General  Washington  is  much  to  blame 
in  not  menacing  'em  with  resignation,  unless  they  refrain  from 
uihinging  the  army  by  their  absurd  interference. 

'*  Keep  US  Ticonderoga ;  much  depends  upon  it.  Wo  ought 
to  have  an  army  in  the  Delaware.  I  have  roared  it  in  the  ears  of 
Congress,  but  carent  auribus.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend ;  if  we  do 
meet  again — ^why,  we  shall  smile."  * 

In  the  mean  time,  Congress,  on  the  11th  of  October,  having 
heard  of  the  ingress  of  the  Phoenix,  Roebuck  and  Tartar,  passed 
a  resolution  that  General  Washington  be  desired,  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable, by  every  art,  and  at  whatever  expense,  to  obstruct  effect- 
ually the  navigation  of  the  North  River  between  Fort  Washing- 
ton and  Mount  Constitution,  as  well  to  prevent  the  regress  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  lately  gone  up  as  to  hinder  them  from  receiving 
succors. 

Under  so  many  conflicting*  circumstances,  Washington  held 
a  council  of  war  on  the  16th,  at  Lee's  head-quarters,  at  which 
all  the  major-generals  were  present  excepting  Greene,  and  all 
the  brigadiers,  as  well  as  Colonel  Knox,  who  commanded  the 
artillery.  Letters  from  the  Convention  and  from  individual 
members  of  it  were  read,  concerning  the  turbulence  of  the 
disaffected  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  State ;  intelligence  gained 
from  deserters  was  likewise  stated,  showing  the  intention  of 
the  enemy  to  surround  the  camp.  The  policy  was  then  dis- 
cussed of  remaining  in  their  present  position  on  Mahattan  Island, 
and  awaiting  there  the  menaced  attack :  the  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion was  urged ;  its  being  well  fortified,  and  extremely  difficult  of 
access.     Lee,  in  reply,  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a  position  being  good 

*  Am.  Archives,  5th  Series,  ii.  1038. 
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merely  because  its  approaches  were  dtf&cult.  Hov  could  tW 
think  of  holding  a  positioo  where  the  eactn.?  were  aa  Strang  m 
froDt  and  rear;  where  ships  had  the  roiuinand  of  the  witpt  m 
each  side,  and  where  King's  Bridge  was  tbfir  odIj  pass  bf  whirli 
to  escape  from  being  wholly  enclosed  t  Had  not  their  r«cetit  ci- 
pcrience  on  Long  Island  and  at  New  Vork  taught  them  Uic  if-i 
ger  of  euch  poaitiona?  '■  F.ir  my  part,"'  said  he,  "  I  woald  bs" 
noising  In  do  with  the  islands  to  which  you  have  been  cJinciri: 
eo   perlinacioiisly — I    would   give    Mr,    Howe  a   foe-«implf  if 

"  After  tnnch  consideration  and  debate,"  says  the  r«coni  of\^'' 
conncil,  "  the  following  question  was  stated :  Whether  (it  bavit; 
appeared  that  the  obstructions  in  the  Norib  River  have  pnni  i: 
sufficient,  and  that  the  cDemy's  nhulc  force  is  now  iu  our  rtai  "'' 
Frog  Point)  it  is  now  deemed  possible,  in  our  eituilioii.  '- 
prevent  the  enemy  from  cutting  qfT  the  comiunnication  wili  t^ 
country,  and  compelling  ua  to  fight  iheui  at  all  disadraaU^'^ 
or  aurrendcr  prisoners  at  discretion?  " 

All  agreed,  with  but  one  dissenting  toiw,  tliat  it  was  DOl  }■'- 
eible  to  prevent  the  communicalion  tmta  being  cut  off,  a&d  t' ' ' 
one  of  the  consequences  mentioned  in  the  ifueslioD  must  faOo*. 

The  dissenting  voice  was  that  of  Qenerul  George  Clifiton 
brave  downright  man,  but  little  versed  in  the  science  of  watt- 
llc  could  not  comprehend  the  policy  of  abandoning  to  stnc^  - 
position ;  they  vrere  equal  in  nambcr  to  the  enemy,  and,  >•  ti'. 
must  Gght  them  somewhero,  could  do  it  to  more  wimtti,- 
there  than  any  where  else.  Clintim  felt  as  a  gw^an  of  >' 
Hudson  and  the  tipper  country,  and  wislied  to  meet  the  eofinT,  =' 
it  were,  at  i\ifi  serj  ttireshold. 

As  the  re8o\\e  o^  Csm^esi  wjcttttW\tsyx>!Cx>Lt  ^tb  n^ari 
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Fort  Washington,  that  post,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  "  retained 
as  long  as  possible." 

A  strong  garrison  was  accordingly  placed  in  it,  composed 
chiefly  of  troops  from  Magaw^s  and  Shee's  Pennsylvania  regi- 
ments, the  latter  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Lambert  Cadwalader, 
of  Philadelphia.  Shee  havmg  obtained  leave  of  absence,  Colonel 
Magaw  was  put  in  command  of  the  post,  and  solemnly  charged 
by  Washington  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  The  name  of 
the  opposite  post  on  the  Jersey  shore,  where  Greene  was  stationed, 
was  changed  from  Fort  Constitution  to  Fort  Lee,  in  honor  of  the 
general.  Lee,  in  fact,  was  the  military  idol  of  the  day.  Even 
the  fitmily  of  the  commander  in-chief  joined  in  paying  him  homage. 
Colonel  Tench  Tilghman,  Washington's  aide-de-camp,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  writes :  "  You  ask  if  General  Lee  is  in  health,  and 
our  people  bold.  I  answer  both  in  the  affirmative.  His  appear* 
ance  amongst  us  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  latter." 
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ff^rm^  i'jQi  dhijEr'jc*  cf  il-»  iraj.  viidi  wwe  respectzreij  »- 
fl|rw:4  U>  Oee4»Tml§  I>^.  H-^ase.  SiHiriA  rMcntlj  obcuned  ii 
•:%/Auufi^  if/T  G*iuirnl  Pre»x>n  .  lad  LiseolE.  Lee  vms  ttmtioned 
ofo  V'Akxiti ciiEr'*  II .11  Ob  tiie  mamlazni.  immediaielT  cppostc  Kii^f 
Knflf/r^^i  t/>  corer  tb«  tn&F|wrtalioD  acroiss  h  of  tlie  muitur  stores 
mA  }t*Aty  l/ft^^g^.  The  other  dirisioos  vere  to  form  a  duin  of 
f//ftifi^l  pr^tn,  ezteDdiiig  aboat  thirteen  mOes  along  a  ridge  of 
hJllii  on  th';  weift  side  of  the  BronXf  from  Lee's  camp  op  to  tlie 
rillai^fv  r/f  WhiU;  Plaiuji. 

W«4iiri|(ir/ri'»  hcadw|uarters  coDtiDued  to  be  oq  Harlea 
lii'tKhtM  for  msferul  dajB,  during  which  time  he  was  coDtinnallj  is 
tim  MvMlif,  riding  a\y(iul  t^XiioVeii^^QfcA^^uid  half  wild  eomirj, 
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forming  posts,  and  choosing  sites  for  breastworks  and  redoubts. 
Bj  bis  skilful  disposition  of  the  army,  it  was  protected  in  its 
whole  length  by  the  Bronx,  a  narrow  but  deep  stream,  friugcd 
with  trees,  which  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  ridge;  at  the  same 
time  his  troops  faced  and  outflanked  the  enemy,  and  covered  the 
roads  along  which  the  stores  and  baggage  had  to  be  transported. 
On  the  21st,  he  shifted  his  head-quarters  to  Valentine's  Hill,  and 
on  the  23d  to  White  Plains,  where  he  stationed  himself  in  a 
fortified  camp. 

While  he  was  thus  incessantly  in  action,  Oeneral,'now  Sir 
William  Howe  (having  recently,  in  reward  for  his  services,  been 
made  a  knight  companion  of  the  Bath),  remained  for  six  days 
passive  in  hw  camp  on  Throg's  Point,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
sapplies  and  reinforcements,  instead  of  pushing  across,  to  the 
Hudson,  and  throwing  himself  between  Washington's  army  and 
the  upper  country.  His  inaction  lost  him  a  golden  opportunity. 
By  the  time  his  supplies  arrived,  the  Americans  had  broken  up 
the  causeway  leading  to  the  mainland,  and  taken  positions  too 
strong  to  be  easily  forced. 

Finding  himself  headed  in  this  direction,  Sir  William  re- 
embarked  part  of  his  troops  in  flat  boats  on  the  18th,  crossed 
Eastchester  Bay,  and  landed  on  PelPs  Point,  at  the  mouth  of 
Hutchinson's  River.  Here  he  was  joined  in  a  few  hours  by  the 
main  body,  with  the  baggage  and  artillery,  and  proceeded 
through  the  manor  of  Pelham  towards  New  Rochelle;  still  with 
a  view  to  get  above  Washington's  army. 

In  their  march,  the  British  were  waylaid  and  harassed  by 
Colonel  Glover  of  Massachusetts,  with  his  own.  Reed's,  and 
Shepard's  regiments  of  infantry.  Twice  the  British  advance 
guard  were  tbroiro  into  confusion  and  drWeii  \>wi\L  m\)si  wss«fe 
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loss,  hj  A  sharp  firo  front  behind  stone  feac^.     A  third  timaf 
advBUociI  in  solid  columns.     The  Amcricttns  garo  ihem  ^ 
volU'ys,  and   tliuu  retreated  with   tlic  luss  of  el^t  ItilW  ■ 
tiiirtecD  wounded,  among  tfham  vras  Colonel   SiicpBrd.     CoUnet 
Qlover,  uad  tLe  officers  nnd  siildiers  who  were  with  him  u  tliia 
skinnish,  received  the  piiblii'  thanks  of  Waehington  for  ihdr  unfit 
and  good  behavior. 

On  the  2Ist,  General  Howe  was  encamped  about  two  uiii 
north  of  New  RocUcllc,  with  his  outposts  extending  to  ^lamaronect; 
OD  tlio  Sound.  At  the  latter  place  was  posted  Colonrl  Rngrn. 
the  rene^de,  as  he  was  called,  with  the  Queen's  Bangcrt,  hti 
ncwly-raiaed  corpa  of  loyalists. 

Hearing  of  this,  Lord  Stirling  resolved,  if  possible,  bi  art  of 
this  outpost  and  entrap  ibc  old  hgnter.  Colonel  Hadet,  of  ht 
brigade,  alwavs  prompt  on  such  occasions,  undertook  the  exfUl 
at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Delawar«  trmiK- 
wlio  had  fought  so  bravely  on  Long  Island.  With  thes^  -' 
crossed  the  line  of  the  British  march ;  came  undiacor^rod  u;'  ' 
the  post;  drove  in  the  guard;  killed  a  lieutenant  and  trrrr. 
men,  and  brought  away  thirty-six  prisoners,  with  a  pair  of  " 
ors,  sixty  stands  of  arms,  and  other  spoils.  He  miaacd  l!if  n^ 
priie.  however, — Rogers  talked  off  in  the  dark  al  tlw  finl  t~ 
He  was  too  old  a  parlisun  lo  be  easily  entrapped. 

For  this  exploit.  Colonel  Haslet  and  bis  men  were  pohl  > 
thanked  by  Lord  Stirling,  on  parade. 

These,  and  other  spirited  and  imcceEsfal  akimuBhea,  '»- 
they  retarded  the  udranre  of  the  enemy,  had  the  br  bj  ' 
irajKirlant  effect  of  excreising  and  animating  the  Araerieas  tm-T' 
aud  accuBlomvoj  iWm  Vn  Si6.M^*:t. 
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diyifion  of  Hessians  under  General  Knyphausen,  and  a  regiment 
of  Waldeckers,  both  of  which  had  recently  arrived  in  New  York. 
He  was  joined,  also,  by  the  whole  qf  the  seventeenth  light-dra- 
goons, and  a  part  of  the  sixteenth,  which  had  arrived  on  the  8d 
instant  from  Ireland,  with  Lieutenant-colonel  (afterwards  Earl) 
Haroourt.  Some  of  their  horses  had  been  brought  with  them 
across  the  sea,  others  had  been  procured  since  their  arrival 

The  Americans  at  first  regarded  these  troopers  with  great 
dread.  Washington,  therefore,  took  pains  to  convince  them,  that 
in  a  rough,  broken  country,  like  the  present,  full  of  stone  fences, 
no  troops  were  so  inefficient  as  cavalry.  They  could  be  waylaid 
and  picked  off  by  sharp-shooters  from  behind  walls  and  thickets, 
while  they  could  not  leave  the  road   to  pursue  their  covert  foe. 

Further  to  inspirit  them  against  this  new  enemy,  he  proclaim- 
ed, in  general  orders,  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every 
trooper  brought  in  with  his  horse  and  accoutrements,  and  so  on, 
in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the  capture. 

On  the  25th,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  head-quarters  that  three  or  four  detachments  of 
the  enemy  were  on  the  march,  within  four  miles  of  the  camp,  and 
the  main  army  following  in  columns.  The  drums  beat  to  arms; 
the  men  were  ordered  to  their  posts;  an  attack  was  expected. 
The  day  passed  away,  however,  without  any  demonstration  of  the 
enemy.  Howe  detached  none  of  his  force  on  lateral  expeditions, 
evidently  meditating  a  general  engagement.  To  prepare  for  it, 
Washington  drew  all  his  troops  from  the  posts  along  the  Bronx 
into  the  fortified  camp  at  White  l^lains.  Here  every  thing 
remained  quiet  but  expectant,  throughout  the  26th.  In  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  which  wds  Sunday,  the  heavy  booming  of 
cannon  was  heard  from  a  distance,  seemingly  in  the  direction  of 
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Fort   Waahington.      ScoaU  galloped  off  to  gain  intelligence. 
We  will  auticipatc  their  roport. 

Two  of  the  llritifih  frigates,  at  MTen  o^clock  in  tlie  nomiDg, 
had  moTod  np  the  Hudson,  acd  come  to  ^chor  near  Boordet^'t 
Ferry,  below  the  Morris  Hoa5e,  WashiDgton's  old  head-qnartera, 
af>|MirentW  with  the  in  tent  ion  of  stopping  the  ferrj,  and  cutting 
off  the  eonimunieation  between  Fort  Lee  and  Fort  Washington.. 
At  the  same  time,  troops  made  their  appearance  on  Harlem 
Plains,  where  Lord  Percy  held  command.  Colonel  Morgan 
immediately  manned  the  lines  with  troops  from  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Washington.  The  ships  opened  a  fire  to  enfilade  and  dis- 
lodge them.  A  barbette  battery  on  the  cliflb  of  the  Jersey 
shore,  left  of  the  fcrrr.  fired  di.»wn  upon  the  frigate,  but  with  little 
effect.  Colonel  Magaw  got  down  an  ei^teen-pounder  to  the 
linen  near  the  Morris  House,  and  fired  fifty  or  sixty  rounds,  two 
balls  at  a  time.  Two  eigh teen-pounders  were  likewise  brought 
down  from  Fort  Lee,  and  planted  opposite  the  Fhips.  Bj  the  fire 
from  both  chores  they  were  hulled  repeatedly. 

It  was  the  thundering  of  these  cannonades  which  had  reached 
Washington's  camp  at  White  Plains,  and  even  startled  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson.  The  ships  soon  hoisted  all  sail.  The 
foremost  slipped  her  cable,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest 
confusion.  She  could  make  no  way,  though  towed  by  two  boats. 
Tlic  other  ship  seeing  her  distress,  sent  two  barges  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  by  the  four  boats  she  was  dragged  out  of  reach  of  the 
American  fire,  her  pumps  going  all  the  time.  '^  Had  the  tide  been 
flood  one  half  hour  longer,''  writes  General  Greene,  *•  we  should 
have  sunk  her.'' 

At  the  time  that  the  fire  from  the  ships  began.  Lord  Percy 
brought  up  his  field-pieces  and  mortars,  and  made  an  attack  upon 
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the  lines.  He  was  resolutely  answered  by  the  trooi>8  sent  down 
from  Fort  Washington,  and  several  Hessians  were  killed.  An 
occasional  firing  was  kept  up  until  evening,  when  the  ships  fell 
down  the  river,  and  the  troops  which  had  advanced  on  Harlem 
plains  drew  within  their  lines  again. 

*'  We  take  this  day's  movement  to  be  only  a  feint,*'  writes  one 
of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Lee ;  "  at  any  rate,  it  is  little  honorable 
to  the  red  coats."  Its  chief  effect  was  to  startle  the  distant  camp, 
and  astound  a  quiet  country  with  the  thundering  din  of  war. 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  "The  Rights  of 
Han,*'  and  other  political  works,  was  a  spectator  of  the  afiair 
fnnn  the  rocky  summit  of  the  Palisades,  on  the  Jersey  shore 

While  these  things  were  passing  at  Fort  Washington,  Lee  had 
struck  his  tents,  and  with  the  rear  division,  eight  thousand 
strong,  the  baggage  and  artillery,  and  a  train  of  waggons  four 
miles  long,  laden  with  stores  and  ammunition,  was  lumbering 
along  the  rough  country  roads  to  join  the  main  army.  It  was 
not  until  Monday  morning,  after  being  on  the  road  all  night, 
that  he  arrived  at  White  Plains. 

Washington's  camp  was  situated  on  high  ground,  &cing  the 
east  The  right  wing  stretched  towards  the  south  along  a  rocky 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Bronx,  making  an  elbow,  protected 
it  in  flank  and  rear.  The  left  wing  rested  on  a  small,  deep  lake 
among  the  hills.     The  camp  was  strongly  intrenched  in  front. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  right  of  the  camp,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  height  on  which  it  stood  by  the  Bronx  and  a 
marshy  interval,  was  a  corresponding  height  called  Chatterton's 
HilL  As  this  partly  commmanded  the  right  flank,  and  as  the 
intervening  bend  of  the  Bronx  was  easily  passable,  Washington 
had  stationed  on  its  summit  a  militia  regiment 
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The  whol«  encampmnit  «w  m  teieponiT  one.  to  be  chmged 
M  BTKiD  u  tkc  uiilitarj  ttorea  ooUccted  tliere  eonld  be  remored: 
and  now  tbat  GcDeral  Lee  was  mrrired,  Waihiiigt4m  rode  omi  with 
him,  »n*\  other  gfoienl  officers  who  were  off  dntr.  to  reeonnoitre 
a  height  which  appt-ari'd  mure  eligible.  Wben  arriTed  as  it,  Lee 
jKiiuti-d  to  another  on  the  north,  still  more  ^'"■""^—fr^'y^g  ^  Yon- 
der.'* Mid  he,  "is  the  ground  we  ought  to  ocenpT.**  "^ Let  u 
go.  then,  and  view  it/*  replied  Washington.  Thej  were  gently 
riding  in  that  dirc<*tion,  when  a  trooper  came  spnrrmg  np  his 
panting  hornc.  '*  The  Britibh  are  in  the  camp,  sir  T*  cried  he 
*'  Then,  gentlemen/'  md  Washington.  **  we  have  other  bosinesB 
to  attend  to  than  reconnoitring/*  Patting  spurs  to  his  honse.  he 
N't  (ifT  for  the  camp  at  full  gallop,  the  others  spurring  after  him. 

Arrived  at  headHjuartens  he  wafl  informed  bj  Adjatant-genenl 
Kocd,  that  the  picket  guards  had  all  been  driven  in,  and  the 
enemy  were  advancing :  bnt  that  the  whole  American  armj  was 
posted  in  order  of  battle.  *'  Gentlemen."  raid  Washington,  tam- 
ing culinly  to  hiri  ctimpanions,  ^*  you  will  return  to  your  respective 
porttf,  and  do  the  beHt  you  can.'' 

Apprehensive  that  the  enemy  might  attempt  to  get  possession 
of  ('hattcrtonV  Hill,  he  detached  Colonel  Haslet  with  his  Dela- 
ware regiment,  to  reinforce  the  militia  posted  there.  To  these  he 
Hofin  addled  General  McDougalFs  brigade,  composed  of  Smoll- 
wo(k1'h  Marylandcrs,  Ritzenia's  New  Yorkers,  and  two  other  regi- 
nientH.  Thcso  were  much  reduced  by  sickness  and  absence. 
General  McDougall  had  command  of  the  whole  force  upon  the 
hill,  which  did  not  exceed  1,G00  men. 

Tlicfte  disj»OHitiouH  were  scarcely  made,  when  the  enemy  ap- 
{)earcd  gliHtcning  on  the  high  grounds  beyond  the  village  of  White 
^lains.    They  advanced  m  Invo  col\unu&^  the  right  commanded  by 
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Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  left  by  the  Hessian  general,  De  Heister. 
There  was  also  a  troop  of  horse;  so  formidable  in  the  inexpe- 
rienced eyes  of  the  Americans.  "  It  was  a  brilliant  but  formida- 
ble sight,"  writes  Heath  in  his  memoirs.  *^  The  sun  shone  bright, 
their  arms  glittered;  and  perhaps  troops  never  were  shown  to 
more  advantage." 

For  a  time  they  halted  in  a  wheat  field,  behind  a  rising 
ground,  and  the  general  officers  rode  up  in  the  centre  to  hold  a 
consultation.  Washington  supposed  they  were  preparing  to 
attack  him  in  front,  and  such  indeed  was  their  intention ;  but  the 
commanding  height  of  Chatterton^s  Hill  had  caught  Sir  William's 
eye,  and  he  determined  first  to  get  possession  of  it 

Colonel  Rahl  was  accordingly  detached  with  a  brigade  of 
Hessians,  to  make  a  circuit  southwardly  round  a  piece  of  wood, 
cross  the  Bronx  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  and  ascend 
the  south  side  of  the  hill;  while  General  Leslie,  with  a  large 
force,  British  and  Hessian,  should  advance  directly  in  front, 
throw  a  bridge  across  the  stream,  and  charge  up  the  hill. 

A  furious  cannonade  was  now  opened  by  the  British  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  placed  on  high  ground  oppo- 
site the  hill ;  under  cover  of  which,  the  troops  of  General  Leslie 
hastened  to  construct  the  bridge.  In  so  doing,  they  were  severe- 
ly galled  by  two  field-pieces,  planted  on  a  ledge  of  rock  on  Cbat- 
terton's  Hill,  and  in  charge  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  youthful 
captain  of  artillery.  Smallwood^s  Maryland  battalion,  also,  kept 
up  a  sharp  fire  of  small  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  finished,  the  British  and  Hessians 
under  Leslie  rushed  over  it,  formed,  and  charged  up  the  hill  to 
take  Hamilton's  two  field-pieces.  Three  times  the  two  field- 
pieces  were  discharged,  ploughing  the  aaceudvii^  ^^V»3Si'Q&  it^xfi^ 
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liill-top  to  river,  while  Smallwood'a  "  blue  aii<) 
ore  kept  up  thoir  volleja  of  muakelrj. 

In  the  mc&n  timi?,  Ralil  and  Iuh  Hessi&n  brigade  forded  t 
Bronx  lower  down,  pushed  up  the  south   »de  of  the  hill,  ud 
eudeavored  to  turu  I^lcDougall's  right  flank.     The  militi 
tlie  general  but  little  support.     They  bad  been  dismayed  at  li 
openiug  uf    the  cugagemcDt  b;  a  shot  from  a  British   i 
whiuh  wounded  ouc  of  them  in  the  thigh,  and    neulj^  ] 
whole  to  flight.     It  was  with  the  utmost  diffii'ult;  MeDougall  b 
rallied  thorn,  and  posted  them  behind  a  stone  wall.     Here  tlwj 
did  some  service,  until  a  troop  of  British  cavalry,  bavbg  gaiDsl 
tlie  crest  of  the  hill,  came  ou,  brandishing  thi-ir  sabrc& 
first  charge  the  militia  gave  a  random,  scattering  fire,  then  bid 
and  fled  in  complete  confusion. 

A  bravo  stand  w&s  made  on  the  summit  of  the  bill  bj  Hik 
le^  Ritiema,  and  Stuallwood,  with  their  troops.  Twioe  lb«;  i» 
pulsed  horse  and  foot,  British  and  Xlessums,  imtil,  cramped  for 
room  and  greatly  outnumbered,  they  slowly  and  sullenly  raiKal- 
ed  down  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a  brid^ 
auross  the  Bronx.  Soiallwood  rcuiaincd  upon  the  ground  for 
some  time  af^r  the  retreat  had  begun,  and  received  two  ttA 
wouuda,  one  in  tlie  hip,  the  other  through  the  arm.  At  itx 
bridgo  over  the  Bronx,  the  retreating  troops  were  ut-t  by  Geiw- 
ral  Putnam,  who  was  coming  to  their  assistance  with  Btolli 
brigade.     In  the  rear  of  this  they  marched  back  into  the  eaop. 

The  loss  on  both  sides,  in  this  short  but  setere  arttoa,  vu 
nearly  equal.  That  of  the  Americans  was  between  tbrve  *t>i 
four  hundred  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisonera  A- 
first  it  waa  l\\o'a^\,  to  Im  much  more,  many  of  tbe  nulilia  ani 
K  few  ot  tlie  tegviXaw  V«i^  cc"Stt\R.i  te\<«i.,  **.  \aA  a 
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iheniBelyes  among  the  hills,  bat  afterwards  returned  to  head- 
quarters. 

The  British  army  now  rested  with  their  left  wing  on  the  hill 
they  had  just  taken,  and  which  they  were  busy  intrenching 
They  were  extending  their  right  wing  to  the  left  of  the  Aracri* 
can  lines,  so  that  their  two  wings  and  centre  formed  nearly  a 
semioircle.  It  was  evidently  their  design  to  outflank  the  Ameri- 
can camp,  and  got  in  the  rear  of  it.     The  day,  however,  being 

&r  advanced,  was  suffered  to  pass  without  any  further  attack , 
but  the  morrow  was  looked  forward  to  for  a  deadly  conflict. 
Washington  availed  himself  of  this  interval  to  have  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  as  much  of  the  stores  as  possible,  removed  from  the 
camp.  "  The  two  armies,''  says  General  Heath  in  his  Memoirs, 
^  lay  looking  at  each  other,  within  long  cannon  shot.  In  the 
night  time  the  British  lighted  up  a  vast  number  of  fires,  the 
weather  growing  pretty  cold.  These  fires,  some  on  the  level 
ground,  some  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  at  all  distances  to  their 
brows,  some  of  which  were  lofty,  seemed  to  the  eye  to  mix  with 
the  stars.  The  American  side  doubtless  exhibited  to  them  a 
Bunilar  appearance." 

During  this  anxious  night,  Washington  was  assiduously 
occupied  throwing  back  his  right  wing  to  stronger  ground; 
doubling  his  intrcnchments  and  constructing  three  redoubt^;, 
with  a  line  in  front,  on  the  summit  of  his  post.  These  works 
were  principally  intended  for  defence  against  small  arms,  and 
were  thrown  up  with  a  rapidity  that  to  the  enemy  must  have 
savored  of  magic.  They  were,  in  fact,  made  of  the  stalks  of 
Indian  com  or  maize  taken  from  a  neighboring  corn-field,  and 
pulled  up  with  the  earth  clinging  in  masses  to  the  large  roots. 
**  The  roots  of  the  stalks,"  says  Heath,  "  and  eartli  o\i  iWa  ^^Wxi^ 
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in  iht  &or  of  xht  worbs  answered  the  puqKMe  of  sods  and 
fkM*:nML  Tbo  lops  being  placed  inwmrds,  as  the  looae  earth  wis 
ihn^n  Qpiin  them,  became  aa  00  many  trees  to  the  work,  which 
wa>  carried  up  with  a  despatch  scarcely  conceivable. 

In  tlie  moniing  of  the  t^.)th,  when  Howe  beheld  how  grettly 
Wa^iiigt«Mi  had  iiuprtwed  his  position  and  strengthened  it,  bj 
«h«t  appeared  to  be  solidly  constructed  works,  he  postponed  his 
meditated  assault,  ordcro«l  up  Lord  Percy  from  Harlem  with  the 
fourth  bri|F»de  and  two  battalions  of  the  sixth,  and  proceeded  to 
thn^w  up  linc»  and  redoubts  in  front  of  the  American  camp,  is 
if  preparing  to  cannonade  it.     As  the  enemy  were  endeavoring 
to  «nitt!ank  hiui.  t^pecially  on  his  right  wing,  Washington  appre- 
hended one  of  their  objects  might  be  to  advance  a  part  of  their 
fonv,  and  ti«'ise  on  PiueV  Bridge  over  Crotoii  River,  which  would 
cot  off   his  ctmimuuioation  with  the  upper  country.      Gencrtl 
Bi'alK  with    thnv    Maryland  regimen t:s  ^^^  ^^^^  off  with  all 
ex|H\iitiou  to  ikvuri'  that  pn>5.     It  was  M'asliington's  idea  that, 
having  |K^<c:«9iini  of  C  rot  on  River  and  the  passes  in  the  Higb- 
land5«  his  army  would  be  safe  fn^m  further  pursuit,  and  Lave 
time  to  rep<^^  after  its  late  excessive  fatigue,  and  would  be  fresh. 
and  ready  to  harajia  the  cuemy  should  they  think  fit  to  winter 
up  the  country. 

At  present  nothing  could  exceed  the  war-worn  condition  of 
the  troops,  unseasoned  as  they  were  to  Uiis  kind  of  service.  A 
scornful  letter,  written  at  this  time  bv  a  BritLsh  officer,  to  Lis 
friend  in  Loniion,  gives  a  picture  of  the  ragged  plight  to  srLidi 
they  were  re<iuced,  in  this  rainy  .ind  incleineiit  season.  **  The 
rr}>el  army  are  in  so  wretched  a  condition  as  to  clothing  and 
accoutrements,  that  I  believe  no  nation  ever  saw  such  a  set  of 
tatterdemalions.    Tbere  ax<^  few  coats  among  them  but  what  are 
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out  mt  elbows,  and  id  a  whole  regiment  there  is  scarce  a  pair  of 
breeches.  Judge,  then,  how  they  must  be  pinched  bj  a  winter's 
campaign.  We,  who  are  warmly  clothed  and  well  equipped, 
already  feel  it  severely ;  for  it  b  even  now  much  colder  than  I 
ever  felt  it  in  England.'* 

Alas  for  the  poor  half-naked,  weather-beaten  patriots,  who 
had  to  cope  with  these  well-fed,  well-clad,  well-appointed  merce- 
naries! A  letter  written  at  the  very  same  date  (October  31),  by 
Qeneral  Ckorge  Clinton,  shows  what,  in  their  forlorn  plight,  they 
had  to  grapple  with. 

*'  We  had  reason,''  writes  he,  "  to  apprehend  an  attack  lost 
night,  or  by  daylight  this  morning.  Our  lines  were  manned  all 
night  in  consequence ;  and  a  most  horrid  night  it  was  to  lay  in 
cold  trenches.  Uncovered  as  wo  are,  daily  on  fatigue,  making 
redoubts,  fleches,  abattis,  and  retreating  from  them  and  the  little 
temporary  huts  made  for  our  comfort  before  they  are  well  fin- 
ished, I  fear  will  ultimately  destroy  our  army  without  fighting."* 
"  However,"  adds  he,  honestly,  "  I  would  not  be  understood  to 
condemn  measures.  They  may  be  right  for  aught  I  know.  I 
do  not  understand  much- of  the  refined  art  of  war;  it  is  said  to 
consist  in  stratagem  and  deception."  In  a  previous  letter  to  the 
same  friend,  in  a  moment  of  hurry  and  alarm,  he  writes,  ^'  Pray 
let  Mrs.  Clinton  know  that  I  am  well,  and  that  she  need  not  bo 
nneasy  about  me.  It  would  be  too  much  honor  to  die  in  so  good 
a  cause." 

Clinton,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  was  an  honest  and  ar- 
dent patriot,  of  resolute  spirit,  and  plain,  direct  good  sense; 
but  an  inexperienced   soldier.     His  main  idea  of  warfare  was 

*  George  Clinton  to  John  McKesson,  Oct  81.    Am.  Archives,  5th  Sen  eft, 
iL  1812. 


etraigbtforward  fighting;  and  lie  waa  grcattj  perplntod  by 
continatil  strategy  which  Washiugton'e  situation  required,  i 
of  tbo  aides-de-eamp  of  tbe  latter  bad  a  truer 
jccL  "  The  campaigD  hitherto,"  said  be,  "  has  been  a  fair  trial 
of  generalship,  in  which  I  flatter  myself  we  have  had  the  aiitin- 
tagc  If  we,  with  our  motley  anny,  can  keep  Mr.  Howe  and  his 
grand  appointment  at  bay,  I  tbiuk  wa  shall  make  no  coBlemptibla 
military  figure."" 

On  the  night  of  the  31st,  Washington  made  another  of 
moves  wbicb  perplexed  the  worthy  Cliiit«n.  In  tb«  ooatM 
the  night  ho  ghifted  hia  whole  position,  set  fire  to  the  barm 
Out-bouacs  containing  forage  and  stores,  which  there  was  no 
to  reraove,  and,  leaving  a  strong  rear-guard  on  tbe  heights,  and 
in  tbe  neighboring  woods,  retired  with  his  main  army  a  dietanct 
of  &ve  milec,  among  the  high,  rocky  bills  about  Northeasttd 
Here  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  iotrencb  and  fortify  blniMlf; 
bis  poliey  at  this  time  being,  as  be  used  to  say,  "  to  G^t 
the  spade  and  mattock." 

General  Howe  did  not  attempt  to  dislodge  him  frim  this 
negg.  He  at  one  time  ordered  an  attack  on  the  rear-guarcl,  biiti 
violent  rain  prevented  it,  and  for  two  or  three  dave  be 
Beemingly  inactive.  "  All  matters  are  as  quiet  as  if  the  or 
were  one  hnndred  miles  distant  from  us,"  writes  one  of  Wul 
ton's  aidea  on  the  2d  of  November.  Baring  tbe  nigbt  of 
4lb,  this  qnict  was  interrupted.  A  mysterious  sound  was  h< 
in  the  direction  of  tbe  British  camp ;  like  the  rumbling  of 
gons  and  artillery.  At  daybreak  the  meaning  of  it  was  di< 
ercd.     The  enemy  were  decamping.     Long  triUDS  worn 
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defiling  across  the  hilly  country,  along  the  roads  leading  to 
Bobbs'  Ferry  on  the  Hudson.  The  movement  continued  for 
three  successive  days,  until  their  "whole  force,  British  and  Hcs- 
nana,  disappeared  from  White  Plains. 

The  night  after  their  departure  a  party  of  Americans,  heated 
with  liquor,  set  fire  to  the  court-house  and  other  edifices  in  the 
Tillage,  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  enemy ;  an  outrage  which 
caUed  forth  a  general  order  from  Washington,  expressive  of  his 
indignation,  and  threatening  the  perpetrators  with  signal  punish- 
ment when  detected.  We  notice  this  matter,  because  in  British 
accounts,  the  burning  of  those  buildings  had  been  charged  upon 
Washington  himself;  being,  no  doubt,  confounded  with  the  burn- 
ing of  the  bams  and  out-houses  ordered  by  him  on  shifting  his 
encampment. 


CHAPTER    XXXTIII 


wuMOcs  wrm  ammsam  BnrKTuus  nicx  w.k«sncnHc — db- 
rmiBL-mvs  or  nu  kiuiT — u»  Lxrr  i-f  comxasd  at  wtrnwrncumm — or- 
nun  n«»5s  t»i  ax.v— «.^diu?Hn*j!i  .kr  psssasiu.— wra    10  ram  rotn 

V  ..Ti-irs  wi;n?  the  speculauooi^  at  head-^oarten  on  the  sadden 
mort.^mtfut  ot  the  eneniv.  Wuhingtoa  vritea  to  General  William 
Livin^cou  .aow  g»j  pernor  of  the  Jersev^) :  *•  They  hare  gone 
toward;}  the  North  RiTer  and  Kin^'^  Bridge.  Some  suppose 
they  are  ^nnti  int^  winter  qiLirten^  and  will  sit  down  in  New 
Yor'&  withoa:  dt>in^  more  than  inretfting  Fort  Washington.  I 
cannot  !Hib!H.*r'.be  wboUv  to  chLi  opinion  mjiself.  That  thej  will 
iuvtf:<t  F.Tt  Wa^in^rton*  is  a  matter  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubc ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  ;$trong  probability  that  GeDend 
H>>we  will  dctaoh  a  part  o£  his  fierce  to  make  an  incnrsion  into 
the  Jcnk'vs.  proTided  he  is  going  to  New  York.  He  most  at- 
tempt something  on  acoount  of  his  repatation,  for  what  baa  he 
done  £L»  yet.  with  his  great  army  ?  ** 

In  the  same  letter  he  expressed  his  determination,  as  soon  as 
it  shtiold  appear  that  the  pre^nt  manwarre  was  a  real  retreat, 
And  not  a  feint,  to  throw  o^<^c  ^  WL^  <if  troo^  into  the  Jcneys 
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to  assist  in  checking  Hovels  progress.  lie,  moreover,  recom- 
mended to  the  governor  to  have  the  militia  of  that  State  put  on 
the  best  possible  footing,  and  a  part  of  them  held  in  readiness 
to  take  the  place  of  the  State  levies,  whose  term  of  service  would 
soon  expire.  He  advised,  also,  that  the  inhabitants  contiguous 
to  the  water,  should  be  prepared  to  remove  their  stock,  grain, 
effects,  and  carriages,  on  the  earliest  notice. 

In  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  he  charged  General  Greene, 
should  Howe  invest  Fort  Washington  with  part  of  his  force,  to 
give  the  garrison  all  possible  assistance. 

On  the  following  day  (Nov.  8),  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel 
Tilghman,  writes  to  General  Greene  from  head-quarters :  "  The 
enemy  are  at  Dobbs^  Ferry  with  a  great  number  of  boats,  ready 
to  go  into  Jersey,  or  proceed  vp  the  river, ^^ 

Greene  doubted  any  intention  of  the  enemy  to  cross  the 
river ;  it  might  only  be  a  feint  to  mislead ;  still,  as  a  precaution, 
he  had  ordered  troops  up  from  the  flying  camp,  and  was  posting 
them  opposite  Dobbs^  Ferry,  and  at  other  passes  where  a  landing 
might  be  attempted;  the  whole  being  under  the  command  of 
General  Mercer. 

Affairs  at  Fort  Washington  soon  settled  the  question  of  the 
enemy's  intentions  with  regard  to  it.  Lord  Percy  took  his  sta- 
tion with  a  body  of  troops  before  the  lines  to  the  south.  Knyp- 
hausen  advanced  on  the  north.  The  Americans  had  previously 
abandoned  Fort  Independence,  burnt  its  barracks,  and  removed 
the  stores  and  cannon.  Crossing  King's  Bridge,  Knyphausen 
took  a  position  between  it  and  Fort  Washington.  The  approach 
to  the  fort,  on  this  side,  was  exceedingly  steep  and  rocky;  as, 
indeed,  were  all  its  approaches  excepting  that  on  the  south, 
where  the  country  was  more  open,  and  the  ascent  gradual.    The 
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fbrt  could  not  licld  within  ita  walls  nbovc  one  thooeand  men ;  Uw 
reBt  of  the  troops  were  distributed  about  the  lines  and  oulworks. 
While  the  fori  was  thus  menaced,  the  chovaiuc-dc-friw  had  agtia 
proved  inefficient.  Ou  the  night  of  the  5th,  a  frigate  and  two 
transports,  bound  up  to  Dobbs'  Ferry,  with  Bupplies  for  Howe's 
armj,  bad  brokeu  through ;  though,  according  to  Greene's  ae- 
count,  not  without  being  considerably  ehattcred  by  the  batleriea. 

Informed  of  these  facts,  Washington  wrote  to  Greene  on  the 
8th :  "  If  we  cannot  prevent  vessels  from  passing  np  the  rirer, 
and  the  enemy  are  possessed  of  all  the  ^urroanding;  country, 
what  valuable  purpose  can  it  answer  to  hold  a  post  iVom  which 
the  expected  benefit  cannot  be  had  ?  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to 
think,  that  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  hazard  the  men  and  stores  at 
Mount  Waahington;  but,  as  you  are  on  the  spot,  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  give  siich  orders  as  to  evacuating  Blount  Washington  u 
you  may  judge  beat,  and  so  far  revoking  the  orders  gircn  lo 
Colonel  Magaw,  to  defend  it  to  the  lasL" 

Accounts  had  been  received  at  head-qaartera  of  a 
able  movement  on  the  preceding  evening  (Nov.  Tth),  among 
enemy's  boats  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  with  the  intention,  it  was  said,  of 
penetrating'  the  Jerseys,  and  falling  down  upon  Port  LfC. 
Waahbglon,  therefore,  in  the  same  letter  directed  Greene  lo 
have  all  the  stores  not  necessary  to  the  defenoc  removed 
diately,  and  to  destroy  all  the  stock,  the  hay  and  grain, 
neighborhood,  which  the  owners  refused  to  remove.  " 
rience  has  shown,''  adds  he,  "  that  a  contrary  conduct  ia  not 
the  least  advantage  to  the  poor  inhabitants,  from  whom  all 
cffcota  of  every  kind  are  taken  without  distinctioD  and  wil 
the  least  Baliafacliou." 

Green«,  la  tcp\^  ^Uoi.  %^>,  »Sti«t<A.  -ifv^  Mmacity  to 
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policy  of  maintaining  Fort  Washington.  *'  The  cnemy,^'  said  he, 
^  must  invest  it  with  double  the  number  of  men  required  for  its 
defence.  They  must  keep  troops  at  King's  Bridge,  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  country,  and  in  considerable  force,  fur 
fear  of  an  attack.^'  He  did  not  consider  the  fort  in  immediate 
danger.  Colonel  Magaw  thought  it  would  take  the  enemy  until 
the  end  of  December  to  carry  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  garrison 
could  at  any  time  be  brought  off,  and  even  the  stores  removed, 
should  matters  grow  desperate.  If  the  enemy  should  not  find  it 
an  object  of  importance,  they  would  not  trouble  themselves  about 
it ;  if  they  should,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  they  felt  an  iojury 
from  its  being  maintained.  The  giving  it  up  would  open  for 
them  a  free  communication  with  the  country  .by  the  way  of 
King^s  Bridge.* 

It  is  doubtful  when  or  where  Washington  received  this  letter, 
aa  he  left  the  camp  at  Northcastle  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the  follow- 
ing morning.  There  being  still  considerable  uncertainty  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  enemy,  all  his  arrangements  were  made 
accordingly.  All  the  troops  belonging  to  the  States  west  of  the 
Hudson,  were  to  be  stationed  in  the  Jerseys,  under  command  of 
General  Putnam.  Lord  Stirling  had  already  been  sent  forward 
with  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  to  Peekskill,  to  cross  the 
riyer  at  King's  Ferry.  Another  division  composed  of  Conncc- 
ticat  and  Massachusetts  troops,  under  General  Heath,  was  to 
oo-operate  with  the  brigade  of  New  York  militia  under  General 
George  Clinton,  in  securing  the  Highland  posts  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

The  troops  which  would  remain  at  Northcastle  after  the 

*  Am.  Arcliivw,  5th  Series,  iii.  G18. 
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dcpftrtwe  of  Ilt'atL  aiiii  his  divisioD,  were  to  be  oomtuJUidetl 
Lee.  Wa^iDgton'd  letter  of  instructions  tu  ihut  geoerai  u  d 
octcrizcd  hy  hia  own  modesty,  and  his  dcfurcuce  fur  Li'l^'h  m 
rior  military  experience.  He  eu^cst^,  ratber  tbau  orders, yet 
letter  is  sufficiently  explicit     "  A  little    tiuic  now,"  writes 

I  miLtiifcBt  the  eneuiy's  deeigits,  and  point  out  to  you 
B  proper  to  be  pursued  by  thnt  part  of  the  army  an 

nmmaud.    I  shall  give  no  directions,  therefore,  on  this  hi 
l&Ting  the  most  entire  confidence  in  your  judgment  and  nulit 
exertions.     One  tiling,  however,  I  will  euggc«t,  namely,  that 
appe&raoce  of  embarking  troops  for  the  Jerseys  may  be  iuieo 
as  a  feint  to  weaken  us,  and  render  the  post  we  now  hold  UM 
vulnerable,  or  the  enemy  may  find  that  troops  are  asaeniblmJ  « 
more  expedition,  sod  in  greater  numbers,  than  they  expected, 
the  Jersey  shore,  to  oppose  them ;  and,  as  it  is  poaiible,  6 
one  or  other  of  tljcse  motives,  that  tbey  may  yet  pay  the  pi 
under  your  eommaud  a  visit,  it  will  be  uonccL'Ssary,  I  am 
Buaded,  to  recommend  to  you  the  propriety  uf  puttiug  this 
if  you  stay  at  it,  iiilo  a  proper  posture  of  defence,  and 
against  aurpriaca.     But  I  would  rccommeui)  it  to  your  i 
tioQ,  whether,  uudur  the  suggestiou  above,  your  retiring  to  Cral 
Bridge,  and  some  etrong  post  still  more  easterly  (coverii^ 
passes  through  the  Highlands],  may  not  be  more  adriHiblt)  th 
to  run  the  bayard  of  an  attack  with  unequal  numbers.     At  i 
rate,  I  think  all  your  baggage  and  stores,  except  sueh 
necessary  for  immediate  use,  ought  to  be  to  the  nordiwanl  of 
Croton  River.     •     •     •     "     You  wilt  consider  the  post  at  Cf* 
ton's  (or  Pine's)  Brlilgc  as  under  your  immediate  care     •    ' 
"     •     If  l\ie  enemy  should    remove  the  whole,  or  the   grtaia 
part  of  tWit  tcffcc  Va  Wi  ■«<a\.  iv^'^  A  'i.viAsiati'a  Rircr,  1 
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no  doabt  of  your  following  with  all  possible  dispatch,  leaving  the 
militia  and  invalids  to  cover  the  frontiers  of  Connecticut  in  case 
of  need." 

We  have  been  minute  in  stating  these  matters,  from  their 
bearing  on  subsequent  operations. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Washington  left  the  camp  at  Nortli- 
castle,  at  11  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Peekskill  at  sunset;  whither 
General  Heath,  with  his  division,  had  preceded  him  by  a  few 
hours.  Lord  Stirling  was  there,  likewise,  having  effected  the 
transportation  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  across  the 
river,  and  landed  them  at  the  ferry  south  of  Stony  Point ;  tliough 
«  better  landing  was  subsequently  found  north  of  the  point,  lib 
lordship  had  thrown  out  a  scouting  party  in  the  advance,  and  a 
hundred  men  to  take  possession  of  a  gap  in  the  mountain,  through 
which  a  road  passed  toward  the  Jerseys. 

Washington  was  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  Higli lands,  that 
grand  defile  of  the  Hudson,  tlie  object  of  so  much  precaution 
and  solicitude.  On  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  Gene- 
rals Heath,  Stirling,  James  and  George  Clinton,  Mifiiin,  and 
others,  he  made  a  military  visit  in  boats  to  the  Highland  posts. 
Fort  Montgomery  was  in  a  considerable  state  of  forwardness, 
and  a  work  in  the  vicinity  was  projected  to  co-operate  with  it. 
Fort  Constitution  commanded  a  sudden  bend  of  the  river,  but 
Lord  Stirling,  in  his  report  of  inspection,  had  intimated  that  the 
fort  itself  was  commanded  by  West  Point  opposite.  A  glance 
of  the  eye,  without  going  on  shore,  was  sufficient  to  couviucj 
Washington  of  the  fact.  A  fortress  subsequently  erected  on  tlut 
point,  has  been  considered  the  Key  of  the  Highlands. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  at  an  early  hour,  Washington 
rode  out  with  General  Heath  to  reconnoitre  the  east  side  of 
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the  HndsoQ,  at  tho  gorge  of  the  Highlands.  Henry  Wis 
report  to  the  New  York  Convention,  Lad  mentioned  &  hill  to  ibe 
nortb  of  Poekflkill,  so  sitnated,  with  the  ro:id  wiiidirg  along  the 
eide  of  it,  that  ten  men  ou  the  top,  by  rulUug  dowu  stoniu, 
might  prorent  ten  thousand  from  paesiag.  "  I  btUere,"  MJd  k, 
"  nothing  more  need  be  dono  than  to  k«ep  great  (jiuuttiun  of 
Etoiics  at  the  different  places  vfhere  the  troops  miut  pasa,  if  titfj 
attempt  penetrating  the  mountains." 

Near  Eiibinson'a  Bridge,  in  this  ricinlty,  about  two  nila 
from  Peeksklll,  WasbiugtoD  chose  a  place  where  troops  shonU 
\k'  stationed  to  eoFcr  the  south  entrance  into  the  mountains;  ud 
iiero,  afterwards,  was  estabU^ed  an  important  military  dirpul 
called  Continental  Village. 

On  (he  same  day  (I'itU),  ho  wrote  to  General  Lee,  inclnsii^;* 
copy  of  resolutions  just  received  from  Congress,  respecting  leria 
for  the  new  army,  showing  the  impartanco  of  immediately  hepa- 
ning  the  recruiting  service.  If  no  commissioners  arrired  fan 
Rhode  I.sland,  he  was  to  appoint  the  officers  recommended  to  lU 
Stale  by  General  Greene.  "  I  cannot  conclude,"  adds  be,  "  ■ilfc 
out  reminding  you  of  the  military  and -other  stores  about  ymr 
etieampment,  and  at  >'ortbcasllc,  and  to  press  tho  Koioral  tt 
them  above  Crolon  Bridge,  or  such  other  places  of  evaaritj  » 
yon  may  think  proper.  General  Howe,  having  leDl  iM  part  d 
his  force  to  Jersey  yet,  makes  the  measure  moTB  ne«eanry,  a*  hi 
may  turn  hia  views  another  way,  and  attompt  their  destruMioD. " 

It  was  evidently  Washington's  desire  that  Lee  ahooU  }•"•' 
biuiaelf,  as  soon  as  possible,  beyond  the  Croton,  where  he  wonl- 
be  safe  from  surprise,  and  iit  hand  to  throw  his  troops  promplI.< 
across  lUo  Hudaou,  ahoald  the  Jerseys  be  invaded. 

Having  maid  sJi  &es»  ww^e^*  i«A  ■a.\i»si^txa«ita,  Wuhii^ 
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placed  Heath  in  the  general  commaQd  of  the  Highlands,  with 
written  instructions  to  fortify  the  passes  with  all  possible  despatch, 
and  directions  how  the  troops  were  to  be  distributed  on  both 
sides  of  the  river;  and  here  we  take  occasion  to  give  some 
personal  notice  of  this  trusty  officer. 

Heath  was  now  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  Like  many 
of  the  noted  officers  of  the  Revolution,  he  had  been  brought  up 
in  rural  life,  on  an  hereditary  farm  near  Boston ;  yet,  according 
to  his  own  account,  though  passionately  fond  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  he  had  also,  almost  from  childhood,  a  great  relish  for 
military  affairs,  and  had  studied  every  treatise  on  the  subject 
in  the  English  language,  so  that  he  considered  himself  '^  fully 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  war,  in  all  its  branches  and  duties, 
from  the  private  soldier  to  the  commander-in-chief.^' 

He  describes  himself  to  be  of  a  middling  stature,  light 
complexion,  very  corpulent  and  bald-headed,  so  that  the  French 
officers  who  served  in  America,  compared  him,  in  person,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Granby.* 

Such  was  the  officer  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  High- 
land passes,  and  encamped  at  Peekskill,  their  portal.  We  shall 
find  him  faithful  to  his  trust ;  scrupulous  in  obeying  the  letter  of 
his  instructions;  but  sturdy  and  punctilious  in  resisting  any 
undue  assumption  of  authority. 

*  Heath's  Memoirs. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

AFPAIH  OX  UIKE  CHAMPLAnc^OATn  AT  TICOSCDBIIOaA — ABrOU>*S  FUmLU 
— MILITART  rnEPARATIOX!!  OP  SIR  OUT  CABLSTON  AT  ST.  JOICCS— XAUTKAL 
EmX)l'XTKIt;^— OALUiXT  COXIHTCT  OP  ARXOLD  AXD  WATP.SBI7KT— CABLKTOS 
IX    MKVKHrtKlX     OP   CBUW3C    POIXT — IIU     RITITRX    TU     CANADA   AXD  WI5TEB 

During  hid  brief  and  buRj  sojourn  at  Peekskill,  Washington 
received  important  intelligence  from  the  Northern  army;  es- 
pecially that  part  of  it  on  Lake  Champkin,  under  the  commaBd 
of  General  Gates.  A  nlight  retrospect  of  affairs  in  that  quarter 
is  [)roper,  before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  eventful  campaign  in 
the  Jerseys. 

The  preparations  for  the  defence  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
nautical  service  on  the  lake,  liad  met  with  difficulties  at  ererj 
step.  At  length,  by  the  middle  of  August,  a  small  flotilla  was 
eoiiipletcd,  composed  of  a  sloop  and  schooner  each  of  twelve  guc3 
(^«ix  and  four  pounders),  two  schooners  mounting  eight  guns  each, 
and  five  gondolas,  each  of  three  guns.  The  flotilla  was  subse- 
quently augmented,  and  the  command  given  by  Gates  to  Arnold, 
in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  Washington ;  who  had  a  higli 
opinion  of  that  officer's  energy  intrepidity,  and  fertility  in  ex 
pcdienta. 


■»•      T 
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Sit  Guy  CarletOD,  in  the  mean  time,  was  strainiDg  every  nerve 
for  thci  approaching  conflict.  The  successes  of  the  British  forces 
on  the  seaboard,  had  excited  the  zealous  rivalry  of  the  forces  in 
Canada.  The  commanders,  newly  arrived,  were  fearful  the  war 
might  be  brought  to  a  close,  before  they  could  have  an  oppor- 
tonity  to  share  in  the  glory.  Hence  the  ardor  with  which  they 
encountered  and  vanquished  obstacles  which  might  otherwise 
have  appeared  insuperable.  Vessels  were  brought  from  England 
in  pieces  and  put  together  at  St  Johns,  boats  of  various  kinds 
and  aiies  were  transported  over  land,  or  dragged  up  the  rapids  of 
the  SoreL  The  soldiers  shared  with  the  seamen  in  the  toil. 
The  Canadian  farmers,  also,  were  taken  from  their  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  compelled  to  aid  in  these,  to  them,  unprofitable 
labors.  Sir  Ouy  was  full  of  hope  and  ardor.  Should  he  get  the 
command  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  would  be  at  his  mercy ;  before  winter  set  in  he  might 
gaiif  possession  of  Albany.  He  would  then  be  able  to  co-operate 
with  General  Howe  in  severing  and  subduing  the  northern  and 
aoathem  provinces,  and  bringing  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  tri- 
umphant close. 

In  despite  of  every  exertion,  three  months  elapsed  before 
hiB  armament  was  completed.  Winter  was  fast  approaching. 
Sefore  it  arrived,  the  success  of  his  brilliant  plan  required  that  he 
should  fight  his  way  across  Lake  Champlain ;  carry  the  strong 
posts  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga ;  traverse  Lake  George, 
and  pursue  a  long  and  dangerous  march  through  a  wild  and  rug- 
^d  country,  beset  with  forests  and  morasses,  to  Albany.  That 
^as  the  first  post  to  the  southward  where  he  expected  to  find  rest 
and  winter  quarters  for  his  troops.* 

•  Civil  War  in  America,  voL  \.  p.  ^\^. 
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Bj  tb«  Bootk  of  October,  between  twentr  and  thirty  sail 
vere  mA^u  ani  readj  for  aecioD.  The  flag^ihip  (tbe  Inflexible) 
mooBted  ei^iecn  twelre-po«Adcrs ;  tbe  rest  weee  gunboats,  a 
gondola  and  a  flat-bottomed  tcbkI  called  a  radeao,  and  named 
the  Tkwnderrr:  camring  a  battery  of  six  twenty-foar  and  twelre 
saz-poandera.  becidea  hovitaenw  The  gvnboats  mounted  brass 
fieldpiecea  and  hovitaen.  Seren  hundred  seamen  narigated  the 
fleet ;  two  himdred  of  them  were  rolanteers  from  the  transports. 
The  gims  were  worked  by  detachments  from  the  corps  of  artil- 
lery. In  a  word,  aecording  to  British  aeconnts,  **  no  equipment 
of  the  kind  was  erer  better  appointed  or  more  amply  famished 
with  erery  kind  of  prorision  necessary  for  the  intended  serrice."  * 

Captain  Pringle  cocdocted  the  armament,  hot  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton  was  too  full  of  seal,  and  too  anxious  for  the  event,  not  to  bead 
the  enterprise :  be  accordingly  took  his  station  on  the  deck  of  the 
fiag-8hip.  They  made  sail  early  in  October,  in  qnest  of  the 
American  »|uaflron,  which  was  said  to  bo  abroad  upon  the  late. 
Arnold,  however,  being  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  enemj, 
and  unwilling  to  encounter  a  superior  force  in  the  open  lake,  had 
taken  his  poet  under  cover*  of  Valcour  Island,  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  deep  channel,  or  strait  between  that  island  and  the  main- 
land. His  force  consisted  of  three  schooners,  two  sloope,  three 
galleys  and  eight  gondolas ;  carrying  in  all  seventy  guns,  manj 
of  them  cightcen-pouudcrs. 

The  British  ships,  sweeping  past  Cumberland  Head  with  i 
fair  wind  and  flowing  sail  on  the  n^oming  of  the  11th,  had  left 
the  8outhem  end  of  Valcour  Island  a<«tem,  when  thev  dis- 
covered  Arnold's  flotilla  anchored  behind  it,  in  a  line  extend- 
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ing  aerofls  the  strait  so  as  not  to  be  outflanked.  They  im- 
mediately hauled  close  to  the  wind,  and  tried  to  beat  up  into 
the  chaDueL  The  wind,  however,  did  not  permit  the  largest 
of  them  to  enter.  Arnold  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance. He  was  on  board  of  the  galley  Congress,  and,  leaving 
the  line,  adyanced  with  two  other  galleys  and  the  schooner 
Boyal  Sarage,  to  attack  the  smaller  vessels  as  they  entered 
before  the  large  ones  could  come  up.  About  twelve  o'clock 
the  enemy's  schooner  Carleton  opened  a  brisk  fire  upon  the 
Boyal  Savage  and  the  galleys.  It  was  as  briskly  returned. 
Seeing  the  enemy's  gunboats  approaching,  the  Americans  en- 
deavored to  return  to  the  line.  In  so  doing,  the  Royal  Sav- 
age ran  aground.  Her  crew  set  her  on  fire  and  abandoned 
her.  In  about  au  hour  the  British  brought  all  their  gun- 
boats in  a  rangg  across  the  lower  part  of  the  channel,  within 
musket  shot  of  the  Americans,  the  schooner  Carleton  in  the 
advance.  They  landed,  also,  a  large  number  of  Indians  on 
the  island,  to  keep  up  a  galling  fire  from  the  shore  upon  the 
Americans  with  their  rifles.  The  action  now  became  general, 
and  was  severe  and  sanguinary.  The  Americans,  finding  them- 
selves thus  hemmed  in  by  a  superior  foroe,  fought  with  des- 
peration. Arnold  pressed  with  his  galley  into  the  hottest  of 
the  fi|^t.  The  Congress  was  hulled  several  times,  received 
seven  shots  between  wind  and  water,  was  shattered  in  mast 
and  rigging,  and  many  of  the  crew  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  ardor  of  Arnold  increased .  with  his  danger.  He  cheered 
on  his  men  by  voice  and  example,  often  pointing  the  guns 
with  his  own  hands.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  Brigadier- 
general  Waterbory,  in  the  Washington  galley,  which,  like  his 
own  vessel,  was  terribly  cut  up.    The  contest  lasted  ths^^^i^- 
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OQt  the  dmj.  Carried  ou  as  it  was  within  a  narrow  compua^ 
and  on  a  tranquil  lake,  almost  every  shot  took  effect  The 
fire  of  the  Indians  from  the  shore  was  less  deadly  than  had 
heen  expected;  but  their  whoops  and  yells,  mingling  with  the 
rattling  of  the  musketry,  and  the  thundering  of  the  cannoii, 
increased  the  horrors  of  the  scene.  Volumes  of  smoke  rose 
above  the  woody  shores,  which  echoed  with  the  nnusoal  din 
of  war,  and  for  a  time  thi:s  lovely  recess  of  a  beautiful  and 
peaceful  lake  was  reudcred  a  perfect  pandemonium. 

The  evening  drew  nigh,  yet  the  contest  was  undecided. 
Captain  Pringle,  after  a  consultation  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
called  off  the  smaller  vcsscL)  which  had  been  engaged,  and 
anchored  his  whole  8(]uadr()n  in  a  Hue  as  near  as  pcissible  to 
the  Americans,  so  an  to  prevent  their  escape ;  trusting  to 
capture  the  whole  of  them  when  the  wind  should  prove 
favorable,  so  that  he  could  bring  his  large  vessels  into  action. 

Arnold,  however,  sensible  that  with  his  inferior  and  crip- 
pled force  all  resistance  would  be  unavailing,  took  advantage 
of  a  dark  cloudy  night,  and  a  strong  north  wind ;  his  vessels 
slipped  silently  through  the  encmy^s  line  without  being  dis- 
covered, one  following  a  light  on  the  stern  of  the  other;  and 
by  daylight  they  were  out  of  sight  They  had  to  andior, 
however,  at  Schuyler ^s  Island,  about  ten  miles  up  the  lake, 
to  stop  leaks  and  make  repairs.  Two  of  the  gondolas  were 
here  sunk,  being  past  remedy.  About  noon  the  retreat  was 
resumed,  but  the  wind  had  become  adverse;  and  they  made 
little  progress.  Arnold's  galley,  the  Congress,  the  Washington 
galley  and  four  gondolas,  all  which  had  suffered  severely  in 
the  late  fight,  fell  astern  of  the  rest  of  the  squadron  in 
the  course  of  tlie  ii\^V>.    \ii  \Xi^  TSk»nivc^^  vhen  the  mm  Ufted 
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a  fog  which  had  covered  the  lake,  tbej  heheld  the  enemy 
within  a  few  miles  of  them  in  full  chase,  while  their  own 
comrades  were  nearly  out  of  sight,  making  the  best  of  their 
way  for   Crown  Point. 

It  was  now  an  anxious  trial  of  speed  and  seamanship.  Ar- 
nold, with  the  crippled  relics  of  his  squadron,  managed  by  noon 
to  get  within  a  few  leagues  of  Crown  Point,  when  they  were  over- 
taken by  the  Indexible,  the  Carleton,  and  the  schooner  Maria  of 
14  guns.  As  soon  as  they  came  up,  they  poured  in  a  tremendous 
fire.  The  Washington  galley,  already  shattered,  and  having  lost 
most  of  her  officers,  was  compelled  to  strike,  and  General  Watcr- 
bnry  and  the  crew  were  taken  prisoners.  Arnold  had  now  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  action.  For  a  long  time  he  was  engaged 
within  musket  shot  with  the  Inflexible,  and  the  two  schooners, 
vntil  his  galley  was  reduced  to  a  wreck  and  one  third  of  the  crew 
were  killed.  The  gondolas  were  nearly  in  the  same  desperate 
condition ;  yet  the  men  stood  stoutly  to  their  guns.  Seeing  resist- 
ance vain,  Arnold  determined  tliat  neither  vessels  nor  crew  should 
fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  ordered  the  gondolas  to 
ran  on  shore,  in  a  small  creek  in  the  neighborhood,  the  men  to  set 
fire  to  them  as  soon  as  they  grounded,  to  wade  on  shore  with  their 
moflkets,  and  keep  off  the  enemy  until  they  were  consumed.  He 
did  the  same  with  his  own  galley ;  remaining  on  board  of  her  until 
ahe  was  in  flames,  lest  the  enemy  should  get  possession  and  strike 
his  flag,  which  was  kept  flying  to  the  last. 

He  now  set  off  with  his  gallant  crew,  many  of  whom  were  wound- 
ed, by  a  road  through  the  woods  to  Crown  Point,  where  he  arrived 
at  night,  narrowly  escaping  an  Indian  ambush.  Two  schooners, 
two  galleys,  one  sloop  and  one  gondola,  the  remnant  which  had 
escaped  of  this  squadron,  were  at  anchor  at  tii^  PovdXt^uAQc^'^m^ 
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Walerbarj  and  moot  of  kit  aMn  arriTcd  Uiere  the  next  day  oo 
parole.  Seeing  that  ibe  place  miifft  aooii  fidl  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemj,  they  aet  fire  to  the  hoiueai  destroyed  every  thing  they 
ouuld  not  carry  away,  and  embarking  in  the  Teasela  made  aail  for 
Ticonderoga. 

The  loas  of  the  Americana  in  these  two  actions  is  sud  to  hare 
been  between  eighty  and  ninety  men ;  that  of  the  British  about 
forty.  It  is  worthy  of  mcLtion,  that  amo^g  the  young  officers 
in  Sir  Guy  Carleton's  fiquadron,  was  Edward  Pellew,  who  after- 
wards rose  to  renown  as  A^dmiral  Viscount  Exmouth  {  celebrated, 
among  other  things  for  his  victory  at  Algiers. 

The  conduct  of  Arnold  in  the^  naval  aflfairs  gained  him  nev 
laurel.-^  Ho  wus  extolled  for  the  judgment  with  which  he  chose 
his  I  km!  t  ion,  und  brought  his  vessel  h  into  action ;  for  his  masterly 
rotrcat.  and  for  the  sclf-tiacrificing  devotion  with  which  he  exposed 
himisclf  to  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  in  covering  the 
retreat  of  part  of  his  flotilla. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton  took  possession  of  the  ruined  works  at  Crovn 
Point,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  army.  He  made  serenl 
movements  by  laud  and  water,  as  if  meditating  an  attack  upon 
Ticouderoga;  pushing  strong  detachments  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake,  which  approached  within  a  small  distance  of  the  fort,  while 
one  vessel  appeared  within  cannon  shot  of  a  lower  battery,  soood- 
iiig  the  depth  of  the  channel,  until  a  few  shot  obliged  her  to  retire 
General  Gates,  in  the  mean  time,  strengthened  his  works  with 
incessant  assiduity,  aud  made  every  preparation  for  an  obstioftta 
defence.  A  strong  easterly  wind  prevented  the  enemy's  ships 
from  advancing  to  attack  the  line*,  and  gave  time  for  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  of  militia  to  the  garrison.  It  also  afforded  time 
for  Sir  Ouy  Carleton  U>coo\\iiax^<^x^  and  calculate  the  cbanoei 
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and  the  Talae  of  snccess.  The  post,  from  its  strength,  and  the 
apparent  number  and  resolution  of  the  garrison,  could  not  be 
taken  without  great  loss  of  life.  If  taken,  the  season  was  now 
too  for  adranced  to  think  of  passing  Lake  George,  and  exposing 
the  army  to  the  perils  of  a  winter  campaign  in  the  inhospitable 
and  impracticable  wilds  to  the  southward.  Ticonderoga,  too, 
could  not  be  kept  during  the  winter,  so  that  the  only  result  of 
the  capture  would  be  the  reduction  of  the  works  and  the  taking 
of  some  cannon ;  all  which  damage  the  Americans  could  reifSedy 
before  the  opening  of  the  summer  campaign.  If,  however,  the 
defence  should  be  obstinate,  the  British  army,  even  if  successful, 
might  sustain  a  loss  sufficient  to  cripple  its  operations  in  the 
ooming  year.*^ 

Thesci  and  other  prudential  reasons,  induced  Carleton  to 
gtve  up  all  attempt  upon  the  fortress  at  present;  wherefore, 
re-embarking  his  troops,  he  returned  to  St.  Johns,  and  cantoned 
them  in  Canada  lor  the  winter.  It  was  not  until  about  the  1st 
of  NoTcmber,  that  a  reconnoitring  party,  sent  out  from  Ticon- 
deroga by  General  Gates,  brought  him  back  intelligence  that 
Grown  Point  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  and  not  a  hostile 
saQ  in  ai^t.  All  apprehensions  of  an  attack  upon  Ticonderoga 
daring  the  present  year  were  at  an  end,  and  many  of  the  troops 
stationed  there  were  already  on  their  march  toward  Albany. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  news  from  the  north,  received 
by  Washington  at  PeekskilL  It  relieved  him  for  the  present 
from  all  anxiety  respecting  affairs  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  gave 
him  the  prospect  of  reinforoements  from  that  quarter. 

*  Civil  War  in  America,  voL  L  p.  214. 
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WASHTNGTON  CROSSES  THR  HUDSON — ARRIVES  AT  FORT  USE ^AFFAIIIS  AT  FORT 

WASHINOTOK— QUESTION   ABOUT   ITS    ABANDONMENT — MOVBMBNTB  OP  HOWE 
— ^TIIE   FORT   SUMMONED     TO     SURRENDER — REFTSAI.   OK     Cr>LONEL     MACAW 

THE    FORT   ATTACKED CAPTURE  OF  THE  FOKT  AND  GAItRISON COMMENTS 

OF   WASHINGTON    ON    TIIK    STATE    OF   AFFAIRS. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November,  Washington  crossed 
the  Hudson,  to  the  ferry  below  Stony  Point,  with  the  residue 
of  the  troops  destined  for  the  Jerseys.  Far  below  were  to  be 
descried  the  Phoenix,  the  Boebuck,  and  the  Tartar,  at  anchor 
in  the  broad  waters  of  Haverstraw  Bay  and  the  Tappan  Sea, 
guarding  the  lower  ferries.  The  army,  thus  shut  out  from  the 
nearer  passes,  was  slowly  winding  its  way  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  the  gap  in  the  mountains,  which  Lord  Stirling  had 
secured.  Leaving  the  troops  which  had  just  landed,  to  pursue 
the  same  route  to  the  Hackensack,  Washington,  accompanied  hy 
Colonel  Beed,  struck  a  direct  course  for  Fort  Leo,  being  anxious 
about  affairs  at  Fort  Washington.  He  arrived  there  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  found,  to  his  disappointment,  that  General  Greene 
had  taken  no  measures  for  the  evacuation  of  that  fortress ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  \ia(y.  T(i\\iioTe^<l  vl  vfith  a  part  of  Colonel  Durkee's 
regiment,  and  l\ie  T^gim^viX  qI  ^^^xi^  ^^^s^xs^.^^  ^^^  MmlI  its 
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gariflon  now  numbered  upwards  of  two  thousand  men ;  a  great  part, 
however,  were  militia.  Washington's  orders  for  its  OTacuation 
had,  in  fact,  been  discretionary,  leaving  the  execution  of  them 
to  Greene's  judgment,  ^  as  being  on  the  spot.''  The  latter  had 
differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  such  a  measure;  and 
Colonel  Magaw,  who  had  charge  of  the  fortress,  was  likewise 
confident  it  might  be  maintained. 

Colonel  Keed  was  of  opposite  counsels;  but  then  he  was 
personally  interested  in  the  safety  of  the  garrison.  It  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  Pennsylvania  troops  under  Magaw  and 
Lambert  Cadwalader ;  excepting  a  small  detachment  of  Maryland 
riflemen  commanded  by  Otho  H.  Williams.  They  were  hits 
friends  and  neighbors,  the  remnant  of  the  brave  men  who  had 
suffered  so  severely  under  Atlee  and  Smallwaod.*  The  fort  was 
now  invested  on  all  sides  but  one ;  and  the  troops  under  Howe 
which  had  been  encamped  at  Dobbs'  Ferry,  were  said  to  be 
moving  down  toward  it.  Reed's  solicitude  was  not  shared  by 
the  garrison  itself  Colonel  Magaw,  its  brave  commander,  still 
thought  it  was  in  no  immediate  danger. 

Washington  was  much  perplexed.  The  main  object  of  Howo 
was  still  a  matter  of  doubt  with  him.  He  could  not  think  that  Sir 
William  was  moving  his  whole  force  upon  that  fortress,  to  invest 
which,  a  part  would  be  sufficient  He  suspected  an  ulterior 
object,  probably  a  Southern  expedition,  as  he  was  told  a  large 
number  of  ships  were  taking  in  wood  and  water  at  New  York. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  continue  a  few  days  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, during  which  he  trusted  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
would  be  more  apparent ;  in  the  mean  time  he  would  distribute 

*    .  •  W.  B.  Reed*!  Life  of  RMd,  L  2&^ 
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Haokensaok,  where  the  troops  which  had  crossed  from  Peekskill 
were  enoamped.  It  was  nightfall  when  Washington  arrived  at 
Fort  Lee.  Greene  and  Putnam  were  over  at  the  besieged  fort- 
ress. He  threw  himself  into  a  boat,  and  had  partly  crossed  the 
river,  when  he  met  those  generals  returning.  They  informed 
him  of  the  garrison's  having  been  reinforced,  and  assured  him 
that  it  was  in  hi^  spirits,  and  capable  of  making  a  good  de- 
fence. It  was  with  difficulty,  however,  they  could  prevail  on  him 
to  return  with  them  to  the  Jersey  shore,  for  he  was  excessively 
excitedk 

Early  the  next  morning  (16th),  Magaw  made  his  dispositions 
for  the  expected  attack.  His  forces,  with  the  recent  addition, 
amounted  to  nearly  three  thousand  men.  As  the  fort  could  not 
oontain  above  a  third  of  that  number,  most  of  them  were  sta- 
tioned about  the  outworks. 

Colonel  Lambert  Cadwalader,  with  eight  hundred  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  was  posted  in  the  outer  lines,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
aoiith  of  the  fort,  the  side  menaced  by  Lord  Percy  with  sixteen 
hundred  men.  Colonel  Rawlings,  of  Maryland,  with  a  body  of 
troops,  many  of  them  riflemen,  was  stationed  by  a  three  gun  bat- 
tery, on  a  rocky,  precipitous  hill,  north  of  the  fort,  and  between 
it  and  Spyt  den  Duivel  Creek.  Colonel  Baxter,  of  Bucks  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  with  his  regiment  of  militia,  was  posted  east 
of  the  fort,  on  rough,  woody  heights,  bordering  the  Harlem  River, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  who  had  thrown  up  redoubts 
on  high  and  conunanding  ground,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  apparently  to  cover  the  crossing  and  landing  of  troops 

Sir  William  Howe  had  planned  four  simultaneous  attacks; 
one  on  the  north  by  Knyphausen,  who  was  encamped  on  the 
York  side  of  King's  Bridge,  within  cannon  shot  of  Fort  Washr 
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While  this  was  going  on  at  tho  north  of  tho  fort,  General 
Mathew,  wiUi  his  light  infantry  and  guards,  crossed  tho  Harlem 
River  in  the  flat-boats,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  re- 
doubts. 

He  made  good  his  landing,  after  being  severely  handled  by 
Baxter  and  his  men,  from  behind  rocks  and  trees,  and  the  breast- 
works thrown  up  on  tho  steep  river  bank.  A  short  contest  ensued. 
Baxter,  while  bravely  encouraging  his  men,  was  killed  by  a  Brit- 
ish offioor.  His  troops,  overpowered  by  numbers,  retreated  to  the 
fort.  Oeneral  Mathew  now  pushed  on  with  his  guards  and  light 
bfantry  to  cut  off  Cadwalader.  That  officer  had  gallantly  de- 
fisDded  the  lines  against  the  attack  of  Lord  Percy,  until  informed 
that  Colonel  Sterling  was  dropping  down  Harlem  River  in  bateaux 
to  flank  the  lines,  and  take  him  in  the  rear.  He  sent  off  a  de- 
tachment to  oppose  his  landing.  They  did  it  manfully.  About 
ninety  of  Sterling's  men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  their  boats, 
bat  he  persevered,  landed,  and  forced  his  way  up  a  steep  height, 
which  was  well  defended,  gained  the  summit,  forced  a  redoubt, 
and  took  nearly  two  hundred  prisoners.  Thus  doubly  assailed, 
Cadwalader  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  fort.  He'  was  closely 
pursued  by  Percy  with  his  English  troops  and  Hessians,  but 
turned  repeatedly  on  his  pursuers.  Thus  he  fought  his  way  to 
the  fort,  with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and  more  taken  prisoners; 
but  marking  his  track  by  the  number  of  Hessians  slain. 

The  defence  on  the  north  side  of  the  fort  was  equally  obsti- 
nate and  unsuccessful  Rawlings  with  his  Maryland  riflemen 
and  the  aid  of  the  three-gun  battery,  had  for  some  time  kept  the 
left  column  of  Hessians  and  Waldeckers  under  Knyphausen  at  bay. 
At  length  Colonel  Rahl,  with  the  right  column  of  the  division, 
having  forced  his  way  directly  up  the  north  side  of  the  steep  hill 
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at  Spyt  den  Duivel  Creek,  came  iipon  Rawlmgs'  men, 
riScs,  from  fretjucnt  discharges,  had  become  fool  aud  almtwt  t 
less,  drove  them  from  their  Btrong  post,  and  followed  llietu  u 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fort,  where  ho  waa  joiued  I 
Kn^rphauscn,  wlto  had  slowly  made  his  way  through  dense  for* 
and  OTer  felled  trees.  Here  they  took  post  behind  i 
stone  hoose,  and  sent  in  a  Rag,  with  a  second  summona  ta  mi- 


Waahington,  surrounded  by  several  of  his  officers,  had  been 
bn  anlions  spectator  of  the  battle  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hudson.  Much  of  it  was  hidden  from  him  hy  ioterreninghillr  tad 
forest;  but  the  roar  of  cannonry  from  the  vaJley  of  Uarlom  Rii 
the  sharp  and  incessant  reports  of  rifles,  and  the  smoke 
above  the  tree  tops,  told  him  of  the  spirit  with  which  tbe 
was  received  at  various  points,  and  gave  him  for  a  time  a 
that  the  defence  might  be  successful.  The  action  about  tbe 
to  the  south  lay  open  to  him,  and  could  be  distinctly  seen 
a  telescope ;  and  nothing  encouraged  him  more  than  the 
style  in  which  CadwaUder  with  an  inferior  force  utunlaincd 
position.  When  he  saw  him,  however,  assailed  in  flank,  th«  Um 
broken,  and  his  troops,  overpowered  by  numbeni,  retreating  U 
the  fort,  he  gave  up  the  gams  as  lost.  The  worst  swht  of  all, 
was  to  behold  his  men  cut  down  and  bayoneted  by  the  HwB»m 
while  bcg^ng  quarter.  It  is  said  so  completely  to  havo  oTtr<<oat 
him,  that  he  wept  "  wilh  the  tenderness  of  a  child." 

Seeing  the  flag  go  into  the  fort  from  Knyphaosen's  division, 
and  surmising  it  to  he  a  summons  to  surrender,  bo  wrota  a  Dot* 
to  Alagaw,  telling  htm  that  if  be  could  hold  out  nntil  ereniliji, 
and  the  pluce  cuuld  nut  be  maintained,  he  wnnld  cndavor  U 
bring  off  tbc  gatnwia  m  \">w>  wv^vl-    tM'>|j«i\\iQi'«»!!ti,<if  BobIoi^, 
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brave  and  daring  man,  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  note.  "  He 
ran  down  to  the  river,  jumped  into  a  small  boat,  pushed  over  the 
river,  landed  under  the  bank,  run  up  to  the  fort  and  delivered 
the  message: — came  out,  ran  and  jumped  over  the  broken 
ground,  dodging  the  Hessians,  some  of  whom  struck  at  him  with 
their  pieces  and  others  attempted  to  thrust  him  with  their  bayo- 
nets ;  escaping  through  them,  he  got  to  his  boat  and  returned  to 
Fort  Lee."  • 

Washington's  message  arrived  too  late.  ''The  fort  was  so 
crowded  by  the  garrison,  and  the  troops  which  had  retreated  into 
it,  that  it  was  difficult  to  move  about.  The  enemy,  too,  were  in 
poflseesion  of  the  little  redoubts  around,  and  -could  have  poured 
in  showers  of  shells  and  ricochet  balls  that  would  have  made 
dreadful  slaughter.''  It  was  no  longer  possible  for  Magaw  to  get 
his  troops  to  man  the  lines ;  he  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  yield 
hinuwlf  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  The  only  terms  grant- 
ed them  were,  that  the  men  should  retain  their  baggage  and  the 
officers  their  swords. 

The  sight  of  the  American  flag  hauled  down,  and  the  British 
flag  waving  in  its  place,  told  Washington  of  the  surrender.  His 
instant  care  was  for  the  safety  of  the  upper  country,  now  that  the 
lower  defences  of  the  Hudson  were  at  an  end.  Before  he  knew 
any  thing  about  the  terms  of  capitulation,  he  wrote  to  Gleneral 
Lee,  informing  him  of  the  surrender,  and  calling  his  attention  to 
the  passes  of  the  Highlands  and  those  which  lay  east  of  the 
river;  begging  him  to  have  such  measures  adopted  for  their  de- 
iGBnoe  as  his  judgment  should  suggest  to  be  necessary.  '*  I  do 
not  mean,"  added  he,  ''  to  advise  abandoning  your  present  post, 

*  Heath**  Memoln,  p.  80. 
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b«t  obIt  to  aflDtaon  mj  own  idets 

<f  i^oa*  pMKft.  and  that  jov  oumot  gire  too 

w  Uaesr  iMntT.  bj  kftring  works  erected  on  the 

fic  tkM  pwpoM^'- 
.  <^9Brted  to  rawMm^  6m  his  actiud  encamp- 
tf  Sm^nmkt      -  It  vovld  ghre  wft,"  aid  lie»  "^  the  air  of 
:  is  wo«jd  czpoae  a  ine.  fertile  coimtrj  to  thdr 
z  I  swic  aid.  uai  wt  ar«  as  secure  as  we  coold  be  in 
asLj  infr^^iBft  wiAUicr."     After  ftaxmg  tbat  he  ahoiild  deposit  his 
B.  a  piaee  faDr  as  safe,  and  more  eentral  than  Peek- 
~  A«  te  oanclroa.  light  as  we  are,  seFeral  retreats 
In  skort.  if  we  keep  a  good  look-oat,  we  are 
n.  V  oa^r    t«t  I  ibil.^  entreas  jonr  Excellency  to  enjoin  the 
t^y^^  MSrC  ax  Fon  Lee.  v>  gire  ws  tlie  quickest  intelligeDce,  if 
likt  cCngTf  aar  {laharkau-iQ  on  the  North  Rirer.**     As  to  the 
zr  .Y  F.n  Wu^izxtoiL  all  that  Lee  ofaeerred  on  the  subject 
~  i»i.  ffCKral  wkj  would  too  be  OTcr-persuaded  bj  mea 
-ifrr  r  'uirnKtt  u-  TCKir  own  ?   It  was  a  cursed  afifair/' 
Le^  *»  alh»»-.«  u>  wmh  c^  inferior  judgment,  was  principallj 
a:  ifn«<sr.  wbcij^  inineuce  with  the  commander-in-chief 
jwa»  to  LAit  €xr:Ted  tbe  jealousj  of  other  officers  of  rank    So 
i.-*:cel  TilfiiAu:..  Wa^hix^on's  aide-de-camp,  writes  on  the  ITtb, 
:.   R.'btrt  R-   Livingston  of  New  York,  *•  We  were  in  a  fair  wij 
if  nL:»hm£  the  campaign  with  credit  to  oarselvcs,  and,  I  think, 
to  ;he  dis«rraoe  of  Mr.  Howe :  and.  had  the  general  folbwed  his 
<^vi:  ,^!n!v^n.  the  garrisi^n  would  hare  been  withdrawn  immcdiate- 
]t  -av'-^n  the  enemr's  failing  down  fh>m  Dobbs*  Ferry.     But  Gen- 
cral  ureene  wa^  posltire  that  our  forces  might  at  any  time  be 
drawn  i>ff  under  the  gun>  of  Fort  Lee.     Fatal  experience  has 
eriDced  the  coniian ."  * 
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Waahingtofi's  own  comments  on  the  reduction  of  the  fort, 
mmde  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Augustine,  are  worthy  of  special 
note.  "  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair,  and  has  given  me  great 
mortification ;  as  we  have  lost,  not  only  two  thousand  men,*  that 
were  there,  but  a  good  deal  of  artillery,  and  some  of  the  best 
arms  we  had.  And  what  adds  to  my  mortification  is,  that  this 
po0t,  after  the  last  ships  went  past  it,  was  held  contrary  to  my 
wishes  and  opinion,  as  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  hazardous  one  :  but 
it  having  been  determined  on  by  a  full  council  of  general  ofiicers, 
and  a  resolution  of  Congress  having  been  received,  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  their  desire  that  the  channel  of  the  river  which  wo 
had  been  laboring  to  stop  for  a  long  time  at  that  pla6e,  might  be 
obstmoted,  if  possible ;  and  knowing  that  this  could  not  be  done, 
unless  there  were  batteries  to  protect  the  obstructions,  I  did  not 
care  to  give  an  absolute  order  for  withdrawing  the  garrison,  till  I 
could  get  round  and  see  the  situation  of  things;  and  then  it  be- 
came too  late,  as  the  place  was  invested.  Upon  the  passing  of 
the  last  ships,  I  had  given  it  as  my  opinion  to  General  Greene, 
vnder  whose  care  it  was,  that  it  would  be  best  to  evacuate  the 
place;  but,  as  the  order  was  discretionary,  and  his  opinion  dif- 
fered from  mine,  it  was  unhappily  delayed  too  long ;  to  my  great 
griet" 

The  correspondence  of  Washington  with  his  brother,  is  full 
of  gloomy  anticipations.  "  In  ten  days  from  this  date,  there  will 
not  be  above  two  thousand  men,  if  that  number,  of  the  fixed 
established  regiments  on  this  side  of  Hudson  River,  to  oppose 
Howe^s  whole  army ;  and  very  little  more  on  the  other,  to  secure 

*  The  number  of  priBonen,  as  returned  hy  Sir  William  Howe,  was  2,8  18 
of  whom  2,e07  were  privates.  They  were  marched  off  to  New  YoriL  at  mid- 
night. 
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the  eaatcm  coloDies,aDd  the  important  po^sea  leading  throaty 
Higlilandi)  to  Albsny,  and  the  country  about  tUe  lakes.  Id  d 
it  i»  iinpOBsible  for  mc,  in.  the  cnmpKas  of  a  letter,  to  g 
idea  of  our  situatioti,  of  my  difficulties,  nod  of  tbe  conetaat  per- 
plexities I  meet  with,  derived  from  the  unhappy  policy  of  sbart 
onlistmeDta,  and  delaying  them  too  lung.  Last  fall,  or  wiuter, 
before  the  army,  which  was  then  to  be  raised,  was  sot  aboat,  I 
represented  in  clear  and  eipliett  tcnna  the  evils  which  would 
arise  from  short  enlistoieDte,  the  expeuse  whioh  most  attend  I 
ralaiiig  u:i  army  every  year,  oud  the  futility  of  such  t 
when  raised;  and  if  I  bad  spoken  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  I  o 
not  have  foretold  the  evils  with  more  accuracy  than  I  did. 
the  year  since,  I  have  been  pressing  Congress  to  delay  no  t. 
engaging  men  upon  such  terms  oa  would  insure  succom,  t< 
them  that  the  looger  it  was  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  n 
prove.  Bnt  the  measure  was  not  oomiuenued  until  it  wa«J 
late  to  be  effected.  *  *  *  I  am  wearied  almost  to  ( 
with  the  retrograde  motion  of  things;  and  I  solemnly  pro 
that  a  pecuniary  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  n 
not  induce  me  to  undergo  what  I  do,  and,  adcr  all,  periiap*  ti 
lose  my  character;  as  it  is  Impossible,  under  such  a  varielj  i<i 
distresaing  circumstances,  to  conduct  matters  agreeably  ui  t 
lie  expectation." 
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With  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  the  project  of  obstructing 
the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  point,  was  at  an  end. 
Fort  Lee,  oonsequentlj,  became  useless,  and  Washington  ordered 
all  the  ammunition  and  stores  to  be  removed,  preparatory  to  its 
abandonment.  This  was  effected  with  the  whole  of  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  part  of  the  stores,  and  every  exertion  was  making  to 
hurry  off  the  remainder,  when,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
intelligence  was  brought  that  the  enemy,  with  two  hundred  boats, 
had  crossed  the  river  and  landed  a  few  miles  above.  General 
Oreene  immediately  ordered  the  garrison  under  arms,  sent  out 
troops  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  and  sent  off  an  express  to 
Waafaiitt^ii,  at  Hackensack. 
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The  enemy  liad  croBsed  tho  Iladson,  on  a  very  raiur  o 
two  diviEloDs,  one  diag«Da]1}*  upward  from  King's  Bridge,  ll 
ing  on  the  west  side,  about  eight  o'clock ;  the  other  marchtd 
tlie  east  bank,  three  or  fbur  mllefi,  and  then  croiiSL>d  I 
Bite  ehorc.     The  whole  corps,  xix  tliousAod  strong,  uM  oudera 
command  of  Lord  Comwallia,  were  laodcd,  with  their  CftBIH 
ten  o'clock,  at  n  place  oalled  Closter  Dock,  fire  or  etx  milas 
Fort  Lee,  and  under  that  line  of  lof^v  and  pcrpcodicalmr  I 
known   ae   the    Palisadci       "  Tho   seamen,"  mj-s   Sir    Wdlin  ? 
Howe,  "  distinguished    thom^Ivoa  remarkably  on  iLis  oceaaMh 
by  their  readiness  to  drag  the  cannon  up  »  very  uumw  tvad, 
(or  nearly  lialf  a  roilo  to  the  top  of  a  preciptoe,  wbnfa  tNKmdt  At 
shore  for  some  miles  on  the  west  ude."  • 

Washington  arrived  at  tho  fort  in  three  i|iutrtcri  of  aa  hoar 
Being  told  that  the  enemy  were  extending  them^lres  ttvm  tb 
country,  he  at  oqco  suit  that  they  intended  to  form  a  line  tnm 
the  Uudaou  to  the  Hackonsaek,  and  hem  the  whole  ga>ri«na  in 
between  the  Iwo  rivers.  Nothing  would  save  tt  bat  a  pnnnpl 
retreat  to  Mcurc  the  bridge  over  the  HackcnsacL  No  tunc  wu 
to  be  lost.  The  troops  sent  out  to  check  the  eoeniy  were  : 
called.  The  retreat  commenced  in  all  haste.  There  was  a  wi^ 
of  horses  and  waggons ;  a  great  i^nanllty  of  haggnge,  slorv  aai 
provision.i,  therefore,  was  abandoned.  So  was  all  the  arlilley 
esecpttug  two  tweIve-pounder>>.  Kvi-n  the  tents  went  IcA  •taoil^ 
ing,  and  camp-ketlles  on  the  fine.  With  all  their  Bfie«i]  tltvjr  dii 
not  reach  the  Hackensack  River  before  the  vaugaard  of  the  aar- 


•  Some  writers  hure  itated  fliat  Comwiili;<  crftswd  on  tin>  lUlK.  l"^- 
have  heiTD  mUW  by  a  Irtter  tt  Sir  nHliun  Have,  wliMi  p*ca  t^  ^ 
Lord  Howe,  m  « Vttec  xu  &«  ^vcnurj  of  iht  Jiiminltj,  gt«M  ^  dito  '■ 

h»Yp  Mated  (.Ae  ^OflvV  ■kVtc'q  \i  *»  ^TM  aw. 
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With  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  the  project  of  obstructing 
the  navigation  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  point,  was  at  an  end. 
Fort  Lee,  oonsequcntly,  became  useless,  and  Washington  ordered 
all  the  ammunition  and  stores  to  bo  removed,  preparatory  to  its 
abandonment.  This  was  effected  with  the  whole  of  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  part  of  the  stores,  and  every  exertion  was  making  to 
hurry  off  the  remainder,  when,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th, 
intelligence  was  brought  that  the  enemy,  with  two  hundred  boats, 
had  crossed  the  river  and  landed  a  few  miles  above.  General 
Greene  immediately  ordered  the  garrison  under  arms,  sent  out 
troops  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  and  sent  off  an  expre^is  to 
Washington;  at  Hackensack. 
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The  enemy  hml  crossed  tlio  Hudson,  on  t,  wrr  rainy  night,  la 
two  divisions,  one  diagonally  npwaril  from  King'§  Bridge,  Uui- 
iug  on  the  neat  side,  about  eight  o'clock ;  tlio  olh«r  iuRn:hed  op 
the  east  bonk,  three  or  four  uileB,  and  then  croesod  to  tbo  o^fo- 
8it«  ahore.  The  whole  corps,  six  tlioosand  strong,  ant)  tinder  tin 
command  of  Lonl  Corawallis,  were  landed,  with  their  cstuxm,  If™ 
ten  o'clock,  at  a  place  called  Clostcr  Dock,  five  or  six  miles  il 
Fort  Lee,  and  under  that  line  of  lofty  And  ^rpendienlu  c 
known  as  the  Palisades.  "  Tho  eeamoa,"  says  ! 
Howe,  "  dislinguisheJ  themselves  remarkably  on  thi»  o 
by  their  rcadiaesa  to  drag  the  caonon  up  a  vety  narrow  n 
for  nearly  half  a  mile  to  tho  tnp  of  a  precipice,  which  bounds  &» 
fihore  for  some  miles  on  the  weat  aide."* 

Washington  arrived  at  tho  fort  in  three  ijuarters  of  an  boor. 
Being  told  that  the  enemy  were  extending  themselves  aerosa  tlu 
country,  he  at  onco  saw  that  they  intended  to  form  a  \ia<t  fmu 
the  Hudson  to  the  Hsckousack,  and  hem  the  whole  gunisoD  :r> 
between  the  two  rivers.  Nothing  would  sure  it  but  a  pni: : 
retreat  to  secure  the  bridge  over  the  Ilackcnsaek.  No  tine  » 
to  he  lost.  The  troops  sent  oat  to  check  tho  enemy  werr  . 
called.  The  retreat  commenced  to  all  haste.  There  was  a  "■; 
of  horses  and  waggons  ;  a  great  quantity  of  ban;gage,  stons  i:.'. 
provisions,  therefore,  was  abandoned.  So  was  all  ihv  nriillrtt 
excepting  two  twelve-pound  era.  Even  tho  tcDte  weru  left  atajul- 
ing,  and  canjpkettles  on  the  fire.  With  all  their  ppced  they  '<  ' 
not  reach  the  Hackensack  River  before  the  vanguard  of  iW  f  ' 


"  Sonii.'  wrilCTs  h«Ve  BtRteil  (hat  Comwnllii  rrowfd  wi  &e  IfX^  T 
iuve  hppQ  muled  by  ■  letter  of  Sir  Wllliain  Bowr,  (illicit  f^tn  Um  i. 
'  Lunl  Haw«,  in  uVWiT  Wi  \t>«  SwreUTf  of  the  AdniinUij,  gb««  lb*  <£■<*  • 
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my  WM  eloM  upon  them.  Expecting  a  brush,  the  greater  part 
Imrried  oyer  the  bridge,  others  crossed  at  the  ferry,  and  some 
higher  up.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  riYer ;  but  Comwallis  stated  in  his  despatches,  that,  had  not 
the  Americans  been  apprised  of  his  approach,  he  would  have  sur- 
rounded Uiem  at  the  fort  Some  of  his  troops  that  night  occupied 
the  tents  they  had  abandoned. 

From  Haokensack,  Colonel  Grayson,  one  of  Washington's  aide» 
de-eampi  wrote  instantly,  by  his  orders,  to  General  Lee ;  inform- 
ing him  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  into  the  Jerseys,  and,  as  was 
reported,  in  great  numbers.  "His  Excellency,"  adds  Grayson, 
"  thinks  it  would  be  advisable  in  you  to  remove  the  troops  under 
your  command  on  this  side  of  the  North  River,  and  there  wait 
for  further  commands." 

Washington  himself  wrote  to  Lee  on  the  following  day  (Nov. 
2l8i).  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  he,  *'  and  the  gentlemen  about 
me  concur  in  it,  that  the  public  interest  rcc|uires  your  coming 
over  to  this  side  of  the  Hudson  with  the  Continental  troops. 
•  •  •  •  rj^liQ  enemy  is  evidently  changing  the  seat  of  war  to 
this  side  of  the  North  River,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
will  expect  the  Continental  army  to  give  them  what  support  they 
can ;  and  failing  in  that,  they  will  cease  to  depend  upon,  oi  sup- 
port a  force  from  which  no  protection  is  to  be  derived.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  at  least  an  appearance 
of  force  should  be  made,  to  keep  this  province  in  connection  with 
the  otiiera." 

In  this  moment  of  hurry  and  agitation,  Colonel  Reed,  also, 
Washington's  Jidu8  Aehat&Sy  wrote  to  Lee,  but  in  a  tone  and 
spirit  that  may  surprise  the  reader,  knowing  the  devotion  he  had 
hitherto  manifested  for  the  commander-in-chief.     After  express- 
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Tb«  encm  J  had  croi«cd  tho  Hndaoii,  on  a  rery  rainy  night,  in 
two  diriivioDfs  one  diagonal] j  npvard  from  King's  Bridge,  land- 
ing on  the  west  lide,  almnt  eight  o^clock ;  the  other  mardied  np 
the  cast  bank,  three  or  foar  mQefs  and  then  crosed  to  the  0|^m>- 
Biic  ahon?.  The  whole  eorpe,  fdx  thousand  strong,  and  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Comwallia,  were  landed,  with  their  cannon,  bj 
t4;n  o*clock,  at  a  place  called  Closter  Dock,  fire  or  six  miles  abore 
Fort  Lee,  and  under  thai  line  of  lofty  and  perpendicular  diffii 
known  as  the  Palisades.  "  Tho  seamen,^*  says  Sir  William 
Howe,  '*  distinguished  themselrcs  remarkably  on  this  occasion, 
bj  their  readiness  to  drag  the  cannon  up  a  Tery  narrow  road, 
ior  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the  top  of  a  precipice,  which  bounds  the 
shore  fur  some  miles  on  the  west  side.^*  * 

Washington  arrived  at  tho  fort  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Bering  told  that  tho  enemy  were  extending  themselres  across  the 
country,  he  at  onco  saw  that  tliey  intended  to  form  a  line  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Hackonsack,  and  hem  the  whole  garrison  in 
between  tho  two  rivers.  Nothing  would  save  it  but  a  prompt 
retreat  to  secure  the  bridge  over  the  Hackcnsack.  No  time  was 
to  be  loRt.  The  troops  sent  out  to  check  the  enemy  were  re- 
called. Tho  retreat  commenced  in  all  haste.  There  was  a  want 
of  horses  and  waggons ;  a  great  quantity  of  baggage,  stores  and 
providioHH,  therefore,  was  abandoned.  Su  was  all  the  artillery 
excepting  two  twelvc-pounderb.  Even  tho  tents  were  left  stand- 
ing, and  canip-kettles  on  the  fire.  With  all  their  speed  they  did 
not  reach  tho  Hackensack  River  before  the  vanguard  of  the  ene- 

•  Somo  writers  have  stated  that  Comwallis  crowed  on  the  18th.     They 
l««vp  )MH>n  miftlcd  by  a  letter  of  Sir  William  Howe,  which  give*  that  date. 
^>nl  Howe,  ill  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  givet  the  date  we 
*ve  rt«ted  (the  20tli),  which  U  the  true  one. 
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mj  was  close  upon  them.  Expecting  a  brush,  the  greater  part 
hurried  over  the  bridge,  others  crossed  at  the  ferry,  and  some 
higher  up.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  river ;  but  Gomwallis  stated  in  his  despatches,  that,  had  not 
the  Americans  been  apprised  of  his  approach,  he  would  have  sur- 
rounded them  at  the  fort  Some  of  his  troops  that  night  occupied 
the  tents  they  had  abandoned. 

From  Hackensack,  Colonel  Grayson,  one  of  Washington's  aides* 
de-campi  wrote  instantly,  by  his  orders,  to  Oeneral  Lee ;  inform- 
ing him  that  the  enemy  had  crossed  into  the  Jerseys,  and,  as  was 
reported,  in  greai  numbers,  *^  His  Excellency,''  adds  Grayson, 
<<  Uiinks  it  would  be  advisable  in  you  to  remove  the  troops  under 
your  command  on  this  side  of  the  North  River,  and  there  wait 
for  further  commands." 

Washington  himself  wrote  to  Lee  on  the  following  day  (Nov. 
2l0t).  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  said  he,  *'  and  the  gentlemen  about 
me  concur  in  it,  that  the  public  interest  requires  your  coming 
over  to  this  side  of  the  Hudson  with  the  Continental  troops. 
•  •  •  •  f£\^Q  enemy  is  evidently  changing  the  seat  of  war  to 
this  side  of  the  North  River,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
will  expect  the  Continental  army  to  give  them  what  support  they 
can ;  and  failing  in  that,  they  will  cease  to  depend  upon,  or  sup- 
port a  force  from  which  no  protection  b  to  be  derived.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  at  least  an  appearance 
of  force  should  be  made,  to  keep  this  province  in  connection  with 
the  others." 

In  this  moment  of  hurry  and  agitation,  Colonel  Reed,  also, 
Washington's  jidus  AchaieSf  wrote  to  Lee,  but  in  a  tone  and 
i^irit  that  may  surprise  the  reader,  knowing  the  devotion  he  had 
hitherto  manifested  for  the  oommander-in-chie£     After  express- 
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ing  the  oomnion  wiflh  that  Lee  ihovld  \m  mt  the  prmeipal 
of  action,  he  adds :  **  I  do  not  meea  to  latter  or  praiae  joa,  at 
the  ezpenae  of  aiij  other ;  hat  I  do  tliiDk  H  ia  entirely  omig  to 
jon,  that  this  armj,  and  the  liberties  of  America,  ao  &r  as  thej 
are  dependent  on  it,  are  not  entirely  eat  o£  Toa  haTO  decision, 
a  quality  often  wanting  in  minds  otherwise  Talaable,  and  I  aaeribe 
to  this  onr  eseape  from  Tork  Island,  King's  Bridge,  and  the 
Plains ;  and  I  hare  no  donbt,  had  yon  been  here,  the  garrison 
of  Mount  Washington  would  now  hsTe  composed  a  part  of  this 
army:  and  from  all  these  eircnmstanoes,  I  eonlesSi  I  do  ardently 
wish  to  see  you  remored  from  a  plaee  where  there  will  be  ss 
little  call  for  your  judgment  and  experience,  to  the  place  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  so  necessary.  Nor  am  I  singular  in  my 
opinion ;  every  gentleman  of  the  fiunily,  the  offiom  and  soldiers 
generally,  have  a  confidence  in  you.  The  enemy  constantly  in- 
quire where  you  are,  and  seem  to  be  less  confident  when  you  are 
present." 

Then  alluding  to  the  late  affair  at  Fort  Washington,  he  con* 
tinues :  "  General  Washington's  own  judgment,  seconded  by  rep- 
rcAcntations  from  us,  would,  I  believe,  have  saved  the  men,  and 
their  arms ;  but,  unluckily,  General  Greene's  judgment  was  con- 
trary. This  kept  the  generaPs  mind  in  a  state  of  suspense,  till 
the  stroke  wss  struck.  Oh,  general !  An  indecisive  mind  is  one 
of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can  befall  an  army ;  how  often 
have  I  lamented  it  this  campaign.  All  circumstances  considered, 
we  arc  in  a  very  awful  and  alarming  situation ;  one  that  requires 
the  utmost  wisdom,  and  firmness  of  mind.  As  soon  as  the  sea- 
son wil)  admit,  I  think  yourself  and  some  others,  should  go  to 
Congress,  and  form  the  plan  of  the  new  army.     •     •     *     •    j 
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muBt  conclude,  with  my  clear  and  explicit  opinion,  that  jour 
presence  is  of  the  last  importance."  * 

Well  might  Wasliington  apprehend  that  his  character  and 
conduct,  in  the  perplexities  in  which  he  was  placed,  would  be 
liable  to  be  misunderstood  bj  the  public,  when  the  firiend  of  his 
botom  could  so  misjudge  him. 

Reed  had  evidently  been  daszled  by  the  daring  spirit  and  un- 
Borupulous  policy  of  Lee,  who,  in  carrying  out  his  measures, 
heeded  but  little  the  counsels  of  others,  or  even  the  orders  of 
govehmient;  Washington's  respect  for  both,  and  the  caution 
with  which  he  hesitated  in  adopting  measures  in  opposition  to 
them,  was  stamped  by  the  bold  soldier  and  his  admirers  as  inde- 
oiftion. 

At  Hackensack  the  army  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men, 
and  they  were  dispirited  by  ill  success,  and  the  loss  of  tents  and 
baggage.  They  were  without  intrenching  tools,  in  a  flat  country, 
where  there  were  no  natural  fastnesses.  Washington  resolved, 
therefore,  to  avoid  any  attack  from  the  enemy,  though,  by  so  do- 
ing, he  must  leave  a  fine  and  fertile  region  open  to  their  ravages ; 
or  a  plentiful  storehouse,  from  which  they  would  draw  voluntary 
supplies.  A  second  move  was  necessary,  again  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  being  enclosed  between  two  rivers.  Leaving  three  regi- 
ments, therefore,  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Hackensack,  and 
serve  as  covering  parties,  he  again  decamped,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Passaic,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Newark. 

His  army,  small  as  it  was,  would  soon  be  less.  The  term  of 
enlistment  of  those  under  Oeneral  Meroer,  from  the  flying-camp, 
was  nearly  expired ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that,  disheartened 

*  Memoirs  of  Reed,  L  255. 
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■8  they  were  bj  defeats  and  lonesi  ejqioaed  lo  ineleinant  veatheri 
and  onacciistonied  to  military  hardflhipa,  lliey  would  longer  forego 
the  comforts  of  their  homes,  to  drag  oat  the  lemdae  of  a  rainous 
campaign. 

In  addition,  too,  to  the  aoperiority  of  the  ibree  that  was  fii^ 
lowing  him,  the  rivers  gave  the  enemy  fikeilities,  by  meane  of  their 
shipping,  to  throw  troops  in  his  rear.  In  this  extremity  he  east 
about  in  very  direction  for  assistance.  Colonel  Beed,  on  whom 
he  relied  as  on  a  second  self,  was  despatdied  to  Borlingtony  with 
a  letter  to  Governor  William  Livingston,  deseribing  his  hisard- 
ous  sitnatioD,  and  entreating  him  to  call  oat  a  portkm  of  the 
New  Jersey  militia;  snd  General  Mifflin  was  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia to  implore  immediate  aid  from  Congress,  and  the  local 
authorities. 

His  main  reliance  for  prompt  assistance,  however,  was  upon 
Lee.  On  the  24th  came  a  letter  from  that  general,  addressed  to 
Colonel  Reed.  Washington  opened  it,  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
do,  in  the  absence  of  that  officer,  with  letters  addressed  to  him 
on  the  business  of  the  army.  Lee  was  at  his  old  encampment  at 
Northcadtle.  He  had  no  means,  he  said,  of  crossing  at  Dobbs' 
Ferry,  and  the  round  by  King's  Ferry  would  be  eo  great,  that  he 
could  not  get  there  in  time  to  answer  any  purpose.  ^^I  have 
therefore,"  added  he,  '^  ordered  General  Heath,  who  is  close  to 
the  only  ferry  which  can  be  passed,  to  detach  two  thousand  men 
to  apprise  his  Excellency,  and  await  his  further  orders  \  a  mode 
which  I  flatter  myself  will  answer  better  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  spirit  of  the  orders,  than  should  I  move  the  corps  from  hence. 
Withdrawing  our  troops  from  hence  would  be  attended  with  some 
very  serious  consequences,  which  at  present  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate;  as  to  myself,"  adds  he,  "  I  hope  to  set  out  to-morrow." 
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A  letter  of  the  same  date  (Nov.  2dd),  from  Lee  to  James 
Bowdoin,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  council,  may  throw  some 
light  on  his  motives  for  delaying  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mimder-in-chief.  ''  Before  the  unfortunate  affair  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington,'' writes  he,  '^  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  two  armies — that 
on  the  east,  and  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  North  River — ^must 
rest  each  on  its  own  bottom ;  that  the  idea  of  detaching  and  re- 
inforcing from  one  side  to  the  other,  on  every  motion  of  the 
enemy,  was  chimerical ;  but  to  harbor  such  a  thought  in  our 
present  eiroumstanoes,  is  absolute  insanity.  In  this  invasion, 
should  the  enemy  alter  the  present  direction  of  their  operations, 
and  attempt  to  open  the  passage  of  the  Highlands,  or  enter  New 
England,  I  should  never  entertain  the  thought  of  being  succored 
by  the  western  army.  I  know  it  b  impossible.  Wo  must,  there- 
fore, depend  upon  ourselves.  To  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
I  shall  look  for  assistance.  •••••!  hope  the  cursed 
job  of  Fort  Washington  will  occasion  no  dejection :  the  place 
itself  was  of  no  value.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  we  only  act  with  common  sense,  spirit,  and  decision,  the  day 
must  be  our  own." 

In  another  letter  to  Bowdoin,  dated  on  the  following  day,  and 
enclosing  an  extract  from  Washington's  letter  of  Nov.  2l8t,  he 
writes :  *'  Indecision  bids  fair  for  tumbling  down  the  goodly  fab- 
ric of  American  freedom,  and,  with  it,  the  rights  of  mankind. 
'Twas  indecision  of  Congress  prevented  our  having  a  noble  army, 
and  on  an  excellent  footing.  'Twas  indecision  in  our  military 
councils  which  cost  us  the  garrison  of  Fort  Washington,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  must  be  fatal,  unless  remedied  in  time  by  a  con- 
trary spirit.  Enclosed  I  send  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
general,  on  which  you  will  make  your  oommentg\  and  I  hA:<7^  ^da 
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doubt  yoa  will  oonear  with  me  in  the  neeenitj  of  rwimng  imaiedi- 
mtel  J  an  mrmy  to  niTe  ni  from  perdition.  Afikin  mpjpemr  in  so  im* 
porUnt  m  crim,  thmt  I  think  the  remWeiof  the  Congren  mnat  no 
longer  too  nioel j  weigh  with  n&  We  mnot  mwe  the  oommunitj,  in 
8|nte  of  the  ordinaneee  of  the  legislmtore.  There  are  times  whoi 
we  must  conmiit  treason  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  for  the  sal 
▼ation  of  the  State.  The  present  crisis  demands  this  braye,  Tir> 
tnoos  kind  of  treason."  He  nrges  President  Bowdoin,  therefore, 
to  WMwe  all  formalities,  and  not  only  complete  the  regiments  pre- 
scribed to  the  province,  bat  to  add  four  companies  to  each  regi- 
ment. ^  We  must  not  only  hare  a  force  sufficient  to  coTcr  your 
province,  and  all  these  fertile  districts,  from  the  insults  and  irrup> 
tions  of  the  tyrant's  troops,  but  sufficient  to  drive  *em  out  of  all 
their  quarters  in  the  Jerseys,  or  all  is-  lost  *  *  *  In  the  mean* 
time,  send  up  a  formidable  body  of  militia,  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  Continental  troops,  which  I  am  ordered  to  convey  over  the 
river.  Let  your  people  be  well  supplied  with  blankets,  and  warm 
clothes,  as  I  am  determined,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  unnest  'em, 
even  in  the  dead  of  winter.  ''* 

It  is  evident  Lee  considered  Washington's  star  to  be  on  the 
decline,  and  his  own  in  the .  ascendant  The  '^  affair  of  Fort 
Washington,"  and  the  'indecision  of  the  commander-in-chief," 
were  apparently  his  watchwords. 

Oq  the  following  day  (24th),  he  writes  to  Washington  from 
Northcastle,  on  the  subject  of  removing  troops  across  the  Hud- 
son. '^  I  have  received  your  orders,  and  shall  endeavor  to  put 
them  in  execution,  but  question  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  carry 
with  me  any  considerable  number ;  not  so  much  from  a  want  of 
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Bcal  in  tho  men,  as  from  their  wretched  oondition  with  respect  to 
BhocB,  stockingR,  and  hlankets,  which  the  present  bad  weather 
renders  more  intolerable.  I  sent  Heath  orders  to  transport  two 
thousand  men  across  the  river,  apprise  the  ^neral,  and  wait  for 
further  orders ;  but  that  great  man  (as  I  mi/i^ht  have  expected) 
intrenched  himself  within  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  and  re- 
fbaed  to  part  with  a  sinfirle  file,  though  I  undertook  to  replace 
thorn  with  a  port  of  my  own."  He  concludes  bj  showing  that, 
flo  fiur  from  hurrying  to  tho  support  of  his  commander-in-chief, 
he  was  meditating  a  side  blow  of  his  own  devising.  '^  I  should 
nuunch  this  day  with  Qlover's  brigade ;  but  have  just  received  in- 
tellii^ence  that  Rogers'  corps,  a  part  of  the  light-horse,  and 
another  brigade  lie  in  so  exposed  a  situation,  as  to  present  us  the 
fairest  opportunity  of  carrying  them  off.  If  we  succeed,  it  will 
have  a  great  effect,  and  amply  compensate  for  two  days'  delay.'' 

Scarce  had  Lee  sent  this  letter,  when  he  received  one  from 
Washini^ton,  informing  him  that  he  had  mistaken  his  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  troops  required  to  cross  the  Hudson;  it  was  his 
(Lee's)  division  that  he  wanted  to  have  over.  The  force  under 
Heath  must  remain  to  guard  the  posts  and  passes  through  the 
Hii^hlands,  the  importance  of  which  was  so  infinitely  great,  that 
there  should  not  be  the  least  possible  risk  of  losing  them.  In 
the  same  letter  Washington,  who  presumed  Lee  was  by  this  time 
at  Peekskill,  advised  him  to  take  every  precaution  to  come  by  a 
safe  route,  and  by*all  means  to  keep  between  the  enemy  and  the 
mountains,  as  he  understood  they  were  taking  measures  to  inter- 
cept his  march. 

Lee's  reply  was  still  from  Northeastle.  He  explained  that 
his  idea  of  detaching  troops  from  Heath's  division  was  merely 
for  expedition's  sake,  intending  to  replace  them  from  his  owu. 
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Tbo  want  of  carriages  and  other  oanaea  had  delajed  him.  Fran 
the  force  of  the  cncmj  remaining  in  Westchester  County,  he  did 
not  conocivc  the  number  of  them  in  the  Jerseja  to  be  near  m 
groat  as  Washin^n  vras  tanght  to  believe.  He  had  been  mik- 
ing a  sweep  of  the  country  to  clear  it  of  the  torie&  Part  of  his 
army  had  now  moved  on,  and  he  would  set  out  on  the  followiDg 
day.  Ho  concluded  with  the  assurance,  ^*  I  shall  take  care  to 
obey  your  Excellency's  orders,  in  regard  to  my  march,  as  exactly 
as  possible." 

On  the  same  day,  he  vents  his  spleen  in  a  tart  letter  to 
Heath.  *'  I  perceive/'  writes  he,  *'  that  you  have  formed  an  idea, 
that  should  Qenoral  Washington  remove  to  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, the  instructions  he  left  with  yon,  upon  a  particular  occasion, 
have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  invested  you  with  a  comnuuni 
separate  from,  and  independent  of  any  other  superiors.  *  * 
*  *  That  General  Heath  is  by  no  means  to  consider  himself 
obliged  to  obey  the  necond  in  command. '^  He  concluded  by  m- 
foriuing  him  that,  as  the  commander-in-chief  was  now  separated 
from  them,  ho  (Lee)  commanded,  of  course,  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  for  the  future  would,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

Before  receiving  this  letter.  Heath,  doubtful  whether  Wash- 
ington might  not  be  pressed,  and  desirous  of  having  his  troops 
across  the  Hudson,  had  sent  off  an  express  to  him  for  expliett 
instructions  on  that  point,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  had  kept  them 
ready  for  a  move. 

General  Georgo  Clinton,  who  was  with  him,  and  had  the  sa^ 
of  the  Hudson  at  heart,  was  in  an  agony  of  solicitude.  "We 
have  been  under  marching  orders  these  three  days  past,^'  writes 
he,  "  and  only  wait  the  directions  of  General  Washington.  Should 
they  be  to  move,  a\V^  ov^i  iivlK  Uie  river  this  season,  and,  I  fear, 
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for  ever.  (General  Lee,  four  or  five  days  ago,  had  orders  to  move 
with  his  division  across  the  river.  Instead  of  so  doing,  he  order- 
ed  Oeneral  Heath  to  march  his  men  through,  and  he  would  re- 
place them  with  so  many  of  his.  Oeneral  Heath  could  not  do  this 
consistent  with  his  instructions,  but  put  his  men  under  marching 
orders  to  wait  his  Excellency's  orders."  Honest  George  Clinton 
was  still  perplexed  and  annoyed  by  these  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings;  and  especially  with  these  incessant  retreats.  "A 
strange  way  of  cooking  business !  ^*  writes  he.  "  We  have  no  par- 
ticular accounts  yet  from  head-quarters,  but  I  am  apt  to  h€liei:e 
retreating  is  yet  fashionable,'^^ 

The  return  of  the  express  sent  to  Washington,  relieved  Clin- 
ton's anxiety  about  the  Highlands ;  reiterating  the  original  order, 
that  the  division  under  Heath  should  remain  for  the  protection 
of  the  passes. 

Washington  was  still  at  Newark  when,  on  the  27th,  he  re- 
ceived Lee's  letter  of  the  24th,  speaking  of  his  scheme  of  captur- 
ing Rogers  the  partisan.  Under  other  circumstances  it  might 
have  been  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  delay,  but  higher  interests 
were  at  stake ;  he  immediately  wrote  to  Lee  as  follows :  '^  My  for- 
mer letters  were  so  full  and  explicit,  as  to  the  necessity  of  your 
marching  as  early  as  possible,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more  on 
that  head.  I  confess  I  expected  you  would  have  been  sooner  in 
motion.  The  force  here,  when  jomed  by  yours,  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  any  great  opposition;  at  present  it  is  weak,  and  it  has 
been  more  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  weather  that  the  enemy's 
progress  has  been  checked,  than  any  resistance  we  could  make. 
They  are  now  pushing  this  way, — part  of  'em  have  passed  the 
Passaic.     Their  plan  is  not  entirely  unfolded,  but  I  shall  not  be 
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anrpHsetl  if  PhilndelpkicL  should  torn  oat  the  object  of  tbeir 
laoVGinttUl." 

Tbo  situatioa  of  the  littlo  army  was  daily  becoming  more  per- 
llouH.  In  a  council  of  war,  scvltaI  of  tbe  nieml)ms  urged  a  iwiTt 
to  JM  orris  tows,  U)  form  a  junclioD  with  tbe  troops  ezpecla.'d  ttaa 
tbe  Nortbcru  aruiy.  'Waabiiigton,  bowerer,  stiU  cherisbed  tbe 
idea  of  making  a  etand  at  Brunswick  on  tbe  Raritan,  or,  •!  ill 
events,  of  disputing  tbe  passage  of  tbe  Deluwvc ;  and  iu  tbit  is- 
Uepid  resolution  lie  was  warmly  seconded  hy  Oreeoc 

Breaking  up  liia  camp  once  more,  therefore,  he  oontinocd  i: 
retreat  towarda  New  Brunswick;  but  so  close  was  Cornwili' 
upon  biui,  tbal  bis  advance  entered  one  end  of  Newark,  ja«i  u 
tbe  American  rear-guard  had  le^  the  utber. 

From  Brunswick,  Washington  wrote  on  tbe  *29lb  tu  Willum 
Livingston,  governor  of  the  Jerseys,  requesting  blm  lu  bjuve  :■ 
boats  and  river  craft,  for   serenty  miles   olottg    tbo    DclaK:>i: 
removed  to  tbe  western  hank  out  of  tbe  reach  of  tbo  euemr,  j 
put  under  guard.     He  was  disappointed  in  bis  bope  of  ma-    - 
a  stand  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Raritan.     All    the    force  be  v"'' 
muster  at  Brunswick,  including  tbe  New  Jersey  militia,  did  : 
exceed  four  tliousond  men.    Colonel  Reed  bad  failed  ill  procur'  . 
aid  from  the  New  Jersey  legislature.     That  body,  sliiftiug  U'  i- 
placo  to  place,  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.     The  lenn  of  tb^ 
Maryland  and  New   Jersey  troops  in  the  flying   c&inp  had  ti- 
pircd.     General  Mercer  endeavored  to  detain  tbem,  rejtrewnli'. 
tbe  disgrace  of  turning  tbeir  back  upon  tbe  cause  wh«D  tbe  cik: 
was  at  hand  :  bia  rcmonfllrimces  were  fruitless.     Ad  to  tbe  i\'. 
ejivauia  levies,  tbey  deserted  m  such  numbers,  tbal  guardi  *■  • 
stationed  on  the  roads  and  ferries  to  intercept  them. 

At  this  moment  of  oare  and  perplexity,  %  letl 
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by  express,  arrived  at  head-quarters.  It  was  from  General  Lee, 
dated  from  his  camp  at  Northcastle,  to  Colonel  Reed,  and  was 
in  reply  to  the  letter  written  by  that  officer  from  Hackensack 
on  the  2l8t,  which  we  have  already  laid  before  the  reader.  Sup- 
posing that  it  related  to  official  business,  Washington  opened  it, 
and  read  as  follows : 

My  deab  Reed  : — I  received  your  most  obliging,  flattering 
letter ;  lament  with  you  that  fatal  indecision  of  mind,  which  in  war 
is  a  much  greater  disqualification  than  stupidity,  or  even  want 
of  personal  courage.  Accident  may  put  a  decisive  blunderer  in 
the  right ;  but  eternal  defeat  and  mbcarriage  must  attend  the 
man  of  the  best  parts,  if  cursed  with  indecision.  The  General 
recommends  in  so  pressing  a  manner  as  almost  to  amount  to  an 
order,  to  bring  over  the  continental  troops  under  my  command, 
which  recommendation,  or  order,  throws  me  into  the  greatest 
dilemma  from  several  considerations."  After  stating  these 
considerations,  he  adds :  '^  My  reason  for  not  having  marched 
already  is,  that  we  have  just  received  intelligence  that  Rogers' 
corps,  the  light-horse,  part  of  the  Highlanders,  and  another 
brigade,  lie  in  so  exposed  a  situation  as  to  give  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity of  being  carried.  I  should  have  attempted  it  last  night, 
but  the  rain  was  too  violent,  and  when  our  pieces  are  wet,  you 
know  our  troops  are  hors  du  combat  This  night  I  hope  will 
be  better.  ••••••!  Q^jy  ^^it  myself  for  this  busi- 
ness of  Rogers  and  company  being  over.  I  shall  then  fly  to  you ; 
for,  to  confess  a  truth,  I  really  think  our  chief  will  do  better 
with  me  than  without  me." 

A  glance  over  this  letter  sufficed  to  show  Washington  that, 
at  this  dark  moment,  when  he  most  needed  support  and  sympa- 
thy, his  character  and  military  conduct  were  the  subject  of 
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mrpriflcd  if  PhiUdelphia  ahould  tarn  out  the  object  of  their 
movomcnt." 

The  situation  of  the  little  army  waa  daily  becoming  more  per- 
ilous, lu  a  council  of  war,  soTeral  of  the  members  niged  a  move 
to  Horristown,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  troops  expected  from 
the  Northern  army.  Washington,  however,  still  cherished  the 
idea  of  making  a  stand  at  Brunswick  on  the  Raritan,  or,  at  aQ 
events,  of  disputing  the  passage  of  the  Delaware ;  and  in  this  in- 
trepid resolution  be  was  warmly  seconded  by  Greene. 

Breaking  up  his  camp  once  more,  therefore,  he  continued  his 
retreat  towards  New  Brunswick;  but  so  close  was  Comwallis 
upon  him,  that  his  advance  entered  one  end  of  Newark,  just  as 
the  American  rear-guard  had  left  the  other. 

From  Brunswick,  Washington  wrote  on  the  29th  to  William 
Liviugstou,  governor  of  the  Jerseys,  requesting  him  to  have  all 
boats  and  river  craft,  for  seventy  miles  along  the  Delaware, 
removed  to  the  western  bank  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  and 
put  under  guard.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  making 
a  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  Raritan.  All  the  force  he  could 
muster  at  Brunswick,  including  the  New  Jersey  militia,  did  not 
exceed  four  thousand  men.  Colonel  Reed  had  faaled  in  procuring 
aid  from  the  New  Jersey  legislature.  That  body,  shifting  from 
place  to  place,  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  The  term  of  the 
Maryland  and  New  Jersey  troope  in  the  flying  camp  had  ex- 
pired. General  Mercer  endeavored  to  detain  them,  representing 
the  disgrace  of  turnbg  their  back  upon  the  cause  when  the  enemy 
was  at  hand :  his  remonstrances  were  fruitless.  As  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania levies,  they  deserted  in  such  numbers,  that  guards  were 
stationed  on  the  roads  and  ferries  to  intercept  them. 

At  this  moment  of  care  and  perplexity,  a  letter,  forwarded 
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by  express,  arrived  at  head-quarters.  It  was  from  General  Lee, 
dated  from  his  camp  at  Northcastle,  to  Colonel  Reed,  and  was 
in  reply  to  the  letter  written  by  that  officer  from  Hackensack 
on  the  2l8t,  which  we  have  already  laid  before  the  reader.  Sup- 
posing that  it  related  to  official  business,  Washington  opened  it, 
and  read  as  follows : 

My  dear  Reed: — I  received  your  most  obli^ng,  flattering 
letter ;  lament  with  you  that  fatal  indecision  of  mind,  which  in  war 
is  a  much  greater  disqualification  than  stupidity,  or  even  want 
of  personal  courage.  Accident  may  put  a  decisive  blunderer  in 
the  right ;  but  eternal  defeat  and  miscarriage  must  attend  the 
man  of  the  best  parts,  if  cursed  with  indecision.  The  General 
recommends  in  so  pressing  a  manner  as  almost  to  amount  to  an 
order,  to  bring  over  the  continental  troops  under  my  command, 
which  recommendation,  or  order,  throws  me  into  the  greatest 
dilemma  from  several  considerations."  After  stating  these 
considerations,  he  adds :  *'  My  reason  for  not  having  marclicd 
already  is,  that  we  have  just  received  intelligence  that  Rogers' 
corps,  the  light-horse,  part  of  the  Highlanders,  and  another 
brigade,  lie  in  so  exposed  a  situation  as  to  give  the  fairest  oppor- 
tunity of  being  carried.  I  should  have  attempted  it  last  night, 
but  the  rain  was  too  violent,  and  when  our  pieces  are  wet,  you 
know  our  troops  are  hors  du  combat  This  night  I  hope  will 
be  better.  ••••••!  only  wait  myself  for  this  busi- 
ness of  Rogers  and  company  being  over.  I  shall  then  fly  to  you ; 
for,  to  confess  a  truth,  I  really  think  our  chief  will  do  better 
with  me  than  without  me.'' 

A  glance  over  this  letter  sufficed  to  show  Washington  that, 
at  this  dark  moment,  when  he  most  needed  support  and  sympa- 
thy, his  character  and  military  conduct  wet«  \k&  voXsp^vaN^  ^1 
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of  the  Raritan.  Washington  immediatelj  broke  down  the  end 
of  the  bridge  ucxt  the  Tillage,  and  after  nightfall  reeimied  hia 
retreat.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  river  was  fordable,  Captain 
Alexander  Hamilton  planted  his  field-pieces  on  high,  commanding 
ground,  and  opened  a  spirited  fire,  to  check  any  attempt  of  the 
enemy  to  cross. 

At  Princeton,  Washington  left  twelve  hnndred  men  in  two 
brigades,  under  Lord  Stirling  and  (General  Adam  Stephen,  to 
cover  the  country,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Stephen 
was  the  same  officer  that  had  served  as  a  colonel  under  Wash- 
ington in  the  French  war,  as  second  in  command  of  Uie 
Virginia  troops,  and  had  charge  of  Fort  Cumberland.  In 
consideration  of  hia  courage  and  military  capacity,  he  had,  in 
17G4,  been  intrusted  with  the  protection  of  the  frontier.  He 
had  recently  brought  a  detachment  of  Virginia  troops  to  the 
army,  and  received  from  Congress,  in  September,  the  commis- 
sion of  brigadier-general. 

The  harassed  army  reached  Trenton  on  the  2d  of  December. 
Washington  immediately  proceeded  to  remove  his  baggage  and 
stores  across  the  Delaware.  In  his  letters  from  this  place  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  he  gives  his  reasons  for  his  continued 
retreat.  "  Nothing  but  necessity  obliged  me  to  retire  before  the 
enemy,  and  leave  so  much  of  the  Jerseys  unprotected.  Sorry  am 
I  to  obq^rve  that  the  frequent  calls  upon  the  militia  of  this  State, 
the  want  of  exertion  in  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
and  a  fatal  supineness  and  insensibility  of  danger,  till  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  an  evil  that  was  not  only  foreseen,  but  foretold, 
have  been  the  causes  of  our  late  disgraces. 

*^  If  the  militia  of  this  State  had  stepped  forth  in  season  (and 
timely  notice  ihey  Yiad^,  n«^  uiv^l  h«Lve  \»revented  the  enemy ^s 
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oroflsiDg  the  HaokensacL  We  mi^t^  with  equal  poasibilitj  of 
Buccess,  have  made  a  stand  at  Brunswick  on  the  Karitan.  But  as 
both  these  rivers  were  fordable  in  a  variety  of  plaoesy  being  knee 
deep  only,  it  required  many  men  to  guard  the  passes,  and  these 
we  had  not'* 

In  excuse  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  they  inhabited  an  open,  agricultural  country,  where  the 
sound  of  war  had  never  been  heard.  Many  of  them  looked  upon 
the  Revolution  as  rebellion ;  others  thought  it  a  ruined  enterprise; 
the  armies  engaged  in  it  had  been  defeated  and  broken  op.  They 
beheld  the  oommander-in-chief  retreating  through  their  country 
with  a  handful  of  men,  weary,  wayworn,  dispirited;  without 
tents,  without  clothing,  many  of  them  barefooted,  exposed  to 
wintry  weather,  and  driven  from  post  to  post,  by  a  well^lad, 
well-fed,  triumphant  force,  tricked  out  in  all  the  glittering  bravery 
of  war.  Could  it  be  wondered  at,  that  peaceful  husbandmen,  see- 
ing their  quiet  fields  thus  suddenly  overrun  by  adverse  hosts,  and 
their  very  hearthstones  threatened  with  outrage,  should,  instead  of 
flying  to  arms,  seek  for  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  little  ones, 
and  the  protection  of  their  humble  means,  from  the  desolation 
which  too  often  marks  the  course  even  of  friendly  armies  ? 

Lord  Howe  and  his  brother  sought  to  profit  by  this  dismay 
and  despondency.  A  proclamation,  dated  30th  of  November,  com- 
manded all  persons  in  arms  against  his  majesty's  government,  to 
disband  and  return  home,  and  all  Congresses  to  desist  from 
treasonable  acts :  ofiering  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  should  comply 
witbia  fifty  days. 

Many  who  had  been  prominent  in  the  cause,  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  this  proclamation.     Those  who  had  most  property 
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to  lose,  were  ike  fint  to  mbmit.    The  middle  ranki  resuuned 
genenll J  rteidlint  in  tkie  time  of  triaL* 

The  fc^loving  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  fidd-offieer  in  New 
York,  dated  Dec.  Hd^  to  hie  friend  in  London,  gires  the  British 
Tiew  of  afiairs.  *^  The  rebels  continue  flying  before  oor  army. 
Lord  ComwalliB  took  the  fort  opposite  Bmnswicky  plonged  into 
Baritan  Birer,  and  Mised  the  town.  Mr.  Waahington  had 
orders  from  the  Congress  to  rally  and  defend  that  post,  but  he 
sent  them  word  he  could  not.  He  was  seen  retreating  with  two 
brigades  to  Trenton,  where  they  talk  of  resisting ;  but  such  a 
panic  has  seiied  the  rebels,  that  no  part  of  the  Jerseys  will  hold 
them,  and  I  doubt  whether  Philadelphia  itself  will  stop  their 
career.  The  Congress  have  lost  their  authority.  •  •  •  • 
They  are  in  such  constemation  that  they  know  not  what  to  do. 
The  two  Adamses  are  in  New  England;  Franklin  gone  to  France; 
Lynch  has  lost  his  senses ;  Rutledge  has  gone  home  disgusted ; 
Dana  is  persecuting  at  Albany,  and  Jay^s  in  the  country  playing 
as  bad  a  part ;  so  that  the  fools  have  lost  the  assistance  of  the 
knaves.  However,  should  they  embrace  the  enclosed  proclami- 
iion,  they  may  yet  escape  the  halter.  •  •  •  Honest  David 
Mathow,  the  mayor,  has  made  his  escape  from  them,  and  arrived 
hero  this  day."  f 

In  this  dark  day  of  peril  to  the  cause,  and  to  himself,  Wash- 
ington remained  firm  and  undaunted.  In  casting  about  for  some 
stronghold  whore  ho  might  make  a  desperate  stand  for  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  mountain  regions 
of  his  early  campaigns.  Oencral  Mercer  was  at  hand,  who  had 
shared  his  perils  among  these  mountains,  and  his  presence  may 

•  Gordon*!  Hitt  Am.  War,  iL  p.  129. 
t  Am.  Archirei,  6th  Seriet,  iii.  1037. 
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have  contributed  to  bring  them  to  his  mind.  "  What  think  jou/' 
said  Washington ;  "  if  wo  should  retreat  to  the  back  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  would  the  Pcnnsjlvanians  support  us  ?" 

"  If  the  lower  counties  give  up,  the  back  counties  will  do  the 
same,"  was  the  discouraging  reply. 

"  We  must  then  retire  to  Augusta  County  in  Virginia,"  said 
Washington.  "  Numbers  will  repair  to  us  for  safety,  and  we  will 
try  a  predatory  war.  If  overpowered,  we  must  cross  the  Alle- 
ganies." 

Such  was  the  indomitable  spirit,  rising  under  difficulties,  and 
buoyant  in  the  darkest  moment,  that  kept  our  tempest-tost  cause 
from  foundering. 
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N(iTwiTii«n'A!f  DiKu  the  repeztcd  and  pressing  orders  and  entrea- 
tieH  of  the  c^jmmander-in-chicf  Lee  did  not  reach  Peekskill  antil 
the  80th  of  November.  In  a  letter  of  that  date  to  Washington, 
who  had  comjflained  of  his  delay,  he  simplv  alleged  difficulties^ 
which  he  would  explain  tchen  both  had  leisure.  His  scheme  to 
entrap  Ilogcrs,  the  renegade,  had  failed';  the  old  Indian  hunter 
had  been  too  much  on  the  alert ;  he  boasted,  howeyer,  to  hare 
rendered  more  serrice  by  his  delay,  than  he  would  have  done  had 
he  moved  sooner.  His  forces  were  thereby  augmented,  so  that 
he  expected  to  enter  the  Jerseys  with  four  thousand  firm  and 
willing  men,  who  would  make  a  very  important  diversion. 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,"  added  he,  "  we  shall  pass  the 
river,  when  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  your  instructions;  but  I 
could  winh  you  would  bind  me  as  little  as  possible ;  not  from  any 
opioioUy  I  do  assure  you,  of  my  own  parts,  but  from  a  persuasion 
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that  detached  generals  cannot  have  too  great  latitude,  unless  thej 
are  very  incompetent  indeed." 

Lee  had  calculated  upon  meeting  no  further  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining men  from  HeatL  He  rode  to  that  general's  quarters  in 
the  evening,  and  was  invited  by  him  to  alight  and  take  tea.  On 
entering  the  house,  Lee  took  Heath  aside,  and  alluding  to  his 
former  refusal  to  supply  troops  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  "  in  point  of  /ato,*'  said  he, 
**  you  are  right,  but  in  point  of  policy  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I 
am  going  into  the  Jerseys  for  the  salvation  of  America ;  I  wish 
to  take  with  me  a  larger  force  than  I  now  have,  and  request  you 
to  order  two  thousand  of  your  men  to  march  with  me." 

Heath  answered  that  he  could  not  spare  that  number.  He 
was  then  asked  to  order  one  thousand;  to  which  he  replied,  that 
the  business  might  be  as  well  brought  to  a  point  at  onco — ^that 
not  a  single  man  should  march  from  the  post  by  his  order. 
«  Then,"  exclaimed  Lee,  '*  I  will  order  them  myself."  "  That 
makes  a  wide  difference,"  rejoined  Heath.  '*  You  are  my  senior, 
but  I  have  received  positive  written  instructions  from  him  who  is 
superior  to  us  both,  and  I  will  not  myself  break  those  orders." 
In  proof  of  his  words,  Heath  produced  the  recent  letter  received 
from  Washington,  repeating  his  former  orders  that  no  troops 
should  be  removed  from  that  post  Lee  glanced  over  the  letter. 
'*The  commander-in-chief  is  now  at  a  distance,  and  does  not 
know  what  is  necessary  here  so  well  as  I  do."  He  asked  a  sight 
of  the  return  book  of  the  division.  It  was  brought  by  Major 
Huntington,  the  deputy  adjutant-general.  Lee  ran  his  eye  over 
it,  and  chose  two  regiments.  "  You  will  order  them  to  march 
early  to-morrow  morning  to  join  me,"  said  he  to  the  major. 
Heath|  mflUng  with   the  pride  of  military  law,  turned  to  thA 
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major  with  an  air  of  authority.  ''larae  audi  orders  at  jonr 
peril  1  "  exclaimed  he :  then  addressing  Lee,  ^  Sir,"  sud  he,  **  if 
you  eome  to  this  post,  and  mean  to  iasae  orders  here  which  will 
break  the  posiiiTo  ones  I  hare  rcoeired,  I  pray  yon  do  it  com- 
pletely yourself,  and  through  your  own  deputy  adjutant-general 
who  is  present,  and  not  draw  me  or  any  of  my  family  in  as  part* 
ners  in  the  guilt." 

**  It  is  right,''  said  Lee ;  '*  Colonel  Scammel,  do  you  issue  the 
order."  It  was  done  accordingly ;  but  Heath's  punctilious  scru- 
ples were  not  yet  satisfied.  '*  I  have  one  more  request  to  make, 
sir,"  said  he  to  Lee,  '*  and  that  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
give  mo  a  certificate  that  you  exercise  command  at  this  post,  and 
order  from  it  these  rcgimentt}." 

Lee  hesitated  to  comply,  but  George  Clinton,  who  was  pres- 
ent, told  him  he  could  not  refuse  a  request  so  reasonable.  He 
accordingly  wrote,  "  For  the  satisfaction  of  General  Heath,  and 
at  his  request,  I  do  certify  that  I  am  commanding  officer,  at  this 
present  writing,  in  this  post,  aod  that  I  have,  in  that  capacity, 
ordered  Presoott's  and  TVyllis's  regiments  to  march." 

Heath's  military  punctilio  was  satisfied,  and  he  smoothed  his 
ruffled  plumes.  Early  the  next  morning  the  regiments  moved 
from  their  cantonments  ready  to  embark,  when  Leo  again  rode 
up  to  his  door.  "  Upon  further  consideration,"  said  he,  '*  I  have 
concluded  not  to  take  the  two  regiments  with  me — you  may  or^ 
der  them  to  return  to  their  former  post." 

"  This  conduct  of  General  Lee,"  adds  Heath  in  his  memoirs, 
"  appeared  not  a  little  extraordinary,  and  one  is  almost  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  it  He  had  been  a  soldier  from  his  youth,  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  service  in  all  its  branches,  but  was  rather 
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obstinate  in  his  temper,  and  could  scarcely  brook  being  crossed 
in  any  thing  in  the  line  of  hia  profession. "  * 

It  was  not  until  the  4th  of  December,  that  Lee  crossed  the 
Hudson  and  began  a  laggard  march,  though  aware  of  the  immi- 
nent peril  of  Washington  and  his  army — ^how  different  from  the 
celerity  of  his  movements  in  his  expedition  to  the  South  I 

In  the  mean  time,  Washington,  who  was  at  Trenton,  had  pro- 
fited by  a  delay  of  the  enemy  at  Brunswick,  and  removed  most 
of  the  stores  and  baggage  of  the  army  across  the  Delaware ;  and. 
being  reinforced  by  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia, 
procured  by  Mifflin,  prepared  to  face  about,  and  march  back  to 
Princeton  with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  fit  for  service,  there  to  be 
governed  by  circumstances,  and  the  movements  of  General  Lee. 
Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  December  he  sent  about  twelve  hun- 
dred men  in  the  advance,  to  reinforce  Lord  Stirliu|r,  and  the  next 
day  set  off  himself  with  the  residue. 

''  The  general  has  gone  forward  to  Princeton,"  writes  Colonel 
Beed,  "  where  there  are  about  three  thousand  men,  with  which,  I 
fear,  he  will  not  be  able  to  make  any  stand."  f 

While  on  the  march,  Washington  received  a  letter  from 
Qreene,  who  was  at  Princeton,  informing  him  of  a  report  that 
Lee  was  "  at  the  heels  of  the  enemy."  '^  I  should  think,"  adds 
Greene,  ^*  he  had  better  keep  on  the  flanks  than  the  rear,  unless 
it  were  possible  to  concert  an  attack  at  the  same  instant  of  time 
in  front  and  rear.  *  *  *  I  think  General  Lee  must  be  con- 
fined within  the  lines  of  some  general  plan,  or  else  his  operations 
will  be  independent  of  yours.  His  own  troops,  General  St. 
Glair's,  and  the  militia,  must  form  a  respectable  army." 

*  The  above  Keoe  is  given  almost  literally  from  General  Heath's  Mmqsc&cv 
t  Beed  to  tiie  President  of  Congress. 
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Lee  had  no  idea  of  coDforming  to  a  geDeral  plan ;  he  had  an 
iudepeudent  plan  of  his  own,  and  was  at  that  moment  at  Pomp- 
ton,  indulging  speoulations  on  military  greatnefls,  and  the  lament- 
able want  of  it  in  his  American  oontemporaries.  In  a  letter 
from  that  place  to  (Jovemor  Cooke  of  Rhode  Island,  he  imparts 
his  notions  on  the  subject  ^  Theorj  joined  to  practice,  or  a 
heayen-bom  genius,  can  alone,  constitute  a  general  As  to  the 
latter,  God  Almighty  indulges  the  modem  world  very  rarely 
with  the  spectacle ;  and  I  do  not  know,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
that  he  has  been  more  profuse  of  this  ethereal  spirit  to  the 
Americans,  than  to  other  nations." 

While  Lee  was  thus  loitering  and  speculating,  Comwallis, 
knowing  how  far  he  was  in  the  rear,  and  how  weak  was  the  situa^ 
tion  of  Washington's  army,  and  being  himself  strongly  reinforced, 
made  a  forced  march  from  Brunswick,  and  was  within  two  miles 
of  Princeton.  Stirling,  to  avoid  being  surrounded,  immediately 
set  out  with  two  brigades  for  Trenton.  Washington,  too,  receiv- 
ing  intelligence  by  express  of  these  moyements,  hastened  back  to 
that  place,  and  caused  boats  to  be  collected  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  stores  and  troops  transported  across  the  Delaware.  He 
himself  crossed  with  the  rear-guard  on  Sunday  morning,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  about  a  mile  from  the  river;  causing  the  boats  to 
be  destroyed,  and  troops  to  be  posted  opposite  the  fords.  He 
was  conscious,  however,  as  he  said,  that  with  his  small  force  he 
could  make  no  great  opposition,  should  the  enemy  bring  boats 
with  them.     Fortunately  they  did  not  come  thus  provided. 

The  rear-guard,  says  an  American  account,  had  barely  crossed 
the  river,  when  Lord  Comwallis  "  came  marching  down  with  all 
the  pomp  of  war,  in  great  expectation  of  getting  boats,  and  imme- 
diately porsuing.^^     ^ot  qjuah^Xa  \m  Vs^d  there  or  elsewhere  j 
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for  Washington  had  oanaed  the  boats,  for  an  extent  of  seventy 
miles  up  and  down  the  river,  to  be  secured  on  the  right  bank. 
His  lordship  was  effectually  brought  to  a  stand.  He  made  some 
moves  with  two  oolomns,  as  if  he  would  cross  the  Delaware 
above  and  below,  either  to  push  on  to  Philadelphia,  or  to  entrap 
Washington  in  the  acute  angle  made  by  the  bend  of  the  river 
opposite  Bordentown.  An  able  disposition  of  American  troops 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  and  of  a  number  of  galleys  below, 
discouraged  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  Comwallis,  therefore,  gave 
up  the  pursuit,  distributed  the  German  troops  in  cantonments 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  stationed  his  main  force  at 
Brunswick,  trusting  to  be  able  before  long  to  cross  the  Delaware 
on  the  ica 

On  the  8th,  Washington  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress : 
"  There  is  not  a  mementos  time  to  be  lost  in  assembling  such  a 
force  as  can  be  collected,  as  the  object  of  the  enemy  cannot  now 
be  doubted  in  the  smallest  degree.  Indeed,  I  shall  be  out  in  my 
conjecture,  for  it  is  only  conjecture,  if  the  lat«  embarkation  at 
New  York  is  not  for  Delaware  Biver,  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
under  General  Howe,  who,  I  am  informed  from  good  authority, 
is  with  the  British  troops,  and  his  whole  force  upon  this  route.  I 
have  no  certain  intelligence  of  General  Lee,  although  I  have  sent 
expresses  to  him,  and  lately  a  Colonel  Humpton,  to  bring  me 
some  accurate  accounts  of  his  situation.  I  last  night  despatched 
another  gentleman  to  him  (Major  Hoops),  desiring  he  would 
hasten  his  march  to  the  Delaware,  on  which  I  would  provide 
boats  near  a  place  called  Alexandria,  for  the  transportation  of 
his  troops.     I  cannot  account  for  the  slowness  of  his  march." 

In  further  letters  to  Lee,  Washington  urged  the  peril  of 
Philadelphia.     "  Do  come  on,"  writes  he  \  "  your  arrw^i  \si3K^  Vsi^ 
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fortnnHte,  mnd,  if  it  con  be  effected  vithoat  delay,  it  may  be  tbc 
mcaOH  of  preserving  a  city,  whose  loss  most  prove  of  tbe  mMt 
fatal  coDse^iucuce  lo  ibo  cause  of  America." 

Putnam  waa  noK  detacLied  to  take  cummand  of  Philadelpbia. 
and  put  it  in  aetata  of  defenco,  and  General  Mifflin  to  hais 
charge  of  ibe  manitioos  of  war  deposited  there.  By  Uieir  advice 
Congress  hastily  adjourned  on  the  12th  of  December,  to  meet 
again  on  the  20th,  at  Bultimore. 

WashtDgton's  nhole  force  at  thia  time,  was  about  fire  tboo- 
sand  five  hundred  men ;  one  thousand  of  ihcm  Jersey  miliiia, 
fifteen  hundred  militia  from  Philadelphia,  and  a  battalion  of  firt 
hundred  of  the  German  yeomanry  of  Pennsylviuiia.  6ataa,bo*- 
evcr,  be  was  informed,  was  coming  on  with  seven  regiHwnta  de- 
tached, by  Schuyler  from  the  Korthern  department ;  miiferotd 
by  these,  and  tbe  troops  under  Lee,  he  hoped  to  be  able  lo  it 
tempt  a  stroke  upou  the  enemy's  forces,  which  lay  a  good  dfsl 
scattered,  and  to  all  appcaranDex,  in  a  glate  of  security.  "  A 
lucky  blow  in  tbia  quarter,"  writes  lie,  "  would  be  fatal  to  than, 
and  would  most  certainly  raise  the  spirits  of  tbe  people,  whtcb 
are  quite  sunk  by  our  late  niiafortoncs."  • 

While  cheering  himself  with  these  topet^  and  trusting  to 
speedy  aid  from  Lee,  that  wayward  commander,  though  nearly 
three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  bad  received  Wasbington's  ot- 
ders  and  entreaties  to  join  him  with  all  posuble  deipatcb,  waa  M 
farther  on  bis  march  than  Morrislown,  in  the  Jeraeya;  wbarc, 
with  militia  re<:rnit9,  his  force  was  about  four  tbansand  moL  In 
a  letter  written  by  him  on  the  8th  of  December  to  a  coBuniUM 
of  Congress,  he  utys :  "  If  I  was  not  Uoght  to  think  the  arajr  vilk 
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General  WashiDgton  had  been  considerably  reinforced,  I  ahoold 
immediately  join  him ;  but  as  I  am  assured  he  is  very  strong, 
I  should  imagine  we  can  make  a  better  impression  by  beating  up 
and  harassing  their  detached  parties  in  their  rear,  for  which  pui> 
pose,  a  good  post  at  Chatham  seems  the  best  calculated.  It  is  a 
happy  distance  from  Newark,  Elizabethtown,  Woodbridge  and 
BoundbrooL  We  shall,  I  expect,  annoy,  distract,  and  conse- 
quently weaken  them  in  a  desultory  war.''  * 

On  the  same  day  he  writes  from  Chatham,  in  reply  to  Wash- 
ington's letter  by  Major  Hoops,  just  received :  *'  I  am  extremely 
shocked  to  hear  that  your  force  is  so  inadequate  to  the  necessity 
of  your  situation,  as  I  had  been  taught  to  think  you  had  been 
considerably  reinforced.  Tour  last  letters  proposing  a  plan  of 
surprises  and  forced  marches,  convinced  me  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  your  being  obliged  to  pass  the  Delaware ;  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  proposals,  I  have  put  myself  in  a  position  the 
most  convenient  to  co-operate  with  you  by  attacking  their  rear. 
I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Philadelphia  is  their  object  at 
present.  *  *  *  It  will  be  difficult,  I  am  afraid,  to  join  you ; 
but  cannot  I  do  you  more  service  by  attacking  their  rear  ?  " 

This  letter,  sent  by  a  light-horseman,  received  an  instant  reply 
from  Washington.  '^  Philadelphia,  beyond  all  question,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  enemy's  movements,  and  nothing  less  than  our  ut- 
most exertions  will  prevent  General  Howe  from  possessing  it. 
The  force  I  have  is  weak,  and  utterly  incompetent  to  that  end. 
I  must,  therefore,  entreat  you  to  push  on  with  every  possible 
succor  you  can  bring."  f 

On  the  9th,  Lee,  who  was  at  Chatham,  receives  information 
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from  Heath,  thst  three  of  the  regiflMots  deteehed  aider  Oslei 
from  the  Northern  «nn j,  hid  arriTed  from  Alhai&j  at  PednkilL 
He  ifutantly  writes  to  him  to  forward  them,  witlw«l  loaa  of  time, 
to  MorristowD :  "  I  am  in  hopes,'*  adds  he,  "^  to  reconquer  (if  I 
inay  to  ezpreaa  mjnelf )  the  Jeraeyi^  It  was  reaOj  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  before  my  arriraL*^ 

On  the  11th,  Lee  writes  to  Washington  from  Morristownr 
where  he  says  his  troops  had  been  obliged  to  halt  two  days  for 
want  of  dioea.  Ho  now  talked  of  crossing  the  great  Brunswick 
post-road,  and,  by  a  forced  nigfat^s  march,  making  his  way  to  the 
ferry  abore  Borlington,  where  boats  should  be  sent  up  from 
Philadelphia  to  rcccirc  him. 

*'  I  am  much  surprised/'  writes  Washington  in  reply,  "  that 
you  should  bo  in  any  doubt  respecting  the  route  you  should  take, 
after  the  information  you  have  received  upon  that  head.  A 
largo  number  of  boats  was  procured,  and  is  still  retained  at  Tini* 
cum,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  facilitate  your  passage  across  the 
Delaware.  I  have  so  frequently  mentioned  our  situation,  and  the 
necessity  of  your  aid,  that  it  is  painful  for  me  to  add  a  word  on 
tho  subject.  •  •  •  Congress  have  directed  Philadelphia  to 
be  defended  to  the  last  extremity.  The  fatal  consequences  that 
must  attend  its  loss,  are  but  too  obvious  to  every  one;  your 
arrival  may  be  the  means  of  saving  it'* 

In  detailing  the  close  of  General  Lee's  march,  so  extraordi- 
nary for  its  tardiness,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  memoir 
already  cited  of  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  at  that  time  a  brig- 
ade major,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  accompanying 
General  Gates,  who  had  been  detached  by  Schuyler  with  seven 
regiments  to  reinforce  Washington.  Three  of  these  regiment*, 
If  we  have  shown,  liad  &e&ceii^fA  V)kif^  ^xk^sniv  \a  Poekakill,  and 
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were  ordered  bj  Lee  to  MorriatowiL  Gates  had  embarked  with 
the  remaining  four,  and  landed  with  them  at  Esopus,  whence  he 
took  a  back  route  by  the  Delaware  and  the  Minisink. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  he  was  detained  by  a  heavj  snow 
storm,  in  a  sequestered  valley  near  the  Wallpeck  in  New  Jersey. 
Being  cut  off  from  all  information  respecting  the  adverse  ar- 
mies, he  detached  Major  Wilkinson  to  seek  Washington's  camp, 
with  a  letter,  stating  the  foroe  under  his  command,  and  inquiring 
what  route  he  should  take.  Wilkinson  crossed  the  hills  on 
horseback  to  Sussex  court-house,  took  a  guide,  and  proceeded 
down  the  country.  Washington,  he  s^on  learnt,  had  passed  the 
Delaware  several  days  before ;  the  boats,  he  was  told,  had  been 
removed  from  the  ferries,  so  that  he  would  find  some  difficulty  in 
getting  over,  but  Major-general  Lee  was  at  Morristown.  Find- 
ing such  obstacles  in  his  way  to  the  commander-in-chief,  he  de- 
termined to  seek  the  second  in  command,  and  ask  orders  from 
him  for  General  Gates.  Lee  had  decamped .  from  Morristown  on 
the  12th  of  December,  but  had  marched  no  further  than  Yeal- 
town,  barely  eight  miles  distant.  There  he  left  General  Sullivan 
with  the  troops,  while  he  took  up  his  quarters  three  miles  off,  at 
a  tavern,  at  Baskingridge.  As  there  was  not  a  British  canton- 
ment within  twenty  miles,  he  took  but  a  small  guard  for  his 
protection,  thinking  himself  perfectly  secure. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Wilkinson  arrived  at  his 
quarters.  He  was  presented  to  the  general  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and 
delivered  into  his  hands  the  letter  of  General  Gates.  Lee,  ob* 
serving  it  was  addressed  to  Washiugton,  declined  opening  it,  until 
apprised  by  Wilkinson  of  its  contents,  and  the  motives  of  h\B 
visit  He  then  broke  the  seal,  and  recommended  Wilkinson  to 
take  repose.     The  latter  lay  do¥m  on  his  blanket^  before  a^  c«q^« 
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forUbIa  fire,  among  the  officers  of  hit  nute ;  ^'  for  we  were  doI 
encambered  in  those  dsys,"  says  be,  *'  with  beds  or  beggage.** 

Lee,  natorslly  indolent,  lingered  in  bed  mntil  eight  o^docL 
He  then  came  down  in  his  usual  aloTenlj  style,  balf-dreaaed,  in  slip- 
pers and  blanket  ooat,  his  collar  open,  and  his  linen  i^parently  of 
some  days'  wear.  After  some  inquiries  about  the  campaign  in 
the  North,  he  gare  Wilkinson  a  brief  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  main  army,  which  he  condemned  in  strong  terms,  and  in 
his  usual  sarcastic  way.  He  wasted  the  morning  in  altercation 
with  some  of  the  militia,  particularly  the  Connecticut  li^t- 
horse ;  *'  several  of  whom,"  says  Wilkinson,  *'  i^iipeared  in  large, 
full-buttoned  perukes,  and  were  treated  very  irreTorently.  One 
wanted  forage,  another  his  horse  shod,  another  his  pay,  a  fourth 
provisions,  &c. ;  to  which  the  general  replied,  '  Your  wants  are 
numerous ;  but  you  have  not  mentioned  the  last, — ^you  want  to 
go  home,  and  shall  be  indulged ;  for  d —  you,  you  do  no  good 
here.' " 

Colonel  Scammel,  the  adjutant-general,  called  from  General 
Sullivan  for  orders  concerning  the  moming^s  march.  After  mu- 
sing a  moment  or  two,  Lee  asked  him  if  be  had  a  manuscript  map 
of  the  country.  It  was  produced,  and  spread  upon  a  table. 
Wilkinson  observed  Lee  trace  with  his  finger  the  route  from 
Yealtown  to  Pluckamin,  thence  to  Somerset  court-house,  and  on, 
by  Rocky  Hill,  to  Princeton;  he  then  returned  to  PluckamiD, 
and  traced  the  route  in  the  same  manner  by  Boundbrook  to 
Brunswick,  and  after  a  close  inspection  carelessly  said  to  Scam- 
mel, "  Tell  General  Sullivan  to  move  down  towards  Pluckamin ; 
that  I  will  soon  be  with  him."  This,  observes  Wilkinson,  was 
off  his  route  to  Alexandria  on  the  Delaware,  where  he  had  been 
ordered  to  cross,  and  directly  on  that  towards  Brunswick  and 
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Princeton.  He  was  convincea,  therefore,  that  Lee  meditated  an 
attack  on  the  British  post  at  the  latter  place. 

From  these  various  delays  they  did  not  sit  down  to  break- 
hst  before  ten  o'clock.  After  breakfast  Lee  sat  writing  a  reply 
to  General  Gates,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  indulged  in  sarcastic 
comments  on  the  commander-in-chief.  "  The  ingenious  manoeuvre 
of  Fort  Washington,"  writes  he,  '^  has  completely  unhinged  the 
goodly  £&bric  we  had  been  building.  There  never  was  so  d— d  a 
stroke ;  mitre  nousy  a  certain  great  man  is  most  damnably  defi- 
cient. He  has  thrown  me  into  a  situation  where  I  have  my 
choice  of  difficulties :  if  I  stay  in  this  province  I  risk  myself  and 
army;  and  if  I  do  not  stay,  the  province  is  lost  for  ever.  •  •  • 
*  *  As  to  what  relates  to  yourself,  if  you  Uiink  you  can  be  in 
time  to  aid  the  general,  I  would  have  you  by  all  means  go ;  you 
will  at  least  save  your  army,"  &c.* 

While  Lee  was  writing,  Wilkinson  was  looking  out  of  a  win- 
dow down  a  lane,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  length,  leading  from 
the  house  to  the  main  road.  Suddenly  a  party  of  British  dra- 
goons turned  a  comer  of  the  avenue  at  a  full  charge.  "  Here, 
sir,  are  the  British  cavalry  1 "  exclaimed  Wilkinson.  "  Where  ?  " 
replied  Lee,  who  had  just  signed  his  letter.  "  Around  the 
house  1 " — for  they  had  opened  file  and  surrounded  it.  "  Where 
is  the  guard  ?  d —  the  guard,  why  dont  they  fire  ?  "  Then  after 
a  momentary  pause — '^Do,  sir,  see  what  has  become  of  the 
guard." 

The  guards,  alas,  unwary  as  their  general,  and  chilled  by  the 
air  of  a  frosty  morning,  had  stacked  their  armi^  and  repaired  to 
the  south  side  of  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  sun 
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thciDBelTes,  and  were  now  chased  hj  the  dragoons  in  different 
directioD&  lu  fact,  a  tory,  who  had  Tiaitad  the  geoend  the  eren- 
ing  before,  to  complain  of  the  Ums  of  a  hone  taken  hj  the  armj, 
having  fonnd  where  Lee  was  to  lodge  and  breakfast,  had  ridden 
eighteen  miles  in  the  night  to  Brunswick  and  given  the  informa- 
tion, and  had  piloted  back  Colonel  Harconrt  with  his  dragoons.* 

Tlie  women  of  the  house  would  fiun  ha?e  concealed  Lee  in  a 
bed,  but  be  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain.  Wilkinsoo, 
according  to  his  own  aooount,  posted  himself  in  a  place  where 
only  one  person  could  approach  at  n  time,  and  there  took  his 
stand,  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  resolved  to  shoot  the  first  and  second 
assailant,  and  then  appeal  to  his  sword.  While  in  this  "  unpleas- 
ant »ituation,^'  as  ho  terms  it,  he  heard  a  voice  declare,  '^  If  the 
general  docs  not  surrender  in  five  minutes,  I  will  set  fire  to  the 
houi$e !  ^'  After  a  short  pause  the  threat  was  repeated,  with  a 
solemn  oath.  Within  two  minutes  he  heard  it  proclaimed, 
"^  Here  is  tlie  general,  he  has  surrendered." 

There  was  a  shout  of  triumph,  but  a  great  hurry  to  make 
sure  of  the  prise  before  the  army  should  arrive  to  the  rescue.  A 
trumpet  sounded  the  recall  to  the  dragoons,  who  were  chasing  the 
scattered  guards.  The  general,  bareheaded,  and  in  his  slippers 
and  blanket  coat,  was  mounted  on  Wilkinson^s  horse,  which  stood 
at  the  door,  and  the  troop  clattered  off  with  their  prisoner  to 
Brunswick.  In  three  hours  the  booming  of  cannon  in  that  direc- 
tion told  the  exultation  of  the  enemy. f  They  boasted  of  having 
taken  the  American  Palladium;  for  they  considered  Lee  the 
most  scientific  and  experienced  of  the  rebel  generals. 

On  the  departure  of  the  tro<^,  Wilkinson,  finding  the  coast 
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dear,  ventnred  from  his  stronghold,  repaired  to  the  stable, 
mounted  the  first  horse  he  oould  find,  and  rode  full  speed  in 
quest  of  General  Sullivan,  whom  he  found  under  march  toward 
Pluckamin.  He  handed  him  the  letter  to  Oates,  written  by  Lee 
the  moment  before  his  capture,  and  still  open.  Sulliran  haying 
read  it,  returned  it  to  Wilkinson,  and  advised  him  to  rejoin  Gene- 
ral Gates  without  delay :  for  his  own  part,  being  now  in  command, 
he  changed  his  route,  and  pressed  forward  to  join  the  commander- 
in-chief. 

The  loss  of  Lee  was  a  severe  shock  to  the  Americans ;  many  of 
whom,  as  we  have  shown,  looked  to  him  as  the  man  who  was  to 
rescue  them  from  their  critical,  and  well-nigh  desperate  situa- 
tion. With  their  regrets,  however,  were  mingled  painful  doubts, 
caused  by  his  delay  in  obeying  the  repeated  summons  of  his 
commander-in-chief,  when  the  latter  was  in  peril;  and  by  hb 
exposing  himself  so  unguardedly  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the 
enemy.  Some  at  first  suspected  that  he  had  done  so  designedly, 
and  with  collusion ;  but  this  was  soon  disproved  by  the  indignities 
attending  his  capture,  and  his  rigorous  treatment  subsequently  by 
the  British;  who  affected  to  consider  him  a  deserter,  from  his 
having  formerly  served  in  their  army. 

Wilkinson,  who  was  at  that  time  conversant  with  the  cabals 
of  the  camp,  and  apparently  in  the  confidence  of  some  of  the 
leaders,  points  out  what  he  considers  the  true  secret  of  Lee's 
conduct  His  military  reputation,  originally  very  high,  had  been 
enhanced  of  late,  by  its  being  generally  known  that  he  had  been 
opposed  to  the  occupation  of  Fort  Washington ;  while  the  fall  of 
that  fortress  and  other  misfortune^  of  the  campaign,  though 
beyond  the  control  of  the  commander-in-chief,  had  quickened  the 
discontent  which,  according  to  Wilkinson,  had  beeu  ^\i«n^ft^ 
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ag&inst  him  at  Cambridge,  and  raised  a  p^rty  agtunat  bim  b 
Congni^.  "  It  naa  conGJcntly  asserted  at  tbe  time,''  adds  be, 
"  but  is  not  worthy  of  credit,  that  a  motion  bad  been  I 
that  body  tending  lo  superaede  hint  in  the  oommand  of  4 
army.  In  this  temper  of  the  limes,  if  General  Lee  had  ■ 
pated  Oeneral  Washington  in  cutting  tlio  cordon  of  the  c 
between  New  fork  and  the  Delaware,  the  comi 
would  probably  have  been  superseded.  lu  this  case,  Lcc  < 
bavo  succeeded  him." 

Whut  an  unfortunate  change  would  it  have  been  for  1 
country  I  Lou  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  si 
sagacity,  and  much  knowledge  and  ciperienoo  in  the  art  of  *»T. 
but  he  waa  wilful  aud  uneertain  in  his  temper,  solf-indulgeDi  i 
his  habita,and  an  egoist  in  warfare;  boldly daahiog  for  a  s>ldi 
glory  rather  than  warily  acliug  for  a  country's  good.  He 
those  great  moral  (jualities  which,  in  addition  to  military  « 
inspired  such  universal  uonGdenco  in  the  wiwlnm,  r«ctiladA  a 
patriotism  of  'Washington,  enabling  him  to  direct  and  canlTo) 
legislative  bodies  as  well  as  arniieaj  to  harmoniae  the  jatriog 
pasiona  and  jealousies  of  a  wide  and  imperfect  confederacy,  tad 
to  cope  with  the  varied  exigencies  of  tbe  Itevolution, 

The  very  retreat  which  Washington  bad  juat  effected  tfarcugfa 
the  Jerseys  bore  evidence  to  hia  generalship.  Thomas  Paine, 
wlio  bad  accompanied  the  army  "  from  Furt  Lee  to  the  edge  of 
Penney  I  van  ia,"  thus  Epeaks  in  one  of  his  writings  poblisbcl  »i 
the  time :  "  With  a  handful  of  men  we  sustained  an  orderly  retreal 
for  near  an  hundred  miles,  brought  off  our  ammunition,  all  uur 
field-pieces,  the  greatest  part  of  our  stores,  aud  bad  fimr  n^tf- 
to  pasa.  KouQ  can  say  that  our  retreat  was  precipitate,  for  ^ 
Were  three  wectftm  v^r^wmoi^w^'CaM.  'Ooa  istasAr^  might  bu^ 
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time  to  oome  in.  Twice  we  marched  back  to  meet  the  enemy, 
and  remained  out  until  dark.  The  sign  of  fear  was  not  seen  in 
oar  camp;  and  had  not  some  of  the  cowardly  and  disaffected 
inhabitants  spread  false  alarms  through  the  country,  the  Jerseys 
had  never  been  ravaged.'* 

And  this  is  his  testimony  to  the  moral  qualities  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  as  evinced  in  this  time  of  perils  and  hard- 
ships. *'  Voltaire  has  remarked,  that  King  William  never  ap- 
peared to  full  advantage  but  in  difficulties  and  in  action.  The 
same  remark  may  be  made  of  General  Washington,  for  the  char- 
acter fits  him.  There  is  a  natural  firmness  in  some  minds,  which 
cannot  be  unlocked  by  trifles;  but  which,  when  unlocked,  discovers 
a  cabinet  of  fortitude;  and  I  reckon  it  among  those  kinds  of 
public  blessings  which  we  do  not  immediately  see,  that  God  hath 
blessed  him  with  uninterrupted  health,  and  given  him  a  mind  thai 
can  even  flourish  upon  care."  * 

*  Ameriean  Criii%  No.  L 
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HCCRBASBD  PAT— COLONEL  JOH!f  CADWALADER ASHITAL  OP  SULUVAX — 

— OATB8 — WlLKUfflOH— A  COUP  DB  MAI*  MBMTATKD— POnUBB  OP  AFPAIBS 
AT  TBBSfTOH— OATB8   DBCUMB8  TO  TAKE  A  PAST — Ut8  OOMiaDm  OS  WASH- 

INGTOX'i  PLANS — PRKPARATIOX8  POR  TUB  COHP  DK  MAIN CROSSINO   OF  Tf« 

DELAWARE — ATTACK    ON    TUB     KNEMT's    FORCBS  AT    TBESTON — DKATH    OF 
RAHL — HII  CHARACTBB. 

"  Bbfore  jou  receive  this  Ictter,^^  writes  Washington  to  hifl 
brother  Augustine,  *'  jou  will  undoubtedlj  have  heard  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Oeneral  Lee.  This  is  an  additional  misfortune ;  and  the 
more  vexatious,  as  it  was  by  his  own  folly  and  imprudence,  and 
without  a  view  to  effect  any  good  that  he  was  taken.  As  he  went 
to  lodge  three  miles  out  of  his  own  camp,  and  within  twenty  miles 
of  the  enemy,  a  rascally  tory  rode  in  the  night  to  give  notice  of 
it  to  the  enemy,  who  sent  a  party  of  light-hprse  that  seised  him, 
and  carried  him  off  with  every  mark  of  triumph  and  indignity/^ 
This  is  the  severest  comment  that  the  magnanimous  spirit  of 
Washington  permitted  him  to  make  on  the  conduct  and  fortunes 
of  the  man  who  would  have  supplanted  him ;  and  this  is  made  in 
his  private  correspondence  with  his  brother.  No  harsh  strictures 
on  them  appear  in  his  official  letters  to  Congress  or  the  Board  of 
War ;  nothing  bat  regret  for  his  capture,  as  a  loss  to  the  service. 
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In  the  same  letter  he  speaks  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs : 
*'  If  eyerj  nerve  is  not  strained  to  recruit  the  army  with  all  possi- 
ble expedition,  I  think  the  game  is  pretty  nearly  up.  *  *  * 
Yon  can  form  no  idea  of  the  perplexity  of  my  situation.  No 
man  I  believe  ever  had  a  greater  choice  of  evils  and  less  means 
to  extricate  himself  from  them.  However,  under  a  full  persua- 
sion of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  I  cannot  entertain  an  idea  that  it 
will  finally  sink,  though  it  may  remain  for  some  time  under  a 
cloud." 

Fortunately,  Congress,  prior  to  their  adjournment,  had  resolved 
that  "until  they  should  otherwise  order,  (General  Wadiington 
should  be  possessed  of  all  power  to  order  and  direct  all  things 
relative  to  the  department  and  to  the  operations  of  war."  Thus 
empowered,  he  proceeded  immediately  to  recruit  three  battalions 
of  artillery.  To  those  whose  terms  were  expiring,  he  promised  an 
augmentation  of  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  their  pay,  and  a  bounty 
of  ten  dollars  to  the  men  for  six  weeks*  service.  "  It  was  no  time," 
he  said,  '^  to  stand  upon  expense ;  nor  in  matters  of  self-evident 
exigency,  to  refer  to  Congress  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty  miles."  "  If  any  good  officers  will  offer  to  raise 
men  upon  continental  pay  and  establishment  in  this  quarter,  I 
shall  encourage  them  to  do  so,  and  regiment  them  when  they 
have  done  it.  It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  going  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  line  of  my  duty,  to  adopt  these  measures,  or  to  advise 
thus  freely.  A  character  to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit,  the  ines- 
timable blessings  of  liberty  at  stake,  and  a  life  devoted,  must  be 
my  excuse."* 

The  promise  of  increased  pay  and  bounties,  had  kept  together 

*  Letter  to  the  President  of  Congress. 
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for  a  time  the  disBolving  army.  The  local  militia  began  to  tun 
out  ^eely.  Colooel  John  Cadnaladcr,  a  gentleman  of  gallaal 
spirit,  and  cultivated  minu  and  manneiK,  brought  a  large  tdIus- 
tL'er  detachmeut,  well  equipped,  and  compoeed  principal];  of 
Philadelphia  troops.  Washington,  who  held  Cadwalader  in  Ugh 
esteem,  aligned  him  an  iuporlaat  etaliou  at  Bristol,  with  CoIohIj 
Reed,  who  was  Lis  intimate  friend,  as  an  aasuctate.  Tlicj  badll 
in  ebarge  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  Count  Dooop's  lies 
who  wure  cantoned  along  the  opposite  shore  from  Bordeulows  ■ 
the  Black  Horse. 

On  the  20th  of  December  arrived  General  SulliTan  ii 
with  the  troops  recently  commanded  by  the  unlucky  Lee. 
were  in  a  miserable  plight ;  destitute  of  almost  every  thing ; 
of  tbi^m  fit  only  for  the  hospital,  and  tho6e  whose  terms  i 
nearly  out,  thinking  of  nothing  but  their  discharge.  Ahnnl  four 
bandred  of  them,  who  were  Bbode  Islandcis,  were  sent  down 
under  Colonel  Hitchcock  to  reinforce  Cadwalader;  n 
styled  brigadier-general  by  courtesy,  lest  the  Continental  i 
might  object  to  act  under  his  command. 

On  the  same  day  arrived  General  Gates,  with  the  r 
of  four  regiments  from  the  Northern  army.    With  him  came  V 
kinaon.  who  now  resumed  bis  station  as  brigade-nuijor  i 
Clair's  brigade,  to  which  he  belonged.     To  bis  Memoir*  w 
indebted   for   notices  of  the   comma  nder-in-ebiet     "  When  i 
divisions  of  Sullivan   and   Gates  joined   General  Wai 
writes  Wilkinson,  "  be  found  his  numbers  increased,  yet  kts  i 
culties  were  not  sensibly  diminished  ;   ten  days  wuuld  disbud  I 
corps  and  leave  him  1,400  men,  miserably  provided  in  all  things  ' 
I  saw  him  in  that  gloomy  period  ;  dined  with  him,  and  aUeolinlf 
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marked  his  aspect ;  always  grave  and  thonghtfulf  he  appeared  at 
that  time  pensive  and  solemn  in  the  extreme." 

There  were  vivid  schemes  forming  under  that  solemn  aspect 
The  time  seemed  now  propitious  for  the  coup  de  main  which 
Washington  had  of  late  heen  meditating.  Every  thing  showed 
careless  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Howe  was  in  win- 
ter quarters  at  New  York.  His  troops  were  loosely  cantoned 
about  the  Jerseys,  from  the  Delaware  to  Brunswick,  so  that  they 
could  not  readily  be  brought  to  act  in  concert  on  a  sudden  alarm. 
The  Hessians  were  in  the  advance,  stationed  along  the  Delaware, 
facing  the  American  lines,  which  were  along  the  west  bank. 
Comwallis,  thinking  his  work  accomplished,  had  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  and  was  likewise  at  New  York,  preparing  to  embark  for 
England.  Washington  had  now  between  five  and  six  thousand 
men  fit  for  service ;  with  these  he  meditated  to  cross  the  river  at 
night,  at  different  points,  and  make  simultaneous  attacks  upon  the 
Hessian  advance  posts. 

He  calculated  upon  the  eager  support  of  his  troops,  who  were 
burning  to  revenge  the  outrages  on  their  homes  and  families,  com- 
mitted by  these  foreign  mercenaries.  They  considered  the  Hes- 
sians mere  hirelings ;  slaves  to  a  petty  despot,  fightmg  for  sordid 
pay,  and  actuated  by  no  sentiment  of  patriotism  or  honor.  They 
had  rendered  themselves  the  horror  of  the  Jerseys,  by  rapine, 
brutality,  and  heartlessness.  At  first,  their  military  discipline  had 
inspired  awe,  but  of  late  they  had  become  careless  and  unguarded, 
knowing  the  broken  and  dispirited  state  of  the  Americans,  and 
considering  them  incapable  of  any  offiensive  enterprise. 

A  brigade  of  three  Hessian  regiments,  those  of  Rahl,*  Loss- 

*  Seldom  has  a  name  of  so  few  letters  been  spelled  so  many  ways  as  that 
of  this  commander.     We  6nd  it  written  Rail  in  the  military  jomnals  before  ns; 
yet  we  adhere  to  the  one  hitherto  adopted  by\iB,«;gi^ax«ELti^  o^^xAvoS^^ssc^^ 
VOL.  n. — 19^ 
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berg,  and  Knjphsiueii,  wu  itaiioDed  mt  TrentoD.  Colonel  BaU 
had  the  command  of  the  poai  at  his  own  aolicitationv  and  in  eonae- 
qQcnc«  of  the  laurels  he  had  gained  ai  White  Plains  and  Fort 
Washington.  We  hare  before  at  joomals  of  two  Heauan  lieatcn- 
ants  and  a  corporal,  which  giro  graphic  particnlars  of  the  eolond 
and  his  post  According  to  their  representations,  he,  with  all  his 
braTerr,  was  little  fitted  for  soch  an  important  command.  He 
lacked  the  neoessarj  rigiUnee  and  forecasts 

One  of  the  lieatenants  speaks  of  him  in  a  saroastie  Toin,  and 
eridentlj  with  some  degree  of  prcjadice.  According  to  his 
aoeoant,  there  was  more  bustle  than  bosiiiess  at  the  poet.  The 
men  were  harassed  with  watches,  detachments,  and  pickets,  with- 
out purpose  and  without  end.  The  cannon  must  be  drawn  forth 
every  day  from  their  proper  places,  and  paraded  about  the  town, 
seemingly  only  to  make  a  stir  and  uproar. 

The  lieutenant  was  especially  annoyed  by  the  colonePs  passion 
for  music.  Whether  his  men  when  off  duty  were  well  or  ill  clad, 
whether  they  kept  their  muskets  clean  and  bright,  and  their  am- 
munition in  good  order,  was  of  little  moment  to  the  colonel,  he 
never  inquired  about  it ; — but  the  music  !  that  was  the  thing !  the 
hautboys — he  never  could  have  enough  of  them.  The  main  guard 
Was  at  no  great  distance  from  his  quarters,  and  the  music  could 
not  linger  there  long  enough.  There  was  a  church  close  by,  sur- 
rounded by  palings  ;  the  officer  on  guard  must  march  round  and 
round  it,  with  his  men  and  musicians,  looking,  says  the  lieutenant, 
like  a  Catholic  procession,  wanting  only  the  cross  and  the  banner, 
and  chanting  choristers. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  Rahl  was  a  boon  compan- 
ion ;  made  merry  until  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  and  then  lay  in 
bed  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.    When  the  officers  came 
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to  parade  between  ten  end  eleven  o^clock,  and  presented  them- 
Belyes  at  head-quarters,  he  was  often  in  his  bath,  and  the  guard 
must  be  kept  waiting  half  an  hour  longer.  On  parade,  too,  when 
any  other  commander  would  take  occasion  to  talk  with  his  staff 
officers  and  others  upon  duty  about  the  concerns  of  the  garrison, 
the  colonel  attended  to  nothing  but  the  music— he  was  wrapped 
up  in  it  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  testy  lieutenant. 

And  then,  according  to  the  latter,  he  took  no  precautions 
against  the  possibility  of  being  attacked.  A  yeteran  officer. 
Major  Von  Dechow,  proposed  that  some  works  should  be  thrown 
np,  where  the  cannon  might  be  placed,  ready  against  any  assault. 
"  Works  I — pooh — pooh :  " — the  colonel  made  merry  with  the 
very  idea — ^using  an  unseemly  jest,  which  we  forbear  to  quote. 
'*  An  assault  by  the  rebels !  Let  them  come  1  Well  at  them  with 
the  bayonet." 

The  yeteran  Dechow  grayely  persisted  in  his  counsel.  **  Herr 
Colonel,"  said  he,  respectfully,  'Mt  costs  almost  nothing;  if  it 
does  not  help,  it  does  not  harm."  The  pragmatical  lieutenant, 
too,  joined  in  the  adyice,  and  offered  to  undertake  the  work. 
The  joyial  colonel  only  repeated  his  joke,  went  away  laughing  at 
them  both,  and  no  works  were  thrown  up. 

The  lieutenant,  sorely  nettled,  obeeryes  sneeringly:  ''He 
belieyed  the  name  of  Bahl  more  fearful  and  redoubtable  than 
all  the  works  of  Yauban  and  Gohom,  and  that  no  rebel  would 
dare  to  encounter  it.  A  fit  man  truly  to  command  a  corps  I  and 
still  more  to  defbnd  a  place  lying  so  near  an  enemy  haying  a  hun- 
dred times  his  adyantages.  Eyery  thing  with  him  was  done 
heedlessly  and  without  forecast."  * 

•  Tagebooh  eines  Heaibchen  offioifln.-*MS. 
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Such  18  the  iceount  giren  of  tlus  brmre,  Imt  meonBdeimie  and 
liglit-bemrt«d  commmiKler ;  giTen,  hower^,  by  an  ofteer  not  of 
his  regiment  The  honest  oorporai  wlnmdj  mentioned,  who  vis 
one  of  lUhPs  own  men,  does  him  more  justice.  According  to 
his  joomsl,  rumors  that  the  Americnns  meditated  mn  attadL  had 
mroosed  the  vigilance  of  the  colonel,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  Deoein- 
her  he  had  reconnoitred  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware,  with  a  stroog 
detachment,  quite  to  Frankfort,  to  see  if  there  were  anj  move- 
ments of  the  Americans  indicative  of  an  intention  to  cross  the 
river.  He  had  returned  without  seeing  anj;  but  had  since 
caused  pickets  and  alarm  posts  to  be  stationed  every  ni^t  out- 
side the  town.* 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Trenton  at  the  time  the 
coup  de  miin  was  meditated. 

Whatever  was  to  be  done,  however,  must  be  done  quickly, 
before  the  river  was  froscn.  An  intercepted  letter  had  cod- 
vinced  Washington  of  what  he  had  before  suspected,  that  Howe 
was  only  waiting  for  that  event  to  resume  active  operations,  cross 
the  river  on  the  ice,  and  push  on  triumphantly  to  Philadelphia. 

He  communicated  his  project  to  Gates,  and  wished  him 
to  go  to  Bristol,  take  command  there,  and  co-operate  from  that 
quarter.  Gates,  however,  pleaded  ill  health,  and  requested  leave 
to  proceed  to  Philadelphia. 

The  request  may  have  surprised  Washington,  considering  Uie 
spirited  enterprise  that  was  on  foot;  but  Gatea^  as  has  before 
been  observed,  had  a  disinclination  to  serve  immediately  under 
the  commander-in-chief;  like  Lee,  he  had  a  disparaging  opinion 
of  him,  or   rather  an  impatience  of  his  supremacy.     He  had. 

^  Tagebnch  det  corporaU  Johaonet  Reaber,-^3fS. 
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moreover,  an  ulterior  object  in  view.  Having  been  disappointed 
and  chagrined,  in  finding  himself  subordinate  to  General  Schuy- 
ler in  the  Northern  campaign,  he  was  now  intent  on  making 
interest  among  the  members  of  Congress  for  an  independent 
command.  Washington  urged  that,  on  hb  waj  to  Philadelphia, 
he  would  at  least  stop  for  a  day  or  two  at  Bristol,  to  concert  a 
plan  of  operations  with  Reed  and  Cadwalader,  and  adjust  any 
little  questions  of  etiquette  and  command  that  might  arise  be- 
tween the  continental  colonels  who  had*  gone  thither  with  Lee^s 
troops  and  the  volunteer  officers  stationed  there.* 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  complied  even  with  this  request. 
According  to  Wilkinson^s  account,  he  took  quarters  at  Newtown, 
and  set  out  thence  for  Baltimore  on  the  24th  of  December,  the 
very  day  before  that  of  the  intended  coup  de  main.  He  pre- 
vailed on  Wilkinson  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Philadelphia. 
On  the  road  he  appeared  to  be  much  depressed  in  spirits ;  but  he 
relieved  himself,  like  Lee,  by  criticising  the  plans  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. "  He  frequently,"  writes  Wilkinson,  *^  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  while  Washington  was  watching  the  enemy 
above  Trenton,  they  would  construct  bateaux,  pass  the  Dela- 
ware in  his  rear,  and  take  possession  of  Philadelphia  before  he 
was  aware ;  and  that,  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  stop  Sir 
William  Howe  at  the  Delaware,  General  Washington  ought  to 

retire  to  the  south  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  there  form  an  army. 

* 

He  said  U  teas  his  intention  to  propose  this  measUre  to  Con- 
gress at  Baltimore^  and  urged  me  to  accompany  him  to  that 
place ;  but  my  duty  forbade  the  thought." 

Here  we  have  somewhat  of  a  counterpart  to  Lee's  project  of 

*  Waahiogton  to  Gates.    Gatei'i  papen. 
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•clipsiog  tbe  ecNnauidcr-iii-duflC  BTidenllj  the  two  ailitaij 
Ti-UTmitf  wbo  hmd  onee  been  ia  eooelmve  with  him  at  IfooDt 
Veroon,  ou&Bidered  the  tnineheoa  of  fwrnind  fidling  from  hk 

The  projected  atteek  upon  the  Hcanan  poito  was  to  be  threefold. 

1st  Wijihiogton  was  to  croei  the  Delaware  with  a  eoneiderable 
force,  at  Mc'Kouke/e  Ferry  (now  Taljorsrille),  aboot  nine  miks 
above  Trenton,  and  march  down  upon  that  place,  where  Rahl^s 
cantonment  comprised  a  brigade  of  fifteen  hondred  Heasians,  a 
troop  of  Britiah  light-horse,  and  a  number  of  chaaBcara. 

2d.  General  Ewing,  with  a  body  of  PennsjlTania  militia, 
WON  to  cron  at  a  ferrj  about  a  mile  below  Trenton ;  secure  the 
t)riil|ro  over  the  Aissuupink  creek,  a  stream  flowing  along  the 
Koutli  side  of  the  town,  and  cut  off  any  retreat  of  the  enemy  in 
thrit  direction. 

'M\.  General  Putnam,  with  the  troops  occupied  in  fortifying 
IMiiladtdphiu,  and  those  under  General  Cadwalader,  was  to  cross 
Ix'hiw  Burlington,  and  attack  the  lower  posts  under  Count  Do- 
nop.  The  several  divisions  were  to  cross  the  Delaware  at  night, 
ho  lis  to  be  ready  for  simultaneous  action,  by  five  o^clock  in  the 
morning. 

Hcddom  is  a  combined  plan  carried  into  full  operation. 
S}'niptoms  of  an  insurrection  in  Philadelphia,  obliged  Putnam 
to  remain  with  some  force  in  that  city ;  but  he  detached  five  or 
six  hundred  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  under  Colonel  Griffin, 
his  ndjutunt-general,  who  throw  himself  into  the  Jerseys,  to  be  at 
hand  to  co-operate  with  Cadwalader. 

A  letter  from  Washington  to  Colonel  Keed,  who  was  sta- 
tiont*d  with  Cadwalader,  shows  the  anxiety  of  his  mind,  and  his 
»UHeiousness  of  the  peril  of  the  enterprise. 
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^'Christmas  day  at  night,  ono  hour  before  day,  ift  the  time 
fixed  upon  for  our  attempt  upon  Trenton.  For  Hcaven^s  sake 
keep  this  to  yourself,  as  the  discovery  of  it  may  prove  fatal  to 
us ;  our  numbers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  being  less  than  I  had  any 
conception  of;  yet  nothing  but  necessity,  dire  necessity,  will,  nay 
must,  justify  an  attack.  Prepare,  and  in  concert  with  Griffin, 
attack  as  many  of  their  posts  as  you  possibly  can,  with  a  prospect 
of  success;  the  more  we  can  attack  at  the  same  instant,  the 
more  confusion  we  shall  spread,  and  the  greater  good  will  result 
from  it.  *  *  I  have  ordered  our  men  to  be  provided  with 
three  days'  provision  ready  cooked,  with  which,  and  their  blar. 
kcts,  they  are  to  march ;  for  if  we  are  successful,  which  .Heaven 
grant,  and  the  circumstances  favor,  we  may  push  on.  I  shall 
direct  every  ferry  and  ford  to  be  well  guarded,  and  not  a  soul 
suffered  to  pass  without  an  officer's  going  down  with  the  permit. 
Do  the  same  with  you.'' 

It  has  been  said  that  Christmas  night  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
enterprise,  because  the  Germans  are  prone  to  revel  and  carouse 
on  that  festival,  and  it  was  supposed  a  great  part  of  the  troops 
would  be  intoxicated,  and  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  confusion ; 
but  in  truth  Washington  would  have  chosen  an  earlier  day,  had 
it  been  in  his  power.  ^'We  could  not  ripen  matters  for  the 
attack  before  the  time  mentioned,"  said  he  in  his  letter  to  Reed, 
^'  so  much  out  of  sorts,  and  so  much  in  want  of  every  thing  are 
the  troops  under  Sullivan." 

Early  on  the  eventful  evening  (Dec.  25th),  the  troops  destined 
for  Washington's  part  of  the  attack,  abviut  two  thousand  four 
hundred  strong,  with  a  train  of  twenty  small  pieces,  were  pa- 
raded near  McKoukey's  Ferry,  ready  to  pass  as  soon  as  it  grew 
dark,  in  the  hope  of  being  all  on  the  othei  6\d«  Vj  \2«^^^  ^^^c^^ 
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WMhingtoa  repaired  to  Ike  gmai  mBumftmti  hj  Crfwh 
Or«ebe,  fialljTui,  li«reer.  Stcyhea,  aid  L«H  Sciili^  Giw 
WM  full  of  ardor  for  Ike  cmcrprw:   cigcr.  w  dovbc,  to  w^ 

out  tka  reoollertioB  of  Fort  Wiakiagtoii.  It  wam^  indeedf  wm 
MUCKicu  Aonent  for  alL 

We  koTe  kere  wame  cirfWMtif  w  foiiiiikfd  to  «s  kj  tke 
Meniffire  of  WilkmaoB.  Tkal  ofieer  kod  retvraed  ham  Pkiki- 
delpliia,  and  broogfat  a  letter  from  Gate*  to  Waakiagtoo.  Tkere 
WMM  ftODM  enow  on  tke  groandj  and  ke  kad  traeed  tke  nardi  of 
tbc  troops  for  the  laiit  few  milea  hj  Ike  blood  fron  tke  feet  of 
tbcMc  wboM  skoca  were  broken.  Being  direeled  to  Wadiingtoo^i 
qaartcni,  be  found  bim,  be  saja,  alone,  witk  kia  whip  in  bis  band, 
pfffrtircffl  to  luoani  liiit  honie.  '*  Wben  I  presented  tbe  letter  of 
(ifwral  (fat«!fi  to  bi:i!,  before  rcoeiring  it,  be  exclaimed  with 
Holeiuuitv, — '  What  a  time  is  tbia  to  band  me  letters !  *  I  an- 
nwiTi'd  that  I  liad  hticn  charged  with  it  by  General  Gates.  *  By 
General  Gat4.ft !  Where  im  be  ?  '  'I  left  bim  ibis  morning  in  Pbil- 
afhlphia.'  'What  was  be  doing  there ?^  'I  understood  bim 
tliat  he  waA  on  his  way  to  Congress.^  He  earnestly  repeated, 
'  On  hiH  way  to  Congreas ! '  tlicn  broke  the  •seal,  and  I  made  my 
bow,  and  joined  General  St  ('lair  on  the  bank  of  the  river. '^ 

Did  Washington  surmise  the  incipient  intrigues  and  cabalsi 
that  wf)ro  already  aiming  to  undermine  bim  ?  Had  Gates^s  eager- 
II0W4  to  pUHh  on  to  Congress,  instead  of  remaining  with  tbe  army 
in  A  nioniniit  of  daring  enterprise,  suggested  any  doubts  as  to  bis 
ohjt>(a  y  Perhaps  not.  Washington's  nature  was  too  noble  to  be 
sUMpinioun;  and  yet  ho  had  received  sufEcient  cause  to  be  dis- 
truHtful. 

Boats  buing  in  readiness,  the   troops   began  to  cross   about 

not     Tbo  weather  was  intensely  cold  \  tbe  wind  was  bigb»  tbe 
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current  strong,  and  the  river  fall  of  floating  ice.  Colonel  Glo- 
yer,  with  his  amphibious  regiment  of  Marblehead  fishermen,  was 
in  advance;  the  same  who  had  navigated  the  army  across  the 
Sound,  in  its  retreat  from  Brooklyn  on  Long  Island,  to  New 
York.  They  were  men  accustomed  to  battle  with  the  elements, 
yet  with  all  their  skill  and  experience,  the  crossing  was  difficult 
and  perilous.  Washington,  who  had  crossed  with  the  troops, 
stood  anxiously,  yet  patiently,  on  the  eastern  bank,  while  one 
precious  hour  after  another  elapsed,  until  the  transportation  of 
the  artillery  should  bo  effected.  The  night  was  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous, the  drifting  ice  drove  the  boats  out  of  their  course,  and 
threatened  them  with  destruction.  Colonel  Knox,  who  attended 
to  the  crossing  of  the  artillery,  assisted  with  his  labors,  but  still 
more  with  hb  '^  stentorian  lungs,"  giving  orders  and  directions. 

It  was  three  o^clock  before  the  artillery  was  landed,  and 
nearly  four  before  the  troops  took  up  their  line  of  march. 
Trenton  was  nine  miles  distant;  and  not  to  be  reached  before 
daylight.  To  surprise  it,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  no  making  a  retreat  without  being  discovered,  and 
harassed  in  repassing  the  river.  Beside,  the  troops  from  the 
other  points  might  have  crossed,  and  co-operation  was  essential  to 
their  safety.  Washington  resolved  to  push  forward,  and  trust  to 
Providence. 

He  formed  the  troops  into  two  columns.  The  first  he  led 
himself,  accompanied  by  Greene,  Stirling,  Mercer,  and  Stephen ; 
it  was  to  make  a  circuit  by  the  upper  or  Pennington  road,  to  the 
north  of  Trenton.  The  other  led  by  Sullivan,  and  including  the 
brigade  of  St.  Clair,  was  to  take  the  lower  river  road,  leading  to 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  SuUivan^s  column  was  to  halt  a  few 
moments  at  a  cross-road   leading  to   Howland^s  Ferry^  to  give 
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Washiagton'e  column  time  to  effect  its  circuit,  w  that  the  ■itwk 
might  bo  Bimultancous.  Oa  arriving  at  Trenton,  tiiey  wvte  U 
force  the  outci*  guarde,  aod  push  directly  into  th«  Uiwn  before 
tbo  enemy  had  time  to  form. 

The  Hessian  journals  before  us  enable  us  to  give  tkereadar 
a  glaucc  into  the  opposite  camp  on  this  eventful  uighL  Tb« 
aituatiou  of  Washington  nas  more  critical  than  he  wm  smffc 
Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  with  which  his  plan^  liaJ  been 
conducted,  Colonel  Rahl  had  received  n  warning  from  Gcnenl 
Grant,  at  Princeton,  of  the  btcnded  attack,  and  of  tliu  tct; 
time  it  was  to  bo  made,  but  stating  that  it  was  to  b«  by  a  ik- 
tacbtncDt  under  Lord  Stirling,  llahl  was  accordingly  on  tba 
alert. 

It  so  happoDod  that  about  dusk  of  this  rery  evcnbg,  wbn 
Washingtou  must  have  been  preparing  to  cross  the  P«U«art, 
there  were  alarm  guns  and  firing  at  the  Trenton  (mt|MfL 
The  whole  garrison  was  instantly  drawn  out  under  aroia,  >  ' 
Colonel  Bahl  hastened  to  the  outpost.  It  was  found  in  ay.^i- 
BiuD,  and  six  men  wounded.  A  body  of  men  hud  emerged  from  i^ 
woods,  fired  upon  the  picket,  and  imniedialely  retired.*  Ooli< ' 
Ralil,  with  two  companiea  and  a  fiold-pieoo,  marched  through  ;■ 
woods,  and  made  the  rounds  of  the  outposts,  but  eceiugaud  ho 
ing  nothing,  and  finding  all  ijuiet,  returned.  Supjusing  ihti  » 
be  the    attack  ogaimit  which   he  had  boot  wamod,  and  that  il 


■  Wbn  it  n-ns  thnt  made  (liii  attack  Upon  tba  oulpou  i-i  not  clauly  uor. 
Trtiiipd.  Tlie  Heaaiuti  HcutonuRt  wlio  poniiuwidcd  nt  tlis  picket,  My*  it  nti 
pntnA  wDt  out  bv  Wuhiiigloa,  under  cimmoiid  uf  a  i^Dpuin,  tu  raoGttuuIn, 
witb  (trict  orden  not  to  eugago,  but  if  diwovcnnl,  to  niira  iiutuitlv  m  ttlai% 
■s  pouible.  Colonel  Reed,  iii  a  lUFmoruidiim,  u;^  it  wai  sn  adTaiMa  hi^ 
rDtaming  from  tlia  Jdiwji  m  PBiuuylvaniii.— &#  Zifi  ami  Carrrm.  ttd.  Lfc 

8n. 
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was  "  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,''  he  relapsed  into  his  feeling  of 
security ;  and,  as  the  night  was  cold  and  stormy,  permitted  the 
troops  to  return  to  their  quarters  and  lay  aside  their  arms.  Thus 
the  garrison  and  its  unwary  commander  slept  in  fancied  security, 
at  the  very  time  that  Washington  and  his  troops  were  making 
their  toilsome  way  across  the  Delaware.  How  perilous  would 
have  heen  their  situation  had  their  enemy  been  more  vigilant ! 

It  began  to  hail  and  snow  as  the  troops  commenced  their 
march,  and  increased  in  violeuce  as  they  advanced,  the  storm 
driving  the  sleet  in  their  faces.  So  bitter  was  the  cold  that 
two  of  the  men  were  frozen  to  death  that  night.*  The  day  dawned 
by  the  time  Sullivan  halted  at  the  cross-road.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  storm  had  rendered  many  of  the  muskets  wet  and  useless. 
**  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  inquired  Sullivan  of  St.  Clair.  "  You 
have  nothing  for  it  but  to  push  on,  and  use  the  bayonet,"  was  the 
reply.  While  some  of  the  soldiers  were  endeavoring  to  clear 
their  muskets,  and  squibbing  off  priming,  Sullivan  despatched  an 
officer  to  apprise  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  condition  of 
their  arms.  He  came  back  half-dismayed  by  an  indignant  burst 
of  Washington,  who  ordered  him  to  return  instantly  and  tell 
General  Sullivan  to  '^  advance  and  charge." 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  when  Washington's  column  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  village.  The  storm,  which  had  rendered 
the  march  intolerable,  had  kept  every  one  within  doors,  and  the 
snow  had  deadened  the  tread  of  the  troops  and  the  rumbling  of 
the  artillery.  As  they  approached  the  village,  Washington,  who 
was  in  front,  came  to  a  man  that  was  chopping  wood  by  the  road- 
side, and  inquired,  "  Which  way  is  the  Hessian  picket?"  ^^I  don't 
know,"  was  the  surly  relpy.  "  You  may  tell,"  said  Captain  Forest 
of  the  artillery,  ^'  for  that  is  General  Wasluii^ii."     Tck^  ^ss^f^N^ 
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of  the  man  cbtrnged  in  *n  instanL.  RiUing  hia  haiula  lo  bearM. 
'*  GikI  liless  nnd  prosper  you  '.  "  cried  he.  "  The  picket  u  iu  thu 
hotuu,  Auil  the  auatry  BiAuda  near  that  tree."  * 

The  advuice  guard  was  Ivd  b;  a  bm*e  young  oSjcer,  Captaia 
William  A.  WaAliiagtori,  aecunded  by  Lieat«tiaiit  James  MomoB 
(in  after  jcars  Presitlenl  of  the  United  Slates).  They  r 
orders  to  dislodge  the  picket.  Here  happened  to  be  stotiooe 
very  lieotenant  whose  censures  of  the  negligence  of  Col 
RbU  we  haro  just  quoted.  By  his  own  account,  he  was  1 
near  being  entrapped  in  tbo  guard-house.  Hia  ectitrieB,bed 
were  not  alert  eiitiugb ;  and  bad  ho  not  stepped  out  of  the  p 
house  himaeif  and  disoorered  the  enemy,  they  would  baro  bea 
upon  him  before  bia  men  could  scramble  to  their  arms.  ''  Da 
feind  I  der  feiadl  heraas!  heraus!"  (the  enemy  I  the  enemjl 
turn  out  I  turn  out  I)  was  now  the  cry.  He  at  first,  h«  taj%, 
made  a  stand,  thinking  he  bad  a  mere  marauding  party  U 
deal  villi ;  but  seeing  heavy  battalions  at  band,  gave  way,  ami 
fullback  upon  a  company  stationed  to  sapport  the  picket  i  bal 
which  appoara  lo  hare  been  no  hotter  prepared  against  surpriw. 

By  ihin  time  the  American  artillery  was  nnliutbered  ;  Wub- 
ington  kept  beside  it,  and  tbe  column  proceeded.  The  report 
of  fire-arms  told  ibat  Sullivan  wtia  at  the  lower  end  of  llie 
town.  Colonel  Stark  led  bis  advance  guurd,  and  did  it  Id 
gallant  Btyle.  Tbe  attauka,  us  concerted,  were  eimultanccas. 
The  ontpOBta  were  driven  in;  they  retreated,  firing  from  1- 
hind  houses.  Tbe  Hessian  drums  beat  to  anus;  tbe  tmini  ' 
of  the  ligbt-horse  sounded  the  alarm;  the  whole  pluoa  wua 
an  uproar,     Sunic  of   tbe  euoroy  made  a  wild  and    uudirt^'.  ' 

*  WLlkinson'i  Ucmoirt,  voL  L  p.  139. 
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fire  from  the  windows  of  their  quarters ;  others  rushed  forth  in 
^lisorder,  and  attempted  to  form  in  the  main  street,  while  dra- 
goons hastily  mounted,  and  galloping  about,  added  to  the  confu- 
sion. Washington  advanced  with  his  column  to  the  head  of 
King  Street;  riding  beside  Captain  Forest  of  the  artillery. 
When  Forest's  battery  of  six  guns  was  opened  the  general 
kept  on  the  loft  and  advanced  with  it,  giving  directions  to  the 
fire.  His  position  was  an  exposed  one,  and  he  was  repeatedly 
entreated  to  fall  back ;  but  all  such  entreaties  were  useless,  when 
once  he  became  heated  in  action. 

The  enemy  were  training  a  couple  of  cannon  in  the  main 
street  to  form  a  battery,  which  might  have  given  the  Americans 
a  serious  check ;  but  Captain  Washington  and  Lieutenant  Mon- 
roe, with  a  part  of  the  advance  guard  rushed  forward,  drove 
the  artillerists  from  their  guns,  and  took  the  two  pieces  when 
on  the  point  of  being  fired.  Both  of  these  officers  were  wound- 
ed ;  the  captain  in  the  wrist,  the  lieutenant  in  the  shoulder. 

While  Washington  advanced  on  the  north  of  the  town, 
Sullivan  approached  on  the  west,  and  detached  Stark  to  press 
on  the  lower  or  south  end  of  the  town.  The  British  light- 
horse,  and  about  five  hundred  Hessians  and  Chasseurs,  had 
been  quartered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  Seeing  Washing- 
ton's column  pressing  in  front,  and  hearing  Stark  thundering  in 
their  rear,  they  took  headlong  flight  by  the  bridge  across  the 
Assunpink,  and  so  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  toward  Count 
Dunop's  encampment  at  Bordentown.  Had  Washington's  plan 
been  carried  into  full  efiioct,  their  retreat  would  have  been  cut 
off  by  General  Ewing ;  but  that  officer  had  been  prevented  from 
crossing  the  river  by  the  ice. 

Colonel  Bahl,  according  to  the  account  of  tbA  \\<^^\ib\iaKD^»^^^ 
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had  commanded  the  picket,  compleielj  lost  hia  head  in  the  oonfii- 
aion  of  the  BurprLic.  The  latter,  when  driTen  in  bj  the  Ameri- 
can adyanoe,  found  the  colonel  on  horseback,  endeavoring  to  rallj 
his  panic-etricken  and  disordered  men,  but  himself  sorely  bewil- 
dered. He  asked  the  lieutenant  what  was  the  force  of  the  assail- 
ants. The  latter  answered  that  he  had  seen  foor  or  five  batta- 
lions in  the  woods ;  three  of  them  had  fired  npon  him  before  be 
had  retreated — '*  but,**  added  he,  ''  there  are  other  troops  to  tlie 
right  and  left,  and  the  town  will  soon  be  surrounded.*'  The  colo- 
nel rode  in  front  of  his  troops : — ^^  Forward !  march !  advance ! 
advance !  "  cried  he.  With  some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  extrica- 
ting his  troops  from  the  town,  and  leading  them  into  an  adjacent 
orchard.  Now  was  the  time,  writes  the  lieutenant,  for  him  to 
have  pushed  for  another  place,  there  to  make  a  stand.  At  this 
critical  moment  he  might  have  done  so  with  credit,  and  without 
lotts.  The  colonel  seems  to  have  had  such  an  intention.  A  rapid 
retreat  by  the  Princeton  road  was  apparently  in  his  thoughts; 
but  he  lacked  decision.  The  idea  of  flying  before  the  rebels  was 
intolerable.  Sonic  one,  too,  exclaimed  at  the  ruinous  I068  of  leav- 
iug  all  their  baggage  to  be  plundered  by  the  enemy.  Changing 
bin  mind,  he  made  a  rash  resolve.  **■  All  who  arc  my  grenadiers, 
forward  ! ''  cried  he,  and  went  back,  writes  his  corporal,  like  s 
storm  upon  the  town.  *^  What  madness  was  this  !  "  writes  the 
critical  lieutenant.  '^  A  town  that  was  of  no  use  to  us ;  that  but 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  he  had  gladly  left ;  that  was  now 
filled  with  three  or  four  thousand  enemies,  stationed  in  houses  or 
behind  walls  and  hedges,  and  a  battery  of  six  cannon  planted  on 
the  main  street.  And  he  to  think  of  retaking  it  with  his  six  « 
«even  hundred  men  and  their  bay  one  ta !  " 

Still  he  led  his  gcenadiets  brayely  but  rashly  on,  when,  in  the 
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midst  of  his  career^  be  received  a  fatal  wound  from  a  musket  ball, 
and  fell  from  his  horcie.  His  men,  left  without  their  chief,  were 
struck  with  dismay  ^  heedless  of  the  orders  of  the  second  in  com- 
mand, they  retreated  by  the  right  up  the  banks  of  the  Assunpink, 
intending  to  escape  to  Princeton.  Washington  saw  their  design, 
and  threw  Colonel  Hand's  corps  of  Pennsylvania  riflemen  in  their 
way ;  while  a  body  of  Virginia  troops  gained  their  left.  Brought 
to  a  stand,  and  perfectly  bewildered,  Washington  thought  they 
were  forming  in  order  of  battle,  and  ordered  a  discharge  of  canis- 
ter shot  "  Sir,  they  have  struck,"  exclaimed  Forest  "  Struck ! " 
echoed  the  general.  "  Yes,  sir,  their  colors  are  down."  "  So  they 
arc ! "  replied  Washington,  and  spurred  in  that  direction,  followed 
by  Forest  and  his  whole  command.  The  men  grounded  their 
arms  and  surrendered  at  discretion ;  '*  but  had  not  Colonel  Rahl 
been  severely  wounded,"  remarks  his  loyal  corporal,  "  we  would 
never  have  been  taken  alive  I " 

The  skirmishing  had  now  ceased  in  every  direction.  Major 
Wilkinson,  who  was  with  the  lower  column,  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for  orders.  He  rode  up,  he  says,  at  the  moment 
that  Colonel  Rahl,  supported  by  a  file  of  sergeants,  was  presenting 
his  sword.  '^  On  my  approach,"  continues  he,  "  the  commander- 
in-chief  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  observed,  '  Major  Wilkinson, 
this  is  a  glorious  day  for  our  country ! '  his  countenance  beaming 
with  complacency ;  whilst  the  unfortunate  Rahl,  who  the  day  be- 
fore would  not  have  changed  fortunes  with  him,  now  pale,  bleed- 
ing, and  covered  with  blood,  in  broken  accents  seemed  to  implore 
those  attentions  which  the  victor  Was  well  disposed  to  bestow  on 
him." 

He  was,  in  fact,  conveyed  with  great  care  to  his  quarters, 
which  were  in  the  house  of  a  kind  and  respccta\A«  ^mxI^lvx  i^bss^^ 
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Hm  Dumber  of  pruonen  takoi  in  this  dbir  was  nesrl j  one 
thonnndy  of  which  Ihirtj-two  were  oflioer&  The  Tetetma  Major 
Von  Dechow,  who  had  urged  in  Tain  the  throwing  np  of  breu^ 
works,  received  a  mortal  wound,  of  whidi  he  died  in  Trenton. 
Washington's  triumph,  howerer,  was  impaired  bj  the  fiulnre  of 
the  two  simnltaneoos  attacksi  General  Ewing,  who  was  to  hare 
croised  before  daj  at  Trenton  Ferrj,  and  taken  possesnon  of  the 
bridge  leading  out  of  the  town,  over  which  the  li^j^t-horae  and 
Hessians  retreated,  was  prerented  bj  the  quantity  of  ioe  in  the 
river.  Cadwalader  was  hindered  bj  the  same  obstacle.  He  got 
part  of  his  troops  orer,  but  found  it  impossible  to  embark  his  can- 
non, and  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  return  to  the  PennsjlTsnia 
side  of  the  rirer.  Had  he  and  Ewipg  crossed,  Donop's  quarten 
would  have  been  beaten  up,  and  the  fogitiyes  from  Trenton  inter- 
cepted. 

By  the  failure  of  this  part  of  his  plan,  Washington  had  been 
exposed  to  the  most  imminent  haxard.  The  force  with  which  he 
had  crossed,  twenty-four  hundred  men,  raw  troops,  was  not 
enough  to  cope  with  the  veteran  garrison,  had  it  been  properly  on 
its  guard  ;  and  then  there  were  the  troops  under  Donop  at  hand 
to  co-operate  with  it  Nothing  saved  him  but  the  utter  panic  of 
the  enemy  ;  their  want  of  proper  alarm  places,  and  their  exagg^^ 
ated  idea  of  his  forces :  for  one  of  the  journals  before  us  (the  cor- 
poraPs)  states  that  he  had  with  him  15,000  men,  and  another 
G^OOO.*  Even  now  that  the  place  was  in  his  possession  he  dared 
not  linger  in  it     There  was  a  superior  force  under  Donop  below 

*  The  lieutenant  gives  the  latter  number  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Stirling ; 
but  hiB  lorddliip  meant  the  whole  number  of  men  intended  lor  the  three  several 
attacki.  The  foice  that  actually  crossed  with  Washington  was  what  we  have 
stated 
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him,  and  a  strong  battalion  of  infantry  at  Princeton.  His  own 
troops  were  exhausted  by  the  operations  of  the  night  and  morn- 
ing in  cold,  rain,  snow  and  storm.  They  had  to  guard  about  a 
thousand  prisoners,  taken  in  action  or  found  concealed  in  houses ; 
there  was  little  prospect  of  succor,  owing  to  the  season  and  the 
state  of  the  river.  Washington  gave  up,  therefore,  all  idea  of  im- 
mediately pursuing  the  enemy  or  keeping  possession  of  Trenton, 
and  determined  to  recross  the  Delaware  with  his  prisoners  and 
captured  artillery.  Understanding  that  the  brave  but  unfortu- 
nate Rahl  was  in  a  dying  state,  he  paid  him  a  visit  before  leaving 
Trenton,  accompanied  by  General  Greene.  They  found  him  at 
his  quarters  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker  family.  Their  visit  and 
the  respectful  consideration  and  unaffected  sympathy  manifested 
by  them,  evidently  soothed  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  soldier ; 
now  stripped  of  his  late  won  laurels,  and  resigned  to  die  rather 
than  outlive  his  honor.* 

We  have  given  a  somewhat  sarcastic  portrait  of  the  colonel 
drawn  by  one  of  his  lieutenants  ;  another,  Lieutenant  Piel,  paints 
with  a  soberer  and  more  reliable  pencil. 

*'  For  our  whole  ill  luck,''  writes  ho, ''  we  have  to  thank  Colo- 
nel Rahl.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  rebels  might  attack 
us ;  and,  therefore,  he  had  taken  scarce  any  precautions  against 
such  an  event.  In  truth  I  must  confess  we  have  universally 
thought  too  little  of  the  rebels,  who,  until  now,  have  never  on  any 
occasion  been  able  to  withstand  us.  Our  brigadier  (Rahl)  was  too 
proud  to  retire  a  step  before  such  an  enemy ;  although  nothing  re- 
mained for  us  but  to  retreat 

"  General  Howe  had  judged  this  man  from  a  wrong  point  of 

*  Journal  of  Lieut.  PieL 
VOL.  n, — 20 
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view,  or  he  would  hardlj  hare  mtmsted  musk  an  important  port 
as  Trenton  to  him.  lie  waa  formed  for  a  soldier,  bat  not  for 
a  general  At  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington  he  had  gained 
much  honor  while  under  the  command  of  a  great  general,  but 
he  lost  all  his  renown  at  Trenton  where  he  himself  was  general 
lie  had  courage  to  dare  the  hardiest  enterprise  ;  but  he  abne 
wanted  the  cool  presence  of  mind  necessary  in  a  surprise  like 
that  at  Trenton.  His  yiTacitj  was  too  great ;  one  thought  crowded 
on  another  so  that  he  could  ccune  to  no  decision.  Considered  as 
a  private  man,  he  was  deserving  of  high  regard.  He  was  genei^ 
ous,  open-handed,  hospitable ;  never  cringing  to  his  superiors,  nor 
arrogant  to  his  inferiors ;  but  courteous  to  all  Even  his  domes- 
tic8  were  treated  more  like  friends  than  servants." 

The  loyal  corporal,  too,  contributes  his  mite  of  praise  to  his 
dying  commander.  *^  In  his  last  agony,'*  writes  the  grateful 
soldier,  "'  he  yet  thought  of  his  grenadiers,  and  entreated  Oenersl 
Washington  that  nothing  might  be  taken  from  tliem  but  their 
arms.    A  promise  was  given,"  adds  the  corporal,  "and  was  kept" 

Even  the  satirical  lieutenant  half  mourns  over  his  memory. 
"  Ho  died,"  says  he,  *^  on  the  following  evening,  and  lies  buried  in 
this  place  which  ho  has  rendered  so  famous,  in  the  graveyard  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Sleep  well  1  dear  Commander !  (theu- 
rer  Foldherr.)  The  Americans  will  hereafter  set  up  a  stone 
above  thy  grave  with  this  inscription : 

•*  Hicr  liegt  dor  Obent  Rahl, 
Mlt  ihm  ist  alles  all  I 

(Hero  lies  the  Colonel  RaU, 
With  him  all  ia  o^r.}** 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

TBXjrmSm  OF  YRB  HBBnAN   FRiaONKRS— THRIR   niTBRVISWS  WITH  WlBBCfO- 

Ton — THSUl  BECEPnOIf  BY  THE  PBOFLE. 

Thi^  Hessian  prisoners  were  conveyed  across  the  Delaware  by 
Johnson's  Ferry,  into  Pennsylvania ;  the  private  soldiers  were 
marched  off  immediately  to  Newtown;  the  officers,  twenty-three 
in  number,  remained  in  a  small  chamber  in  the  Ferry  House, 
where,  according  to  their  own  account,  they  passed  a  dismal 
night ;  sore  at  heart  that  their  recent  triumphs  at  White  Plains 
and  Fort  Washington  should  be  so  suddenly  eclipsed. 

On  the  following  morning  they  were  conducted  to  Newtown 
under  the  escort  of  Colonel  Weedon.  His  exterior,  writes  Lieu- 
tenant Piel,  spoke  but  little  in  his  favor,  yet  he  won  all  our  hearts 
by  hb  kind  and  friendly  conduct. 

At  Newtown  the  officers  were  quartered  in  inns  and  private 
houses,  the  soldiers  in  the  church  and  jail.  The  officers  paid  a 
visit  to  Lord  Stirling,  whom  some  of  them  had  known  from  his 
being  captured  at  Long  Lsland.  He  received  them  with  great 
kindness.  "  Your  general.  Van  Heister,*'  said  he,  "  treated  me 
like  a  brother  when  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  so,  gentlemen,  will  you 
be  treated  by  me." 
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*<  Wo  had  scarce  seated  oorselTet,"  contbnes  Lieatenaiit  Piel, 
'*  when  a  long,  meagre,  dark-looking  man,  whom  we  took  for  the 
parson  of  the  place,  stepped  forth  and  held  a  disoonrse  in  Grer- 
man,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  jostioe  of  the 
American  side  in  this  war.  He  told  ns  he  was  a  HanoTcrian 
bom;  called  the  king  of  England  nothing  but  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  spoke  of  him  so  contemptuonslj  that  his  garrulity 
became  intolerable.  We  answered  that  we  had  not  come  to 
America  to  inquire  which  party  was  in  the  right ;  but  to  fight 
for  the  king. 

**  Lord  Stirling,  seebg  how  little  we  were  edified  by  the 
preacher,  relieved  us  firom  him  by  proposing  to  take  us  with 
him  to  visit  General  Washington.  The  latter  received  us  very 
courteously,  though  we  understood  very  little  of  what  he  said,  as 
he  spoke  nothing  but  English,  a  language  in  which  none  of  us 
at  that  time  were  strong.  In  his  aspect  shines  forth  nothing 
of  the  great  man  that  he  is  universally  considered.  His  eyes 
have  scarce  any  fire.  There  is,  however,  a  smiling  expres- 
sion on  his  countenance  when  he  speaks,  that  wins  affection  and 
respect  He  inrited  four  of  our  officers  to  dine  with  him ;  the 
rest  dined  with  Lord  Stirling. ''  One  cf  those  officers  who 
dined  with  the  commander-in-chief,  was  the  satirical  lieutenant 
whom  we  have  so  often  quoted,  and  who  was  stationed  at  the 
picket  on  the  morning  of  the  attack.  However  disparagingly  he 
may  have  thought  of  his  unfortunate  commander,  he  evidently 
had  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself. 

'*  (General  Washington,^*  writes  he  in  his  journal,  "  did  me 
the  honor  to  converse  a  good  deal  w^th  me  concerning  the  un- 
fortunate affair.  I  told  him  freely  my  opinion  that  our  dis- 
positions had  been  bad^  otherwise  we   should  not  have  faUen 
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into  his  kands.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  have  made  better 
dispositions,  and  in  what  manner?  I  told  him  yes;  stated  all 
the  faults  of  our  arrangementSi  and  showed  him  how  I  would 
have  done ;  and  would  have  managed  to  come  out  of  the  affair 
with  honor." 

We  have  no  doubt,  from  the  specimens  furnished  in  the 
lieutenant^s  journal,  that  he  went  largely  into  his  own  merits 
and  achievements,  and  the  demerits  and  shortcomings  of  his 
luckless  commander.  Washington,  he  added,  not  only  ap- 
plauded his  exposition  of  what  he  would  have  done,  but  made 
him  a  eulogy  thereupon,  and  upon  his  watchfulness  and  the  de- 
fence he  had  made  with  his  handful  of  men  when  his  picket 
was  attacked.  Yet  according  to  his  own  account,  in  his  journal, 
with  all  his  watchfulness,  he  came  near  being  caught  napping. 

'^General  Washington,"  continues  he,  '^is  a  courteous  and 
polite  man,  but  very  cautious  and  reserved;  talks  little;  and 
has  a  crafty  (listige)  physiognomy."  We  surmise  the  lieuten- 
ant had  the  most  of  the  talk  on  that  occasion,  and  that  the 
crafty  or  sly  expression  in  Washington's  physiognomy,  may  have 
been  a  lurking  but  -suppressed  smile,  provoked  by  the  lieuten- 
ant's self-laudation  and  wordiness. 

The  Hessian  prisoners  were  subsequently  transferred  from 
place  to  place,  until  they  reached  Winchester  in  the  interior 
of  Virginia.  Wherever  they  arrived,  people  thronged  from  fiur 
and  near  to  see  these  terrible  beings  of  whom  they  had  re- 
ceived such  formidable  accounts;  and  were  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed to  find  them  looking  like  other  men.  At  first  they 
had  to  endure  the  hootings  and  revilings  of  the  multitude,  for 
having  hired  themselves  out  to  the  trade  of  blood;  and  they 
especially  speak  of  the  scoldings  they  received  from  old  women 
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ill  Uie  Tillages,  who  upbraided  tliem  for  ooming  to  rob  them  of 
their  liberty.  '*  At  length,"  writes  the  eorporal  in  his  journal, 
'*  Oeneral  WashiDgton  had  written  notices  put  up  in  town  and 
eoantrj,  that  we  were  innocent  of  this  war  and  had  joined  in 
it  not  of  our  free  will,  but  through  compulsion.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  treated  not  as  enemies,  but  friends.  From  this 
time,"  adds  he,  '^  things  went  better  with  us.  Erery  4*y  came 
manj  out  of  the  towns,  old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  and 
brought  us  prorisions,  and  treated  us  with  kindness  and  hu- 
manity." * 

^  Tagehuoh  det  oorporala  Johumtt  Ranber.    IfS. 


CHAPTER    XLY. 

XnSODS— OOLOVKL  ORIFFIN  VX  THE  JKR8ETS — DONOP  DEOOTSD— nntOAD  OF 
CADWALADKR  AND  RBRD— RETREAT  AN*;)  CONFUSION  OF  THE  ENEMY*S  OUT- 
POSTS — WASHINGTON  RECR088E3  THE  DELAWARE  WITH  HIS  TROOPS — ^THB 
GAME  REVERSED— THE  HESSIANS  HUNTED  RACK  THROUGH  THE  COUNTRY — 
WASHnfOTON  MADE  MIUTARY  DICTATOR. 

Thebe  was  a  kind  of  episode  in  the  affair  at  Trenton.  Colonel 
Griffin,  who  had  thrown  himself  previously  into  the  Jerseys  with 
his  detachment  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  found  himself,  through 
indisposition  and  the  scanty  number  of  his  troops,  unable  to  ren- 
der efficient  service  in  the  proposed  attack.  He  sent  word  to 
Cadwalader,  therefore,  that  he  should  probably  render  him  more 
real  aid  by  making  a  demonstration  in  front  of  Donop,  and  draw- 
ing him  off  so  far  into  the  interior  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
rendering  support  to  Colonel  Rahl. 

He  accordingly  presented  himself  in  sight  of  Donop's  canton- 
ment on  the  25th  of  December,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  him 
out  with  nearly  his  whole  force  of  two  thousand  men.  He  then 
retired  slowly  before  him,  skirmishing,  but  avoiding  any  thing 
like  an  action,  until  he  had  lured  him  as  far  as  Mount  Holly ; 
when  he  left  him  to  find  his  way  back  to  his  post  at  his  leisure. 

The  cannonade  of  Washington's  attack  in  Trentou  qisl  tLs^ 
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morning  of  the  26th,  wu  distinctly  heard  at  Cadwalader's  camp 
at  Bristol.  Imperfect  tidings  of  the  result  reached  there  ahout 
eleven  o^clock,  and  produced  the  highest  exultation  and  excite- 
ment Cadwalader  made  another  attempt  to  cross  the  rirer  and 
join  Washington,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  Jerseys, 
following  up  the  blow  he  had  struck.  He  could  not  effect  the 
passage  of  the  river  with  the  most  of  the  troops,  until  mid-day 
of  the  27th,  when  he  received  from  Washington  a  detailed  ao- 
xmnt  of  his  success,  and  of  his  having  recrossed  into  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Cadwalader  was  now  in  a  dilemma.  Donop,  he  presumed, 
was  :iti!l  at  Mount  Holly,  whither  Griffin  had  decoyed  him ;  but 
he  might  soon  march  back.  His  forces  were  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior in  number  to  his  own,  and  veterans  instead  of  raw  militia. 
But  then  there  was  the  glory  of  rivalling  the  exploit  at  Trenton, 
and  the  importance  of  following  out  the  effort  for  the  relief  of 
the  Jerseys,  and  the  salvation  of  Philadelphia.  Beside,  Wash- 
ington, iu  all  probability,  after  disposing  of  his  prisoners,  had 
again  crossed  into  the  Jerseys  and  might  be  acting  offensively. 

Heed  relieved  Cadwalader  from  his  dilemma,  by  proposing 
that  they  should  push  on  to  Burlington,  and  there  determine, 
according  to  intelligence,  whether  to  proceed  to  Bordeutown  or 
Mount  Holly.  The  plan  was  adopted.  There  was  an  alarm 
that  the  Hessian  yagers  lurked  in  a  neighboring  wood.  Reed, 
accompanied  by  two  officers,  rode  in  advance  to  reconnoitre.  He 
sent  word  to  Cadwalader  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  and  the  latter 
took  up  his  line  of  march. 

Reed  and  his  companions  spurred  on  to  reconnoitre  the  ene- 
my's outposts,  about  four  miles  from  Burlington,  but  pulled  up 
at  the  place  where  ih^  ]^vckft\.  "««&  i^'OASii^  %\a.tioiied.     There  was 
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no  smoke,  nor  any  sigh  of  a  haman  being.  They  rode  np  and 
found  the  place  deserted.  From  the  country  people  in  the  neigh- 
borhood they  receired  an  explanation.  Count  Donop  had  re- 
turned to  his  post  from  the  pursuit  of  Griffin,  only  in  time  to 
hear  of  the  disaster  at  Trenton.  He  immediately  began  a  retreat 
in  the  utmost  panic  and  confusion,  calling  in  hi^  guards  and  par- 
ties as  he  hurried  forward.  The  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Burlington  had  decamped  precipitately  the  preceding  evening. 

Colonel  Reed  sent  back  intelligence  of  this  to  Cadwaladcr, 
and  still  pushed  on  with  his  companions.  As  thoy  rode  along, 
they  observed  the  inhabitants  pulling  down  red  rags  which  had 
been  nailed  to  their  doors;  tory  signs  to  insure  good-will  from 
the  British.  Arrived  at  Bordentown  not  an  enemy  was  to  be 
seen ;  the  fugitives  from  Trenton  had  spread  a  panic  on  the  26th, 
and  the  Hessians  and  their  refugee  adherents  had  fled  in  confu- 
sion, leaving  their  sick  behind  them.  The  broken  and  haggard 
looks  of  the  inhabitants  showed  what  they  had  suffered  during 
the  Hessian  occupation.  One  of  Reed's  companions  returned  to 
Cadwalader,  who  had  halted  at  Burlington,  and  advised  him  to 
proceed. 

Cadwalader  wrote  in  the  night  to  Washington,  informing  him 
of  his  whereabouts,  and  that  he  should  march  for  Bordentown  in 
the  morning.  "  If  you  should  think  proper  to  cross  over,'*  added 
he,  "  it  may  easily  be  effected  at  the  place  where  we  passed ;  a 
pursuit  would  keep  up  the  panic.  They  went  off  with  great  pre- 
cipitation, and  pressed  all  the  waggons  in  their  reach ;  I  am  told 
many  of  them  are  gone  to  South  Amboy.  If  we  can  drive  them 
from  West  Jersey,  the  success  will  raise  an  army  next  spring, 
and  establish  the  credit  of  the  Continental  money  to  support 
it" 
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There  was  ftDother  letter  from  Cadwalader,  dated  <m  tlie  fol- 
lowing day,  from  Bordentown.  He  kad  ei^teen  hiiiidi:pd  mea 
witb  bim.  Fire  bimdred  more  were  on  tlie  waj  to  join  him. 
General  Mifflin,  too,  bad  lent  over  five  hnndred  from  Pluladd- 
phia,  and  three  hundred  fii>m  Borlington,  and  waa  to  follow  with 
aeren  or  eight  hundred  more. 

Colonel  Reed,  too,  wrote  from  Trenton  on  the  28th.  He  had 
found  that  place  without  a  aingle  soldier  of  either  armj,  and  in  a 
still  more  wretched  condition  than  Bordentown.  He  urged 
Wanhington  to  recross  the  river,  and  pursue  the  adTuntages  al- 
ready gained.  Donop  might  be  orertaken  before  he  oould  readi 
Prinooton  or  Brunswick,  where  the  enemy  were  yet  in  force.* 

Washington  needed  no  prompting  of  the  kind.  Bent  upon 
following  up  his  blow,  he  had  barely  allowed  his  troops  a  day  or 
two  to  recover  from  recent  exposure  and  fatigue,  that  they  might 
have  strength  and  spirit  to  pursue  the  retreating  enemy,  beat  up 
other  of  their  quarters,  and  entirely  reverse  affairs  in  the  Jer- 
seys, lu  thitf  spirit  ho  had  written  to  Generals  McDougall  and 
Maxwell  at  Morristowu,  to  collect  us  large  a  body  of  militia  as 
poMHiblc,  and  harass  the  enemy  in  flank  and  rear.  Heath,  also, 
had  been  ordered  to  abandon  the  Highlands,  which  there  was  no 
need  of  guarding  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  hasten  down 
with  the  eastern  militia,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by  the  way  of 
Hackeusack,  continuing  on  until  he  should  send  him  further  or- 
ders. '^  A  fair  opportunity  is  offisred,"  said  he,  *^  of  driving  the 
enemy  entirely  from  the  Jerseys,  or  at  least  to  the  extremity  of 
the  province." 

Men  of  influence  also  were  despatched  by  him  into  difflnent 
*  life  and  Con^spocidetMCA  oC  Pt«&.  BAed^  roL  L  p.  281. 
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parts  of  the  Jerseys,  to  spirit  np  the  militia  to  revenge  the  op- 
pression, the  ravage,  and  insults  they  had  experienced  from  the 
enemy,  especially  from  the  Hessians.  **  If  what  they  have  suf* 
fered,*'  said  he,  '^  does  not  rouse  their  resentment,  they  must  not 
possess  the  feelings  of  humanity. '' 

On  the  29th,  his  troops  began  to  cross  the  river.  It  would 
be  a  slow  and  difficult  operation,  owing  to  the  ice ;  two  parties 
of  light  troops  therefore  were  detached  in  advance,  whom  Colo- 
nel Reed  was  to  send  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  They  marched 
into  Trenton  about  two  o'clock,  and  were  immediately  put  on 
the  traces  of  Donop,  to  hang  on  his  rear  and  harass  him  until 
other  troops  should  come  up.  Cadwalader  also  detached  a  party 
of  riflemen  from  Bordentown  with  like  orders.  Donop,  in  retreat- 
ing, had  divided  his  force,  sending  one  part  by  a  cross  road  to 
Princeton,  and  hurrying  on  with  the  remainder  to  Brunswick. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  road,  it  was  a  service  of  animation  and  delight  to  the 
American  troops  to  hunt  back  these  Hessians  through  the  coim- 
try  they  had  recently  outraged,  and  over  ground  which  they 
themselves  had  trodden  so  painfully  and  despondingly,  in  their 
retreat.  In  one  instance  the  riflemen  surprised  and  captured  a 
party  of  refugees  who  lingered  in  the  rear-guard,  among  whom 
were  several  newly-made  officers.  Never  was  there  a  more  sud- 
den reversal  in  the  game  of  war  than  this  retreat  of  the  heavy 
German  veterans,  harassed  by  light  parties  of  a  raw  militia, 
which  they  so  lately  had  driven  like  chaff  before  them. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Washington  was  effecting  the  passage 
of  his  main  force  to  Trenton.  He  himself  had  crossed  on  the 
29th  of  December,  but  it  took  two  days  more  to  get  the  troops 
and  artillery  over  the  icy  river,  and  that  with  g|K«&  UJbASt  «sA 
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difioolty*  And  now  oame  a  perpluity.  With  the  year  esjHied 
the  term  of  seTeral  regiments,  whioh  had  seen  moat  aenrioe,  and 
become  inured  to  danger.  Knowing  how  indiqmiaable  were 
each  troops  to  lead  on  those  which  were  raw  and  undiseiplined, 
Washington  had  them  paraded  and  inrited  to  re-enlist  It  was  a 
diifioalt  task  to  persuade  them.  They  were  haggard  with  fiiUgae, 
and  hardship  and  privation  of  every  kind;  and  their  hearts 
yearned  for  home.  By  the  persoasions  of  their  offioers,  howerer, 
and  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars,  the  greater  proportion  of  those  firom 
the  eastward  were  induoed  to  remain  six  weeks  longer. 

Hard  money  was  neoessary  in  this  emergency.  How  was  it  to 
be  furnished  ?  The  military  cheat  was  incompetent  On  the  30th, 
Washington  wrote  by  express  to  Robert  Morris,  the  patriot  finan- 
cier at  Philadelphia,  whom  he  knew  to  be  eager  that  the  blow 
should  be  followed  up.  '*  If  you  could  possibly  collect  a  sum,  if 
it  were  but  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  it 
would  be  of  service.'' . 

Morris  received  the  letter  in  the  evening.  He  was  at  his 
wits'  end  to  raise  the  sum,  for  hard  money  was  scarce.  Fortunate- 
ly a  wealthy  Quaker,  in  this  moment  of  exigency  supplied  the 
"  sinews  of  war,"  and  early  the  next  morning  the  money  was  for- 
warded by  the  express. 

At  this  critical  moment,  too,  Washington  received  a  letter 
from  a  committee  of  Congress,  transmitting  him  resolves  of  that 
body  dated  the  27th  of  December,  investing  him  with  military 
powers  quite  dictatorial.  '^  Happy  is  it  for  this  country, '^  write 
the  committee,  "  that  the  general  of  their  forces  can  safely  be  in- 
trusted with  the  most  unlimited  power,  and  neither  personal 
security,  liberty  or  property,  be  in  the  least  degree  endangered 
thereby."  • 
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Washington's  acknowledgment  of  this  great  mark  of  confi* 
dcnce  was  noble  and  characteristic.  "  I  find  Congress  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  intrust  me  with  powers,  in  my  military  capacity, 
of  the  highest  nature  and  almost  unlimited  extent  Instead  of 
thinking  myself  freed  from  all  civil  obligations  by  this  mark  of 
their  confidence,  I  shall  constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  sword 
was  the  last  resort  for  the  prcscrTBtion  of  our  liberties,  so  it 
ought  to  be  the  fir^t  thing  laid  aside  when  those  liberties  are 
firmly  established.'^ 


GensRAL  Howe  was  taking  his  eaao  in  winter  qiiart«r8  tt  Nl 
York,  waiting  for  the  freeiing  of  tlio  Dolnwaro  to  pursue  hia  tn-' 
umphaat  niarcli  t^>  Philndelpliin,  wlicn  tidinga  were  brought  bin 
of  llio  BurprisG  and  capture  of  the  Hessiana  at  Trenton.  ■'  Tl«t 
three  old  established  regiments  of  a  people  wlio  ni&dc  war  tbcir 
profession,  should  lay  down  their  arms  to  a  ragged  and  undirci- 
plincd  militia,  and  that  witli  scareely  any  loss  on  either  eid*."  w»» 
a  matter  of  amatement.  Uo  InBlantly  stopped  Lord  Coniwallw, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  emharkiog  for  England,  and  ecuL  him 
back  in  all  ha^tc  lo  resunio  tlic  eonimaud  in  the  Jersryti. 

Thu  ice  in  the  Delaware  impeded  the  crossing  of  the  Ai 
cau  troops,  ani  ^^e  Uvc  Britiah  lime  to  draw  in  their  walti 
cant«mncnlaftu4a£sftm\Aft\VwTVQA&'\s,wR.x\?^«icetOD. 
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His  troops  were  yet  crossing,  Washington  sent  out  Colonel  Reed 
to  reconnoitre  the  postion  and  movements  of  the  enemy  and  ob- 
tain  information.  Six  of  the  Philadelphia  light-horse,  spirited 
young  fellows,  but  who  had  neyer  seen  service,  volunteered  to 
accompany  Reed.  They  patrolled  the  country  to  the  very  vicin- 
ity of  Princeton,  but  could  collect  no  information  froifi  the  inhab- 
itants;  who  were  harassed,  terrified,  and  bewildered  by  the 
ravaging  marches  to  and  fro  of  friend  and  enemy. 

Emerging  from  a  wood  almost  within  view  of  Princeton,  they 
caught  sight,  from  a  rising  ground,  of  two  or  three  red  coats 
passing  from  time  to  time  from  a  bam  to  a  dwelling  house. 
Here  must  be  an  outpost  Keeping  the  bam  in  a  line  with 
the  house  so  as  to  cover  their  approach,  they  dashed  up  to  the 
latter  without  being  discovered,  and  surrounded  it  Twelve  Brit- 
ish dragoons  were  within,  who,  though  well  armed,  were  so 
panic-stricken  that  they  surrendered  without  making  defence. 
A  commissary,  also,  was  taken;  the  sergeant  of  the  dragoons 
alone  escaped.  Colonel  Reed  and  his  six  cavaliers  returned  in 
triumph  to  head-quarters.  Important  information  was  obtained 
from  their  prisoners.  Lord  Comwallis  had  joined  General  Grant 
the  day  before  at  Princeton,  with  a  reinforcement  of  chosen 
troops.  They  had  now  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  and  were 
pressing  waggons  for  a  march  upon  Trenton.* 

Cadwalader,  stationed  at  Crosiswicks,  about  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, between  Bordentown  and  Trenton,  sent  intelligence  to  the 
same  purport,  received  by  him  from  a  young  gentleman  who  had 
escaped  from  Princeton. 

Word,  t00|  was  brought  from   other  quarters,  that   General 

*  Life  of  Reed,  I  282. 
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Howe  wu  on  the  mmreli  with  a  Ihoasuid  li|^t  troopt|  witli  whick 
be  had  landed  at  Amboj. 

The  aitoationof  WaihingtoowasgnMriBgcriUeaL  Thecoeaiy 
were  beginiiiiig  to  adranee  thor  large  pieketa  towarda  TraDtoo. 
ETery  thing  indicated  an  approaebing  attack  The  force  with 
him  waa  email  ^  to  retreat  acroai  the  riTcr,  would  deatwy  the 
dawn  of  hope  awakened  in  the  boaoma  of  the  Jenej  militia  bj 
the  late  exploit ;  bat  to  make  a  stand  without  reinforeementa  waa 
impossible.  In  this  emergency,  he  called  to  hia  aid  General 
Cadwalader  from  Crosswieks,  and  General  Mifflin  from  Borden- 
town,  with  their  oollectire  foreea,  amounting  to  aboat  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  men.  He  did  it  with  reluctance,  for  it  aeemed 
like  involving  them  in  the  common  danger,  but  the  exigency  of 
the  case  admitted  of  no  altematire.  They  promptly  answered  to 
his  call,  and  marching  in  the  night,  joined  him  on  the  1st  of 
January. 

Washington  chose  a  position  for  his  main  body  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Assunpink.  There  was  a  narrow  stone  bridge  across 
it,  where  the  water  was  very  deep ;  the  same  bridge  over  which 
part  of  Rahl's  brigade  had  escaped  in  the  recent  affair.  He 
planted  his  artillery  so  as  to  command  the  bridge  and  the  fords. 
His  advance  guard  was  stationed  about  three  miles  off^in  a  wood, 
having  in  front  a  stream  called  Shabbakong  Creek. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  came  certain  word  that  Com- 
wallis  was  approaching  with  all  his  force.  Strong  parties  were 
sent  out  under  General  Greene,  who  skirmished  with  the  enemy 
and  harassed  them  in  their  advance.  By  twelve  o'clock  they 
reached  the  Shabbakong,  and  halted  for  a  time  on  its  northern 
bank.  Then  crossing  it,  and  moving  forward  with  rapidity,  they 
drove  the  advance  i^iaxd  out  of  the  woods,  and  pushed  on  until 
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they  reached  a  high  ground  near  the  town.  Here  Hand's  corps 
of  several  battalions  was  drawn  up,  and  held  them  for  a  time 
in  check.  All  the  parties  in  advance  ultimately  retreated  to  the 
main  body,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Assuupink,  and  found  some 
difficulty  in  crowding  across  the  narrow  bridge. 

From  all  these  checks  and  delays,  it  was  nearly  sunset  before 
Comwallis  with  the  head  of  his  army  entered  Trenton.  His 
rear-guard  under  General  Leslie  rested  at  Maiden  Head,  about 
six  miles  distant,  and  nearly  half  way  between  Trenton  and 
Princeton.  Forming  his  troops  into  columns,  he  now  made 
repeated  attempts  to  cross  the  Assunpink  at  the  bridge  and  the 
fords,  but  was  as  often  repulsed  by  the  artillery.  For  a  part  of 
the  time  Washington,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  stationed  him- 
self at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  issuing  his  orders.  Each 
time  the  enemy  was  repulsed  there  was  a  shout  along  the  Ameri- 
can lines.  At  length  they  drew  off,  came  to  a  halt,  and  lighted 
their  camp  fires.  The  Americans  did  the  same,  using  the  neigh- 
boring fences  for  the  purpose.  Sir  William  Erskine,  who  was 
with  Comwallis,  urged  him,  it  b  said,  to  attack  Washington  that 
evening  in  his  camp;  but  his  lordship  declined;  he  felt  sure 
of  the  game  which  had  so  often  escaped  him ;  he  had  at  length, 
he  thought,  got  Waj^ington  into  a  situation  from  which  he  could 
not  escape,  but  where  he  might  make  a  desperate  stand,  and  he 
was  willing  to  give  his  wearied  troops  a  night's  repose  to  prepare 
them  for  the  closing  straggle.  He  would  be  sure,  he  said,  to 
''bag  the  fox  in  the  morning." 

A  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  until  dark ;  but  with 
little  damage  to  the  Americans.  When  night  closed  in,  the  two 
eamps  lay  in  sight  of  each  other's  fires,  ruminating  the  bloody 
action  of  the  following  day.    It  was  the  most  gloomy  and  axixifin& 
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Bi|^i  thmi  had  jet  dond  in  oo  tiM  Ifiirw  ansr,  tkrcn^wsk 
tU  lerief  of  perib  mod  duwten;  for  thov  was  bo  ronftrolmg  liie 
uopeodiDg  danger.  B«t  whftl  sMi  kivo  beoa  tiM  iwln^  of  tin 
oonunander-iii-cliiel^  m  lie  anxuNulj  polrolled  kb  coBpi,  and  eoo- 
adered  hb  desperate  poMtkm ?  A  na^  Hiibm,  IbrdaUe  in  aer- 
oral  pboea,  waa  all  that  aeparatcd  hb  raw.  ine^wnciieed  armj, 
from  an  enemy  Taslly  loperior  n  nnmbcra  and  dbriplm^y  and 
•tong  to  action  hj  the  mortifieation  of  a  late  defeat.  A  general 
aetion  with  them  mvat  he  minoos ;  hoi  how  was  he  to  retreat  f 
Behind  him  waa  the  Delaware,  impaaaaUe  from  floating  iee. 
Granting  OTen  (a  thing  not  to  he  hoped)  that  a  retreat  acrom  it 
oould  he  effect^,  the  conaeqnences  would  he  ecioally  fetaL  The 
Jcrnevs  would  be  left  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  endangering 
the  immediate  capture  of  Philadelphia,  and  sinking  the  pnhlie 
mind  iuto  despondency. 

In  thb  darkest  of  moments  a  gleam  of  hope  flashed  upon  hb 
mind  :  a  bold  expedient  suggested  itself.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
enemy'fl  force  must  by  thu  time  be  drawn  out  of  Prineeton,  and 
advancing  by  detachments  toward  Trenton,  while  their  baggage 
and  principal  stores  must  remain  weakly  guarded  at  Brunswick. 
Was  it  not  possible  by  a  rapid  night-march  along  the  Quaker 
road,  a  different  road  from  that  on  which  General  Leslie  with 
the  rear-guard  was  resting,  to  get  past  that  force  undisooTered, 
come  by  surprise  upon  those  left  at  Princeton,  capture  or  destroy 
what  stores  were  left  there,  and  then  push  on  to  Brunswick  ?  Thb 
would  save  the  army  from  being  cut  off;  would  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  a  defeat ;  and  might  draw  the  enemy  away  from  Trenton, 
while  some  fortunate  stroke  might  give  additional  reputation  to 
the  American  arms.     Even  should  the  enemy  march  on  to  Philn* 
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delphU,  it  ooald  Dot  in  my  caae  be  prerentod ;  while  a.  counter- 
blow in  the  Jentja  would  be  of  great  conaolktion. 

Such  was  the  phut  which  Waahington  revolriMl  in  his  mind 
on  the  gloomj  bankB  of  tho  Afinmpink,  and  which  he  laid  beforo 
his  officers  in  a  oonaoU  of  war,  held  aft«r  nightfall,  at  the  quar- 
ters of  Qeneral  Ucroer.  It  met  with  instant  concurrence,  being 
rf  that  hardy,  adyenturous  kind,  wbiob  seems  congenial  with  the 
American  character.  One  formidable  difficulty  presented  itself 
The  weather  was  nnngnally  mild ;  there  was  a  thaw,  bj  which 
tiie  roads  might  be  rendered  deep  and  miry,  and  almost  impassa- 
ble. Fortunately,  or  rather  providentially,  as  Washmgton  was 
prone  to  conuder  it,  the  wind  veered  to  the  north  in  the  course 
of  the  evening ;  the  weather  became  intensely  cold,  and  in  two 
honrs  the  roada  were  once  more  hard  and  froat-bonnd.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  baggage  of  the  army  was  silently  removed  to 
Bnrlington,  and  every  other  preparation  was  made  for  a  rapid 
march.  To  deceive  the  enemy,  men  were  employed  to  dig 
trenches  near  the  bridge  within  hearing  of  the  British  senfries, 
with  orders  to  continue  noisily  at  work  until  dayhreak ;  others 
were  to  go  the  rounds;  relieve  guards  at  the  bridge  and  (brds; 
keep  up  the  camp  fires,  and  maintain  all  the  appearanoe  of  a  reg- 
ular encampment.     At  daybreak  they  were  to  hasten  after  the 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  army  drew  quietly  out  of  the 
encampment  and  began  its  march.  General  Mercer,  mounted  on 
a  favorite  gray  horse,  was  in  the  advance  with  the  remnant  of  his 
flying  camp,  now  but  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  princi- 
pally relics  of  the  brave  Delaware  and  Maryland  regiments,  with 
aome  of  tU  Peontiylvania  nulitia.     Among  the  Utter  were  yoatha 
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bekMiging  to  tlie  best  itmilies  in  PhiladelpliuL     The  main  body 
followed,  under  Weahington's  immediate  command. 

The  Quaker  road  was  a  complete  roondabout,  joining  the 
main  road  aboat  two  milee  from  Princeton,  where  Washington 
expected  to  arriTc  before  daybreak.  The  road,  however,  was 
new  and  rugged ;  cat  through  woods,  where  the  stamps  of  trees 
broke  the  wheeb  of  some  of  the  baggage  trains,  and  retarded  the 
march  of  the  troofis;  so  that  it  was  near  sunrise  of  a  Inright, 
frosty  morning,  when  Washington  reached  the  bridge  OTer  Stony 
Brook,  about  three  miles  from  Princeton.  After  crossing  the 
bridge,  he  led  his  troops  along  the  bank  of  the  brook  to  the  edge 
of  a  wood,  where  a  by-road  led  off  on  the  right  through  low 
grounds,  and  was  said  by  the  guides  to  be  a  short  cut  to  Prinec- 
toD,  and  less  eipoaed  to  view.  By  this  road  Washington  defiled 
with  the  main  body,  ordering  Mcn^r  to  continue  along  the  brook 
with  his  brigade,  until  he  should  arrive  at  the  main  road,  where 
he  was  to  secure,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  a  bridge  over  which  it 
passes ;  so  as  to  intercept  any  fugitives  from  Princeton,  and 
check  any  retrograde  movements  of  the  British  troops  which 
might  have  advanced  towards  Trenton. 

Hitherto  the  movements  of  the  Americans  had  been  undis- 
covered by  the  enemy.  Three  regiments  of  the  latter,  the  17th. 
40th,  aiid  55th,  with  three  troops  of  dragoons,  had  been  quar- 
tered all  night  in  Princeton,  under  marching  orders  to  join  Lord 
Cornwall  is  in  the  morning.  The  17th  regiment,  under  Colonel 
Mawhood,  was  already  on  the  march ;  the  55th  regiment  wss 
preparing  to  follow.  Mawhood  had  crossed  the  bridge  by  which 
the  old  or  main  road  to  Trenton  passes  over  Stony  Brook,  and 
was  proceeding  through  a  wood  beyond,  when,  as  he  attained  the 
fummit  of  a  bill  about  euxLivas^^  IUa  flittering  of  arms  betrayed 
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to  him  the  moyement  of  Mercer's  troops  to  the  left,  who  were 
filing  along  the  Quaker  road  to  seonre  the  bridge,  as  they  had 
been  ordered* 

The  woods  prevented  him  from  seeing  their  number.  He  sup- 
posed them  to  be  some  broken  portion  of  the  American  army 
flying  before  Lord  Oomwallis.  With  this  idea,  he  &ced  about 
and  made  a  retrograde  morement,  to  intercept  them  or  hold  them 
in  check ;  while  messengers  spurred  off  at  all  speed,  to  hasten  for- 
ward the  regiments  still  lingering  at  Princeton,  so  as  completely 
to  surround  them. 

The  woods  concealed  him  until  he  had  recrossed  the  bridge 
of  Stony  Brook,  when  he  came  in  full  sight  of  the  Tan  of  Mercer's 
brigade.  Both  parties  pushed  to  get  possession  of  a  rising 
ground  on  the  right  near  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  peaceful 
Society  of  Friends.  The  Americans  being  nearest,  reached  it 
first,  and  formed  behind  a  hedge  fence  which  extended  along  a 
slope  in  front  of  the  house ;  whence,  being  chiefly  armed  with 
rifles,  they  opened  a  destructive  fire.  It  was  returned  with  gr^t 
spirit  by  the  enemy.  At  the  first  discharge  Mercer  was  dismount- 
ed, '^  his  gallant  gray  "  being  crippled  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  leg. 
One  of  his  colonels,^  also,  was  mortally  wounded  and  carried  to 
the  rear.  Availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  thus  occasioned, 
.  the  British  charged  with  the  bayonet ;  the  American  riflemen 
having  no  weapon  of  the  kind,  were  thrown  into  disorder  and 
retreated.  Mercer,  who  was  on  foot,  endeavored  to  rally  them, 
when  a  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a  musket  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  He  rose  and  defended  himself  with  his  sword,  but  was 
surrounded,  bayoneted  repeatedly,  and  left  for  dead. 

Mawhood  pursued  the  broken  and  retreating  troops  to  the 
krow  of  the  rising  ground,  on  which  Clark's  house  wia  «iitaa$d^ 
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when  ho  beheld  a  large  force  emerging  from  a  wood  and  adTane- 
ing  to  the  rescnc.  vlt  was  a  body  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  which 
Washington,  on  hearing  the  firing,  had  detadied  to  the  aapport  of 
Mercer.  Mawhood  instantly  ceased  pnrsuit,  drew  up  his  artil- 
lery, and  by  a  hcary  discharge  brought  the  militia  to  a  stand. 

At  this  moment  AVashington  himself  arrived  at  the  aoeiae  of 
action,  having  galloped  from  the  by-road  in  advance  of  his  troops. 
From  a  rising  ground  he  beheld  Mercer's  troops  retreating  in  con- 
fusion, and  the  detachment  of  militia  checked  by  Mawhood's  ai^ 
tillcry.  Every  thing  was  at  peril.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he 
dashed  past  the  hesitating  militia,  waving  his  hat  and  cheering 
them  on.  His  commanding  figure  and  white  horse,  mado  him 
a  conspicuous  object  for  the  enemy's  marksmen ;  but  he  heed- 
ed it  not.  Galloping  forward  under  the  fire  of  Mawhood 's  bat- 
tery, he  called  upon  Mercer's  broken  brigade.  The  Pennsylva- 
nians  rallied  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  caught  fire  from  his  ex- 
ample. At  the  same  time  the  7th  Virginia  regiment  emerged 
from  the  wood,  and  moved  forward  with  loud  cheers,  while  a  fire 
of  grapeshot  was  opened  by  Captain  Moulder  of  the  American 
artillery,  from  the  brow  of  a  ridge  to  the  south. 

Colonel  Mawhood,  who  a  moment  before  had  thought  his  in 
umph  secure,  found  himself  assailed  on  every  side,  and  separated 
from  the  other  British  regiments.  Ho  fought,  however,  with 
great  bravery,  and  for  a  short  time  the  action  was  desperate. 
Washington  was  in  the  midst  of  it ;  equally  endangered  by  the 
random  fire  of  his  own  men,  and  the  artillery  and  musketry  of 
the  enemy.  His  aide-de-camp.  Colonel  Fitzgerald,  a  young  and 
ardent  Irishman,  losing  sight  of  him  in  tho  heat  of  the  fight 
when  enveloped  in  dust  and  smoke,  dropped  the  bridle  on  tho  neck 
of  his  horse  and  drew  bia  bat  over  his  eyes ;  giving  him  op  fi>r 
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loflt.  When  he  saw  him,  however,,  emerge  from  the  cloud,  wa- 
ving his  hat,  and  beheld  the  enemy  giving  way,  he  sparred  up  to 
his  side.  ^'  Thank  God,"  cried  he,  *^  your  excellency  is  safe  !  " 
'*  Away,  my  dear  colonel,  and  bring  up  the  troops,''  was  the  reply  *, 
'^  the  day  is  our  own  1 "  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  in  which 
the  latent  fire  of  Washington's  character  blazed  forth. 

Mawhood,  by  this  time,  had  forced  his  way,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  through  gathering  foes,  though  with  heavy  loss, 
back  to  the  main  road,  and  was  in  full  retreat  towards  Trenton 
to  join  Comwallis.  Washington  detached  Major  Kelly  with  a 
party  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  to  destroy  the  bridge  at  Stony 
Brook,  over  which  Mawhood  had  retreated,  so  as  to  impede  the 
advance  of  General  Leslie  from  Maiden  Head. 

In  the  mean  time  the  55th  regiment,  which  had  been  on  the 
left  and  nearer  Princeton,  had  been  encountered  by  the  Ameri- 
can advance-guard  under  General  St.  Clair,  and  after  some  sharp 
fighting  in  a  ratine  had  given  way,  and  was  retreating  across 
fields  and  along  a  by-road  to  Brunswick.  The  remaining  regi- 
ment, the  40th,  had  not  been  able  to  come  up  in  time  for  the  ac- 
tion ;  a  part  of  it  fled  toward  Brunswick  ;  the  residue  took  refuge 
in  the  college  at  Princeton,  recently  occupied  by  them  as  barracks. 
Artillery  was  now  brought  to  bear  on  the  college,  and  a  few  shot 
compelled  those  within  to  surrender. 

In  this  brief  but  brilliant  action,  about  one  hundred  of  the 
British  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
taken  prisoners,  fourteen  of  whom  were  officers.  Among  the 
slain  was  Captain  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leven.  His  death 
was  greatly  lamented  by  his  captured  companions. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
men  and  several  officers.    Among  the  latter  was  Colonel  Haakt^ 
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who  hftd  diitingaiBlied  himaclf  thnnigfaoat  the  euBjMugn,  hj  beiag 
ainoog  the  foremost  in  ■errieeg  of  danger.  He  was  indeed  a  gair 
lant  officer,  and  gallantly  aeoonded  by  hia  Delaware  troopa. 

A  greater  loai  was  that  of  General  Meroer.  He  was  said  to 
be  either  dead  or  dying,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Clark,  iHiither  he 
had  been  oonveyed  by  his  aide-de-camp,  3Iajor  Armstrong,  who 
foand  him,  afler  the  retreat  of  Mawhood*s  troops,  lying  on  the 
field  gashed  with  sereral  woonds,  and  insensible  from  cold  and 
loss  of  blood.  Washington  would  hsTc  ridden  back  from  Prince- 
ton to  Tisit  him,  and  have  him  oonrcyed  to  a  pkce  of  greats  se- 
eurity  ;  but  was  assored,  that,  if  alive,  he  was  too  desperately 
woanded  to  bear  rcmoral ;  in  the  mean  time  he  was  in  good  hands, 
being  faithfully  attended  to  by  his  aide-de-camp.  Major  Arm- 
strong, and  treated  with  the  utmost  care  and  kindness  by  Mr. 
CUrk's  family.* 

Under  these  circumstances  Washington  felt  compelled  to  leave 
his  old  companion  in  arms  to  his  fate.     Indeed,  he  was  called 
away  by  the  exigencies  of  his  command,  having  to  pursue  the  rout- 
ed regiments  which  were  making  a  headlong  retreat  to  Brunswick 
In  this  pursuit  he  took  the  lead  at  the  head  of  a  detachment 
of  cavalry.     At  Kingston,  however,  three  miles  to  the  northeast 
of  Princeton,  he  pulled  up,  restrained  his  ardor,  and  held  a  coun- 
cil of  war  on  horseback.     Should  he  keep  on  to  Brunswick  or 
not  ?    The  capture  of  the  British  stores  and  baggage  would  make 
his  triumph  complete;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  troops  were 
excessively  fatigued   by  their  rapid  march   all   night  and  hard 
fight  in  the  morning.     All  of  them  bad  been  one  night  withoat 
sleep,  and  some  of  them  two,  and  many  were  half-starved.     Thej 
were  without  blankets,  thinly  clad,  some  of  them  barefooted,  and 
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this  in  freeiiog  weather.  Comwallis  vonld  be  upon  them  before 
they  could  reach  BranswicL  His  rear-goard,  onder  General 
Leslie,  had  been  quartered  but  six  miles  from  Princeton,  and 
the  retreating  troopa  mnat  have  roused  them.  Under  Uieee  con- 
siderations, it  vaa  determined  to  disooDtinne  the  porsait  and  push 
for  Horristown.  There  thej  would  be  in  a  monntainouB  country, 
heavily  wooded,  in  an  abundant  neighborhood,  and  on  the  flank 
of  the  enemy,  with  various  defiles  by  which  they  might  change 
their  position  according  to  his  movemeals. 

Filing  off  to  the  left,  therefore,  from  Kingston,  and  breaking 
down  the  bridges  behind  him,  Washington  took  the  narrow  road 
by  Rocky  Hill  to  Plnckamin.  His  troops  were  so  exhausted, 
that  many  in  the  course  of  the  march  would  lie  down  in  the 
woods  on  the  froien  ground  and  fall  asleep,  and  were  with  diffi- 
culty roused  and  cheorcd  forward.  At  Pluckamin  he  halted  for 
a  time,  to  allow  them  a  little  repose  and  refreshment  While 
they  are  taking  breath  wo  will  oast  our  eyes  back  to  the  camp  of 
Gornwallis,  to  seo  what  was  the  effect  upon  hin^  of  this  masterly 
movement  of  Washington. 

His  lordship  had  retired  to  rest  at  Trenton  with  the  sports- 
man's Taunt  that  ho  wotdd  "bag  the  fox  in  the  morning." 
Nothing  could  surpass  his  surprise  and  chagrin,  when  at  day- 
break the  expiring  watchfircs  and  deserted  camp  of  the  Ameri- 
cans told  him  that  the  prixc  had  once  more  evaded  his  grasp; 
that  the  general  whcne  military  skill  be  had  decried  had  oatgen- 
eralled  him. 

For  a  time  he  could  not  learn  whither  the  army,  which  had 
stolen  away  so  silently,  had  directed  its  stealthy  march.  By  sun- 
rise, however,  there  was  the  booming  of  cannon,  like  the  rum- 
bling of  distant  thunder,  in  the  direction  of  Princeton.  TV«>  =d»k 
roi^  n. — 21 
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flftAhed  upon  him  that  Washington  hmd  not  merely  escmped,  but 
iras  about  to  make  a  dash  at  the  British  magaiinea  at  BronswicL 
AUrmcd  for  the  safety  of  his  military  stores,  his  lordship  forth- 
with broke  up  his  camp,  and  made  a  rapid  mareh  towards  Prince 
ton.  As  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  bridge  over  Stony  Brook,  he 
beheld  Major  Kelly  and  his  party  busy  in  its  destruction.  A 
distant  discharge  of  round  shot  from  his  field-pieces  drove  them 
away,  but  the  bridge  was  already  broken.  It  would  take  time  to 
repair  it  for  the  passage  of  the  artillery ;  so  Comwallis  in  his 
impatience  urged  his  troops  breast-high  through  the  turbulent 
and  icy  stream,  and  again  pushed  forward.  He  was  brought  to  a 
stand  by  the  discharge  of  a  thirty-two  pounder  from  a  distant 
breaiitwork.  Supposing  the  Americans  to  be  there  in  force,  and 
prepared  to  make  resistance,  he  sent  out  some  horsemen  to  recon- 
noitre, and  advanced  to  storm  the  battery.  There  was  no  one 
there.  The  thirty-two  pounder  had  been  left  behind  by  the 
Americans,  as  too  unwieldy,  and  a  match  had  been  applied  to  it 
by  some  lingerer  of  Washington's  rear-guard. 

Without  further  delay  Comwallis  hurried  forwardf>  eager  to 
save  his  magazines.  Crossing  the  bridge  at  Kingston,  he  kept 
on  along  the  Brunswick  road,  supposing  Washington  still  before 
him.  The  latter  had  got  far  in  the  advance,  during  the  delays 
caused  by  the  broken  bridge  at  Stony  Brook,  and  the  discharge 
of  the  thirty-two  pounder;  and  the  alteration  of  his  course  at 
Kingston  had  carried  him  completely  out  of  the  way  of  Corn- 
wallis.  His  lordship  reached  Brunswick  towards  evening,  and 
endeavored  to  console  himself,  by  the  safety  of  the  military 
stores,  for  being  so  completely  foiled  and  out-manosuvred. 

Washington,  in  the  mean  time,  was  all  on  the  alert ;  the  lion 
part  of  his  nature  waa  ato>iaed\  and  while  his  weary  troops  were 
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in  a  manner  pa.nting  upon  the  ground  around  him,  he  was  de* 
spatching  missives  and  calling  oat  aid  to  enable  him  to  follow  up 
his  successes.  In  a  letter  to  Putnam,  written  from  Pluckamin 
during  the  halt,  he  says  :  ^*  The  enemy  appear  to  be  panic-struck. 
I  am  in  hopes  of  driving  them  out  of  the  Jerseys.  March  the 
troops  under  your  command  to  Crosswicks,  and  keep  a  strict 
watch  upon  the  enemy  in  this  quarter.  Keep  as  many  spies  out 
as  you  think  proper.  A  number  of  horsemen  in  the  dress  of 
the  country  must  be  kept  constantly  going  backwards  and  for- 
wards for  this  purpose.  If  you  discover  any  motion  of  the  enemy 
of  consequence,  let  me  be  informed  thereof  as  soon  as  possible^ 
by  express." 

To  General  Heath,  also,  who  was  stationed  in  the  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson,  he  wrote  at  the  same  hurried  moment.  "  The 
enemy  are  in  great  consternation;  and  as  the  panic  affords  us  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  drive  them  out  of  the  Jerseys,  it  has  been 
determined  in  council  that  you  should  move  down  towards  New 
York  with  a  considerable  force,  as  if  you  had  a  design  upon  the 
city.  That  being  an  object  of  great  importance,  the  enemy  will 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  a  considerable  part  of 
their  force  from  the  Jerseys,  if  not  the  whole,  to  secure  the  city." 

These  letters  despatched,  he  continued  forward  to  Morris- 
town,  where  at  length  he  came  to  a  halt  from  his  incessant  and 
harassing  marchings.  There  he  learnt  that  Grcneral  Mercer  was 
still  alive.  He  immediately  sent  his  own  nephew.  Major  George 
Lewis,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag,  to  attend  upon  him.  Mer- 
cer had  indeed  been  kindly  nursed  by  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Clark 
and  a  negro  woman,  who  had  not  been  frightened  from  their 
home  by  the  storm  of  battle  which  raged  around  it.  At  the 
time  that  the  troops  of  Gomwallis  approached,  Major  Armstronf^ 
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WAS  binding  up  Mercer*8  woanda.  The  bitter  inasted  on  hii 
leaving  him  in  the  kind  hands  of  BIr.  CSlark^a  honadioMy  and 
rejoining  the  army.  Lewis  found  him  bmgniriiing  in  great  pain; 
be  had  been  treated  with  reqieet  by  the  encmj,  and  great  tender- 
ncm  bj  the  benevolent  family  who  had  sheltered  him.  He  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  Major  Lewis  on  the  12th  of  January,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  afterwards  ede- 
bratcd  as  a  physician,  was  with  him  when  he  died. 

He  was  upright,  intelligent  and  brave ;  esteemed  as  a  soldier 
and  beloved  as  a  man,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  Washington. 
His  career  as  a  general  had  been  brief;  but  long  enough  to 
secure  him  a  lasting  renown.  Ilis  name  remains  one  of  the  con- 
secrated names  of  the  Revolution. 

From  Morrifltown^  Washington  again  wrote  to  Qeneral  Heath, 
repeating  his  former  orders.  To  Major-general  Lincoln,  also, 
who  was  just  arrived  at  Peekskill,  and  had  command  of  the 
MassachuRctts  militia,  ho  writes  on  the  7tb,  "  General  Heath  will 
communicate  mine  of  this  date  to  you,  by  which  you  will  find 
that  the  greater  part  of  your  troops  are  to  move  down  towards 
New  York,  to  draw  tho  attention  of  the  enemy  to  that  quarter; 
and  if  they  do  not  throw  a  considerable  body  back  again,  yon 
may,  in  all  probability,  carry  the  city,  or  at  least  blockade  them 
in  it.  *  *  *  *  Be  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  moving 
forward,  for  the  sooner  a  panic-struck  enemy  is  followed  the  bet- 
ter. If  we  can  oblige  them  to  evacuate  the  Jerseys,  we  must 
drive  them  to  the  utmost  distress;  for  they  have  depended  upon 
the  supplies  from  that  State  for  their  winter's  support." 

Colonel  Reed  was  ordered  to  send  out  rangers  and  bodies  of 
militia  to  scour  tho  country,  waylay  foraging  parties,  cut  off  sup- 
plies, and  keep  the  oantouments  of  the  enemy  in  a  state  of  siege. 
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"I  would  not  enffer  a  man  to  stir  beyond  their  lines,"  wntes 
Waehington,  "  aor  eofier  them  to  have  the  least  oommunioatioa 
with  the  country." 

The  expedition  nnder  General  Heath  toward  New  York,  from 
which  much  had  been  anticipated  by  Washington,  proved  a  &il- 
Dre.  It  moved  in  three  divisionB,  by  different  routes,  but  all 
arriving  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  the  enemy's  outposts  at  King's 
Bridge.  There  was  some  skirmishing,  hut  the  great  feature  of 
the  expedition  was  a  pompons  and  peremptory  summons  of  Fort  In- 
dependence to  snrrender.  "  Twenty  minutes  wily  can  be  allowed," 
said  Heath,  "  for  the  garrison  to  give  their  answer,  and,  should  it 
be  in  the  negative,  they  most  abide  the  consequences."  The 
garrison  made  no  answer  bat  an  occasional  cannonade.  Heath 
failed  to  follow  up  bis  snmmons  by  corresponding  deeds.  He 
hovered  and  skirmished  for  some  days  about  the  outposts  and 
Spyt  den  Duivel  Creek,  and  then  retired  before  a  tiireatened 
snow-storm,  and  the  report  of  an  enemy's  fleet  from  Rhode 
Island,  with  troops  nnder  Lord  Percy,  who  might  land  in  West- 
chester, and  take  the  besieging  force  in  rear. 

WnshingtOQ,  while  he  spoke  of  Heath's  &ilnre  with  indul- 
gence in  his  despatches  to  government,  eonld  sot  but  g;ive  him 
a  rebuke  in  a  private  letter.  "  Tour  sammons,"  writes  he,  "  as  you 
did  not  attempt  to  ftilfil  your  threats,  was  not  only  idle,  but 
farcical ;  and  will  not  foil  of  turning  the  laugh  exceedingly  upon 
US.  These  things  I  mention  to  yon  as  a  friend,  for  yon  will 
perceive  they  have  composed  no  part  of  my  public  letter." 

But  though  disappointed  in  this  part  of  his  plan,  Washington, 
having  received  reinforcements  of  militia,  continued,  with  \m  scanty 
army,  to  carry  on  his  system  of  annoyance.  The  situation  of  Gom- 
wallis,  who,  bnt  a  short  time  before,  traversed  the  Jerseys  so 
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trinmpbantlj,  bccmme  daily  more  uid  more  irkioiiie.  Spies  were 
in  his  camp,  to  giTo  notice  of  orerj  moFeroent,  and  foes  witliont 
to  take  adrantage  of  it;  so  that  not  a  foraging  party  conld  sally 
forth  without  being  waylaid.  By  degrees  he  drew  in  his  troops 
which  were  posted  aboat  the  country,  and  collected  them  at  New 
Brunswick  and  Amboy,  so  as  to  hare  a  communication  by  water 
with  New  York,  whence  ho  was  now  compelled  to  draw  nearly 
all  his  supplies ;  *'  presenting,"  to  use  the  words  of  Hamilton, ''  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  powerful  'army,  straitened  within 
narrow  limits  by  the  phantom  of  a  military  force,  and  never  per- 
mitted to  transgress  those  limits  with  impunity.'' 

In  fact,  the  recent  operations  in  the  Jerseys  had  suddenly 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  war,  and  given  a  triumphant 
close  to  what  had  been  a  disastrous  campaign. 

The  troop»,  which  for  months  had  been  driven  from  post  to 
post,  apparently  an  undisciplined  rabble,  had  all  at  once  turned 
upon  their  pursuers,  and  astounded  them  by  brilliant  stratagems 
and  daring  exploits.  The  commander,  whose  cautious  policy  had 
l>ccn  sneered  at  by  enemies,  and  regarded  with  impatience  by 
misjudging  friends,  had  all  at  once  shown  that  he  possessed  enter- 
prise, as  well  as  circumspection,  energy  as  well  as  endurance,  and 
that  beneath  his  wary  coldness  lurked  a  fire  to  break  forth  at  the 
proper  moment.  This  year's  campaign,  the  most  critical  one  of 
the  war,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  which  occurred  in  the 
Jerseys,  was  the  ordeal  that  made  his  great  qualities  fully  appreci- 
ated by  his  countrymen,  and  gained  for  him  from  the  statesmen 
and  generals  of  Europe  the  appellation  of  the  American  Fabius^ 
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